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ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 





AT length our Wattonal Fubilee has come. The Centennial 
year of our political life has been ushered in with the booming of 
a thousand ‘cannons, and the pealing of ten thousand bells. All 
over the land the most enthusiastic interest has been aroused in 
expectation of the event. Patriotic hearts have been taxing their 
ingenuity and taste in devising suitable methods for its celebration. 
Patriotic hands, promptly responding to the plans proposed, have 
been busy with preparations for the great occasion. The interest 
in it has not been limited to our own country. Other nations 
have been warmly enlisted in the work. Kings and Emperors, 
with their kingdoms and empires, have answered our appeals, and 
pledged their royal contributions to the grandeur of the Jubilee— 
their tribute to the cause of American Republicanism. The whole 
civilized world, including peoples occupying ths remotest bounds 
of civilization, will take part in the festivity, and help to make, 
for the time, the birth-place of American Independence the metro- 
polis of the nations of the earth. : : 

Thus contemplated, there is something bewildering, as well as 
inspiring, in the occasion. The mind is overpowered with the 
vastness of it as a whole, and with the multiplied details which it 
comprehends. But for this very reason there is need of composing 
ourselves, by earnest effort, to a calm consideration of what is 
involved in the event. And the better to do this, to do it so as 
to gain some desirable moral result, we need to analyze the occa- 
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sion, and, by viewing it in its several parts and aspects, attain a 
just general conclusion, 

It is proposed to do this in one particular direction in the pres- 
ent article. Leaving the statesman and politician, the merchant 
and the mechanic, the agriculturist and the miner, the artist and 
the scientist, each to view the Centennial from his own sphere of 
interest, our present position shall be taken with those who will 
contemplate its socéal-religious aspects. Such a view of the event 
may, indeed, not seem so popular and attractive as others which 
will be presented. The materialistic exhibitions of the occasion 
have been prepared on so magnificent a scale as to monopolize the 
eye and ear of the nation, and wholly absorb its attention. But 
the eye will grow weary with looking, and the ear will tire with 
hearing, and the heart will be satisfied with admiring, all the mate- 
rial wonders that will crowd upon their notice. And then will 
come hours for calmer reflection, the time for that spirit within 
which craves some better food for thought than ‘‘ cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces’’ afford ; for all this glory of the 
world, it knows, will pass away. Our thoughts to-day are meant 
for such an hour. ; 

ONE HUNDRED vEars! A goodround sum of time! And yet 
to grasp the thought of it as a whole, seems to be easy enough. A 
hundred years—a century. Why, really, put in this brief, simple 
form, it does not, after all, look like so vast a thing, but that the 
mind of a child might take it in without much effort. And since 
each single year, as life goes on, grows less, until at three-score, or 
three-score and ten, the space from one year, one Christmas to 
another, dwindles down to a very narrow span of time ; so to those 
who have reached that good old age, how small a matter does the 
century appear—the century nearly covered in its whole extent by 
the days of their own fleeting life! What area hundred years! 

But this very fact contains a warning. It admonishes us to be- 
ware lest the real measure and extent of such a period of time be 
underrated. ‘A hundred years’’ may be so often uttered, or 
read in print, as to lose its significance for us by familiarity. 
There have been so many of these centuries since the history of 
mankind began, But acentury of months and days, a hundred 
years of hours and minutes—that becomes 4 different thought. 
And then each of those months and days, each of those hours and 
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minutes, lived by a thousand millions of our race, coming into 
life, sighing or singing, doing or suffering for a little while, and 
soon passing out of this life again, like the constant rolling of the 
commingling drops of water in a river over a precipice into invi- 
sible depths below! This sets a hundred years before the thought- 
ful mind in quite another light. And yet, even when this has been 
done, the picture hangs before us only in vague, rough outline. It 
needs to be filled up and shaded by the various facts of life’s ex- 
periences. Each of those thousand millions, multiplied as often in 
a century as there have been successive generations, had a beating 
heart, a conscious happy or wretched existence, a life, longer or 
shorter, begun on earth, but to be continued eternally in another 
world ; a history, of little account, perhaps, for any but the man 
himself, but for him of infinite moment, with its trials and its toils, 
and whose first short chapter, abruptly closed by death, was but 
the brief preface of a book which will go on filling page by page 
forever! A hundred years, comprehending the interests of three 
thousand millions of human souls, and those immortal, isa thought, 
a fact, which overawes the mind, and must awaken the most sol- 
emn and profound emotions. 

In addition, however, to general or special reflections of this 
kind, the century now particularly brought under our review has 
been crowded with events quite peculiar to its history, and pos- 
sessing extraordinary value and interest for the earnest Christian 
patriot. Of course, we can only take, in this article, a hasty 
glance at them. 

first of all, then, the annals of the past hundred years bear tes- 
timony to the perils and success of a free government of a large 
and ever-increasing number of associated, independent States, 
founded upon essentially Christian principles. It was a great, un- 
tried experiment, upon which those who established the United 
States as a federal union, ventured. The sovereignty of each of 
the States entering into the Union was to be jealously secured, 
whilst for certain common interests all were to be closely joined 
into one general government. A new political problem was to be 
solved in adjusting the separate parts of the body politic, to be 
constructed so that each might be free to work as though it were 
alone, and yet all codperate harmoniously for a common end. 
Thirteen engines, each complete within itself, and having its own 
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principle of action, were to be combined into one comprehensive 
whole, so that all would move together, without friction, and sus- 
tain each other in a common, all-embracing policy. And, fur- 
ther, in arranging this complicated machinery, provision had to 
be made for adding, from time to time, new engines to those ori- 
ginally included in the work. Viewing the case in this more ex- 
ternal mechanical aspect, the difficulty of the task to be done must 
seem immense. Add the most important element of all, namely, 
that these engines were things instinct with human life, communi- 
ties, States of divers, and, in some respects, conflicting views and 
interests, and the difficulty is immeasurably increased. 

Here, then, was demanded at the very start, that all the parties 
represented in the great movement should severally stand upon 
some broad, common ground, some fundamental principles re- 
cognized and endorsed by all, and of sufficient power to hold them 
all together. Such principles were found only in Christianity. 
Happily, they were recognized and adopted. Not that all the 
patriot fathers of the Union, still less, all the people embraced in 
it, were personally Christians. Indeed, the contrary is known to 
have been the fact. This, however desirable it may be thought, 
was not absolutely necessary to the purpose contemplated. What 
was needed was, that all should formally consent to the acknow- 
ledgment and adoption of the principles. This was done. A 
notable proof of it may be seen in the positively Christian charac- 
ter of the constitutions of the thirteen original States, not to appeal 
to other evidences of the fact. 

The experiment, to use a term often applied to the case, has 
thus far been successful. Rather, we should say, the faith and 
courage which prompted and inspired the grand measure have 
hitherto at least, been vindicated and rewarded. ‘The first cen- 
tury of our national life has shown the world that a free popular 
government, based upon Christian principles, and largely fash- 
ioned after the model of the fancient Hebrew commonwealth, 
framed by Divine command, can maintain its political integrity 
and prosper. It has, at the same time, put to shame the gloomy 
predictions of those who prophesied the speedy failure of what was 
decried by many hostile or faint-hearted men as a madly rash at- 
tempt. Perils, indeed, beset our course in this respect. But He 
to whom the Nation appealed when the great work was under- 
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taken, and to whom it prayerfully looked for aid in its prosecu- 
tion, guided it safely through those perils, and made it the object 
of His almighty care. It is for the secular historian to tell what 
has thus been achieved in the way of political and material bene- 
fits. Christians may rejoice in the wonderful results of so many 
tributes to the truth, that their holy religion supplies the best and - 
surest basis of prosperity and strength for civil institutions. 
‘¢ Happy is that nation whose God is the Lord.”’ 

Were this the only distinctive fact realized during these first 
hundred years of our national life, it would suffice to make the 
century one of the most memorable in the history of mankind. 
But there are others of a still more decided and manifest religious 
bearing. | 

Thus, as a second notable characteristic of the century, we may 
well mark the proof it furnishes, that the most effective way of 
securing the needful temporal support of Christianity, ts by free vol- 
untary contributions. It may seem strange that a method resting 
upon principles so plainly Scriptural, and so manifestly in accord- 
ance with primitive Apostolic usage and order, should ever have 
been supplanted by another. And it may seem still more strange 
that at the Reformation, when so many other abuses that had 
been fastened on the Church were cast off and corrected, the 
grievous and unchristian yoke of compulsory taxation for the main- 
tenance of religion was not broken, and the primitive plan re- 
stored. As is well known, however, it was not, and in most Eu- 
ropean Churches is not to this day. Jewish rigor in the observance ~ 
of the Sabbath, so offensive to many modern Christians, was radi- 
cally rejected, and all kinds of pleasurable, carnal indulgences,were 
(and are) freely allowed. But the Jewish tithe system, in its most 
odious form, has been retained and enforced. In apology for this, 
it is afirmed (it was the prevalent conviction) that sufficient means 
to maintain the cause could not be obtained in any other way. As 
the so-called sects, Dissenters and the like, arose, the voluntary 
system was, of course, adopted by them; they were compelled to 
depend upon it as their only plan of sustaining themselves. In 
their case, however, the effort was exceptional and limited; and 
it was made, not so much from choice as from necessity. 

Very different from this is the case as exhibited in the United 
States. Here Christians and Christian Churches were not entan- 
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eled with civil institutions, and so were free to adopt whatever 
methods for supporting religion might seem most in harmony with 
the Gospel. The absolutely voluntary system was at once and 
universally chosen. Each member or friend of each Church was 
left free to give according to the convictions of his conscience 
and prompting of his own heart. 

The result has been a triumph for the Gospel principle and 
Apostolic usage. Promptly and liberally have the people, as a 
whole, responded to the appeals made to them. They haveshown 
that the law of the love of Christ and His cause is far more potent 
and effective for procuring the gifts needed to maintain and carry 
on the work of the Lord, than any impost of tithes or taxes by 
civil or sacerdotal sovereignty. Nowhere in the world has Chris- 
tianity, especially in the form of organized Churches, been so 
cordially and liberally sustained as in the United States. As a 
body, ministers of the Gospel are more poorly paid, in proportion 
to their talents and labors, than any other class of educated men. 
But they are, as a body, better paid in our country than in any 
other. Christianity here is supplied with far more church edifices, 
and, taking them all through, with better ones, in proportion to 
the membership of the Churches, than in any other country ; and 
with the rare exception of those which have been built by personal 
bequests, or through the enhanced value of entailed real estate, 
the funds required for this purpose have been obtained freely from 
private members and friends. 

We cannot stop now to gather and give statistics, illustrating 
these facts. But there are abundant proofs of them in the records 
of denominational history. Christians in the United States have 
practically demonstrated their ability and willingness so give freely 
all the money needed for the support of their holy religion. No 
lash of the tax-gatherer, no threatenings of ecclesiastical or priestly 
censure, no sale of indulgences, none of these degrading and un- 
worthy carnal weapons are required to compel reluctant hands, or 
to cajole reluctant hearts, to contribute to the Master’s cause. 
Even the pew-system, though voluntarily adopted in cities and 
larger towns, has been thought hardly consistent with the true 
spirit and principle of the Gospel, and is more and more falling 
into discredit. | 

An achievement like this deserves to be set out in bold relief as 
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both amazing and to be admired. It furnishes a novel sort of 
evidence of the power of a free Christianity in a free land. Intel- 
ligent European Christians who have visited our country and seen 
the operation of this law of liberality, have been astonished at it, 
and gone back wondering how the thing could be. A country 
with so many churches, and so large a number of them vying in 
cost and architectural dimensions and grandeur with the finest 
specimens in Europe, a half dozen cathedrals scattered over that 
continent excepted, costing in the aggregate hundreds of millions 
of dollars, all reared by voluntary private contributions in the 
short space of one hundred years! A country with so many Chris- 
tian congregations—four hundred in Philadelphia alone, with not 
more than eight hundred thousand inhabitants, whilst London, 
with about four times as many people, has not twice as many 
churches—(the proportion for Paris is far less), each and all sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and all in a single century! 
Assuredly, these have been marvellous hundred years. It is the 
Lord’s doings, and wonderful in our eyes ! 

Closely connected with this fact, or very naturally suggested by 
it, is another which has been illustrated by our national history 
during the century past, namely, the distinct separation of Church 
and State, their harmonious céexistence on the same territory, and 
their amicable codperation, each wholly independent of the other, 
for the attainment of a great common end. It was a new specta- 
cle for the civilized and even Christian world, to witness such a 
condition of things, between interests and parties so closely allied, 
and everywhere overlapping and interlacing each other. The 
gravest doubts were entertained by the wisest statesmen, and the 
most intelligent Christians of the old country, as to the possibi- 
lity of maintaining such an arrangement for any length of time in 
peace. Those doubts have long ago been dissipated. The plan 
has stood the test, and only been confirmed by the trial. And the 
trial has vindicated the policy under circumstances which make 
the issue all the more cheering. Inno country on the face of the 
earth have Christianity and the State been brought into such con- 
stant and earnest, vital and general contact and intermingling 
-with each other as inthe United States. Nowhere are the people, 
each and all, so personally and actively participant in the affairs, 
of the State. One might almost say that every American man and 
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woman, boy and girl, is a politician. On the other hand, in no 
Christian country are a!l the professed members of the Churches 
so generally and actively interested in matters of religion; reli- 
gion not merely as a personal matter, but as a common concern. 
This involves a peculiar social state of things. In the same per- 
son we find the active, zealous Christian, and the zealous, active ° 
citizen. To a larger or less extent, both characters commingle in 
the same individuals. It is easy to see how closely Church and 
‘State are brought together by the natural operation of this fact. 
And yet in all these hundred years no attempt has ever been made, 
or seriously proposed, to unite them organically in any way. The 
Church has not sought to arrogate the functions of the State; 
neither has the State attempted to gain sovereignty over the 
Church. Each works freely in its own sphere, and both sustain 
each other in laboring to promote the common weal. And the 
century whose centennial year we celebrate can rejoice in this re- 
spect again, in having taught the world a new lesson of incalcu- 
lable value. | 

But here we must drop our task for the present. Having started 
out with a specific object, we thought that object could be com- 
passed by a single article. Facts, however, have multiplied as we 
have gone on, and rather than attempt to crowd them into another 
page or two, it will be best to reserve what remains to be said 
for another article. 


THERE are cases, it is to be feared, where embarrassment in pul- 
pit duty arises primarily from mental inability. Some ‘earthen 
vessels ’’ are too contracted to be made reservoirs of gospel ‘‘treas- 
ure,’’ and their limited contents are soon exhausted. We once 
heard a good old ‘‘aunty’’ of ours express great astonishment 
that a Princeton graduate should make such a poor attempt at 
preaching. ‘‘ Seven years studying,’’ said she, ‘‘ and can’t preach 
any better than that!’’ To which a venerable minister made 
answer: ‘‘ My good woman, you might try seventy-seven years 
to put a cannon ball into a musket, but couldn’t do it.” 
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OUR PATRIOT FATHERS. 


THE breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 
And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When bands of exiles moved their barks 
On the wild Columbia shore, * 


Not as the conqueror comes 
‘They the true-hearted came; 
Not with roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trump that sings of fame; 
Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amid the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea! ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 
The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, 
This was their welcome home! 





*Those familiar with this beautiful ode, the best we could find on the subject, will notice 
that some liberty has been taken with the last two lines of the first stanza. As a rule such 
changes of originals is unwarranted. In this case we think a fair apology offers. The Ode 
refers exclusively to the Exg/ish Puritan Pilgrims. Their strong claims to grateful and eulo- 
gistie remembrance is not for a moment questioned. We feel and avow high admiration for their 
character and princlples. But the praise commonly bestowed upon them has, by its implied 
exclusiveness, wronged other Pilgrim Fathers, those of Germmaz birth, entitled for the!r Chris- 
tian virtues, and for the pure religious motives which promptea them to seek a refuge in Amer- 
ica from oppression and persecution in Europe, to equal praise, and as grateful remembrance. 
Could the valley of the Skippack and the Perkiomen, sometwenty-five miles N. W. from Phil- 
adelphia, (not toname many other locaiities in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York) tell the 
history of their early settlers, during the first half of the last century, they would report events» 
political and religious, as thrilling, and as creditable to the piety and patriotism of our German 
Pilgrim Fathers, as any belonging to the history of the New England Puritans. Living and 
laboring as we now are on the very ground occupied by those very Fathers one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and worshiping occasionally on the very spots where they then reared their 
sanctuaries of praise, no one, and least of all generous New England Puritans, will condemn 
the small liberty taken with the two lines referred to. 
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What sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 
They have left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 
Mrs. Hemans. 


- 


VOLUNTARY RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 





WHEN the history of Christianity in the 19th century comes 
to be written, and written with strict fidelity to facts, it will re- 
port one peculiarity which is as remarkable as it is interesting and 
suggestive. That peculiarity is, the number and energy voluntary 
agencies devised and set in operation for the furtherance and de- 
fense of the Gospel. It is true that such methods of Christian 
activity and zeal belong also to previous periods of the Church. 
But in their number, extent and vigorous efficiency, those of the 
present century far surpass any to be met with in the chronicles 
of past ages. 

Such societies for the spread of the Bible, in the language of 
almost every nation and tribe on the face of the earth; such 
Home and Foreign Missionary societies, for general evangeliza- 
tion of nominally Christian countries, and for bearing the tidings 
of salvation into every heathen land ; such societies for the publi- 
cation and diffusion of the purest religious knowledge as the 
American Tract Society; such Unions for the promotion of 
Christian nurture among youth as the American Sunday School 
Union ; and such grand movements as the Evangelical World’s 
Alliance; not to name many other associations of like benevo- 
lent Christian aims, were never before known. The operations 
of institutiors like these, and the results achieved by them, will 
furnish material for some of the most cheering chapters in the 
annals of Christianity. 

On carefally considering these various benevolent Christian 
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enterprises, they will be found marked more or less clearly by the 
following chief characteristics. /irs¢, they are voluntary, in dis- 
tinction from being the products and operations of any formal 
Church organization as such. They were not originated, not 
conceived, planned and set in motion by any ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil, Synod, or Convention, as such. It might, indeed, have been 
expected that such ecclesiastical bodies would have felt prompted 
and urged to engage in the work undertaken by the societies 
named and referred to. Surely the calls to it were sufficiently 
loud and earnest. And they were calls which Church Synods 
and Councils should have been quick to hear, and most ready to 
heed. It was quite in the line of their mission and duty to do so. 
As the formally constituted organs of Church life and activity, 
they should have been prompt to discern the signs of the times, to 
see fields white for the harvest, inviting to special effort, to de- 
vise suitable methods for engaging in the work, and to appeal 
to their Churches for men and means to lay vigorous hold of it. 
Occupying the high official position in which they stood, it may 
seem strange and unaccountable, not to say more, that they failed 
to realize their responsibility, and delayed compliance with its de- 
mands. Why this was so we shall not venture to suggest. But 
the fact is undeniable. So far as we can now remember, not one 
of the great evangelical movements of modern Christianity was 
started in or by a Synod or Council. Even the foreign missions 
of the Moravian Church, which merits the honor of having taken 
the lead of Protestantism in this direction, owe, humanly, their 
first suggestion and impulse to the piety and zeal of a few private 
members. | 

But what was thus left undone by the Churches in their more 
formally organized capacity, was not allowed to fail on this ac- 
count. The Christian life and love which had been divinely 
awakened and kindled in the hearts of many of their members 
could not be restrained or suppressed. What formally constituted 
authorities found themselves unable, or disinclined, to undertake, 
was laid hold of by individual Christians, spontaneously volun- 
teering to engage in the special work whichseemed to be required. 
The divine love shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, is 
in its very nature a living power which cannot be fettered by any 
cold, formal ecclesiasticism, but will seek ways of acting out its 
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proper heavenly impulses to do ‘good and communicate.”’ 
Warmly sensible of the unspeakable blessing it has received, it 
will feel irresistibly constrained to devise and' carry out methods 
for communicating those blessings to others. 

To this ‘‘ law of the spirit of life in Christ’? we must trace the 
origin of such voluntary religious societies as those above named, 
all of which may be fairly claimed as the product of the present 
century. Devout and earnest men, moved by the Holy Ghost, 
seeing how much needed to be done, and how much might be 
done, by united effort, met, consulted, prayed, and after due, 
prayerful consideration, joined hearts and hands in some common 
effort more energetically to spread the Gospel, and have the 
wanderlng and neglected brought under its saving power. As 
ends proposed in the several cases were of a general and compre- 
hensive character, such as members of the several leading Evan- 
gelical Churches approved, and yet such as could not well be at- 
tempted by either of them singly, the unions thus formed were 
entered into by Christians of different names. 

In this way arose successively the Bible Societies of Europe 
and America, the several Foreign Mission Societies, the Tract So- 
cieties, the Home Mission Societies, the Sunday School Unions, 
and others of narrower, but still of important spheres of usefulness. 

But whilst these institutions are vo/unfary in the sense explain- 
ed, and formally independent of special ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
they stand tn the most tntimate and vital relation to the Church within 
whose limits they have sprung up. ‘This is a second characteris- 
tic of them worthy of particular notice. There was, and is, 
nothing in the motives which prompted to their organization, or 
in the life by which they are animated, that in the least justifies 
the suspicion or complaint that they are schismatical, or hostile 
to existing Churches. The men who suggested and founded 
them, were in every case among the most faithful and zealous 
members of the Churches which they respectively represented. 
They were influenced in what they did in connection with the 
special religious movements in which they engaged, by the very 
spirit they had imbibed in their Churches, and by the principles 
of pious beneficence which were, at least theoretically, approved 
and inculcated by those Churches. Whatever zeal they showed 
as active promoters of the Bible cause, or any other in which they 
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enlisted, was so far from making them less diligent in their duties 
as members of a Reformed, or an Episcopal, or a Lutheran, Meth- 
odist, or other Church, that they displayed all the more ardor in 
their denominational service, for being so earnest in the special 
work in which they were engaged. 

Abundant proof of this may be found in the fact that these vol- 
untary Christian agencies have never placed themselves in colli- 
sion or conflict with the established Churches. Asa rule, the most 
harmonious relations have existed between them. Instead of tak- 
ing any hostile, or in a bad sense independent attitude towards 
existing denominations, the voluntary societies have always sought 
counsel and aid from the former. They have recognized the 
claims of the Churches in every field occupied by the Churches. 
Their agents have been uniformly instructed, in visiting different 
places, to consult with resident pastors, and operate under their 
advice. 

These societies, therefore, are not to be regarded by any means 
as excrescences. ‘Theyarea legitimate and gracious outgrowth of 
the best life of the Churches, and may be said, in a true sense, to 
draw their vitality from them. Thus, it may be safely affirmed, 
instead of being separatistic, outside movements, that they exist 
in the truest kind of organic connection with the Churches, such 
as is real, healthy, and fruitful in good works. As methods of 
genuine Christian beneficence, they are, and have ever desired and 
sought to be, subordinate and auxiliary ; branches of the tree, and 
not the tree itself. 

Whilst, therefore, such movements have in form and method of 
preparation, severally, their own constitution and rules of action, 
they clearly show their fidelity to the Gospel idea of the Church 
and proper Church order, by making all their efforts tributary to 
the upbuilding of Christianity in accordance therewith. It is the 
Bible of the Christian Church which they labor to circulate through- 
out the world. It is the Gospel of those blessed cardinal facts and 
truths which all true followers of Jesus in all ages have acknow- 
ledged as essential and fundamental. which they strive to publish 
to all nations, tribes and people. And in doing this they toil with 
one accord to lead men everywhere into the visible fold and _fel- 
lowship of the followers of the Lamb. And how many of the 
thousands who have thus been brought in from the neglected 
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highways and hedges of the earth, have become the most active, 
self-denying and suceessful workers in the Church? Besides be- 
ing instrumental in doing much themselves, they have been 
‘‘ brands plucked from the burning”’ of eternal woe, employed by 
Divine grace in kindling afresh the flames of a loving zeal for 
Christ and His cause in many cold or lukewarm hearts. Assuredly, 
societies which effect such results, should not be regarded with 
suspicious jealousy, or stigmatized as ‘‘ unchurchly,’’ independent, 
and irresponsible associations. 

Fully to notice, as another prominent fact pertaining to such 
societies, the amount of good they have done, would require more 
space than can now be given to the subject. It must suffice, there- 


_ fore, simply to name a few points. 


1. They have opened the very field which seems to have been 
needed for the fuller development and exercise of personal Chris- 
tian zeal and energy. 

2. They have kindled an ever-increasing spirit of liberality 
among Christians by presenting occasions and incentives for its 
exercise. In our own country, especially, this may be seen to a 
most extraordinary degree. And in the great majority of cases, 
the millions of money thus devoted to the advancement of Christi- 
anity during the past century, would not only have been withheld, 
but would have been hoarded to the harm of the owners by in- 
creasing the spirit of avarice, or tempting them into habits of 
hurtful luxury. Nor have the millions contributed to these volun- 
tary evangelizing agencies impoverished the Churches, or inter- 
fered with the needful supply of their wants. Rather have the 
Churches themselves been the more liberally supported in conse- 
quence of the enlarged spirit thus cultivated. 

3- Another good effect of such societies is visible in their happy 
reactionary influence upon the inner life of the Churches whose 
members have taken part in the movements. It is not needful to 
set up any extravagant claims for them in this respect, or to sup- 
pose that they are entitled to all the credit for the manifestly in- 
creased Christian activity of the age. But it would be quite as 
unjust to deny that they have largely helped to excite that activity. © 
Let the debt be frankly acknowledged. . 

4. Finally, much of the softening of sharp sectarian, or denom- 
national asperities, is due to the fraternal spirit which consti- 
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tutes an essential element in these voluntary societies, and which 
is fostered by the fellowship with each other in a common work 
into which the members are brought. 

As a most interesting manifestation of a new form of Christian 
life and activity characterizing the nineteenth century, these soci- 
eties cannot fail to occupy a prominent place in our history. They 
may seem to some to have fulfilled, or nearly fulfilled, their special 
mission. Having stimulated zeal to a measure of earnest, intelli- 
gent activity, ina large Christian spirit scarcely known since Apos- 
tolic times, and having brought sundered Churches into a more 
cordial recognition of each other as branches of a common, all- 
embracing Christianity, they may possibly have done their good 
work: But whatever their future history may be, they will always 
be remembered as agencies raised up by the Lord under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and for extraordinary service, and which 
He owned and blessed to the accomplishment of extraordinary re- 
sults in the furtherance of the Gospel. 


PRAVER FOR OUR COUNTRY. 





Lorp! while for all mankind we pray, 
Of every clime, of every coast, 

Oh hear us for our native land, 
The land we love the most. 


Our fathers’ sepulchres are here, 
And here our kindred dwell— 

Our children, too; how could we love 
Another land so well ? 


O guard our shores from every foe, 
With peace our borders bless ; 

With prosperous times our cities crown, 
Our fields with plenteousness. 


Unite us in the sacred love 
Of knowledge, truth, and Thee; 
And let our hills and valleys shout 
The songs of liberty. 
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Lord of the nations! thus to Thee 
Our country we commend; 
Be Thou her Refuge and her Trust, 
Her everlasting Friend. 
— Selected. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


Lesson I—Jan, 2d: 1 Sam. 15: 19-23. 
SAUL REJECTED. 


1. Verse 11: Great opportunities involve great responsibili- 
ties andtrials of character. Saul, as king of Israel, was ina posi- 
tion to do much for the glory of God, for the improvement of the 
people under him, and for his own good. Let this thought be 
improved at the opening of another year. What can we do, what 
ought we to do, what will we do, this year, for God, for ourselves, 
and for others? Our opportunities are great. We are accounta- 
ble for the best improvement of them. 

2. Verse 13: Duty is, todo what God requires of us. His 
law, Word and Spirit, must be our guide. We are not asked to 
choose our own way of serving the Lord. He knows best what it 
is best for us to do. ‘If you love Me, keep JZy commandments,”’ 
(John 14: 15.) Thisis another thought for New Year. Let us 
walk by this rule. 

3. Verse 11: The Lord knows all we do, and sees the motives, 
good or bad, of our hearts, in what we do. Nothing can be hid 
from His eyes. Little did Saul think of this. Do you always 
keep it in mind ? 

4. Verse 15, 21: Saul vainly hoped to make up for his disobe- © 
dience by offering a sacrifice to the Lord. How many dosonow? 
They regard not the voice of the Lord, or His law, and think they 
can make it all right by saying prayers, &c. Sacrifices,devout acts 
of piety are good and right; but hearty, full obedience is better. 
Let both be properly united in our lives. (See Psalm 51: 10.) 

5. Verse 14: Zhe bleating of the sheep. ‘Be sure your sins 
will find you out.’ Here the sheep and oxen betrayed the sin of 
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Saul, and bore witness against him. How solemn the 
lesson. | 

6. Verse 15, 21: Saul, finding all other excuses vain, tried to 
throw the blame of his sin upon the people. ‘This was both cow- 
ardly and false. (Verses 20, 21). And yet nothing is more com- 
mon. Even if the people had urged him to do wrong, he should 
have refused. ‘‘ Resist the devil and he will flee from you.”’ 
(See Psalm 19: 13). | 

7. Verse 23: Rejected of the Lord. It seems hard, often, to be 
cast out by men. But they may wrong us, and we may still have 
the comfort of a conscience void of offense. But when God 
rejects, all is lost. (Read Psalm 119: 8, 33-37)+ 


Lesson I1.—Jan. 9: 1 Sam. 16: 1-13. 
DAVID ANOINTED KING. 


1. Verse 1: Good men may mourn over the fall and punish- 
ment of sinners, whilst feeling that they fully deserve the wages of 
their sins. So our blessed Redeemer wept over doomed Jerusa- 
lem. But if our grief is allowed to interfere with duty to the 
Lord, it is wrong, and He rebukes it. This applies to all merely 
earthly grief. : 

2. Verses 2, 3. Sometimes the path of duty may seem full of 
danger, and we fear to follow it. It was so with Elijah (1 Kings 
19: 3, 4. See also 18: 7-14), and Jeremiah. (1: 6, 8). But 
if we tell the Lord our fears, and seek counsel of Him, He will 
help us. There was nothing of deceit or hypocrisy in what God 
told Samuel to do; it was holy prudence. We are admonished 
even by Jesus, to be ‘‘ wise as serpents, but harmless (that is with- 
out hateful guile) as doves.”’ 

3. Verse 4. The spirit of true obedience overcomes fear, by 
prompt compliance with the will of the Lord. Instead of brood- 
ing over dangers and trials, the true way is to go on humbly, yet 
boldly, in the work given us todo. ‘The Lord never puts a bur- 
den on us without giving grace to bear it. He makes plain paths 
for our feet. ‘‘Say to the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward,’’ is His word of command. 

4. Verse 5. Those elders had probably not a conscience void of 
offense. When the heart condemns us, we are sure to tremble at 
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the thought of meeting God, or one of His faithful prophets. So 
Ahab trembled before Elijah; and Herod and all Jerusalem were 
troubled when the tidings of the birth of Jesus reached them. And 
so the wicked, at the day of judgment, will tremble and call on 
the rocks and hills to cover them from the presence of the Lord. 
So also many persons tremble at the thought of dying. Are you 
_ afraid to think of meeting the Lord? 

5. Verses 5,6. When permitted to enjoy special means of 
grace, it should be done with due preparation of heart. Christians 
should always be in aright spirit for such seasons, but through 
infirmity, carelessness, etc., they are not. Hence the need of self- 
°xamination, renewed repentance, faith and love. 

6. Verse 7: Here are two important truths and lessons. /7rs¢, 
men are apt to judge by mere outward show, and by a carnal, 
earthly rule, beauty of face or form, stature, dress, and fashion- 
able manners. They admire and favor those who have such or- 
naments, and despise those who lack them. ‘Two mistakes and 
wrongs in this. (See James 2: 1-3.) Good fruits, principles 
and works are the true test; not outward display or showy pre- 
tensions and words. Whilst the high-priest was walking about 
the temple arrayed in splendid robes, Jesus was going up and 
down through Judea, Galilee, plainly dressed, but bright to the 
spiritual eye, with meekness, mercy and beneficence. We enter 
a church, see it gaily adorned with gilded crosses, colored and 
figured glass windows, bouquets of flowers, and wreaths of holly, 
laurel and spruce-pine, and may be filled with admiration, as 
though such things were proofs of great pious devotion. The 
outwardly beautiful is not always the true. Absalom’s beauty 
won the hearts of Israel, but he wasarebel. Earthly esthetics 
and heavenly piety are different things. 

Secondly. ‘*The Lord looketh on the heart’’—on its humility, 
faith, love, etc. He tries the heart—knows it altogether. How 
solemn this thought for every one of us; and how comforting, 
too, for sincere, faithful Christians who may be misjudged or de- 
spised by men. (See Isaiah 55: 8, 9; Jeremiah 17: 9, 10; Ps. 
51: 10; Matt. 15: 19; Luke 16: 15.) 

7. Verse 13. On David anointed a new measure of the grace of 
the Spirit was bestowed. He had been a child of God before ; 
but being set apart for a special work, God supplied the needful 
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gift. The anointing was the outward symbol, visible sign and seal 
of this. He was still a youth, about eighteen years old. Has the 
Lord no special work for you? Settle this point now in your 
youth, and prayerfully seek the gifts and grace needful for it. 
Enter on the true mission of life at once. 


Lesson L11.—1 Samuel 17: 38-51. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


1. In general, the Lesson shows us the soldier of the Lord in 
conflict with a champion of men. It is a picture of ‘‘the good 
fight of faith ’’ in all ages. Are you with David fighting for the 
Lord and His cause, or with Goliath fighting against Him and 
Elis cause? ‘‘Who is on the Lord’s side?’’ ‘‘ Choose ye this 
day.’’ You cannot keep out of the fight. You are even now in 
it on the one side or other. 

2. Verses 38, 39. Every soldier must have his armor, his 
weapons of warfare. Sau/’s armor showed his spirit, on what he 
mainly depended—/leshly weapons, human strength. Having for- 
saken the Lord, he relied on these. But how Uttle they helped 
him in his last battle. Many do as Saul did. They rely on them- 
selves, on worldly prudence, deceit, artifices—on their own good 
resolutions, firmness, etc. Hence in the evil day they fall. 

David's armor was humble faith in God. He could not and 
would not fight the giant with Saul’s. The spirit of the world 
and the spirit of true faith cannot be fitted to each other. (See 
Ps. 18: 23 20: 73 Is. $i: 25 Jem 27:.5,.6; Eph. 6::13-18.) 

3. Verses 42-44. The soldiers of the Lord are despised as well 
as hated by the world—desfzsed because they seem,so small, weak 
and insignificant in comparison with what the world thinks great, 
grand and powerful ; Aa¢ed because they dare to fight against it, 
and with such simple weapons. (Ps. 10: 2; 35: 12.) Goliath 
forgot that Samson, in the strength of God, had slain hundreds 
of Philistines with the jaw-bone of anass. He little dreamed 
that day would be his last. ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.’’ 

4. Verse 45. Mark the secret of young David’s courage. ‘‘ The 
righteous is bold as a lion when the wicked is before him.’’ ‘‘In 
the name of the Lord of hosts’’—that is, zof in my own name or 
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strength, or for my own renown, or with any reliance on such 
help as my people may give; Jdu¢ relying on God, by the com- 
mand of God, and for His honor. ‘* The name of the Lord is a 
strong tower; the righteous runneth into it and is safe.’’ (Prov. 
18: 10.) ‘*Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might.’’ In all your temptations and spiritual conflicts, remem- 
ber this. Do it, and you will prevail. (1 John 5: 4, 5.) 

5. Verses 46, 47. God helps those who trust in Him by grant- 
ing them visions of victory. (See Romans 8: 38.) 

6. Verses 48-50. When God gives it force, a pebble from the 
brook can slay a Goliath. Still more are ‘‘the weapons of our 
warfare * * mighty to the pulling down of strongholds.’* (2 
or, 10: 4.) 

7. Verse 51. ‘‘ The wicked perish by their own sword,’’ holds 
as true to-day as when Goliath was slain. (See Ps. 38: 15.) 


Lesson IV.—1 Sam. 18: 1-16. 


DAVID IN THE PALACE. 


1. David’s victory over Goliath won for him great renown and 
honors. These exposed him, however, to great temptations. 
Prosperity is pleasant, but dangerous for weak men. It puts faith 
in God, love to Him, and all other principles and graces, to a 
severe test. But such a trial of David’s virtue was needful to fit 
him for his life’s mission. Hence God permitted it. The same 
is true of every one. ‘Watch and prayjthat ye enter not into 
temptation.’’* See 1 Peter r: 7. 

2. Verses 1-4. A faithful friend and counsellor is a great 
blessing for youth exposed to temptation. Such a friend God 
gave David in Jonathan. Let Jesus be more than a Jonathan to 
you. Next to him choose for your dearest companions the best, 
the most virtuous and pious around you. V. 4. This was a com- 
mon custom, as a symbolic pledge of service, even to parting with 
raiment and weapons. So Jesus clothes all who trust and love 
Him, with the robe of His righteousness, and arms them with the 
weapons of His grace. Hestripped Himself to cover us; though 
rich, He became poor for us. 

3. Verses 5-14. David was true and faithful as Saul’s servant, 
and acted prudently. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
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wisdom.’’ Be contented and faithful in every situation. Faith- 
ful in the least, the soul learns to be faithful in much. 

4. Verses 6-9. Saul’s hateful jealousy sprang from indulging 
wickedness, and being turned from the Lord. Sin indulged 
leads from bad to worse ; it spreads like weeds. O what need of 
prayerful care. ‘*‘Keep thy heart with all diligence.’’ Sin is 
base as well as bad. 

5. Werses 9, ro. Saul indulged murderous envy and hatred in 
his heart, and now seeks actually to kill David. It was so with 
Cain. David had been the means of saving him and his king- 
dom from the Philistines; but all that is forgotten. ‘‘ The evil 
spirit from God.’’ Devils as well as good angels are under God's 
power. When men wz// sin, God punishes them by giving them 
up to the full power of their sin. So He punished hard-hearted, 
stubborn Pharaoh, by hardening his heart still more. So Judas 
was punished by being given up to the spirit of covetousness. 
(See Romans 1: 24.) aid earnestly all should pray, ‘‘ take not 
Thy Holy Spirit from me.’ 

6. Verse 12. Piety rebukes sin, and good men are a terror to 
evil-doers. Haman, also, was afraid of Mordecai, Ahab of 
Elijah, and Belshazzar’s princes of Daniel. 


Lesson V.—1 Sam. 20: 35-42. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


I. Verse 35. David’s prosperity in the palace was brief; he is 
now a wanderer or fugitive from Saul; alone in the field or open 
country, persecuted, in trouble. But the Lord who protected 
him in one place can keep him safe in another. With the Lord 
on his side he had no need to fear. (Ps. 23: 4.) Whom the. 
Lord loveth He chasteneth. 

2. Verses 35-40. Jonathan remained true to David in adver- 
sity, risking even his own life. What a comfort to poor outcast 
David. You can have a still better friend, one who loved you 
when you were His enemy. Who is it? Are you in covenant 
bonds with Him? 

3. Verse 41. Asad meeting. Alas! how soon and woefully the 
scenes of life may change! But the Lord makes all things work 
together for good to them that love Him. Let us ‘glory in 
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tribulations also.’’—David, the victor over Goliath, on the ground 
in tears! A wounded spirit who can bear? But Jonathan is with 
him. If we must mourn, how well for us if we can pour out our 
sorrows at Jesus’ feet—tell Him our woes, and feel His arms 
of love around us. Do you know this by comforting personal 
experience? 

4. Verse 42. David was strengthened by Jonathan’s renewed 
pledge and proof of fidelity. When the risen Redeemer revealed 
Himself to weeping Mary, how her broken heart was healed, with 
what joyful steps she hastened to tell the disciples the good news. 
‘‘ Bear ye one anothers’ burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.’’ 
There may be some troubled, desponding soul for you to comfort. 
When David, subsequently, lamented in adirge the death of 
Jonathan, (2 Sam. 1: 17-27), among other things he praised his 
love as ‘“‘wonderful, passing the love of women.’ ‘The love of 
Jesus to His people ‘‘ PASSETH KNOWLEDGE.’’ Make sure of that 
love. 


} 


DIFFERENCES. 





Broad and Deep. 

WHEN the leading advocates of the new Mercersburg Lancas- 
ter theology in our Church supposed themselves and their cause 
strong enough to speak out boldly, they freely acknowledged that 
their theory and scheme, their theology and cultus, were not in 
harmony with the historical faith and practice of the Reformed 
‘Church. They even went further. ‘They claimed for it a degree 
of originality in regard both to method and matter, affecting vital 
points, which logically and necessarily involved serious essential 
departures from the faith of the Church. Indeed this was boast- . 
filly maintained as the great merit of their theory and measures. 
This was done at Chambersburg, in October, 1862, as may be seen 
in the report of the majority of the Committee on the Liturgy. 
Its languag e has often been quoted, and may be seen in the fe- 
Jormed Church Monthly for 1874 (in which this whole Report was 
republished), pp. 240, 289, 293, 294, noting the ztafcized senten- 
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ces. It was done again at the General Synod of Dayton, 1866, 
and reiterated in the Tract published soon after, entitled: ‘‘ Vin- 
dication of the Revised Liturgy.’’ It may be seen in the Tract, 
‘‘ Christological Theology,”’ of 1864. How often and openly it 
was done in the “‘ Reformed Church Messenger,’ and the ‘‘Mer- 
cersburg Review,’ we will not pretend tosay. But the fact will of 
course not be denied by any familiar with the public sayings and 
published writings of the Mercersburg school. The Theological 
Faculty at Lancaster will not deny it, remembering some of their 
contributions to the department of Theology and criticisms in the 
Messenger a year or two back, together with some in the Jercers- 
burg Review. Dr. T. G. Apple will not deny it, remembering 
Prof. Fritschel’s articles on Nevinism,and his own notices of Prof. 
F. Noone we think who is acquainted with the facts inthe case, 
will dare to deny that there was, at least,a time when those who 
had a right to know and speak, admitted that Mercersburg Theol- 
ogy, like its new Order of Worship, was not the theology held by 
the Reformed Church for three hundred years prior to the at- 
tempted introduction of their novelties. Dr. Dorner saw and 
asserted this. 

But latterly there has been a seeming change of front in regard 
to this matter. Fond hopes cherished for the triumph of the 
peculiar tenets of the Mercersburg School have been disappointed. 
The scheme to revolutionize both the faith and worship of the 
Reformed Church, especially by foisting the new Order of Wor- 
ship on the congregations has failed, pitifully failed. Even in the 
Eastern Synods, where the Mercersburg party claims strong pre- 
ponderance, and where it controls synodical votes by large ma- 
jorities, there are whole Classes, numbering scores of congrega- 
tions, in which the new Order is used according to the rubrics, 
and as it is meant to be used, NOT 2” a@ single congregation. In 
fact we know éu¢ one single congregation in the three Eastern 
Synods in which it is so used,and that is Sz. Stephen's, tn Lancaster, 
organized under the immediate supervision of the Professors there, 
and composed almost entirely of members of the Institutions. In 
some of the few cases where attempts were made to introduce it, 
it has been found expedient to drop it in great measure, if not alto- 
gether, as has been recently done in the First Reformed Church 
in Allentown. 
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And Mercersburg ¢heology, distinctively such, has fared no bet- 
ter than its ritualism. Of course when those who act with that 
party, preach the old Gospel doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
their preaching is acceptable; and in this way many may be de- 
ceived into regarding such sermons as Mercersburg theology. But 
let any try to set forth and defend, in their sermons, the peculiar 
notions of that theology, stating them in such words and language 
as may be found in the writings of the three or four theologians who 
are responsible for the scheme, and they will‘‘soon find out how 
it takes. , 

This manifest aversion of the Church to the whole thing, when- 
ever its nature and tendency have been learned, has been plainly 
noticed by its devoted advocates. And what now? 

What else, to be sure, than quietly to cease speaking about it as 
something profoundly mew, original, materially or essentially dif- : 
fering on the vital points from the old Apostolic faith of the 
Church. It would really be amusing, if it were not so serious a 
matter, to mark how terms and phrases, discarded and opposed ten 
years ago, are again taken up and fondled. In 1866, at Dayton, 
a resolution with the word Hvangelica/ in it was offered. Imme- 
diately a friend of Mercersburg moved to strike out the word, and 
after some debate the motion to strike cut was lost by only a few 
votes. Now one may read the despised word in § articles 
from Mercersburg pens. Even Dr. Gerhart used it in his late 
sermons. 

The policy seems to be at present to keep the peculiarities of 
the new theology as much as possible zz the background, and to 
make it /ook and sound* so like our old faith that few, if any, may 
see the difference. It is asserted that the advocates of that the- 
ology have been misunderstood, possibly through some want of 
care on their part in expressing themselves, but still misunder- 
stood. It is urged that the two parties in the Church are after all 
not so widely sundered in regard to fundamental doctrines and 





*This may seem to involve an uncharitable insinuation, Wecan’t helpit. The movement 
has too long prospered under false pretenses, and by the use of lamb’s-wool spectacles. Good- 
natured, charitable people may be caught five times by the “‘ confidence game,”’ but after that 
they must be exceedingly silly to let themselves be caught again, and worse than silly if, by 
being caught, the cause of truth, even more than themselves, suffersharm. For our own part, 
like some others, we learned the jesuitical character of the movement by sad experience in for- 
mer years. No, Our charity must be armed with the keenest vigilance, and especially at 
this time. The last two months have plainly taught this lesson. 
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essential usages; that the diversities affect words rather than 
things, modes of expression rather than principles. 

Would that this were so. It might be somewhat humiliating to 
discover, after fifteen or twenty-five years of such a conflict as has 
disturbed the peace of the Church, that it was all about mere 
words, and without any real ground for hostile diversity. 
Such humiliation, however, might be well endured by those guilty 
of contending so sharply with each other about mere words. But 
it is notso. Both sides have clearly seen and deeply felt that 
there has been vastly more at stake than words. Especially may 
this be affirmed of the ritualistic party, taking their own bold and 
vehement declarations at Chambersburg, 1862, and at York and 
Dayton in 1866, and their admissions at Philadelphia in 1869. 

So far as there is any evidence bearing on the case, that party 
has not changed either its theology or its ultimate aims. They 
have never retracted one of their errors. They have never 
avowed a change of views in regard to a single tenet of their pe- 
culiar theology. No acknowledgment of having gone too far in 
their departure from the historical faith and cultus of the Re- 
formed Church has ever been made—at least not to our know- 
ledge. Even attempts at defending some of their extreme views 
by appeals in support of them to Reformed authorities, feeble, 
futile and evasive as those attempts have been, have only betrayed 
a determination to force those Reformed authorities into the ser- 
vice of the New Order theology. 

In reality, then, matters stand, as regards the position of the: 
leading advocates of that theology, just as they have been standing 
since its innovations were thrust into the Church. The old 
differences continue. Nothing has been said or done by those who 
have occasioned them to warrant the belief that they are less se- 
rious now than they have been all along. Smoothing them over 
with specious sophistries no more heals them than untempered 
mortar mends a broken wall. Hiding them does not remove 
them. They may be thus laid aside, and covered only for a more 
convenient season. The Romish Church often adopted this sort 
of policy when it found that certain measures could not be imme- 
diately carried through. The new doctrines and usages it sought 
to introduce were not abandoned, but only laid aside for a more 
favorable time. Meanwhile it worked earnestly, though secretly, 
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to prepare the way for their final adoption. In this manner fears 
were quieted, suspicion was lulled to sleep, opposition died out, 
and Rome carried its points. The Lord teaches His people les- 
sons of vigilance by history, as well asin His Word. Ought not 
such lessons to be heeded ? 

What now are the differences dividing the sentiment and life of 
our Church? Wewill not try to make them appear greater than -- 
they really are. There is no need of exaggerating them ; they 
are broad and deep enough in reality. But neither should we 
shut our eyes against looking them fairly in the face, because the 
new theology, and what it involves, is held and taught by certain 
persons from whom some would rather not differ. Where the 
pure faith and life of a Church are at stake, all mere personal re- 
gards should yield, at any cost of private feeling. 

As has often been shown, the differences relate to doctrines and 
worship, both necessarily affecting religious life. To avoid the 
appearance even of personalities, let the two sides be designated 
by two letters of the alphabet. Take # to represent those who 
are contending for the old Gospel Reformed faith and practice, 
and JV to represent the WVWew Order scheme. 


Doctrinal Differences. 


— first, in general: 

The 2. cling firmly to the distinctive faith or creed of the Re- 
formed Church in its fair historical character and sense, and its 
essential fundamental principles. They do so because they are 
fully persuaded that the Reformed faith, as set forth in the Hei- 
delberg Catechism (in its true historical sense), and by theolo- 
gians of acknowledged authority, is truly Scriptural. Hence they 
hold that all ministers and theological teachers in the Reformed 
Church are solemnly bound, whilst they remain such, ta uphold, 
inculcate and defend that faith, as the constitution requires them 
to do, and as, indeed, they have sworn todo. The &. do not 
deny development in regard to the form of stating or the method 
of exhibiting the faith. Neither do they insist on a stiff, rigor- 
ous adherence to matters of secondary import. But they contend 
that any such development must be legitimate, true to the pecu- 
liar faith of the Church! Development must not be made a cover 
for revolution. The identity of the Church must be truly main- 
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tained; its historical character, not its name only, must be pre- 
served. 

The zealous adherence of the R. to the faith of the Church has 
never been disproved even by the other side. They have been 
called Pietists, Puritans, and other like names; but no earnest at- 
tempt has ever been made to show that, as a body or party, they 
have departed from the Reformed faith (distinctively such) in a 
single doctrine. A few years ago two brethren, who had expressed 
themselves incautiously on two points, were violently denounced 
as heretics; but the party was never charged with holding the 
views ascribed to those brethren. 

The JV., on the contrary, do not thus hold to the Reformed 
faith, either in regard to doctrine or worship. They have as- 
sumed the right of changing it materially and essentially, on the 
ground that such freedom is allowed by Protestantism. Hence, 
in their theology they have not felt themselves bound by the clear 
historical sense of the doctrinal standards of the Church. On 
many vital points they have maintained views which are radically 
at variance with the faith of the Reformed Church, and which, in 
some cases, have been explicitly rejected by the Church, in for- 
mer times, as false. This has been done in two ways, viz.: hy 
going far back of the Reformation, and seeking to revive errors of 
the third, fourth, and later centuries, and also by introducing, in 
whole or in part, Romish and ultra-Lutheran doctrines, and sub- 
stituting them for those of the Reformed faith. They have claimed 
the same liberty in regard to the worship and religious usages of 
the Church. And they have. acted accordingly. ‘Whilst still 
holding to the zame Reformed, and professing admiration for the 
doctrinal symbols and religious life of the Church, they have in- 
troduced, and are pushing measures subversive of its true his- 
torical character. 

Assuredly, here is a broad, irreconcilable difference between R. 
and N., so long as each adheres firmly to its position. Which of 
the two is right, tried by Reformed standards? 

Secondly. Special points of difference. 

1. R. and N. differ totally in regard to the fundamental doc- 
trine of the relation of God to creation, and especially to man, as 
the crown of the earthly creation. 

R. contend — God created all these things, including man as 
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a living soul, by His word of power, and that in their essence, 
substance, nature, they are infinitely distinct from Him. 

N. contend that creation, especially man as a living soul, is an 
emanation, in some subtle sense, from the being or substance of 
God, and so organically conjoined with the Creator. 

2. R. and N. differ in regard to the constitution of the person of 
Jesus Christ, as the Word becomes flesh, and the purpose of His 
incarnation. 

R. hold that in Jesus Christ the Divine and human natures 
were and remain entirely distinct, each according to its own pro- 
per nature; and that they deny any such union between the two, 
is affirmed by the phrase organic conjunction, They also main- 
tain that the great purpose of the incarnation was the provision of 
a full and complete atonement for sin by the vicarious, propitia- 
tory, sacrificial death of Christ. 

N. hold and maintain that in the incarnation the substance of 
the Godhead, in the person of the Eternal Son, entered into full, 
literal, substantial, organic conjunction with human nature as a 
whole, the Divine and human natures thus coalescing and forming 
a theanthropic (god-man) nature. They also hold, as a conse- 
quence of this theory, that redemption was and is effected by vir- 
tue of the new swdstuntiad life thus imparted to human nature, (as 
a new Divine substance). On the relation of the death of Christ 
to this theory of redemption, they have not as yet given a satis- 
factory explanation. 

3. &. and J. differ in regard to the office of the Holy Ghost, 
and His gracious relation to the children of God. 

The former hold to the old Reformed doctrine, taught in all the 
standards and hymn-books of the Church, that the Holy Spirit 
may and does work immediately and directly upon the mind and 
heart, and that He is not bound in His operations to outward or- 
dinances as administered by office-bearers in the Church. 

The latter 2V. maintained that the Holy Spirit so resides in the 
vistble Church, that He always works through its sacramental chan- 
nels, and is not to be expected outside of those channels. They 
deny special outpourings of the Holy Ghost: since the day of 
Pentecost. 

4. #. and JV. differ in regard to the Sacraments. 

f. believe the Sacraments to be signs and seals of the grace of 
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God to men, as is plainly taught in the Scriptures, and expressly 
declared in the Heidelberg Catechism. 

NV. maintain that the Sacraments-are channels through which 
some real divine substance is conveyed over into the soul. In 
Baptism this effects regeneration ; in the Lord’s Supper this sub- 
stance promotes sanctification. And further, in regard to Bap- 
tism, JV. maintain that ‘‘ the external and the internal, the visible 
and the invisible, the natural and the supernatural, or the washing 
with water and the grace of Christ, ave always joined together in 
one and the same transaction.’ ‘This is most positively denied by 
R., and is pronounced a pernicious error. 

5. In regard to the forgiveness of sin: 

R. maintain that both pardon and the personal assurance of it 
come directly from God, by the Holy Spirit, and that no peni- 
tent sinner is dependent on the word or office of a human priest 
in this matter. 

N. maintain that even a Christian who has erred and repents, 
cannot have certain assurance of forgiveness until it is spoken by 
the Church, through some proper officer, z. ¢., priest. 


Of ritualistic differences 


we have not time or space at present to write; and it may hardly 
be necessary; they have been frequently set forth. Besides, a 

recent description of the way in which worship is conducted in the 

College Church at Lancaster, renders it doubly superfluous to add 

anything on this point. That service at the semi-centennial of 
the seminary during the late Synod, offended not a few even of its 

warmest friends. 

Thus, then, every one may see how widely and fundamentally 
R. and JV. differ, and on most vital points. Which shall prevail? 
Shall JV. succeed in the scheme to revolutionize the Reformed 
Church? or will the Church reject the innovations? The cause 
of V. is waning. They feel it. Only let none be now deceived 
by any seeming change of colors, whilst the radical and subver- 
sive errors are still maintained. Now is the time for the Church 
to choose whether it will stand firmly by the old, tried Apostolic 
faith of the Fathers, or give place to another Gospel, which yet is 
not a Gospel. : 
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AN OLD REFORMED SERMON. 





[During the latter part of the year 1761, or the first half of 
1762, a series of sermons was preached in the Race street Re- 
formed Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Yohn Conrad Steiner, 
who was then pastor of the congregation. The series consists of 
eighteen sermons, which were published soon after the author’s 
death, (in July, 1762,) under the general title, Zhe glorious ap- 
pearing of the Lord Fesus unto the General Judgment, etc. ‘In 
these sermons the great and solemn things that pertain to the last 
Judgment are set forth with much clearness of arrangement, apt- 
ness of illustration, and power of application. Many of his ap- 
plications are wonderfully tender, touching and warm-hearted. 
* * He lifts up his voice like a trumpet, and speaks as in the 
light and solemnity of eternity. It would be well if this earnest 
book could be read by every careless, slumbering, sinful soul.”’ 

Of course the sermons were preached and published in German. 
The following sketch and extracts were prepared at our request by 
Mr. 4. £. Stern, a student in the Theological Department of 
Ursinus College. They are given here as well for their intrinsic 
worth as for the evidence they furnish of the doctrines held and 
of the kind of preaching done by our Reformed Fathers more than 
a hundred years ago. | 


Lhe Gracious Address and Invitation of Jesus, the Judge, to the 
Leighteous. Matt. 25-34. ‘* Then shall the King say*to them 
on LIts right hand—Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 

That is a remarkable promise of the Lord which He makes to 
those who serve Him—‘‘ Where I am, there also shall my servant 
be.”’ John 12: 26. A servant of Christ is one who, having re- 
pudiated the dominion of the devil, of sin, of the world, and of 
the flesh, surrenders entirely to Jesus Christ as his rightful Lord 
and King, and becomes His follower. For in the following of 
Christ, His real service consists, according to His own explana- 
tion—‘‘ He who will serve me, let him follow me.’’ To such a 
one Christ makes this assurance and promise: ‘‘ He shall be 
where I am.’’ We all know where the Lord Jesus is—at the right 
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hand of the Majesty of God on high, where the Saviour, after His 
sufferings on earth, was crowned with praise and glory. Heb. 2: 9. 
But He does not desire to enjoy this honor and glory alone. In 
His Father’s house there are many mansions, and He is gone 
thither to prepare a place for His followers. John 14: 2. This 
was also the substance of the Saviour’s last petition in his prayer 
as our High-priest. John 17: 24. 

Now just as the Father always hears and answers the Son, so 
also in this petition, which is answered every time a believing 
soul departs from the body of death, and is translated into Christ’s 
kingdom. Phil. 1: 23. This prayer of our Lord, however, will 
be realized in the most perfect and complete manner on the day 
of final judgment, etc., when he will return from heaven, and 
take all His faithful ones unto Himself in heaven, so that they 
also be where He is. John 14: 3. 

In regard to the real reception and introduction of the faithful 
into the glories and felicities of His kingdom, observe the words 
of the text, where He reveales to us the gracious sentence to be 
pronounced upon the righteous— Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.”’ 3 

Let us observe this benign and comfortable promise in its two 
divisions : 

I. The kind address of King Jesus to the sheep on His right. 

Il. His loving invitation to them. 

[Then follows a preliminary exhortation on the part of the 
preacher to a prayerful, solemn and devout attention t® the con- 
sideration of these gladsome, comforting words, together with a 
prayer to this effect : ee 

In addressing those on His right hand, the Lord calls them— 
‘¢Ye blessed of my Father.’’ Few words these, but they tell of 
far more good and blessedness than all the most brilliant and 
high-sounding epithets and honorary titles of this world, because 
there are eternal and imperishable spiritual treasures included in 
this blessing. According to the original meaning of the word, 
to bless, literally implies—to speak good to any one, to speak well 
of and to wish well to any one. In thissense man may be said to- 
bless. See the injunction of the Lord to Aaron and his sons, 
through Moses. Numbers 6: 23, etc. For men are limited in 
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their mutual blessing to wishing each other well, and then hoping 
and patiently expecting their benedictions to be realized and be- 
stowed by the Lord, the only spring and source of all blessings. 
But when the word is used with reference to God, it has a much 
higher and greater force and meaning; it then comprehends the 
actual communication of good, both of temporal and bodily, as 
well as of eternal and spiritual blessings. The Old Testament is 
full of instances of the former kind, of communications of tem- 
poral boons and blessings to the Jewish people, where these, how- 
ever, were almost always typical and prophetical of corresponding 
spiritual gifts to be awarded in the New Testament economy. 
Deut. 28. The word is, however, explicitly used of higher, 
heavenly, soul-comforting gifts and benefits. Therein consists the 
emphasis of the new name wherein the Lord hath promised to call 
His servants. Isaiah 65: 15-23. Of the latter kind, also, the 
words of Christ; in our text must be understood to speak. For, 
although they were blessed in temporal and earthly things, those 
are, however, neither the benedictions and the boons for which 
the children of God yearn and sigh nor the treasures which God 
hath promiséd them; but they are the more exalted blessings 
which especially appease the cravings and satisfy the longings of 
an immortal soul, to the blissful enjoyment of which we are only 
fully admitted at that great and notable day. 

But now, whereas all men are by nature in sin, and conse- 
quently under the curse—since the law cries out with an appalling 
voice, ** Gursed be he that confirmeth not all the words of thislaw 
to do them !’’ How, then, we may ask, have thdse thus addressed 
been separated from the number of the condemned and attained 
to the title of dlessed of my Father? Paul gives us a solution to 
the problem saying, Gal. 3: 13: ‘Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” Accordingly, 
the Son of the blessed and exalted God hath become a substitute 
for the condemned, hath taken their sins and punishment on Him- 
self, and willingly allowed Himself to be hung on the cross for a 
curse and an anathema, that with the boundlessly loving and 
pitying purpose to fully be their security and hostage, to suffer all 
in their stead, and make it as if they had themselves atoned for 
their sins. He has become that which we were, in order that we 
should become what He was. The curse of the condemned has 
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been placed by God on this one person, so that from this one 
person the blessing might come upon all nations and peoples. 
But here we must carefully observe that none can ever partake of 
this priceless boon and most exalted blessing except those who 
seriously and sincerely turn away from sin, the source of all curse 
and condemnation, and by faith unite with Christ, the only source 
of all blessing. As Paul affirms, Gal. 3: 14, ‘‘ That the blessing 
of Abraham comes on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ, that we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit through taith.”’ 

Faith, then, is the hand with which we seize and receive the 
blessing which Christ has procured for us. As soon as a soul 
unites with Christ in living faith, the great change and transfor- 
mation takes place, viz., that man is made a child of grace out of © 
a child of wrath. His sins are forgiven, his punishment is remit- 
ted, and a right is awarded him to all the blessings of the king- 
dom of grace and of glory. From this moment all the wells of 
the great deep, all the unfathomable abysses of God’s eternal love 
and compassion are opened unto him. The soul is now blessed 
in Christ Jesus. It receives the Holy Ghost, who enlightens the 
understanding, who pours out the love of God into the heart, who 
completely sanctifies it and transfigures it into the image of God. 
Now all the storehouses of God are open to it, out of which it can 
take grace for grace, blessing for blessing, and power for power. 
That is meant by Christ’s calling his elect dlessed. 

But why “* ddessed of my Father?’ Because He now speaks as 
the Son, to whom all judgment is given by the Father, and be-— 
cause He views His Father as the source of all blessings that have 
been shed abroad upon His true believers; as Him who, accord- 
ing to His eternal plan, has chosen them for everlasting life, who 
has illuminated, regenerated, justified and sanctified them, so that 
now nothing more remains but for them to receive the full har- 
vest of blessing, of which they have in this world already enjoyed 
the first fruits. : 

What inexpressible joy to those on His right hand! Although 
they have even in this life many enjoyments of Christ’s blessings, 
still their ever vigilant and powerful adversary lurks about them 
day and night to destroy them. The law of God itself lays the 
curse of sin and all the misery entailed by it before their feet. 
Sad and gloomy thoughts ofttimes haunt them. Mournful misgiv- 
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ings as to their state, and dreadful, agonizing apprehensions lest 
they would yet be lost, rack and torture their hearts. Even the 
most powerful promises of the Gospel, even the most consolatory 
and reassuring words of zealous, faithful teachers, cannot always 
dispel their fears or take away their terrors. But now, when 
Jesus, their King, calls out to them, ‘‘ Ye d/essed of my Father,”’ 
all dread of the curse shall eternally vanish from them, like mist 
before the sun. Numbers 23: 8; zded 22: 6. 

Il. Zhe loving invitation. This word come comprehends a new 
degree of elevation and exaltation of the elect to their perfect 
salvation. Hitherto they have ascended by divers steps to the 
second coming of Christ, the resurrection of their bodies and 
their re-union with the soul; their gathering before Jesus; their 
separation from the wicked; their place at the right hand of 
Jesus; His benign address to them as the blessed of the Father ; 
and now the inviting voice of Jesus, ‘‘come,’’ leads them still far- 
ther up to the highest stage of advancement and exaltation, ad- 
mitting them into eternal happiness. Of course the elect come to 
Jesus and Jesus comes to them already in this life, (Eph. 3: 17) out 
of which union and communion through faith, much inward con- 
solation, happiness and refreshment, result to the believers ; for 
in Him we find peace and rest for our souls. Matt. 11: 19, 20. 
Still, however gracious and gladdening this union with Christ 
may be in some, it is nevertheless imperfect, having to fight 
against the corruption of the flesh, and, moreover, dwelling in the 
midst of a perverted generation of godless, worldly men, who great- 
ly vex and persecute them. * Hence the earnest, longing, wistful 
gaze upward and homeward. 2 Cor. 5: 4, 8. 


Application. 


[This is given in an abbreviated form]. What think ye of this . 
subject! Have ye all felt the ineffable sublimity, the untold bliss 
of these words, which will be spoken to God’s chosen band of 
faithful disciples? No doubt most of you wish to have that word 
spoken to you, to enter in with Jesus into the mansions of bliss 
on that great day. But since there will be a smaller number on 
His right hand than on His left, it behooves us to consider these 
words more closely. Have you ever experienced a sense of that 
curse you are under, of the terrible state of sin and danger you are 
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in, of true sorrow and repentance for your wickedness and rebel- 
lion? Have you, with your overwhelming load of misery, come 
to Christ, like the prodigal son to his father? Have you cried to 
Him for mercy or grace? Have you received pardon and rein- 
statement in His favor? Have you felt and tasted aught of the 
sweetness and bliss of a communion with Him? Do you rejoice 
in the hope of the future and eternal lot that is to be yours in 
heaven ? Can you bear the malice and persecution of the world, 
saying with Asaph, ‘‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee?’’ etc. 
Psalm 73: 25, 26. If youdo not find these indications and marks 
in yourselves, be assured you are not yet come to Christ, and He 
can never say come to you. But, then, alas! what a dreadful state 
is yours? You are among the cursed, and it may be with you as 
is said in Psalm rog: 17: ‘‘Forsake the things of this world.”’ 
Matt. 16: 24: ‘‘Flee the wrath to come! think of the loving 
Jesus calling, beckoning to you.’’ Matt. 11: 28, 30: ‘Care not 
for the pain it may cause the natural man; lay aside the lusts of 
the flesh and be saved forever!’’ 

But ye chosen of the Lord, ye beloved souls, who have the as- | 
surance of God’s favor and grace in your hearts—happy, inex- 
pressibly blessed are you! Here is the consummation, the cap- 
stone of all your blessings! If you have rejoiced ofttimes in the 
blessed nearness, in the comforting promises of the Lord, how can 
you contain the happiness—perfect, unalloyed, supreme—which 
awaits you? You should also draw an impulse and a resolution 
from these words: 

first of all, they should prompt you to most fervent gratitude to 
your God, and then bring you to the resolve entirely to dedicate 
yourselves to His service, and thereby win others for Him. Isa. 
61: 9. Deny the polluted, sordid pleasures and treasures of this 
world, and walk holy and pure before the Lord. 

Furthermore, they should lead you to pray for others, if you can 
do nothing more. Especially, too, should one choir of believers 
welcome another with the words of Psalm 118: 26. 

finally, they should increase in you a longing desire for the 
heavenly home, and a corresponding contempt of, and estrange- 
ment from, the sinful abode of our pilgrimage here below. 

- If there be a soul here who longs for this sweet and blessed wel- 
come, who would like to come to the Lord and have all sins for- 
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given, and was led away by His blood, but who cannot on ac- 
count of the deafening cries of the devil, the law and the con- 
science, take hope, and trustingly believe in Christ’s all-pardon- 
ing love, let me assure that shrinking, hesitating, trembling soul, 
that he has never rejected one yet, but that all who are weary and 
heavy laden may find immortal rest in His loving bosom. 


CHURCH REVIVALS, 


Or revivals of the Church, are regarded with great disfavor by 
ultra, false churchists generally. This is easilyexplained. Such 
revivals, even in their genuine Gospel character, are in their very 
nature and principle antagonistic to the whole idea of ultra 
churchism, with its sacerdotal ard false sacramentistic notions. 
They come directly from the Lord, ‘and in answer to the fervent, 
persevering prayers of His people. They are the immediate 
work of the Holy Spirit, shed in new, refreshing measure upon 
the people through the preaching of the truth and other means of 
grace. Hence they bear the most overwhelming kind of testi- 
mony against the exaggerated virtue claimed by churchists for 
formal offices and outward ordinances; against an inherent, suf- 
ficient, soul-saving efficacy of forma/ sacraments. 

But revivals have often fallen into disrepute, both theoretically 
and practically, among earnest evangelical Christians, ministers 
and people. This has happened in consequence of a perversion 
and abuse of them by fanatics, and the evil results of such abuses. 
Caricature imitations of true revivals have been produced by 
manufactured excitements in communities, especially where spirit- 
ual deadness or languor may long have prevailed. Great carnal 
excesses followed, and what seemed to begin in the Spirit ended 
in the flesh. 

Such perversions and hurtful excesses, however, no more justify 
a repudiation of true revivals, no more disprove the need of them, 
and the duty to desire and pray for them, than the carnal worldly 
abuse of the Lord’s Day, or of the Scripturally warranted histori- 
cal Festivals of the Christian Church furnishes an argument 
against their proper observance. 


Church Revivals. <7 


Here, as in all other matters of this kind, we must ask sincerely 

and teachably, 

What saith the Lord? — 
In answer, His Word, both in the Old and New Testaments, dis- 
tinctly teaches that genuine revivals are in entire harmony with 
the economy of grace. Turn first to the O/7 Testament. Here 
are found such paragraphs as these: 

Ps. 85: 6.—Will Thou not revive us again, that ‘Thy people 
may rejoice in Thee ? 

Ps. 80: 18, 19.—Quicken us, and we will call upon Thy name ; 
turn us again, O Lord God of hosts, cause Thy face to shine, and 
we shall be saved. 

Isaiah 32: 15.—Until the Spirit be poured upon us from on 
high, and the wilderness be a fruitful field, etc. (See, also, Is. 
62: 5-12.) 

Jer. 31: 31-34.—Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel. * * * * 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall be my people. 

Joel 2: 28.—And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, etc. 

Heb. 3: 2.—O Lord, revive Thy work. 

Zach. 12: 1o.—And I will pour upon the house of David, and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plication, etc. 

Mal. 4: 2.—But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in His wings. 

These quotations, as will be observed, include only such pas- 
sages in which express reference is made to the subject. How 
many more might be cited which plainly zm//y the idea and truth 
of special seasons of revival by special and direct divine interpo- 
sition, is well known to all familiar with the Word of God. 

It may be said, however, that the reviving spoken of in some of 
the passages quoted, refers to the restoration of semporal blessings 
upon the people of God, then under temporal affliction. This, if 
urged, is a very superficial objection. Those who may make, it 
strangely forget—(1) that temporal afflictions were sent as a pun- 
ishment for spiritual declension and apostacy; and (2) that the 
removal of such afflictions was promised on conditions which in- 
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volved a spiritual reviving of the heart in repentance, sincere re- 
turns to the Lord, and a guickened devotion to His worships and 
service. To explain and apply the passages cited in a merely 
earthly sense, is wholly to miss their true meaning. In the Lord’s 
Prayer, spiritual and temporal blessings are not so separated. Only 
after praying, ‘‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven,’’ may we pray, ‘‘ give us this day our daily 
 bread.”’ 

The Mew Testament is of course in full accord with the Old on 
this subject. It recognizes the need and propriety of revivings 
from first to last. The Gospel dispensation was ushered in amidst 
a revival of repentance, under the ministry of John the Baptist as 
the divinely commissioned forerunner of Jesus Christ, sent to pre- 
pare the way, by the preaching of repentance, for His advent. 
The inspired Evangelists report the happy result. In one -view 
the New Testament is a Gospel record of genuine heavenly 
revivings. Mark its express testimony regarding them: 

Luke 24: 49.—But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be 
endued with power from on high. 3 

Note well that this had been said to those who had been 
chosen, ordained, and for some time served the Lord in the min- 
istry of grace. And further, the injunction must be taken in con- 
nection with repeated promises of special bestowals of the Spirit 
given in John 14, 15 and 16. See, also, Acts 1: 8—a remarkable 
declaration, and most wonderfully realized, as may be seen from : 

Acts 2: 1-12—which reports the great Pentecostal reviving of 
the disciples; and verse 41, which records the miraculously effec- 
tive reviving, by the Holy Ghost through the Word, of more than 
three thousand of God’s people, (Jews, Israelites,) who had been 
in a state of spiritual declension. 

Acts 4: 31—reports a second outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
very soon after that in Acts 2, and in some respects outwardly as 
well as potentially, or inwardly, resembling it. It was revival 
added to revival in quick succession. No wonder that Peter, con- 
necting the work with the prophesy of Joel, speaks of the great 
and blessed events : 

Acts 3: 19.—As the “mes of refreshing come from the presence 
of the Lord. But now turn to another most significant statement : 

Acts 10: 44-48.—By a special revelation from God, Peter went 
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and preached to Gentiles in Caesarea. The Holy Ghost blessed 
the Word. And then we read: 

While Peter yet spake THESE WORDS, the Holy Ghost FELL on all 
them which heard the Word. And when Peter subsequently re- 
ported the case to the Apostles and others of Jerusalem, he does 
it in this noteworthy language: 

And as I began to speak the Holy Ghost /e// on them, as ON US 
AT THE BEGINNING. 

This is a hard statement for our Lancaster friends, with their 
theory of the office and work of the Holy Spirit, as set forth some 
time back in Dr. Gerhart’s published attack on the Evangelical 
Alliance, for proposing, (for the Week of Prayer) among 
other things, prayer for the special outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The interesting case of Philip, the deacon, in Samaria, (Acts 8) 
and others reported in Acts, are passed over. Why should we at- 
tempt to write a history of the Apostolic Church in a few pages, 
when Neander filled a volume with it, and Baumgarten could 
hardly finish it in three volumes ? 

But take yet the single instance of Paul writing from Azhens to 
the Thessalonians on this wise : ee 

2 Thess. 3: 1.—Brethren, pray for us that the Word of the Lord 
may have free course and be glorified. What was this but asking 
them to pray that the special quickening influence of the Holy 
Ghost might rest (1) on him in preaching the Word; (2) might 
attend the Word preached ; and (3) might be bestowed on them 
that heard it. | | 

Add to all this what the Lord from heaven says in Rev. 2: 5 to 
the Church in Ephesus; 2: 16, tothe Church in Pergamos; 2: 
19-21, to the Church in Thyatira ; 3: 3, to the Church in Sardis; 
and 3: 15-18, to the Laodiceans. 3 

In the light of such Scriptures no one can deny that the Word 
of God recognizes the idea and fact of revivals as special seasons 
of special grace. 


When and Why 


revivals are needed, are interesting and important questions; 
which, however, we cannot take up now, further than to point to 
the passages cited as impliedly answering them. 
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Briefly to name them, let it be noted, as a guard against error: 

1. That in spirit and form they must be in harmony with the 
word and spirit of the Gospel; or, such as God approves. 

2. They must always be regarded, and held to their proper 
place, as means, and never be used or depended upon beyond this. 

3. They must always be used in a devout, earnest and orderly 
way. 

But more specially : 

1. There must be a real, and a really deeply felt need of such 
special reviving grace. This must spring from an earnest con- 
sideration of existing circumstances, the state of the Church or 
community, the prevalence of lukewarmness, little or no fruit of 
preaching, and other means of grace, etc. 

2. This must lead to earnest, penitent, importunate prayer to 
God for what is felt to be needed. Faith inthe Holy Ghost. 

3. The Gospel, pure and simple, must be preached with more 
prayerful, loving fervor, inspired by the constraining love of 
Christ. ; 

4. Increased, direct personal effort in social intercourse with 
men. 

5. Faith in the sufficiency of God’s authorized and appointed 
agencies for the salvation of sinners, and the revived devotion of 
His people. The more a revival is needed, the greater the need 
of caution against contempt for divine ordinances. When Satan 
sees he cannot keep back those aroused to a new sense of their 
duty, or to convictions of their spiritual wants, he will drive 
them into some ditch of fanatacism, or into some synagogue of 
idolatrous ceremonialism. 

6. Finally, whatsoever is done, in harmony with the Gospel, let 
all be done to the glory of God. 

In this spirit, therefore, and under such convictions, let each 
one ask: 

Does my heart need reviving; does the community, do the 
churches around me need it? And if, after due prayerful medi- 
tation and inquiry, the answer says: Yes, then make Habakkuk’s 
supplication yours, and cry: 

O Lord, revive Tuy work. 


A Plea for Ursinus College. AI 
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A PLEA FOR URSINUS COLLEGE. 





[ For the following opportune article we are indebted to the 
spontaneous interest of the esteemed writer in the cause which he 
advocates. It iscommended to the earnest and favorable con- 
sideration of all whose hearts are with our institution and the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, and to the maintenance of which it 
is entirely devoted. None so merit sympathy and warm, liberal 
codperation as those who diligently help themselves. And although 
Ursinus College has thus far made very modest demands, and is 
willing to work most economically, it must not be thought that 
the school can be successfully maintained without some liberal aid. 
—Ep. Rer. CHurcH MONTHLY. | 


We desire in what we now say, to make a plea with the readers 
of the Reformed Church Monthly in behalf of Ursinus College. 
And in doing so, we wish it distinctly understood that what we 
say, is altogether unsolicited. We have not enquired specially into 
its financial condition, but we do know that all the colleges of our 
land are feeling the pressure of the times. The old and best en- 
dowed colleges are calling upon their friends to come to their sup- 
port. This being so, it would not be strange if Ursinus, which 
is yet in its infancy, and has worked its way along without any 
ecclesiastical support, should find it difficult to meet its expenses. 
We presume this to be so, and therefore speak a word in its behalf. 

Any plea that may be made for any college is equally appropri- 
ate with reference to Ursinus, as it is devoted to the same noble 
work of educating the youth of our land, and fitting them in the 
highest degree for the duties of life. It has an able corps of pro- 
fessors, and a course of study that is full and complete. With such 
a force as this, it is to be expected that it will do great service in 
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the cause of education. It has already, during the few years of 
its existence, sent out some young men who are making their in- 
fluence felt for good, and has left its impress upon many others. 
The attendance from the start has been good. Hence, anything 
that is given to its support tends to the same general result which 
contributions to other colleges accomplish. If $10,000 given 
to Princeton, Lafayette, or Franklin and Marshall, will subserve, 
in the estimation of their friends, a good purpose, they will do the 
same for Ursinus. 

It is not, however, upon this general ground that we wish to 
base the plea we here make for Ursinus. What we have to say, 
grows out of special considerations. Those acquainted with the 
origin and history of Ursinus, know that there were special reasons 
for its establishment. It was not to gratify the pride and vanity 
of a millionaire who wanted to perpetuate and give prominence to 
his name in this way. It was not cradled in wealth, as is well 
known. Nor did it spring into being to gratify disappointed am- 
bition, or to subserve sinister or party purposes. Had this been 
the ground of its origin its days would have been numbered before 
this. The true secret of its origin was the peculiar state of things 
in the Reformed Church within the bounds of the Eastern Synod. 
Many of the old and true friends of the Church felt that they 
could not conscientiously continue their support to Mercersburg 
and Lancaster in view of the doctrines and scheme of worship 
which they advocated. They candidly and openly stated their 
objections to the innovations introduced into the Church, and did 
all in their power to suppress and remove them. And it was only 
when it was apparent that their remonstrances would accomplish 
nothing that they came to the deliberate purpose of founding Ur- 
sinus College, where the time-honored doctrines and worship of 
the Church would be maintained in their true historical sense. 

That there were many who thus felt and believed, and were 
honest in their convictions, is evident from the warm and gener- 
ous support which the project immediately received. The history 
of the Reformed Church presents no movement like that of Ursi- 
nus. Years were spent in founding Marshall College. Agents 
were sent all over the Church to press its claims upon the liberal- 
ity of the members ; the Synod gave its full sanction and autho- 
rity, and yet it has all along been hampered and pressed for funds, 
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The same is true to a certain extent in reference to all our insti- 
tutions. But Ursinus came into being with no Synodical sanction ; 
it went forward in face of reproach and opposition, and has, by 
the liberality and self-denials of its friends, maintained itself to 
the present time, with a bright future before it. : 

The question now comes up, shall our institution, that has thus 
come into existence, and that reflects the views and feelings of 
such a large and respectable portion of our membership, suffer for 
the want of a liberal support? Will those whom God has blessed 
with a good share of the things of the world, who love the doc- 
trines taught in Ursinus, and believe that they are in essential 
harmony with those held by our fathers of blessed memory, not 
cherish it with the fondest care, so that the sphere of its usefulness 
may widen as time goes on? 3 

That the Mercersburg-Lancaster wing of the Church has within 
the last few years become much more moderate and careful in ex- 
pressing its views, is to be attributed to a certain extent to the in- 
fluence of Ursinus. Had this college never come into existence, 
there is little doubt that the tone and sentiment of some, at least, 
would be as outspoken and arrogant as in years goneby, This of 
itself is a result that we may rejoice in. 

There is danger that the friends of our enterprise may suffer 
their zeal and interest to abate when it has maintained itself for a 
few years. If it has weathered the first storm, they are wont to 
say, there is no danger of the second or third. If it has lived six 
years, it will always survive. This is often a false mode of rea- 
soning; as it may have been sustained at the first by very great 
self-denial, such as ought not to be expected to continue. When- 
ever any interest is at stake, all who are concerned in it should 
bear their part of the burden. We would, therefore, suggest that 
the friends of Ursinus unite their energies and strength in placing 
it on such a solid foundation that it may be able to withstand all 
the financial reverses that may arise from time to time. That 
they have been able to support it thus far, is a sufficient proof that 
it can be done for all time to come. 

It is true the times are hard and money scarce. ‘This, how- 
ever, instead of being a reason for doing nothing, is in fact one 
for enquiring into its wants and necessities. Institutions always. 
find it hard at such times to maintain themselves and meet their 
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liabilities. Is there, therefore, any friend of Ursinus that can by 
economy and self-denial make a contribution, whether it be large 
or small, to the cause of education and religion; think of its needs, 
and come to its support? ‘There is wealth enough among those 
who sympathize with it to place it in a short time upon a solid 
financial basis. Life is too short and uncertain to defer to the fu- 
ture what ought to be done now. G. W. W. 





SPECIAL ITEMS. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SCHAFF LITERARY SOCIETY.—On Thursday evening, 
December 16th, the College Chapel was filled to overflowing by an eager au- 
dience, who assembled to witness the festivities connected with the Fourth 
Anniversary of the Schaff Literary Society. This young but wide-awake and 
energetic organization has already made for itself a considerable reputation, 
and has many warm friends throughout the country, Their principal object is 
mutual improvement in public speaking, and by their recent efforts, as well as 
on former occasions, they have proved that their object has not been disregarded. 

On this occasion the committee of arrangement made special efforts to have 
the hall richly decorated, and their efforts were successful, To this end they 
were generously assisted by the ladies of Freeland and Trappe, to whom they 
are indebted for much of the neatness displayed in their decorations. 

At 7% o’clock the exercises were opened with music by Prof. J. W. Custer’s 
Orchestra, from Pottstown, which was employed to furnish music for the occa- 
sion. 

Rev. J. H. Hendricks, pastor of Freeland Trinity Church, offered up a fer- 
vent and very eloquent prayer in behalf of the Institution, the societies, the 
audience, and all connected with the occasion. 

- Elwood Patrick, of Pickering, Pa., was then introduced to the audience, 
and, after welcoming them with a brief, pointed and appropriate salutation, he 
delivered an oration on “ The Bible.”’ Although this was his first appearance 
in public, the young gentleman acquitted himself very creditably. His voice 
was earnest and impressive, his gestures graceful and natural, and the matter 
of his production sound and practical. 

W. H.S. Lecron, of Waynesboro, Pa., after his introduction, delivered an 
oration in behalf of “Treland.”’ He followed Ireland through its various or- 
deals of oppression and vain struggles for liberty in the past, and predicted no 
brighter hopes for the future. In his delivery there is room for improvement, 
yet the gentleman has no reason to be ashamed of his first attempt. 

The youthful orator of the evening, John H, Bomberger, of Freeland, Pa., 
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was then announced—who, with becoming modesty, came forward and told us 
a great deal about “ Time as Capital,” with eloquence that would have been 
creditable to even graver heads; and he, too, can congratulate himself on the 
success of his first public oration. : 

John M. Leisse, of Robesonia, .Pa,, then delivered an oration on “ The 
Search for Truth.”” His production was commendable in all its features, but 
especially for the accurate construction of his sentences, and for his logical 
reasoning. 

F. G. Hobson, of Freeland, Pa., then recited a eulogy on “ Robert Burns.” 
He presented both the bright and the dark sides of the poet’s life to our view, 
and gave us an honest criticism of his poems. Mr, Hobson bears the appear- 
ance of an orator, and his voice is well adapted to public speaking. He is also 
a close reasoner and a good declaimer. 

Francis C. Yost, of Shamokin, Pa., then delivered the Schaff Oration. He 
proceeded in his usual persuasive style to convince us of the “ Powers of 
Moral Persuasion.’? Mr, Yost is an earnest, warm-hearted young gentleman, 
and, on an occasion like this, always blends his characteristics with his pro- 
ductions. He also appears perfectly at ease on the stage. 

The orchestra favored us with very fine music at the close of each recitation. 

Rev. Dr. Bomberger, after thanking the audience for their attendance and 
attention, dismissed us with the benediction. 

Thus closed the Anniversary of the Schaff Literary Society, and with it the 
long term of study; and the boys will be free until January 3, 1876. 

AL. R. T. 





The Christmas vacation leaves the College and its grounds almost deserted. 
Amidst the externally dismal weather prevailing, it is a blessed relief to have 
such festival facts to commemorate as the season recalls, and cheering to know 
that our many young friends are happily enjoying themselves in their several 
homes. It will be pleasant, however, to see them back again, and engage with 
them in our usual labors, i 


The next Term will open on Monday, January 3, 1876, and there is good 
reason to hope that it will be marked by a continuance of the favor and pros- 
perity enjoyed during the Fall session. Prof. 7 S. Weinberger will deliver 
the opening address of the Winter Term on Zuesday morning, January 4th. 
See advertisement on page 2 of the cover. 





With deep regret we announce the deafh of Abert W. Johnson, whom many 
stedents will remember. It occurred at the home of his parents in Lower 
Providence, on December 20th, after a lingering pulmonary disease. He was 
a young gentleman of fine talents, of an estimable Christian character, which 
won for him universal esteem. Had his health not compelled him to relin- 
quish study two years ago, he would probably have occupied a place in our 
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next graduating class. By his early death, fond paternal hopes have been 
blighted, many hearts grieved, and the cause of the Redeemer has lost one who 
promised to be a bright ornament and an efficient helper. 
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DR. GERHART’S SERMON, 





** Christ the Source of Salvation.” By Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Lancaster, Pa. a 

If this were merely an ordinary sermon on the text, (John 14: 6,) and theme an- 
nounced, it would be right to judge it by the usual rules of homiletics. So judged, 
it might be pronounced a quite, respectable production, bearing the impress 
of the author’s style of mind and composition. The sentiments are precisely 
expressed, the logic is severely mechanical, and when his theology does not 
too hardly press on his inheritance of evangelical doctrine, many of the views 
advanced are such as have always been held by the Reformed Church, and 
may be read with pleasure and profit. There are, of course, no indications 
of originality, or intellectual independence, either of thought or illustration, 
None are pretended. But what is reproduced is as clearly and intelligibly 
stated as well could be by one who must have been embarrassed at many points 
by the intrusion of thoughts and opinions which it would not have been expe- 
dient to utter. The task assigned and assumed was, as he says, “a difficult 
one,’ and the reader would, properly, make due allowance for that fact. 
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But this sermon is zof an ordinary one. It is a special discourse, prepared 
and preached on two special occasions (March 14th, 1875; November 5th, 
1875,) by special request and for a spectal purpose. That purpose, so far as 
stated, was to set forth “ the system of doctrine taught in the institution” with 
which the author is connected. It-is true he modestly declines the task of 
** presenting a /u// view’’ of the theological system of his school, but proposes 
to confine himself to the presentation of merely “‘ ¢he central principle of their 
teaching.’ One must at least admire the discreetness of this self-imposed limi- 
tation. It relieved the author of many perplexities to which an attempt to give 
a full front view of his system, with all its distinctive features fairly brought 
out, would have subjected him, An outline profile is, doubtless, often the most 
easy and favorable style of exhibiting faces with very marked, and, perhaps, 
not very agreeable characteristics. Side views have the advantage of a choice, 
by which blotches and deformities may be so handsomely concealed that stran- 
gers, or unwary spectators, would never suspect their existence. We have seen 
portraits in which the blind eye and other blemishes were thus kept entirely ont 
of view. 

And yet the author promises, under those limitations, to do his work “in a 
way as direc¢ and plain as he is able,’’ and thus to set forth *‘ some of the ad- 
mg and more practical features’ of his system. No one will question his 
competency to redeem such a promise. 

What expectations, then, do the occasion, the avowed purpose, and this pro- 
mise excite and warrant ? What had the hearers, and what have the readers 
of the sermon, a right to demand? Certainly, and above all, that, at least ina 
general way, it would candidly, frankly and fearlessly set forth those peculiari- 
ties of his school and its theological system which are known and admitted for 
years to have marked them, All interested in the subject treated were justi- 
fied in expecting that all reserve, concealment and evasion would be consci- 
entiously and vigorously excluded, and that the author’s whole and most earn- 
est endeavor would be directed to the one thing pledged, viz: to present in a 
‘“‘ direct”? (not oblique) ‘ plaiz”’ (not sophistical) way, those “ /eading and 
more practicaé”’ characteristics of his system, which would enable every hon- 
est inquirer to know assuredly ¢he sewse in which the so-called ‘central prin- 
ciple’? of his system was held, and how z¢tis practically developed by the author’s 
school. : 

Here, then, we have the standard by which this sermon must be judged. 
And no candid mind or honest heart will complain of its being tried by this 
test. The main merit of it must be not its diction, not its arrangement, not its 
display of theological familiarity with other discarded systems of doctrine, but 
its direct, plain, frank statement of the distinctive features of the system held 
by the author and his school, so far as it may have a system. Failing to do 
this it fails in the principal thing. This is the matter of chief concern to an 
anxious Church, and an evangelical Protestantism, which have long been in 
doubt as to the position occupied by the party represented by the author.of the 


sermon, 
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How does the sermon bear this test? We are compelled to answer that it 
utterly fails under it, With unimportant exceptions, it betrays from beginning 
to end an evasion of the whole task assumed. ‘That this evasion was studied, 
consciously indulged, we do not affirm. One shrinks from thinking this possi- 
ble under the circumstances, And yet it seems inexplicable how one who has 
been a constant reader of the Mercersburg Review, who is familiar with the 
principles on which the New Order of Worship is confessedly (since 1862,) con- 
structed, who has doubtless read Dr, Schneck’s matter of fact exposure of the 
antagonisms of the Lancaster-Mercersburg theology to the Reformed faith—it 
is inexplicable, we say, how such a one could write and preach this sermon 
without a single allusion to certain grave charges against the theology of his 
school, And this becomes still more inexplicable when it is remembered that 
the author of this sermon is also the author of Tract No. 3; atract which more 
explicitly and boldly than we ever saw it done before, teaches, defends, and 
trebly emphasises the doctrine of regeneration by Baptism alone and always. 
’ Of this evasion of the point or points which he was bound to take up by the 
avowed purpose of the sermon, those who have for years been painfully fa- 
miliar with the “system” eulogized by the author saw a pretty plain foreshadow- 
ing in the cheme announced, and ¢é¢/e of the sermon, viz.: Christ the source of 
salvation. This of itself is deceptive. To claim the doctrine that “* Zhe Lord 
Sesus Christ is the original source of free, certain salvation to all who believe 
in Him,” as distinctively a doctrine of his school and as the peculiar “ central 
principle” of its theology, is to start out with an assumption as false as it is 
unjust to the entire theology and faith of the Reformed Church for more than 
three centuries. Dr, Gerhart and his associates cannot name a single Reformed 
theologian from Ursinus down to Dr. Hodge and Osterzee, (the authors of the 
latest works published on Dogmatics,) who has not held and maintained most 
warmly this very doctrine. And yet the announcement of this theme, in its 
connection with the declared aim of the sermon, implies the contrary. For 
Dr. Gerhart to make the impression, as on page 24 (below), that his school de- 
serves credit for raising or urging the question: What think ye of Christ? as 
a fundamental and essential point in Christian theology is offensively disingenu- 
ous. It involves a reflection upon other theological schools far more worthy 
of confidence. Why even the blessed John Newton, in his Olney Hymns tur- 
nishes evidence against such a sinister imputation, when he sings: : 


What think ye of Christ is the test, 

To try both your state and your scheme ; 
He cannot be right in the rest 

Who does not think rightly of Him. 


Starting so unfairly, one is prepared to find the sermon pursuing the line 
thus indicated, the policy chosen, in its four main divisions: 1. Christ the 
source of salvation; 2. Christ the original source; 3. Christ the source of free 
salvation; and 4. Christ the source of certain salvation. 

Now, let it be well noted that we, of course, make no objection at all to 


* 


these several propositions as such. What is objectionable in them arises from 
the author’s quiet assumptions, 77st, that the doctrines implied in these several 
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statements or propositions, have not been, and are not held by Reformed theo- 
logians generally; and, secondly, that his school has the merit ef maintaining 
them, as “ /eading features’? of its theology. Abundant facts prove both these 
assumptions false. As to the former, we confidently assert that all his four 
leading points, “ /ea¢ures’’? may be found in the many hundreds of published 
sermons, theological works, and commentaries of Reformed ministers (even 
the most rigidly Calvinistic), and may be heard preached most zealously in 
thousands of Reformed pulpits every year, Even to insinuate the contrary is 
something worse than disingenuous. And Dr. Gerhart is challenged to dis- 
prove our assertion. 

As to the second assumption, we affirm, with equal confidence, that the four 
main propositions of the sermon do zof set forth the prominent characteristics 
of the system of doctrine peculiar to the author’s school, In evidence of this, 
it is only necessary to appeal to many articles in the Mercersburg Review dur- 
ing years past, that publication being the acknowledged organ of the author’s 
party. Appeal’ might also be made to the leading characteristics of many scores 
of sermons preached by those trained in the author’s theological school, Or, 
to bring the assumption to a practical test, let us ask, does that system preach 
a free and certain salvation by Jesus Christ which makes salvation depend upon 
Sormal baptism by a minister or priest who may deny the sacrament to those 
applying for it, or through indifference and slothfulness, neglect to administer 
it until it is too late? Does that system teach such a salvation, which makes 
the certain assurance of personal pardon and acceptance, depend upon the 
formal declaration of such pardon by some Church functionary? That both 
these views have been taught and maintained by the school for which this ser- 
mon is an apology, the author of it will hardly venture to deny. 

Under his second leading proposition, or head of discourse, the author in- 
dulges in a severe criticism of Calvinism. The motive here is plainly betrayed. 
Evading the chief burden of his task, something had to be said to divert atten- 
tion from the fact, and it is easy to understand that such an exhibit of Calvin- 
ism as the author indulges in, might be thought to serve a good purpose, We 
have never been a Calvinist in Ais sense of the term, Indeed, when we both 
were much younger, the author of the sermon may remember having, on dif- 
ferent occasions, taken us to task for not coming up to what was then his 
standard on the subject. Having, it would seem, fallen from that grace, his 
own experience may have led to a change of views, But this, by the way, 
Princeton, New Brunswick, Union, in New York, and other Calvinistic theo- 
logical schools may, if they think it worth while, attend to this latest aspersion 
on theircreed. They are quite able to refute charges which have been explained 
a thousand times. 

But what has the sermon to do with this negative sort of logic in defence of 
the system it proposed to exhibit? Why if a dark back-ground was needed 
for the portrait it promised fully and fairly to present, got the material for this 
back-ground from Calvinism—and Romanisim (a pretty mixture of paints) ? 
There was plenty of other material at hand. Why make //7s particular selection? 
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When the author’s system has once begun to do a ten thousandth part of the 
good done for the cause of Christ (the Christ of the Gospels) and His Gospel, 
in the salvation (instrumentally) of souls by the Calvinism he so inexcusably 
misrepresents, he may be somewhat justified in casting stones at it. 

Apart, however, from all this, what do those to whom this sermon comes 
care about the author’s likes or dislikes of Calvinism? Let it teach and preach 
what it pleases. That is no presen¢ concern with them. They want to know 
not what Calvinism is, but what the system of the author’s school is, in 7és 
“leading features,” its distinctive characteristics. Why did he not come out 
*‘ plainly and fully ”’ on these points ? 

The sermon shculd have remembered that, however narrow the sphere in 
which its system moves may be, (and it is a very narrow one, in spite of at- 
tempts to make it seem vast), there are within that sphere some who had previ- 
ously learned something of the peculiar tenets of the system. Why then not 
speak out “plainly” in regard to these? It says that its system makes Christ 
its central principle. But how does it hold to Christ ? What does it make of 
His person and His work? 

In such a sermon as this promises to be, and from such a source, one natural- 
ly expects to hear or read something about a Christ in whom the Divine and 
human natures (the God-head in tts inmost substance, and humanity in tts tt- 
most substance, and humanity in its inmost generic substance) were organically 
conjoined. One also expects a defence of its revived Eutychianism, and its 
Lutheran ubiguitarianism. But ov this point the sermon does not breathe a word. 
Why not? Has Lancaster repudiated these errors, once so prominent as 
“features” of itssystem? If it has, many will rejoice to know it, But the 
sermon gives no hint of such a repudiation. Lancaster has no right one year to 
plead vehemently for such things, and then drop them without confession, as 
though it were innocent of all departures from the Reformed Apostolic faith, 

It does not prove a system truly Christological to make a great parade of the 
blessed zame of Jesus Christ, It must show that the Christ it glories in is ¢he 
Christ of the Gospel, not of its own conceit. | 

Again, Ina sermon, such as this volunteers to be, and pledges itself to be, 
one justly expects some distinct and unequivocal utterances in regard to the 
relation of baptism to personal salvation. There is a special reasonableness in 
looking for this from one who has before been so explicitly and emphatically 
outspoken on the subject, But the reader looks in vain for a single “ dzrect”’ 
utterance, showing the extreme view of his system in reference to salvation by 
baptism only, or, which is the same thing, regeneration certainly and a/ways, 
and only (as a rule) effected through formal baptism, Why not? This is a 
“‘ leading feature’’ of the author’s system, or, at least, was so quite recently, 
and zt has never been retracted. 

And so one might proceed to four or five additional points. But there is 
no need of doing this. Enough has been adduced to show the main thing de- 
manded by the case. The sermon fails utterly of its proposed task. It most 
effectually does not set forth “ the leading and more practical features” of the 
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system it magnifies, Consciously or unconsciously, it evades them as entirely 
as if the author’s aim and purpose had been carefully to eschew all notice of 
them, and to keep people from thinking of them. 

If a Universalist announced that he would preach a sermon on his peculiar 
system, and then would take up for his theme, God ts Love, and to goon to 
discourse largely and beautifully, as he well might, on this cheering doctrine, 
an evangelical hearer might say that was a very good sermon, but it did not 
tell us what Universalism is. We a// believe that God is love. : 

If a Unitarian, say like Channing, would publish a sermon on the heavenly, 
inimitable personal character of Jesus Christ, and proclaim him (in Channing’s 
sense, to be sure,) the Saviour of mankind; an evangelical reader might say, 
this is an exceedingly fine discourse, but it does not delineate the peculiar fea- 
tures of Unitarianism. : 

So in examining the sermon before us, doing so in view of its avowed pur- 
pose, many may justly say, this sermon presents many valuable, precious truths, 
truths which have always been held and taught by evangelical men; but it 
does not tell us what are the leading features of the system which its author 
is known to uphold. He doubtless believes the main propositions of his dis- 
course. But he has entirely failed to say how he understands them, and what 
all his system has developed from them, or built upon them, as its chief arti- 
cle of faith, | 

Disappointed in this, we cast the sermon aside as one chiefly notable for 
not having done what it led us honestly to expect. Nor can we think that 
any will be blinded or misled by such a specious exhibition of but half the 
truth, whilst the other half omitted costains really the head and heartof the 
system which was to be portrayed, 

Disappointed, we repeat, and sorely. We had been led, before hearing or 
seeing the sermon, to expect something very different; to hope that there 
would be a frank recantation of errors heretofore advocated by leading mem- 
bers of the school in question; to look for good results from such a recan- 
tation, There is nothing like this in the sermon. Rather does it, by obvi- 
ous implication, vindicate those errors, and manifest a determination to cling 
to them. From first to last it is misleading and deceptive. And so the 
interest it represents, enters upon its second semi-centennial with its banner 
furled, indeed, but still wet the same banner under which it has marched — 
for nearly twenty-five years. 

The Mercersburg-Lancaster theology of 1875 remains essentially the same 
perverted and perverting Gospel which has turned the heads and hearts of 
so many of its votaries in years gone by, and which bridged the way from 
Protestantism to Popery for Snively and Stewart, Philips and Wagner, Wolff 
and Ermentrout, and for Forney and B. Wolff, to say nothing of scores of the 
laity who may have gone the same way, or of other ministers who, like Hart- 
man and Giesy, lacking courage to be consistent and go at once to Rome, 
have stopped for a while at the half-way museum of Puseyite Episcopacy. 
And Dr, Gerhart’s soporific sermon shows nothing to the contrary, It could 


ad 
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say all it says, and yet be the legitimate child of the father of Tract Number 
Three. 





From the American Tract Society we have received three vol- 
umes meriting a fuller notice than can now be taken of them. 

First. Zhe Early Church in Britain, its faith and its works. Lollard Days. 
By Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. This gives us the sort of Church history which 
it is desirable to have in all lands. The logic of its facts bears more effectually 
against the errors and falsehoods of Popery than volumes of controversial es- * 
says and lectures. | 

Second. Watural History of the Bible. By N. B. Tristram, A. M., EF. RS: 
&c. This admirably instructive volume supplies a great want for Bible stu- 
dents. It covers every department of its general subject, the entire vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and gives the results of the latest personal researches. 

Third. Fadles of infidelity, and Facts of faith. By Robert Patterson, D.D. 
This criticism of modern Darwinian infidelity in its various modifications, is in 
the sharply incisive style of the author. The volume is suited well to a certain 
class of readers, and will doubtless do good. 





THE National Sunday School Teacher, published by Adams & 
Co., Chicago, begins the new year with an excellent number. Its articles, all 
on topics connected with the International Sunday-school Lessons, are directly 
to the point, and eminently serviceable. Terms, $1.50 a year. Published at 
147 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 





EDITORS’ DESK. 





Business IrEMs,—Subscribers still in arrears ror Zhe Afonthly will please 
promptly remit by ostal order on Lancaster, Pa., or by bank check to F. 
H. Pearsol, Lancaster, Pa. } 

The editorial office, proper, of The Reformed Church Monthly, is Ursiuus: 
College, Freeland, Montgomery county, Pa., to which all arlicles intended 
for Zhe Monthly must be sent. Items of church_ interest are earnestly 
solicited. 

Articles without signature are from the pen of the senior editor. 

The continued interest of friends is solicited for the increased circulation of 
The Monthly. Many kind letters received assure us that it is warmly appre- 
ciated. Let every one who believes it is doing a work, try to get an additional | 
_ subscriber, and thus extend the circulation of the same. 
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Back numbers, and also back volumes, from the commencement (1868) can 
be furnished. Single number, including postage, at 20 cents. The price per 
volume, unbound, including postage, $2.15 ; bound, $2.90. 

Friends who remit dues directly to us, by postal order, wi// please have the 


order drawn on the Collegeville P. O., not Philadelphia, Attention to this 
will save trouble, 


The Zerms as they now are: 

Single subscribers, per year, including 12 cents for Postage, Se a a eee 
In clubs of stx or more, for each, wedge postage, Se Ee 

Any one sending five subscribers and $10 cash, in advance, shall have a 
sixth copy free, 

And all subscribers pre-paying $2.00 before January ist, 1876,shall have the 
postage free. 

Remember that each number of Zhe Monthly has 56 pp., equal to 672 pp. 
ayear, This gives more reading matter,than many quarterlies costing $3 and 
$4 a year, 

In the editorial management of The Monthly during the present year, we 
expect to furnish some articles bearing especially on matters relating to our 
National Centennial, with particular reference to the interest which the Re- 
formed Church has in it. | 

It is also intended to devote two or three pages of each issue to practical 
thoughts on the Lessons of the International Series for the month. The sugges- 
tions will be designed mainly for pastors, superintendents and teachers. 





Cordial greetings to all our readers for the New Year. In entering upon its 
work the Afondhly has no new programme to present. As the present number 
indicates there will be some modifications of our plan, which are considered 
improvements, and which, we believe, will be appreciated. But as the same 
condition of things exist in fact which called the J/onthly into being, it will 
maintain the general aim and character by which it has been hitherto distin- 
guished, The principles of doctrine and worship, for which it has been con- 
tending, are still in peril; and the errors of faith and practice whose invasions 
it has been resisting, are still held and pressed. Those errors are, indeed, not 
so openly advocated, nor so boldly and violently pushed forward. Repulses 
and failures have brought an experience which has taught the assailing party 
the need of prudence, reserve, and of seeming to yield their cause, and to de- 
sire peace, peace, peace. What could not be secured by violent threats, by 
attempts to inflict the direst ecclesiastical penalties, by denouncing those striv- 
ing to uphold the old pure faith as disturbers of the peace, and by bringing 
their Institution, Periodical, &c., under the infamy of irregularity, unconstitu- 
tionality, irrespensibility, bastardy, &c., &c., is to be now gained by assuming 
airs of meekness, innocence, and, especially, by affirming devotion to the old 
faith. -It requires no great sagacity to discern the artifice, or the danger to the 
cause of truth which springs from such pretence. And just because this is seen 
and felt, the Reformed Church Monthly must continue at its post, and more 
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firmly, more faithfully than ever. <A party that can push forth such a sermon 
as that reviewed under our Book Notices, on the evening of the very day during 
which it conducted such extremely ritualistic services as those performed at the 
Franklin and Marshall College chapel during the earlier part of the day, needs 
watching, The A/onthly will continue its vigils. And whilst it may learn 
some lessons from ‘the other side,’ and accept its example of gentleness 
(suaviter in modo), it will adhere to its old candor, frankness, and plain-deal- 
ing; these are more in harmony with its honest purposes, which need no con- 
cealment and look best without a mask. The motto of its ufurled banner 
will be retained: 4 Reformed theology and worship for the Reformed Church. 





Hints for International Lessons for January will be found in the presen 
number, It will be understood that they are meant for practical uses, not as 
exegetical notes or explanations of the text. These, teachers and others will 
find elsewhere. 





Special attention is asked to the Book Notices of the Monthly. In regard to 
the criticisms on Dr. Gerhart’s sermon, which will be found at the head of the 
notices in the present number, the readers are begged to bear in mind the one 
purpose we had in view, as there stated. There are many minor matters inthe 
sermon open to censure from a Reformed point of view. With all the author’s 
strenuous effort to exhibit his theology as being in essential harmony with the 
faith of the Reformed Church, the inner antagonism of his system to that faith 
would here and there assert itself, show its false hand, and betray its foreign 
features. These may be exposed hereafter. But one more criticism is added 
now, If the sermon were a true, full and faithful portraiture of the theology it 
pretends to set forth, then assuredly the whole Mercersburg-Lancaster agitation 
amounts to ‘much ado about nothing.” After all its trumpet-blasts in boast- 
ful advertisement of its claimed superiority over other theological schools, it 
would then seem that the “‘ central principle’ proclaimed as 7¢s ow distinctive 
discovery is really a doctrine firmly held by entire evangelical Protestantism 
from the first, and far more ably and eloquently advocated by other theologians 
than those of Lancaster! If Dr. G. and his school hold only what he tries to 
make us believe is mainly, distinctively held as ¢heir theology, then he and 
his school have been guilty of distracting the Reformed Church, and endan- 
gering its life by false pretences. 





Some matter intended for the present number has been crowded out. 
Among other things the Supreme Court decision in the Stewart case. 


i ete 0 


The Methodist Missionary General Committee resolved that the appropria- 
tion for 1876 be limited to $675,000; of this sum $195,000 to be appropriated 
_ for foreign missions, and the estimate for incidental expenses to remain 
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The usual personalitems and additions must be omitted for want of space. 


Rev. David Van Horne was installed pastor of the Race Street Reformed 
Church on Sunday evening, December 9th. In the morning of the same day, 
the Lord’s Supper was observed by the congregation. Both occasions were 
invested with special interest. The attendance was larger than that it has or- 
dinarily been for some years past, and the congregation is unitedly and warmly 
rallying around their new pastor. Fresh confidence and hopes seem to inspire 
all hearts, and we rejoice in the good grounds existing for cherishing them. 
For ourselves it was a most grateful privilege to participate in both services by 
the special unanimous request of the Consistory. Rev. S. R. Fisher, the other 
present member of the Committee of Installation, delivered an appropriate ad- 
dress to tne pastor and people. Brother Van Horne’s address is 818 Marshall 
street. 

On Tuesday evening following, the welcomed pastor had a delightful sur- - 
prise visit from nearly a hundred of the members (about all that were left), 
who came by no means empty-handed. 


On the same day with the aforesaid installation, Rev. G. H. Johnson was in- 
stalled pastor of Christ Reformed Church, Green street, Dr. S. R. Fisher offi- 
ciating as Chairman of the committee. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


It is sad, as well assolemnly admonitory, to have to record in our first num- 
ber for the year, four deaths tn the ministry of our Church. 

Rev. Samuel Hess, for many years resident in Hellertown, Pa., and pastor 
of the adjacent charge, departed November 23, 1875, at the age of 71 years. 
In consequence of impaired health he had resigned his charge, and for some 
time lived in retirement. It was our privilege during ten years residence 
(1845-54) in Easton frequently to meet him, and to know him as a quiet and 
unpretending, but sincere servant of the Lord in the office he filled. And we 
have reason to believe that he remained faithful to the end to “ the form of 
sound words” which he received as the divinely inspired rule of faith and 
practice, 

Rev. Henry Williard (older brother of Rev. Dr. Williard, of Tiffin,) entered 
into his rest on November 29th, 1875. This esteemed brother was among our 


student companions of earlier days, in York. Although long of infirm health, — s 


he reached his 68th year. Tle was an earnest, zealous and faithful teacher of 
the Gospel of Christ, and doubtless gathered much fruit of his labors, which 


? 
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the great day of the Lord will bring to light. His death took place at Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. : 

On the very day of the death just noticed, Rev. Thomas Farel, of Eastern 
Ohio Classes, was called from the toils and trials of earth to the heavenly home. 
His ministerial career was brief, (nine years,) impaired health having early 
compelled him to relinquish active labors. 

The Rev. Daniel Weiser, D.D., one of the oldest ministers of the Church, 
and for nearly half a century pastor of the charge within whose limits he ended 
his long and useful official career, died at his residence in Greenville, Mont- 
gomery county, on December 3, 1875. He was interred at the New Goshen- 
hoppen Church cemetery on Thursday, Dec. 9. A large concourse of his 
former members crowded the church, and the funeral was attended by more 
than twenty Reformed ministers, besides some of other denominations. Dr. 
Weiser was a man of energetic zeal, firm purpose and persevering toil, and the 
fruits of his Christian character and labors are manifest in the progress of the 
congregation in the extensive field in which he labored. Among the chief 
mourners at the funeral were his son and successor in the charge, Rev. C, Z.. 
Weiser, D.D., and Rev. Prof. G. Miller, of Muhlenberg College. 





_ Ihe Methodist Episcopal Church has over one hundred and forty Christian 
women engaged daily in spreading Gospel truths in India. 





The outbreak against the Jews in Persia, which led to the burning alive of a 
- Jew named Jenuda, at Hamadin, has been followed by the punishment of the 
persons who took part in the murder. The Persian Government has promised 
to protect the Jewish subjects, 





Zhe Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church, in- 
tends to publish a monthly missionary paper for children, in addition to its 


paper for adults. The new periodical is to be entitled Children’s Work for 
Children. 





Yhe English revisers of the Old Testament held their 34th session October 
Sth, The first revision of Isaiah was completed, and that of Jeremiah carried. 
as far as chapter ii, verse 31, The New Testament revisers held their 53d 
session October 12th, Their work extended to the middle of the oth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 





( Second paper.) 


REVIEWING the past first hundred years of our national life from 
a Christian position, three characteristics marking it very notably 
have been considered. They may be justly regarded as, ina strong 
sense, distinctive of our American nationality. A free, popular 


government, based upon essentially Christian principles; the tem- _ 


poral support of Christianity by voluntary contributions; and the 
harmonious codperation of Church and State for the highest ends 
of social life, whilst both have remained wholly separate and dis- 
tinct in their organization and work, may certainly be claimed as 
prominently distinctive features of our past history. They are, 
moreover, features inspiring and meriting admiration. 

But our retrospect brings out to view other facts no less memo- 
rable and worthy of special notice. It may not be claimed that 
they are all in the same measure distinctive, as those named in the 
former article. That they are, however, most remarkable and 
cheering as practical illustrations of the healthy religious vigor and 
zeal developed under our peculiar civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, must be unhesitatingly admitted by every thoughtful and 
frank observer. Bearing in mind, then, the ¢hree points already 
noticed, let us glance as a fourth item, at 


Lhe extraordinary progress of Christianity, 


especially as seen in the growth and increased strength of the 
evangelical Church of our country during the period under sur- 
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vey. The field here opening to view is, of course, too wide to be 


noticed in detail. A few general facts, as samples of the whole, 
must suffice. 


In pointing out these facts, no fault will be found, surely, with 
the partiality which leads us to mention Reformed Churches first. 
Under this general title, history and a growing proper usage war- 
rant usin enumerating the two branches which retain the distinc- 
tive name—the Reformed (German) Church in the United States, 
and the Reformed (Dutch) Church of America, the several Pres- 
byterian Churches, and the Congregational Churches (Associa- 
tions) of the United States. 

1. The Reformed Church in the United States (our own branch) 
numbered, in 1750, forty-five congregations, supplied by ten, or 
perhaps, twelve ministers. Of these congregations, 37 were scat- 
tered over what are now Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks, Le- 
high, Northampton, Berks, Lebanon, Lancaster and York coun- 
ties, Pa.; 4 were in Virginia, 2 in Maryland, and 2 in New Jersey. 
The population of the Church is estimated by Schlatter at about 
: 30,000, all Germans, and mostly engaged in agriculture, and oc- 
cupying rural districts. During the next fifty years the growth 
of the Church was comparatively slow, and yet, considering all 
the circumstances of the period, and the equally moderate pro- 
gress of other (English speaking) established Churches, it kept 
pace with the rest. Evenas late as 1818 but 55 ministers were on 
the roll, and but 15,360 communicants: are reported, although for 
the same year there are given 4,942 baptisms. At that time, how- 
ever, the number of congregations had increased to 330. The 
Increase in the ministry from 1820 to 1830 was 65 percent.; from 
1830 to 1840 it reached 73 per cent.; from 1840 to 1850 it fell to 
63 per cent.; and during the next two decades there was a still 
greater decrease to 40 per cent. each, a significant fact which we 
shall not now attempt to explain. This depressed ratio of increase’ 
still continues, notwithstanding the increased facilities for educa- 
tional preparation for the office. To present the statistics in 

a tabular form, will more clearly exhibit the results achieved. 


1750 1876 1776 1876 
Me Oisters. 5 2 12 635,, Lit. and Theo. Schools,;None; 13 
Congregations, ... 45) <A, gai benodicales ots s None] | 14 
Communicants, about . |4,000/120,363||Mission and Educa- 
Synods (District), . . I 6|; tional Societies, . . | None 8 


ClaSS655 co. 2) sow e 1NONE 44||Orphans’ Homes, . . |None 3 
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Such numerical statistics, especially as they profess to exhibit 
the number of communicants, or population, must, of course, be 
taken with some allowance. In this case, however, they are be- 
lieved to be so nearly accurate as to furnish a fair basis for the 
comparison made. But at best they must fail toshow many other 
important facts in the growth of a Church, such as the number and 
cost of Church edifices built, the amount contributed for benevo- 
lent purposes, the extent of Sunday-school work, and _ the territo- 
rial expansion of the Church. In one view it must, indeed, be 
admitted that there is more to be ashamed of than to glory in. 
For, with the opportunities and means at;hand a century ago, far 
more should have been accomplished. The last thirty years, par- 
ticularly, might have been expected to exhibit greater advance- 
ment, under the influence of the stimulating examples by which 
the Church has been surrounded. And yet there is enough in the 
comparison of our present strength with that of 1776 to inspire 
gratitude and hope. 

2. Of the Reformed Church in America (formerly called the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church) we reject the want of the 
statistics needful to a similar exhibit of its comparative progress 
during the past hundred years. In October, 1771, a convention 
of this Church was attended by 21 ministers. This included, 
probably, two-thirds of the whole number then in the United 
States, which, on this supposition, amounted to 30 or 32. This 
number had increased in 1858 to 396. The number of congre- 
gations in 1776 may be roughly set down at 4o. In 1858 they 
had multiplied to 398, exclusive of mission stations. Allowing 
an average of roo communicants to each of the congregations in 
1776, it gives a total of 4,000 to 46,354 in 1858. Since then the 
growth has been proportionately more rapid, as will appear from 
the following tabular statement. 


1776 1871 1776 =61871 
WUnIStOIS oo eas 32; 510); Educational Institutions,; None 3 
@ongregations,. . .. 40| 467||Periodicals, . .... None ) 
Communicants, . . . |4,000/63,483||For Mission Churches, . |None 28 
Classesy cm 2 33}|Contributed to Foreign 
Synods, Partic., . .. alt= sens, $72,399 


3. The Presbyterian Church in its several branches shows still 
more remarkable progress. This may be partly explained by the 
fact that its language (English) gave it from the start great advan- 
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tages. Our present notice of it is unavoidably limited to the fol- 
lowing few facts. The first Presbytery, of what is now known as 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, was organized 
about 1705 with but s#x ministers. In 1872 it comprised 35 Sy- 
nods, 166 Presbyteries, 4,441 ministers,4, 730 churches, and 468,- 
164* communicants. Three years later, Dr. McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, gives the number of communicants at 495,634. This is of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church only. Adding to these figures 
vhe numbers of other branches of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, the total of communicants amounts to 794,357. We 
have not the documents at hand from which to give the number 
of ministers, &c., in those other branches. In 1789 the amount 
of contributions to benevolent objects connected with the General 
Assembly was £176, 7s, 6d. In the year ending May, 1872, it 
reached the sum of $10,086,526, in which was included, we pre- 
sume, what was devoted to the erection or renovation of churches. 

Other denominations show similar results. To state them 
specifically, however, would require more spate and time than 
are now at command. ‘The facts given are enough for our pres- 
_ ent purpose, especially when it is borne in mind that all has been 
- developed under the operation of the voluntary principle pre- 
vailing among the churches of the United States. That this 
principle may in some respects have been perverted and abused, 
will probably be urged as a serious offset to what has been accom- 
plished under it. But admitting this to be so, enough remains, 
after due deductions on this account, to furnish reason for grati- 
tude and encouragement. Even though it be conceded that the 
religious liberty guaranteed by the civil government of the United 
States has in some instances degenerated into licentiousness and 
fanatical sectism, the force of the evidence furnished by the facts 
referred to is not thereby weakened. What has been done and 
achieved demonstrates the power of religious sentiment, and the 
energy of religious zeal among us during the period named, as 
clearly as if all had proceeded in a legitimate way, and run in duly 
regulated channels. Instead of turning the so called irregular and 
fanatical religious developments into so many witnesses against 





*These statistics are taken from an interesting article by Rev. J. B. Dales, D.D., in the 
Tercentenary Book of the Presbyterian Church, published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, 1334 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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the character and value of our extraordinary measure of religious 
activity, any soberly considerate mind would be disposed rather 
to wonder, that amidst such opportunities and stimulants to un- 
restrained enthusiasm, there had not been more of it, and in still 
wilder forms. To this it will be well to add one more considera- 
tion, as a check upon too sweeping and severe a judgment in re- 
gard to such fanatical exhibitions of American Christianity. It 
is this: Our branches of the Church were at their start also de- 
nounced as schismatic, fanatical, sectarian excrescences, and were 
most bitterly denounced, anathematized as such. And to this 
day the Romish and Greek Churches look upon with angry dis- 
approbation and condemn us as rebels. 

Every fair and proper estimate of the progress and success of 
American Christianity must take due account of the extent of the 
field, not only geographically, but socially and morally. There 
is one thing to be specially noted. The growth of the 
Church is the result not only of natural increase, but 
largely, also, of actual ingatherings from the world, by con- 
versions, In Europe the connection between Church and 
State makes all youth, on reaching a certain age, members of the 
Church, by civil law. The moral and religious consequences of 
this are obvious. Thousands of such members, merely nominal 
Christians, on coming to America, cast off a profession for which 
they have no heart, and give free scope to their unregenerate 
spirit and tastes. How many of these have become true, renewed 
followers of Jesus, through influences brought to bear upon them 
here, and have thus helped to swell the population of our churches! 

Another fact pressing itself upon our notice in this connection, 
is the extraordinary measure of 


Personal Religious Activity 


displayed by the general membership of the American Churches. 
This prevalence of so-called lay interest in the work, has fre- 
quently attracted the attention of foreign Christians visiting the 
country. It is something which, until recently, at least, was 
scarcely known in Europe, especially on the Continent. During 
the unjustly depreciated pretistic period (as it is often contemptu- 
ously called) of the last century there was, indeed, somethiing 
like it. The good fruits of that period were shown in the 
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earnest zeal which lead to the early settlement of our German 
Churches, and their supply with the ministry of the Gospel in 
America. Unhappily, the power of that Pietism was soon borne 
down, and more than a half century of skepticism, infidelity and 
irreligion followed,* yielding large harvests of noxious fruits, the 
surplus of which was poured in upon the American Churches. As 
a result of this deplorable reaction in Europe, personal piety, and, 
of course, personal interest in the cause of Christ, declined. The 
management and support of the Church was assumed more fully 
by the State, leaving little for the members to do, and discourag- 
ing them even in regard to that. 

In our country all this has been happily reversed, particularly 
among Reformed Churches. With a Presbyterial polity, and the 
constant demand made upon the membership for active, personal 
participation in maintaining and promoting congregational in- 
terests, the spirit of a more general zeal has been cultivated, and 
the habit of exercising that zeal has encouraged and strengthened. 
The effect of this is obvious; hence the distinguishing fact 
named. Not by any means that every member does his duty in 
this respect. There are, alas, many thousands of merely nominal, 
careless Christians in this country, and in our churches, too. But 
the fact is comparatively true, and to an extent which, as said, 
has always attracted attention, and been admired. It may, 
therefore, be set down to the credit of the past century of 
our national history. 

The Zast fact which we can allow ourselves to notice in this re- 
view, relates to 


The Number and Liberal Endowment of Literary Institutions 


in all parts of the country during the past hundred years. In 
1776 there were but seven organized colleges in the United 
States, viz.: Yale, (1701) Dartmouth, (1770) Rutgers, (1771) 
Princeton, §(1748) Columbia, N. Y., (1753) the University of 
Pennsylvania, (1747) and Hampden and Sidney, Va. (1775). In 


ee 


*It has been usual to cast the chief blame of all this upon Pietism itself, and so to apologize 
for the age of rationalistic skepticism which followed. This we consider as unjust as it is un- 
philosophical. Rather may the result be attributed to a wicked, perverse reaction of the 
worldliness, unbelief and impiety which naturally spring from corrupt hearts against vital 
godliness. There is neither logic nor historical propriety in holding John Arndt and Spener 
and Fersteegen responsible for the false, unchristian speculatious resulting in Hegelism, etc. 
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1874 the number had increased to 348. Of this number New 
York has 26, Ohio 34, Pennsylvania, 27, Illinois 23, and Tennes- 
see 1g. Even California has 12, Kansas and Oregon each 7, 
Minnesota 3, and Colorado and Washington Territories each 2. 

- During 1874 three hundred of these institutions reported the 
value of their real estate and apparatus to be $39,178,223, 
and the amount of their productive funds (endowment) $28,080,- 
309. The receipts from tuition fees for 1873 reaches the sum of 
$1,768,929, and the income on productive funds $1,801,890. 
There are 26,515 students in these institutions, and 3,180 instruc- 
tors. With but few exceptions, all are more or less directly the 
offspring of Christian zeal and liberality, and are under the su- 
pervision of the Christian Church. It may be safely added tha 
three-fourths of the sums given for their endowment have been 
donated during the last twenty-five or thirty years. A cent 
tury ago ten or twenty thousand dollars from a single person 
would have been regarded as a munificent gift. | Now a donation 
or bequest of a hundred thousand is no rare thing, and in some 
cases five and ten times that sum, and even more, is given. So 
rapidly and largely has the spirit of intelligent and generous lib- 
erality been developed under the influence of the civil and relig- 
ious institutions of the United States in one short century. So 
highly and warmly are learning and a liberal education, ruled by 
Christian principles, appreciated by men of wealth, who have en- 
joyed the best means of knowing the value of money, and the best 
method of investing it. ) 

With this brief and partial survey of the field into which our 
readers have been invited, we must stop, however reluctantly. 
Its extent has widened as we have hastily glanced over it, and its 
interest and importance have increased as we have advanced. 
Only a few of the many facts presenting themselves have been 
_ gleaned from it, and those have been given but in outline. There 
is enough, however, to fill the mind and heart with wonder and 
joy. Assuredly, in view of such facts, and the many more of like 
character which the subject suggests, Christians, and emphatically 
Protestant Christians of the United States, have abundant cause to 
join in the celebration of our National Centennial with most de- 
vout thanksgiving to the God of our fathers for the great things 
He hath done for us. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





Lesson VI. Feb.6: 1 Samuel 24: 1-16. David Sparing Saul. 


SAUL having proven unfaithful and disobedient, was rejected by 
the Lord, and given over to the fearful consequences of his sins. 
But the merciful plan of redemption which God was executing 
through His chosen people Israel, was not to fail by Saul’s per- 
verseness. He who knew every heart in the whole nation, selected 
a successor to the throne from which Saul was to be cast. Hence 
David’s anointing, even some years before the time for him to get 
the crown. The intervening years were years of discipline, train- 
ing for God’s chosen king. First, his simple, earnest faith and 
courage are tested ; he must meet and slay the giant of the Phil- 
istines, the type of the mighty spiritual foes with whom he would 
have to contend. (So Jesus, of whom David was a type, was met 
at the commencement of His mediatorial ministry by the temp- 
tation of the Devil in the wilderness.) Vext, David is exposed to 
trial by the temptations of life in the palace of Saul. Having, 
through grace, endured both these, the Lord comforts him in the 
trouble which overtakes him, by the strong friendship of Jonathan. 
And now the Lesson presents another incident equally significant 
in its bearing on the circumstances and spirit of David, as a link 
in the chain of God’s disciplinary dealings with him. 

1. Note where heis, v. 1. In the wilderness, still fleeing from 
the wrath of Saul. The 54th Psalm is supposed to have been com- 
posed and sung by David about this time. Learn from his case, 
first, that even those whom the Lord most loves may be called to 
endure the severest trials of life, may be exposed for a season to 
the bitter persecutions of enemies ; and, secondly, that if they 
bear their trials with meekness and patience, and take refuge with 
the Lord under them, He will support, defend, and save them. 

2. Verses 3-5. The Lord put Saul in David’s power, teaching - 
_ us how entirely the doom of bad people is in God’s hands. Saul 
thought himself safe when his life was in the greatest peril; he 
slept on the very brink of death ; the cave where he slept would 
have been his sepulchre, had not the Lord prevented. So every 
sinner, even when he least thinks of it, yea, whilst he is wickedly 
fighting against God, is in the hands of an angry God. 


> 
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David’s men tempt him to take advantage of Saul’s exposure. 
Worldly-minded people often counsel the children of God to do 
wrong. Carnal friends and associates are poor counselors and not | 
to be heeded. (See Proverbs 1: 10-14.) 

3. Verse 6. Note how carefully David cultivates a high and firm 
sense of right and’ duty. He would keep a conscience void, or 
clear of offence, toward God and man. An important lesson for 
the young. It is better to risk life by sparing an enemy than to 
sin by murdering him. By sparing Saul on this occasion, David 
showed, first, his great regard for the Lord Himself, by refusing 
to put Saul to death whilst Saul was still filling the office in which 
God had placed him. Secondly, he showed his fu!] faith in God, 
and his confidence that the Lord would carry out His purposes in 
his own time. ‘‘ Commit thy way unto the Lord.’’ ‘‘ Recom- 
pense no man evil for evil.’’ ‘Vengeance belongeth to the Lord,”’ 
who will always execute it righteously. 

‘‘ David stayed his servants.’”?’ When companions propose to 
do wrong, we should try all means to keep them from it. Instead 
of yielding to them, we should hold them back. There are almost 
daily opportunities of doing this. Have courage to do it. 

5. Verses 8-15. Mark David’s respectful manner towards Saul, 
who was still the acting king. This example should deeply im- 
press the youth of our day. It is in full accordance with the rule 
of the Gospel. It enjoins reverence for all in authority over us. 
What is the 7/#h Commandment? Read xz Tim. 1: 1, 2, 3, and 
1 Peter 2: 17. Love your enemies, too. 

6. The effect of David’s generous conduct upon Saul—verse 16. 
But if Saul was so deeply affected by the forbearance of David 
towards him, how much more should we be moved by the infi- 
‘nitely greater forbearance of David’s greater Son, Jesus Christ, 
towards us! Often have we sinned against Him, and more grie- 
vously than ever Saul did against David. And yet how tenderly 
He pleads with us. Read Matt. 23: 37. 


Lesson VII. 1 Sam. 31: 1-6—Saul and his Sons slain. 


The forbearance of God toward Saul is all lost upon him. He 
should have been led to repentance by it, but his heart was set to 
do wrong. He would not repent. Instead of being melted, he 
only grew harder, and more obstinate. Now his day of opportu 
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nity is gone forever. A solemn lesson for those who despise grace 
and neglect the great salvation. Will you heed it? | 

1. Verse 1. The Philistines against Israel in a twofold sense: 
first, as natural foes of God’s people, who were glad to fight 
against them. Secondly, as ascourge sent by the Lord to punish 
Saul and Israel for their sins. God often uses the wicked asa rod 
of chastening upon His wayward, disobedient children. Bad 
companions may be so employed to punish erring, backsliding 
Christians. ee 

Lsrael fleeing and slain ; the Philistines victorious. Where was 
the God of Abraham? What of His covenant promise? Hewas 
in all, and fulfilling His covenant. (See Deut. 29: 24-29.) Even 
under the Christian dipensation the Church has often been simi- 
larly punished as a means of purifying it, and bringing it back to 
truth and duty. This defect and victory were a lesson to Israel 
and his foes, teaching the former that the sins of God’s people 
sorely offend Him—the latter, the holy righteousnes of Jehovah 
in not even sparing His people when they sin. 

2. Verses 2, 3. The day of vengeance has overtaken Saul at 
last. Abandoned by God, nothing can save him. His body was 
pierced with the Philistine arrows, but how much more dreadful 
the sword of God smiting his heart and conscience. A wounded 
conscience is a fearful tormentor. Saul’s crown could not save 
him, nor his armor of steel or brass (that which he offered David,) 
nor his mighty men of valor, nor even his faithful sons who stood 
so bravely by his side. Nothing can shield the doomed sinner 
from the wrath of God. 

Saul’s sons, too, perish before his eyes, and Yonathan among 
them. What an addition to his woes. But why could not the 
loving, devoted Jonathan be spared? No doubt e preferred 
death. And the Lord took him from evil to come. His mission 
was done. Had he escaped, his position would have been a try- 
ing one. | 

3. Verses 4, 5. Saul’s despair. But why not rather cry to God ? 
Ah! his own heart told him it was too late. ‘‘ The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.’’ Heaven and earth were against Saul; he had 
sinned against both, and refused to repent. His armor-bearer 
would not obey the king, for the command was wrong. We should 
always be firm against sin, and in doing right. 
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Saul, the self-murderer. A sinful life ends in a horribly sinful 
death. The suicide is a coward, as well as a self-murderer. There 
is no excuse for this sin. Even when committed in despair, we 
are guilty for the despair. : 

4. Verse 6. ** One sinner.destroyeth much good.’’ ‘* That man 
perished not alone in his iniquity.’’ Thechief blame of all rested 
on Saul. How awful tothink of his meeting those in the other 
world who thus perished through his fault. Beware that none 
stumble with or over you into endless perdition. 


Lesson VIII, 2 Sam. 5:17-25. David established King. 


Through many trials and much bloody warfare, David is at 
length established on the throne. By all, his principles had been 
confirmed, and he became better fitted for the burdens he was to 
bear. It takes much hard discipline to make good soldiers of the 
cross, and to fit us for arduous and responsible duties. The truest 
and best servants of God and their race have been trained in the 
school of trial. But the reward is sure. 

1. Verse 17: 18. The Philistines again. The wicked are always 
on the lookout to harass and hurt the people of God. God’s peo- 
ple are thus kept watchful. ‘‘ Be sober, be vigilant.’’? Keep ‘‘on 
whole the armor of God.’’ Above all, watch the Philistines in the 
heart. 3 

2. Verse 19. David had an array of more than 30°%,000 men. 
And yet hedid not put his trust in them. ‘‘ He inquired of the 
Lord’’ what to do. It is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man. His piety should be an example for us in 
every difficulty. No refuge like the Lord. ‘‘In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge Him, and He will direct thy steps.”’ 

The Lord answered and encouraged David. He is the hearer 
of prayer. None ever sought counsel of Him in vain. 

3. Verse 20. A victory, because the Lord delivered the enemy 
into David’s hands. David felt and thanked God for this. Let 
us ever do likewise. | 

4. Verse 21. The zmages burned—even though made of gold or 
silver, and adorned with precious stones. Idols dishonor God and 
should be destroyed. So with the idols of every heart. 

5. Verse 22. The Philistines not all dead, not easily disheart- 
ened and put down. Once more they wage war, and on the old 
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field. The enemies of the Lord and His cause often show great 
determination and persistence. How much more resolute and per- 
severing His people should be. 

6. Verse 23. David does not venture forth against the enemy 
without first seeking counsel of the Lord, inthis case again. The 
former victory did not puff him up, or make him self-confident. 
He shows still, in this respect, the same spirit of entire reliance 
upon God, as when he fought Goliath. Remember his example. 

What a blessing to have the Lord to go to in every season of 
trouble, and to have a heart to go to Him. 

Again the Lord hears and helps; even condescends to give 
particular advice. Tell the Lord your perplexities, fears, &c. He 


will prove His love by aiding you. ‘Cast all your cares on Him, 
He careth for you.”’ 


7. Verse 24. God’s signal to be waited for. He can make the 
trees of the forest serve His purpose, and His people’s cause. 


When the Lord goes before us in our way, we may move confi- 
dently onward. 


8. Verse 25. The sure reward of full obedience. They never 
err who follow God. He always leads to victory. 


Lesson IX. 2 Sam.6:1-15. The ark brought to Zion. 

Under the Old Testament dispensation, the Ark was the symbol 
and pledge of God’s presence among His people, and the outward 
visible centre of their public, common worship. It is true that chen, 
as now, the Lord was omnipresent, and always, everywhere nigh 
to them that were of a broken heart and contrite spirit, and who 
trembled at His word. The penitent sinner, and all in distress of 
soul, if they sought Him earnestly, might find Him, whether in 
Dan or Beersheba. He heard and blessed Gideon while he was 
threshing out wheat at a winepress in Ophra, and He listened to 
the groans of Elijah under the juniper tree in the wilderness. But 
to help their weak faith, and train them to the full apprehension 
of the truth of His Fatherly nearness to help all in their need, He 
appointed the Ark, and the sacred services immediately connected 
with it, as a covenant token and assurance of the comforting fact. 
Hence every true Israelite regarded it with great reverence and 
love. The lesson gives an illustration of this. 

1. Verses 1-5. David was settled on his throne, and secure in 
his place. But amidst the power and glory of his royalty, he does 
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hot forget God, or grow cold in his piety. Prosperity often spoils 
men. When the poor grow rich, and the lowly are raised to honor, 
how often they grow proud and lose their piety. 

David used his influence and authority in getting the people 
generally to feel and show the same devout regard and reverence 
for God and His ordinances which he himself felt. It isnot enough 
that we fear, love, and worship God ; we should try, by example 
aud persuasion, to get others to do the same. In verse five, we 
learn that the occasion was one of special, joyful solemnity, in 
which David the king stood on common ground with all the peo- 
ple. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord always ;’’ but when the Lord grants 
tokens of special favor, there may be corresponding manifesta- 
tions of thankful, reverential gladness. 

2. Verses 6-9. Uzziah’s feelings became fanatical ; hence dis- 
obedient and presumptuous. Dead, cold formalism, and wild, fiery 
fanaticism, are both wrong, and to be shunned. True religious 
joy and zeal are always under the restraint of a supreme regard for 
the will and honor of God. Religious fanatics are commonly self- 
important, proud, presumptuous. ‘The fearful punishment of U 
was a warning to the people, which checked mere carnal excite- 
ment. David’s alarm, dread ! When God inflicts judgments, men 
may well stand in awe of Him. How often solemn, joyful hymns 
of praise are sung with levity, especially by church choirs. 

3. Verses 10-12. Religion, true, pure and sincere, maintained 
in the household, is an unspeakable blessing. Paul speaks of 
churches in households. (Rom. 16: 5.) Have you one in yours ? 
Children who have pious homes should be very thankful. 

4. Verse 14. ‘‘ David danced before the Lord.’’ Note two 
things: first, he did not zwa/¢z, did not have a special dancing 
party ; there was no quadrille, polka, and whatever else they call 
them ; no midnight revel. It isnot only inexcusable, but a wicked 
perversion of the Scriptures to use such cases as apologies for 
modern fashionable dancing parties. David’s dancing was not 
learned of dancing-masters, those monkeys of the times. He 
simply leaped for joy. Secondly, he did it before the Lord. How 
it would spoil the merriment of dancing-parties to propose that 
they should dance for the praise of God. 

Those who plead David’s example in this matter should, to be 
consistent, follow his piety in other things. Do they? 


; 
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PRESIDENT GRANT, in his annual address to Congress, drew 
attention to the fact that one hundred years ago the population of 
this country was only about 3,000,000, whereas it has now grown 
to 40,000,000. There can be no doubt that the population of our 
land this day is 45,000,000, as it was nearly 40,000,000 when the 
last census was taken (1870), and the annual increase is about 
three per cent., or 1,200,000. It would thus appear that the popu- 
lation of the country has increased fifteen fold in the last century. 

This rate of increase can scarcely be expected to continue for 
the next one hundred years. If it should, then our population in | 
1976 would amount to 675,000,000, an exiormous number of peo- 
ple to live in one land, and under one government. This is a 
number larger than the population of all Europe, which by the 


' . latest statisticians is placed at 301,600,000. The area of the two 


countries is nearly the same. They zow compare as follows: 


Square miles. Population. 
PAWOPON sec cscnscocnesene o tanssvers 3) 709;400 301,600,000 
Uigited= States. 2c. ciscii.cccas 9,671,844 45,000,000 


There can be no doubt, we think, unless extraordinary circum- 
stances should intervene, that at the end of a century from now, 
the population of these United States of America will fully equal 
that of all Europe, especially since the area of the same will pro- 
bably be increased by the annexation of some of the neighboring 
countries, either Canada, Mexico, or Cuba. 

This leads to some reflections with respect to the progress of 
Christianity, especially its purest form, as we have it in the Pro- 
testant family. At present the Protestant population of the world 
is as follows: 


HWrope.....ccses- Seseeeseesese see sSseSese ese eeeeses ses eeseerseseetevvese 71,800,000 





America.... eeee-* @eeaeeeeeeoeveseeeeveeeeese eevee deoeoe Cee eePGseeaseeeeor+t eed 35,000,000 
Asia, Africa, and Polynesia............ vos bpaddker exanasenc]: 4) SOO DOR 
TOM oe. ee e@eseeee see ace TIT,300,000 


While only about one-third of the Protestant population of the 
globe is at present in the United States, in one century hence we 
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‘will, in all probability, have the great majority of Protestants in 
this country. 

From this we may see the vast importance, so far as all: the 
churches are concerned, of spreading themselves over this vast 
territory, laying the foundations of congregations while the coun- 
try is in this growing state, so that a century hence the popula- 
tion of 400,000,000 may be prevailingly on the side of evangelical 
Christianity. 

It is an interesting question to ask, how it stands with our Re- 
formed Church, now a comparatively small, and yet not an unim- 
portant tribe of the Israel of God. 

One hundred years ago we were, in truth, an exceedingly small 
body. We have not at hand the means of ascertaining what was 
our strength then in ministers, congregations and members, but 
it can hardly have been more than 25 ministers, and 60 or 70 
congregations. We have an authentic account of the state of the 
German Reformed Church in the year 1751, five years earlier than 
a century ago, In a report which Rev. M. Schlatter laid person- 
ally before the Holland Synods. This is so interesting in itself 
that we willinsert it in this place. Hedivided the whole field 
then existing into ‘‘ sixteen Gemeinde,’’ or, as we would now say, 
‘parochial charges.’’ ‘Their condition at that time he reported 
as follows: 

1st Gemeinde, is Philadelphia and Germantown ; served since 
1747 by Rev. M. Schlatter himself. ' 

2d is Goschehoppe and Great Swamp; since 1746 served by 
Rev. George Michael Weisz. 

3d is Falcover Swamp and Providence; since 1748 served by 
John Philip Leydich. 

4th is Schippach, Whitepen, Indian Creek, and Tohicken ; as 
yet without a minister. | 

5th is Lancaster and Shafers ; the first is vacant, and the second 
supplied by Rev. Rieger. 

6th is Yorktown, Cross Church, Canawago, and Bramutschy ; 
in which Rev. Jacob Lischey labors since 1749. 

7th is Tulpehocken ; served by Rev. Dominicus Bartholomaeus 
‘since 1748. : 

8th is White Oak Land, Mode Creek, Cocalico, and Setten- 
reich ; these desire a minister. 
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gth is Donegal, Swatara, and Quitobehill; these also earnestly 
desire a minister. 

toth is Northampton and Southampton ; here preaches, since 
1751, Rev. Du Bois, a Holland licentiate. 

11th is Great Lehigh, Little Lehigh, Forks of the Delaware, 
Saccona, and Springfield ; these are without a shepherd. 

12th is Heidelberg, Egypt, Jordan ; these are also without or- 
dained ministers. 

13th is Maganschy, Allemangel, Schmatzgass, and Maxatawny ; 
these also desire a faithful leader. 

The above are all in Pennsylvania. To these must be added 
congregations in Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey, as follows: 

14th is the province of Virginia: Shenandoah, Misanoth, 
south Branch and New Germantown. ‘These have not had an 
ordained minister for many years. 

15th is the province cf Maryland: Manaccasy and Cavagot- 
schy ; these are also vacant. 
_ 16th is the province of New Jersey: Rahway and Fox Hill; 
these also greatly desire an ordained minister. 

From this, it appears that in 1751 there were altogether 46 

congregations. Only 12 of these were supplied by ordained min- 
 isters, and the number of these ministers was only six. The re- 
maining 32 congregations had no ordained ministers, except that 
they were visited once or twice a year by the ministers. 

How great the difference between that time and the present, 
so far as the Reformed Church is concerned, will be seen by a 
glance at its present state. We have to-day, in connection with 


our Synods: 

Ministers... cc... ian aa eee teats piekss sicchegeneannaeeaewesteas: 646 
CONSTEPARIONS: ..2 3.55 s<cissckenssetoeses0% BE oe RIES ey ataie 1,341 
ae et ACT OTS shack as dbassnccevasss ‘ee Be Po ph lant Ree ep 142,118 


The number of ministers is taken from the Western Almanac, 
which brings the list down to a later period than the synodical 
statistics, namely, to the rst of October, 1875. Adding those that 
have been ordained and received since, the number to-day will 
not fall short of 660. 

Of this number over 600 are active pastors, in regular discharge 
of their duties. An examination of the list shows the following 
number not actively engaged as pastors: 
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Now, if we remember that these 25 teachers do more or less of 
ministerial work, and so, also, the next class of 7, and that the 
10 without charge are, for the most part, only temporarily so, 
waiting and looking for new fields, we- shall see that, so far, at 
least, as the Reformed Church is concerned, we have no class of 
idle or unemployed ministers. Less than two per cent. of our 
ministers are without active employment. 

In this respect we differ greatly from the Presbyterian and other 
churches, which have so large a body of unemployed ministers 
that it has become a matter of complaint by Presbyteries. At 
present we have no less than 25 charges vacant and unemployed, 
and by subdivision of fields of labor that are too large, no less 
than twenty-five additional ministers could find work enough to 
employ all their time and energies. 

This shows that our one, great, imperative work, at ee present 
time, still is what it has been for more than a century, namely, 
the education of properly qualified young men for the ministry, and 
to this great work we would do well to bend our best ee for 
the next two or three decades. 

Happily, the Reformed Church is doing a great deal in this 
direction at the present. An estimate of what the different semi- 
naries have done in the way of educating men for the ministry, 
makes the number as follows: 

Number educated at the Eastern Theological Seminary....... 319 
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Advices from all the seminaries this winter represent chat each 
one of these institutions has, at present, in training, the largest num- 
ber of students tt has ever had. The number in school attendance 
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at these five seminaries cannot be less than 120, thus securing an 
annual addition to the working force of the Church of at least 
30, over and above all losses. 

The Reformed Church has a great work before it, elements of 
growth and expansion, and a missionary field that should secure — 
a rapid growth in the future, if we are not unfaithful to our trust. 

But what shall we say of the unfortunate and ill-advised Mer- 
cersburg movement ? What is the outlook at this present time ? 
And does it not threaten us with serious disaster in the future, 
and especially with a serious diminution of the growth legitimately 
due to our providential position in this country ? 

To this we reply, that undoubtedly it had such an appearance 
ten years ago, and that it has, in our judgment, very seriously 
impeded the progress of the Reformed Church. 

It has carried away from the ranks of our ministry into the — 
Catholic, Episcopal and other churches, at least 30 ministers, and 
some lay members, equal, probably, to the whole growth of the 
Reformed Church in one year. 

It has, in divers ways, impeded the work of a large number of 
other ministers, who stand in the unfortunate position of laboring 
in a particular way, without having the hearty sympathy of their 
flocks in this regard. 

By the controversies and conflicts which it has engendered, it 
has seriously hindered the progress of many excellent congrega- 
tions. | 

It has, in a wonderful way, unsettled the theological views of 
many, decause tt ts itself an unsettled theory, changing its form and 
tendency with each succeeding decade, as its own adherents un- 
hesitatingly admit.* 

But, on the other hand, the present outlook seems to us to in- 
clude some hopeful signs. It seems to us to be a thing as well 
settled as any human movement can well be regarded as settled, 
that the Revised Liturgy can never be adopted as the Liturgy of 
the Reformed Church. Not one-third of the present 44 classes 


*Of this numerous proofs could be cited. Sufficient will be the following from the pen of 
Dr. Russell, of the late Reformed Era, in regard to the present position of Lancaster: 

‘¢ The present advance in Christological truth is getting clear of some views formerly held 
But at the same time it claims to be true to the organic life of the Creed, and loyal to the 
Catechism.’’ Yes, but such has been its claim, with aloud voice, throughout all its devions 
meanderings in the stream ‘“‘ of the organic life of the Creed,’” whatever that may mean. 
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would now vote for its adoption. It is not being introduced into 
actual, full use, in any new congregations. Old congregations 
into which it had been introduced and used for years, are aban-* 
doning it. In this way it has been dropped, in part, at least, in 
the congregations in Harrisburg and Allentown, as was done in 
previous years in the churches in Reading. : 

So well is this understood, in the house of its friends, that pro- 
positions have seriously been made to subject it to a revision, and 
to purge it of some of its un-Reformed features. And so far as 
we are enabled to judge, the number of those ministers is increas- 
ing who are quietly and silently working themselves more and 
more out of the Mercersburg system, or rather beyond it, into the 
clear atmosphere of the old Reformed faith. 

To us, looking upon it from a respectable distance, the Mercers- 
burg system, so far as it affected the Church, seems to have 
reached and passed beyond the crisis of the high-church * disease. 
The fever is, to a considerable extent, broken. Doubtless there 
is still considerable vigor in the ‘‘ sick man.’’? But he no longer 
indulges in the radiant hope that the Mercersburg system of theo- 
logy will conquer New England and all the world, and is marching 
‘in the van of Protestantism.’’ Such voices have suddenly ceased. 
Let us hope that the internal change that is going forward in the 
body of the patient may issue in sound health and restored vital- _ 
ity. Let us, therefore, enter upon the Centennial year with good 
hope in the future, and in the superintending care of a gracious 
Providence. J. H. G. 
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[As promised two months ago, the important decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the case named is given below. 
It establishes some points of great practical interest, and should 
be carefully preserved, for reference. The sentences italicized by 
us merit special attention.—ED. | 
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STEED ET AL. v M’AULEY ET AL. 


OPINION BY GORDON, J., OCTOBER II, 1875, 





STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


In order to understand properly the circumstances connected 
with the long-continued litigation, now terminated by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, published in this pamphlet, 
it may be necessary to give a brief account of the difficulties 
which occasioned the law-suits. 

In November, 1867, the Presbyterian National Convention, 
held inthe First Reformed Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
proposed a plan of union with the different Presbyterian bodies 
in this country. Much opposition to this was developed in the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, and at the next meeting of the 
General Synod of that body, (in May, 1868,) George H. Stuart, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, who had been President of the Conven- 
tion, and was considered the leader in the movement for union, 
was suspended from his office as ruling elder, and from member- 
ship in the church, on the alleged charges of hymn singing and 
communing with Christians of other denominations. 

Mr. Stuart’s suspension was without the specification of time, 
place and circumstances, required by the law of the church, and 
without citation of witnesses, or any testimony, and in his absence 
from the Synod, in consequence of severe sickness. 

In consequence of the action of the Synod on this subject, and 
for other violations of the standards of the church, the Reformed 
Presbytery of Philadelphia suspended its relations to the Synod. 
In this action of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, the Presbyteries 
of Pittsburgh and Saharanpur (Northern India) concurred, and 
also suspended their relations. At the following Synod, in 1869, . 
all the Presbyteries which had suspended their relations with the 
congregations under their care, were declared by the Synod to 
have seceded from the church; and any of their members who 
sustained the action of the Synod were declared to be the legal 
and regular congregations, and as such entitled to the property 
of their several congregations. In consequence, suits were 
brought by a minority of the members in: the First, Second and 
Fifth Congregations, Philadelphia, to wrest the possession of the 
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property of these congregations from those who refused to recog- 
nize the action of the Synod in the suspension of Mr. Stuart. 

After a protracted litigation of nearly eight years, a final 
decision has been given by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
in the case of the Fifth Church, (Rev. Dr. McAuley, pastor, ) 
which virtually covers the cases of the First Church, (Rev. Dr. 
Wylie’s,) and the Second, (Rev. Dr. Sterrett’s,) sustaining these 
churches in the full possession of the property to which they are 
morally as well as legally entitled. 

On behalf of Dr. McAuley and his co-defendants, the case was 
conducted and argued before the Master, the Court of Nisi Prius, 
and the Supreme Court zz danc, by Hon. William A. Porter and 
C. Stuart Patterson, Esqs., and for Steed et al., by Hon. F. Car- 
roll Brewster and J. Sergeant Price, Esq., with whom was E. L. 
Boudinot, Esq. 


SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
STEED ET AL, V. MCAULEY ET AL. 


The charter of the Fifth Church vested corporate powers in the members 
«‘ who adhere to and maintain the system of religious principles declared and 
exhibited by the Reformed Presbyterian Synod of North America.” 

The Reformed Pfesbytery of Philadelphia (which included the Fifth Church,) 
alleged that the Synod had acted “ unconstitutionally, disorderly and arbitrarily,”’ 
passed a resolution suspending relations with the Synod uniil, &c. 

The Synod treated this action as contumacious, declared the officers and 
members of the Presbytery without its jurisdiction, and recognized the mem 
bers and officers of the Fifth Church who repudiated the action of the Presby- 
tery and adhered to the Synod as the congregation, and authorized them to 
connect themselves with another Presbytery. 

The plaintiffs, a small minority of the congregation, accepted the decree of 
the Synod, and brought their bill against the majority who remained in posses- 
sion of the Church property (under the same officers, pastor, &c., as before,) to 
recover the Church property, alleging that defendants had withdrafn from the 
* Church named. The defendants claimed still as a congregation that they ad- 
hered to and maintained the doctrine, &c. The Court 

Held :—1t, That the decree of the Synod virtually dissolved the Presbytery, 
and attempted to dissolve the congregation. 

2. The congregation was guilty of no act of contumacy, not being responsi- 
ble for the action of the Presbytery. 

3. That the action of the Synod did not affect the rights of the members of 
the congregation and it remained intact. 

4. That the dissolution of the Presbytery did not affect the status of the con- 
gregation, but left it in possession of all its rights as such, and recognizing 
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Presby. Cong. v. Johnson, 1 W. & S. 9, approved in Luth. Con, v. St. Michael’s 
Church, 12 Wr. 20. Dismissed plaintiffs bill with costs. 

Certiorari from Nisi Prius. 

Opinion by Gorpon, J., October 11th, 1875. 

On the 13th of March, 18s0, the Fifth Reformed Presbyterian 
Congregation of Philadelphia was incorporated by the Court of 
Common Pleas, in pursuance of the Act of October 13th, 1840. 
By the second section of the Articles of Incorporation the cor- 
porate powers were vested in those subscribing thereto, ‘‘ and such 
others, being citizens of this Commonwealth, as shall hereafter 
become members of said congregation, and who adhere to and 
maintain the system of religious principles declared and exhibited 
by the Reformed Presbyterian Synod of North America, of which 
the Rev. Doctors Wylie and Crawford are now officiating min- 
isters.”’ : 

The real estate, which is the subject matter of the present con- 
troversy, was conveyed to the corporation, March 14th, 1850, 
‘¢to and for the only proper use and behoof of the said congrega- 
tion, their successors and assigns forever.”’ 

It is apparent from the above statement, that at the time of 
the execution of the above mentioned deed, the Fifth Congrega- 
tion formed a constituent part of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America, and, as such, was subordinated to the 
General Synod as the supreme judicatory of said Church. And 
that the franchises and property of the corporation were to be 
held and used only for the benefit of such persons as should ‘‘ad- 
here to and maintain the system of religious principles delivered 
and exhibited by the Reformed Presbyterian Synod of North 
America.’’ Of course ‘‘ the system’ thus referred to was one then 
ascertained and promulgated, and by which the General Synod was 
as much bound as the humblest member of the Church. Now, the 
plaintiffs, who represent a small minority of the congregation of 
the Fifth Church, and who seceded therefrom on or about the 
first of February, 1870, claim that they are, de jure, the Fifth 
Congregation, and that the defendants, representing the majority, 
now in possession of the church property, wrongfully withhold 
the same from them, and also unlawfully hold and exercise the 
corporate franchises to and for the use and benefit of the said 
majority. Zhis charge ts based upon the allegation that the defend- 
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ants have, voluntarily and without just cause, withdrawn from the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America, and from the 
jurisdiction of the General Synod. | 

If this be so the prayer of the plaintiffs must be granted; the 
defendants, in such case, have no standing in court, for where a 
congregation has been organized and holds its property as a con- 
stituent part of any particular religious denomination, or in subor- 
dination to the government of any particular Church, it cannot, 
without just cause, sever itself from such connection or govern- 
ment. If it does so, it necessarily forfeits its rights and property 
to those of the organization who maintain the original status: 
Winebrenner v. Colder, 7, Wr. 244; Schnorr’s Appeal, 17 P. F. 
S. 138. The justice of this rule becomes apparent when we con- 
sider that without it minorities could have no protection, but 
must be constantly subjected to the caprice of majorities without 
regard to the terms and conditions of the original compact. But the 
burthen ts upon the plaintiffs to show us that the defendants, voluntarily, 
by their own act, and without sufficient cause, did so depart from and 
renounce their connection with the general organization, with which 
at the time of their incorporation they were identified, and atd tres- 
pass upon and invade the charter rights of the minority by attempting 
to pervert the trusts, in that charter contained, to unlawful uses. 

Let us then see upon what the plaintiffs rely to support their 
position, to disfranchise the defendants and to dispossess them of 
a valuable property which they bought and paid for. 

So far as material to the subject in hand, the facts are about as 
follows: On the 12th day of June, 1868, the Reformed Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, to which the Fifth Church was attached, 
passed inter alia, this resolution: ‘That we regard the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod to be contrary to the standards of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, to its book of discipline, to its terms 
of communion, to its. formula of ordination, to numerous acts 
upon its records; and that a true and faithful adherence to the 
principles of the Church, and especially our paramount obedience 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, the great and only King and Head of the 
Church, will not allow us to recognize the unconstitutional, dis- 
orderly, arbitrary and injurious action of said Synod as aforesaid, 
and we do hereby suspend our relations to said Synod until such 
action be revoked, or until we obtain further light, and in the 
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meantime we remain in the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
maintaining her organization,’’ &c. 

In explanation of the above resolution we may be permitted to 
say, the difficulties which produced tt arose from the alleged unwar- 
ranted suspension, by the Synod, of a member and elder of the Firsf 
Church, and tts tllegal interference with and disregard of the con- 
stitutional rights and jurisdiction of the above-named Presbytery. 
Now if these charges be correct, then by the standards and teach- 
ings of the Church, ¢his Presbytery was not only justified in tts 
action, but it was its duty to take the stand tt did, in order to protect 
the constitutional rights of the Churches under tts charge. Upon the 
correctness of these complaints, however, we are not now called 
upon to pass, as we do not consider them as involved in the issue 
before us. The resolution above referred to, with an accompa- 
nying protest, were duly presented to the General Synod at its 
annual meeting, at Cedarville, Ohio, in May, 1869, and there- 
upon, that body, in answer thereto, passed the following resolu- 
tions, among others, to wit: ‘‘ That the Reformed Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, having, by its own act, declined the authority of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, and with- 
drawn from its jurisdiction, the officers and members thereof are 
hereby declared to be withoutjthe jurisdiction of the General Synod.”’ 

‘¢That such officers and members of the other congregations, 
viz: the Second and Fifth Congregations of Philadelphia, and 
the vacant congregations of Milton and Ulster, who may not 
identify themselves with the act of secession of the Philadelphia 
Presbytery, but avow their adherence to the General Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, be declared to be the Second and 
Fifth Congregations of Philadelphia, and the congregations of 
Milton and Ulster, under the care of the General Synod, and the 
liberty is hereby given them to place themselves under the care | 
of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, and that Presbytery is 
hereby, upon their application, authorized to receive them.”’ 

It will thus be seen, that the suspending resolutions of the 
Presbytery, were promptly met by the ex-scinding resolutions of 
the Synod, by which the Presbytery was put without the pale of 
Synodical communion, and its Churches dissolved; for it will be 
observed, that no provision was made for them as such, but only 


for such officers and members thereof, as may not identify them- 
: a 
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selves with the alleged secession of the Philadelphia Presbytery. 
Thus, without notice, without trial, without cause shown, and 
indeed, without offence, the Fifth Congregation is literally blot- 
ted out, and its rights and franchises forfeited. It is true, that 
the defendants admit they supported the action of the Presbytery, 


as taken on the r2th of June, 1868, but, at the same time, “hey. 


deny that they refused proper obedience to the Reformed Synod; on 
the contrary, they allege that they always have been and are now 
im due subordination to the authority of that body. These allega- 
tions we must assume as true, nothing having been shown to 
falsify them, and it will certainly not be pretended by any one 
acquainted with the Presbyterian polity, that these persons could 
be unchurched by an arbitrary decree of the Synod, without notice 
or trial, even supposing the admitted act to have been contuma- 
cious and worthy of censure. J¢ follows, therefore, that the de- 
Jendants, so far as appears from the records of this case, are mem- 
bers in full and regular standing in the Reformed Church, and as 
such, are entitled to all the rights, and are amenable to the lawful 
rules and regulations of the General Synod, whatever may be the 
legal status of the body of which they are corporators. Then, as 
to the congregation in its general and corporate capacity, nothing 
has been shown to tndicate that tt does not adhere in spirit and letter 


to the *‘ system of religious principles declared and exhibited by the 


Reformed Presbyterian Synod of North America.’’ As a congre- 
gation, it was guilty of no insubordination. 

It is true, it was represented in the Presbytery that passed the 
offensive resolutions, but over its representatives it had neither 
power nor control, they being amenable to the Presbytery and 
Synod alone. It is not to be forgotten, that a Presbyterian con- 
gregation does not select its delegates to the higher courts of the 
church gro re nata. The pastor is not strictly the representative 
of his charge, except in so far as he may judge it proper so to act, 
for he is not a Presbyter by virtue of his office as pastor of a par- 
ticular charge, but by virtue of his ordination to the Gospel min- 
istry ; he is as much entitled to his seat in the Presbytery with- 
out having a charge, as when he has one. 

So the lay representative, who must be an elder, is selected by 
the session. But as this session, an inferior church judicatory, is 
composed of elders elected for life or during good behavior, it 
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follows that the congregation has no voice in the selection of such 
representative, and that he may or may not, according to circum- , 
stances, represent the sentiment of the church. Obviously, there- 
fore, the congregation is powerless and passive in the hands of its 
church courts, and cannot be justly charged with the acts of its 
delegates in either the Presbytery or Synod, because, in these 
bodies alone resides the power to call such representatives to an 
account for any unlawful or contumacious acts which they may 
commit in their representative capacity. 

None knew these things better than the plaintiffs themselves, and 
it was doubtless in view of this that the majority of the congregation 
was charged in the eighth paragraph of the bill with favoring the 
resolutions offered by Mr. McMunn, at a congregational meeting 
on the third day of January, 1870, which favored a union with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. But the facts 
are, that those resolutions were, at that meeting, referred to the 
session, and that body, after holding them until the eleventh of 
January, 1871, reported an indefinite postponement. This action 
then, so far from supporting the charge of the plaintiffs, meant, 
if anything, that the Fifth Congregation was not yet prepared to 
sever its connection with the Reformed Church. Again, by the 
organic law of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Dr. McAuley 
continues to be the pastor, and Messrs. Dittie, McMunn and Mc- 
Keever continue to be members of the session of the Fifth Church. 
It isnot denied that they were duly elected and ordained. If 
they continue not as such, where is the warrant of their deposi- 
tion? Will any one pretend to say that the excision of the Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery could of itself work the deposition of officers 
who had previously to that time been solemnly called and set 
apart to their several positions under the sanction of laws and 
ordinances much more ancient and venerable than the Synod 
itself? Unless, therefore, the congregation of the Fifth Church 
was legally dissolved, its organization remains intact. We have 
already shown there was no cause sufficient to produce such an 
effect. That the decree of the Synod which sought to accomplish 
this result was unlawful and revolutionary, will the more fully ap- 
pear upon consideration of its legitimate powers. ‘These are of two 
kinds, legislative and judicial. Under the first it might have dis- 
solved the Presbytery of Philadelphia and assigned its churches to 
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some other existing Presbytery, or to such new one as it might 
choose to erect. Under the second of these powers, it might, 
Jor proper cause and in due form, depose any of its presbyters or 
dissolve any of its churches and reorganize them. We may con- 
cede that the first, in the case mentioned, might be exercised arbi- 
trarily, for that involves but a matter of church polity which, from 
its very nature, must rest largely in the discretion of the superior 
court; but che exercise of the second in such manner, involving, as 
zt necessarily must, important civil rights, cannot be tolerated. Had 
the Synodical decree, which we are asked to enforce, been founded 
upon some semblance of legal process, it might have been sus- 
tained, but as it is wholly without such foundation it must be re- 
garded as nugatory. As has been well observed by Gibson, C. 
J., in the case of Commonwealth v. Green, 4 Wh. 601, ‘‘ a judi- 
cial sentence without notice or hearing, is contrary to the cardi- 
nal principles of natural justice, and consequently void.”’ 

If, on the other hand, we treat this decree as a legislative act, 
it is open to two objections: first, if, as is contended, it operates 
to forfeit the property and franchises of the defendants, it partakes 
of the nature of a judicial sentence, and is for that reason inope- 
rative; second, as this congregation was part of a homogeneous © 
body, the act of excision was w/tra vires. If such power resides 
in the Synod it has not been shown to us. So far as we can dis-' 
cover, that body hasno more power to exscind a church than the 
Pennsylvania Legislature has to exscind a county. ‘The case has 
no points of similarity to that of the Commonwealth v. Green, for 
there the plan of-union was treated asa merely temporary arrange- 
ment. Says Gibson, C. J., ‘‘It was obviously a missionary 4r- 
rangement from the first, and they who built up Presbyteries and 
Synods on the base of it, have no reason to expect that their struc- 
tures would survive it, or that congregationalists might, by force 
of it, gain a foothold in the Presbyterian Church in spite of Pres- 
byterial discipline.” 

‘¢ They embrace it with all its defeasible properties plainly put 
before them; and the power which constituted it might fairly re- 
peal it, and dissolve the bodies that had grown out of it, when- 
ever the good of the church should seem to require it.’’ Thus the 
union spoken of was a compact between bodies differing essen- 
tially in their ideas of church government and doctrine, and was 
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formed for the occasion only, and designed to serve but for the 
particular purposes of its creation. When the churches were weak 
and widely scattered over a new and thinly settled territory, there 
was a prime necessity moving to a unionof action, without regard 
to the minor ideas of church polity and doctrine; but when this 
necessity disappeared, in consequence of the growing strength of 
the several organizations—when each acquired power enough to 
be self-supporting, and to feel that it was able to fulfillits mission, 
and to promulgate its own peculiar ideas, without extraneous help, 
then the dissolution of the original compact followed as a neces- 
sary consequence. ‘The case in hand presents a totally different 
aspect. The Fifth Church was erected under no such temporary 
arrangement, but as an integral part of the general organization ; 
it was an inseparable constituent of the ecclesiastical body ; it had 
a direct, inherent, and organic interest in that body, and it was 
designed to be forever a part of it. It might, indeed, forfeit that 
right, dut that forfecture must be made to appear by a regular judt- 
cial decree; no mere legislative act could produce such a result. 
Then let us recur to the suspending resolution of the Presbytery, 
and consider its effect. We may concede, for the sake of the 
argument, that the Fifth Church assented to that resolution, and 
was involved in its consequences. ‘That act did not operate 
to sever the connection of either of these bodies from the general 
organization ; neither was it intended so to do. ‘‘ Suspension ’”’ 
is ‘*temporary’’ cessation; delay; intermission; stay; (Wor- 
cester’s Dic.) It but zztermitted the relations of the Presbytery and 
Church with the Synod, but it worked no dissolution of the organic 
connection. It but placed these bodies within the disciplinary and 
corrective power of the superior court, and had it exercised its 
constitutional powers in this direction, the difficulty would have 
been settled within the Church, or the rebellious bodies would 
have been obliged to place themselves in such a position that 
would have entitled them to no redress from the civil courts. 

But, passing this, we may proceed one step further, and analyze 
the synodical decree itself, admitting at the same time its effi- 
ciency, for the purposes of argument. It will be observed that it, 
in terms, does not import a dissolution of either the Presbytery or 
its churches, but simply puts them out of the jurisdiction of the 
General Synod, and provides only for those officers and members 
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of the ex-scinded churches, who might not identify themselves 
with the alleged act of secession. 

It professes to treat the presbyterial resolution as an act or 
proposition of secession, and as such accepts and acts upon it. 
Looking at the matter in this light, and it amounts to a proposi- 
tion on the one part to dissolve the compact of union, and an 
acceptance thereof on the other. If we are not correct in this, 
then the question recurs, why did the Synod not make provision 
for the churches within the bounds of the Philadelphia Presby- 
tery? As we have already shown, these churches, as ecclesiastical 
organizations, were left intact ; pastors, elders and members main- 
tain their original status, and the congregations with which they 
are connected have been convicted of no act of insubordination 
which could justly subject them to the reprehension of the Synod. 
If it be said the Fifth Church assented to the contumacious action 
of the Presbytery, the question recurs, when and how did it so 
assent ? Was it before or after the passage of the exscinding reso- 
lution? If before, in what did that act consist? What charges 
might the Synod have tabled against it? That its presbyters had 
voted in Presbytery for the offensive resolutions ?. The answer to 
such a charge by the congregation, would have been: ‘‘for the. 
conduct of these men in that court the church was not answera- ~ 
ble; it had no power over them; they were within your jurisdic- 
tion, and if they, as Presbyters, offended, you are the power to 
whom they must account.”’ 

‘¢ The congregation as such, has but one constitutional method 
by which it can express itself, and that is, by congregational meet- 
ings regularly called ; if there be such an expression, let it be 
shown, but if not, your charges are groundless and impertinent.”’ 
If, however, this assent was subsequent to the Synodical action, 
then, it resulted from that action, for, by it, the Fifth Church was 
shut out from Synodical communion, and nothing was left for it but 
to adhere to its original Presbyterial connection. Certain it is, 
had this congregation applied for admission to any of the Pres- 
byteries that adhered to the jurisdiction of Synod, it would not 
have been received, for the decree had provided, not for this organi- 
zation, but for a new one to be formed from those members who 
might secede from it. All this, however, amounts to nothing, as the 
Synod did not stop to ascertain whether the individual churches 
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assented to or dissented from the Presbyterial action, but pro- 
ceeded at once with the work of elision, looking to nought 
beyond the Presbyterial protest. The secret motives which 
prompted this alacrity to dissolve this ancient bond of union, 
are not for us to explore, but the manner of its doing, obliges 
us to regard the act as in its legal bearings similar to the decree 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, made in 
1837, exscinding the four Synods. 

In that case the sentence of excision was treated as an ordinance 
of dissolution, which left the several congregations free to attach 
themselves to either of the resulting organizations, or to remain 
independent, as might seem to them best: Presby. Cong. v. 
Johnson, 1W.&S. 9. Chief Justice Gibson, who delivered the 
opinion of the court in the above-named case, after stating that 
no particular Presbyterial connection had been prescribed by the 
founders of the church or by its charter, observes: ‘‘ And if such 
connection had been prescribed, there has been no adhesion to a 
connection essentially different, and the breaking up of the 
original Presbyterian Confederation has released this congregation 
from the duty of adhering to any particular part in exclusion of 
another.’’ The congregation referred to in this opinion, by its 
own act had withdrawn itself from the Presbytery of Carlisle, to 

which it had been for many years attached, and, for the time, 
assumed an independency. We see, however, though the act of 
secession was of its own motion, yet it was therein justified, be- 
cause of the exscinding act of the General Assembly, though it 
was in connection with neither of the exscinded Synods. This 
doctrine was approved in the case of the Lutheran Congregation 
v. St. Michael’s Church, 12 Wr. 20; andso we must take it as 
the settled law of Pennsylvania. Giving-then, the decree of ex- 
cision of the Reformed Synod its most efficient latitude, it 
amounts to but a dissolution of the original compact of union, 
which leaves the several churches free to seek their own connec- . 
tions, or to arrange themselves in such aggregations as to them 
may seem meet, provided they do not radically depart from the 
faith or doctrines under which they were organized. 

The decree of Nisi Prius is reversed, and the bill of the plain- 
tiffs is dismissed at costs of plaintiffs. 

AGNEW, Ch. J., and SHarswoop, J., dissent. 
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THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS INDISPENSABLE TO A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION. 





Opening Address of the Winter Term. 


BY PROF. J. SHELLY WEINBERGER, A.M. 


Tue word Classics is originally derived from the Greek xa, 
xdnots, meaning the people as assembled or called together. From 
the Greeks the Romans received their classis. After Servius 
Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, had divided the Roman citizens 
for the sake of an equitable dsstribution of the public burdens, 
into six classes, according to their property, the first class con- 
sisting of those whose estates in lands and effects were worth at 
least 100,000 asses, or pounds of brass, comprehended the richest 
and most influential citizens in whom the chief power of the state 
was vested. These were called CVassicz; all the rest passed by 
the name of Jufra Classem.° One was rated as to his income in 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth class; but he who was in 
the highest was emphatically and preéminently said tobe of she 
class, classicus, that 1s, a class man, without adding the number, 
as in that case superfluous. Hence, by a plain analogy, the best 
authors were rated as classici, or men of the highest class ; as we 
‘now say men of rank, meaning those in the highest ranks of life 
or the state. If the best authors are classics, then there ought to 
be classics in all cultivated languages, and so there are. We speak 
of German, French and English classics,meaning the most approved 
of German, French and English writers, but when Ze classics are 
mentioned, we invariably call to mind the best Greek and Latin 
authors, or their works ; for by a figure of rhetoric called metony- 

: _« 
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my the word has acquired a double meaning. When we read an 
author we read his writings; so we study the classics, signifying 
the productions of the classical writers, rather than the authors 
themselves, although we habitually say we read Xenophon, Homer, 
Herodotus, Cicero, Horace, and Livy. 

By education we understand, not simply instruction, although 
it forms a chief part of it, without which education is impossible, 
for some degree of knowledge is essential to educate. To over- 
crowd a man’s mind with a mass of curious and interesting facts of 
any kind, is merely a pouring-in-process to confuse the learner, 
but to lead out and train the intellectual powers of man is to edu- 
cate him. Hence education implies, ‘‘ not so much the commu- 
nication of knowledge as the discipline of the intellect, the estab- 
lishment of the principles, and the regulation of the heart.’’ 

A diberal education is distinguished from acommon school edu- 
cation on the one hand, and a professional education on the other ; 
the former is common to all people in the State, and without it 
every one sinks below the proper level of manhood, and is not 
rightly qualified to discharge the duties of an American citizen ; 
it isso free to all, that Christians, whether they are Protestants or 
Roman Catholics; Jews, Mahammedans, Infidels, and Pagans, 
without distinction, may avail themselves of its benefits. The 
common school is the people’s college. In a professional educa- 
tion we include normal school education, for the charters of nor- 
mal schools contemplate the training of men and women for the 
profession of teaching. Suppose that three young men, at the age of 
eighteen, after having completed their common school education, 
make a choice of their professions. The first enters an attorney’s 
office and becomes acquainted with legal procedures, technicali- 
ties, and phrases, learns the routine of the courts, draws writs and 
declarations, and becomes a lawyer; the second enters an apothe- 
cary’s shop, acquires a knowledge of the different properties of 
chemical elements, learns how to compound drugs, to make vari- 
ous pharmaceutical preparations,and practically becomes a pharma- . 
ceutist ; the third enters a cabinetmaker’s shop, makes himself 
acquainted with the various qualities of ‘wood and different kinds 
of carving, makes tables, bureaus, and all sorts of household fur- 
niture, from a piano down to a footstool. He is, indeed, a 


mechanic, but also an artisan and artificer, and his education in 
s : 
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learning his trade is as truly professional as that of the druggist 
and the lawyer, for their professions have become a mere trade. 
Nong of the three can, with any degree of propriety, be said to 
be liberally educated. A liberally educated man is one whose 
intellectual faculties have been disciplined, and whose mind has 
been developed, not only by that class of knowledge common to 
all citizens of a civilized country, and by that which is necessary 
to his own calling in life, but also by an extended course of con- 
tinued and free study in the various branches of learning, science, 
and literature. For a liberal education of this kind ‘the colleges 
of our land have been founded and fostered, both by public and 
private generosity. Men who regularly and studiously go through 
a full curriculum of college study acquire a /beral education. 
However, careless and indifferent students, who have virtually no 
claim to a liberal education, not unfrequently receive their diplo- 
mas, as well as their diligent and devoted classmates. Hence it 
is manifest that a liberal education and a college education are 
not necessarily identical. A man may liberally educate himself 
in a pleasant retreat without the aid and drill of a college, as every 
one in college must also educate himself to merit the title of a 
liberal education. Every liberally educated man is able to elevate 
and liberalize any profession of his choice, and without a liberal 
education the learned professions, as well as all other professions, 
have a constant tendency to fall lower, and finally to sink into a 
mere trade, requiring no knowledge but technicalities. 

The presumption has always been in favor of the study 
of the classics. Before the time of Alexander we read of 
no intellectual intercourse between Greeks and other nations, or 
barbarians, as they called them. His famous march into the East 
marked a grand epoch in the history of the world. No similar 
conquest ever effected an equal opening for free communication. — 
After Alexandria had been established in Egypt, it became the 
centre of great interest for men of every country of the world. In 
the halls of its library, the literatures and theologies of different. 
nations became more freely discussed, and to this spirit of literary 
inquiry we owe the translation of the Old Testament into: the 
Greek. We find no evidence, however, that the Greeks studied 
other languages for scientific inquiry. Their object seems to:have 
- been to translate other languages into the Greek, to find out what 
t 
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other people knew. Through the study of the ancient dialects of 
their own language, the Greeks at Alexandria were led to the 
study of criticism and philology. The general outline of gram- 
mar grew up in the schools of Greek philosophers. But Plato 
and Aristotle cared little for the forms of language corresponding 
to these forms of thought. To the scholars of Alexandria and 
their rivals at Pergamus, we owe the actual forms of language. 
Subsequently, Dionysius Thrax, a Greek, applied their results to 
the practical purpose of teaching Greek to the Romans, and the 
grammatical terminology he taught, has spread over the whole 
civilized world. In his time Greek was pretty generally spoken 
at Rome, and the children of those whom we would now call the 
elite, learnt Greek before they learnt Latin. No one was consid- 
ered a gentleman who did not understand Greek. It was the 
polite language. About 159 B. C., Crates, of Pergamus, gave 
lectures on grammar at Rome, and from that time grammatical 
and philological studies, both in Greek and Latin, became very 
popular. While the Romans were fond of learning Greek they 
did not neglect the cultivation of their own language. In the 
knowledge considered suitable to every condition, and worthy of 
aman of no mean birth, and of good capacity, education and 
manners, the study of Greek and Latin was also included; and 
their artes liberales, studia humanitatis, were to the Romans what 
the liberal arts are now to us. Before the time of Christ, Greek 
and Latin had become familiar throughout the Holy Land. 
Hence, ‘‘A superscription was also written over Him in letters of 
Greek, and Latin and Hebrew: This is the King of the Jews.” 
The apostle Pau! (a Roman name) who was educated at the feet of 
Gamaliel, was a Jew of Tarsus, (the Athens of Cilicia) and a citi- 
zen of no mean city, versed in the learning of his day. The 
fathers of the Church had no perfect agreement on the subject of 
the classics, but many distinguished Fathers recommended the 
stndy of Greek learning. Origen carefully taught it, and Chry- 
sostom advocated it. The Eastern or Greek Church favored it, 
while the Western or Latin Church opposed it. Jerome, one of 
the most learned and productive authors of the early Latin Church, 
was educated with care in literary studies, and made familiar with 
the Roman and Greek classics, and after his baptism before his 
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fortieth year, became the most distinguished writer of his time. 
Augustine, whose writings for many centuries had almost as pow- 
erful influence on the religious opinions of Christendom as those © 
of Aristotle exercised on philosophy, was afforded all the means 
of instruction which his admirable genius seemed to require. 
Moreover, schools of learning in different parts of the Roman 
empire during the decline of letters, were maintained, and pro- 
fessors were supported at public expense. During the middle 
ages, a period of ten centuries, from the fifth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the classics were mever wholly neglected, and at different 
periods were studied more than some other branches of learning... 
The Middle Ages comprise that dark period in which many peo- 
ple were thinking that the world was about coming to an end, 
and include that decade of centuries between the times of classical 
antiquity and modern times, in which the feudal system was 
formed, chivalry arose, flourished, and declined, the Church 
widened its boundaries, and gained great affluence and power, 
and the nations of modern Europe took their rise. Charlemagne 
and his successors established schools in which were taught the 
trivium and quadrivium, a long established division of the scien- 
ces; the former comprehending philology, logic and rhetoric; the 
latter, music, arithmetic, geometry and astronmy. Scarcely any- 
body mastered the latter four, while perfection in the former three ~ 
was very rare. All these were introduced to aid the study of theol- 
ogy; music being reduced to Church chanting, and astronomy to the 
calculation of Easter. Universitas is a choice word in the writings 
of Cicero, but its modern use dates from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when universities began to be established in 
different countries of Europe, implying that there is a connection 
between all branches of learning, and that there is a studium 
universale, universitas lterarum. ‘Theology was considered the 
connecting link between them all, as it is at the present day. 

The revival of classical learning was one of the great circumstances 
to restore society from the intellectual degradation into which it had 
fallen during the Dark Ages. The Latin language, however, was 
always used in drawing up legal instruments, in the epistolary inter- 
course and solemn proceedings of the clergy;and the Greek language 
was never forgotten by the Greek Church. The schoolmen of the 


medizval age, being chiefly engaged in the controversy between 
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Nomalism and Realism, agitated the Church for centuries, and 
finally prepared the way for the reformation. When the great 
insurrection of human intelligence was attained, the most promi- 
nent reformers not only favored the study of the classics but they 
were also distinguished linguists themselves, Martin Luther com- 
posed Latin verses while a boy, when twenty years of age took the 
degree of Master of Arts, and at twenty-five he was appointed to ~ 
an academical chair in the University of Wittenberg. Melanch- 
thon, his fellow-laboror, delivered lectures on the Greek and 
Latin authors. Ulric Zwingle, a teacher scarcely eighteen years 
of age, labored successfully to facilitate and encourage the study 
of the ancient languages. Ursinus, the disciple and favorite of 
Melanchthon, excelled particularly in classical literature, philoso- 
phy and theology, and himself composed different productions in 
Latin and Greek verse, which were not a little admired. 
That the classics are a principal basis of a liberal education is 
apparent, not only from their intrinsic merit, but also from their 
historical associations in the republic of letters. In Germany, 
earlier than elsewhere, even among the students of the world, the 
study of the classics met with opposition. In England the fight 
was bitter. In the early part of the present century the war against 
the classics broke out in our own country, and although the aggres- 
' sors were always vanquished, the strife has been renewed, and at 
the present time there are those who not only have no taste for 
the classics, but boldly decry the study of them. We know of no 
college which once taught the classics, and afterwards wholly 
abandoned them for any length of time, for the simple reason that 
it could get no equivalent in value for them. In the year 1825 
Harvard College made a new departure in opening its course to 
persons not candidates for a degree, and desirous of studying in 
particular departments only. After the failure of this experiment, 
the elective system system was introduced in 1841. Modern lan- 
guages were substituted in place of the classics, except Greek and 
Latin were required in Freshman year. But this plan was soon 
abandoned, and a uniform classical curriculum was again taught. 
Within the last few years it has been advertising in the newspapers 
that its studies ‘‘are largely elective.’’ Its catalogue prescribes a 
fixed curriculum until the end of the Freshman year, after which 
any one may omit the study both of Greek and Latin. The elec- 
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tion of studies seems to be between one set of studies and another, 
from term to term, to suit the caprice of the student. This has 
subjected Harvard to a severe criticism, and, in our estimation, 
rightly so; for the college has lowered itself and has fallen behind 
many others which have adopted the elective system. In 1826 
Amherst College tried to introduce what Cornell University started — 
on in 1866, viz: a modern course of four years in place of the 
ancient languages, but no one ever received the Bachelor’s degree 
on the new course. Asimilar attempt was made in Yale College 
in 1827. Michigan University is frequently brought forward as 
an example of radical reform. It is, however, more conservative 
than is generally supposed, for it has retained a regular course of 
classical studies. This course alone gives the student the degree 
of Bachelor of the Liberal Arts. That study which exercises, de- 
velops and disciplines most effectually the faculties of the mind, 
rightly claims the first place in a college course, and all others are 
chiefly valuable in proportion as they afford exercise for mental 
discipline. Language is the expression of thought, and it is the 
only medium by which our thoughts can assume a definite form 
in our own minds, and by which we can convey them to others. 
In studying language we study the mental processes of which it is 
the expression. Without language of some kind the whole pro- 
cess of education would cease. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance as an intellectual discipline, and according as the language 
we study is more perfect, the more perfect will be the discipline 
resulting therefrom. Literature and language are in their nature 
closely connected, and by studying literature we become ac- 
quainted with the intellectual and moral world in which we live. 
The study of literature and language commend themselves to every 
eulightened and rational mind. The first question to be decided 
is, whether among many languages and literatures, those of Greece 
and Rome ought to hold the chief place, and the second is, 
whether they ought to hold the central position in a college cur- 
riculum around which all other studies collect. It is not claimed 
that languages are the only fit subjects for intellectual discipline. 
True mental culture is the result of the symmetrical development 
of many studies, each harmonizing with every other. That the 
classics are more powerful instruments of mental culture than 
other studies we shall endeavor to show briefly by a few consid- 
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erations. No student of any pretension ought to be ignorant of 
the grammar of his own language, and we admit that the study of 
the English language may be made a useful means of intellectual 
discipline. But Max Miiller says, ‘‘In learning Greek and Latin 
as boys, we are learning more than a new language; we are ac- 
quiring an entirely novel system of thought. The mind has to 
receive a grammatical training and to be broken, so to say, to 
modes of thought and speech unknown to us from our own lan- 
guage.’’ It is impossible to understand our own language philo- 
sophically without a knowledge of the classics; for they lie toa 
great extent as the foundation of it. Our language has been 
called the ‘‘Grammarless tongue.’’ Hence, it is inferior for the 
training of the reflective and analytical faculties. In Greek and 
Latin every word may be placed according to its relative import- 
ance and where its force will be most striking to the mind, while 
in English there is very little choice. English certainly cannot 
take the place of Latin and Greek in a sound education. 

French and German ought to occupy an important place in a 
liberal education, but they are no substitutes for Latin and Greek. 
The French is exceedingly simple in structure and its grammar is 
readily learned. ‘The German which is most nearly akin to the 
Greek, is, nevertheless, inferior to the classics in disciplinary influ- 
ence, from the very circumstance that it is a living language and 
requires less exertion to acquire it. In the classics we have a 
‘«standard of the principles of language and of grammar common 
to the whole civilized world,’’ a common basis in the study of 
philology, and the finest literary models in poetry, history and 
philosophy, models, it is likely, for all future ages of. the world. 
The classics have had such an influence on modern literature that 
English classics cannot be appreciated without some knowledge of 
the ancient classics. ‘‘In Latin we have the key to Spanish, 
Portuguese, French and Italian. Any one who desires to learn the 
modern Romance languages, Italian, Spanish and French, and 
kindred languages, will find that he actually has to spend less time 
if he learns Latin first, than if he had studied each of these 
modern dialects separately, and with this fore-knowledge of their 
common parent.’’ Among the special merits generally claimed 
for the study of the clsssics, are the improvement of the memory, 
the cultivation of the judgment, the development of the reason, 
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improvement of the taste, exercise of the imagination, education 
of the analytical faculty, and a general cultivation of the faculty 
of language. | 

Without the knowledge of mathematics the study of the physi- 
cal sciences cannot be prosecuted to any advantage, and some of 
the most important laws of the universe cannot be explained. 
Few persons, however, in this country insist on the disuse of the 
classics in favor of the mathematics. Military schools almost 
alone give greater prominence to the latter than to the former. 
But they do not maintain that they furnish a model for general 
education, but only the des¢ model as a training for military life. 
The study of mathematics exercises a most favorable influence on 
the cultivation of the mind in fixing attention, in accustoming it 
to abstraction, in cultivating the faculty of reason, and in devel- 
oping exact thought. Pure mathematics, however, is occupied 
chiefly with a class of truths which have no direct relation to 
human affairs, and soars in regions of its own, remote from human 
interests, while the study of the authors of classical antiquity 
brings us at once into direct communion with human feelings, 
and the common realities of civil, religious, and individual life. 
Mathematics is indeeed the most important supplement of a classi- 
cal education. 

The promimence given to the classics and mathematics:in the 
time-honored college curriculum, should never be given up. 
President Noah Porter says, ‘‘These two studies, we believe, 
must, and ever will, be regarded as the great pillars on which any 
education which deserves to be called liberal, must always rest. 
The so-called college or university which does not require, or 
pre-suppose these studies, may assume the name of acollege or 
university, but it is true to the meaning and spirit of neither.’’ 

Who can study Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology 
and Botany, successfully, without the knowledge of the classics ? 
The nomenclatures of all these sciences, are foreign and unmean- 
ing terms to those who are not acquainted with classical knowl- 
edge. Modernscience has constructed its most polished and com- 
plicated terminology directly from both languages, and especially 
from the Greek. 

The study of the classics is a most important aid to the study 
of Christian Theology. In the Greek we have the original of the 
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New Testament. The writings of the Church Fathers and early 
Christians, the productions of Medizval theologians, and the 
greatest works of the Reformers, are written in Greek or Latin, 
or both. Many allusions in the New Testament, and other sub- 
sequent theological productions, cannot be explained intelligent- 
ly without a considerable knowledge of the languages of Greece 
and Rome. Besides, Latin for centuries was the language of the 
schools of law and physics, and the vernacular of the learned. 
Such are the associations of the classics in the republic of letters, 
that they are indispensable to any student who lays any claim to 
a liberal culture. It is foolish to quaff the adulterated waters of 
Missouri, while we have access to the pure crystal fountains of its 
sources. 

That we may not be understood to depreciate the relative merits 
of other branches of human learning, allow us, in conclusion, to 
present a diagram in the form of an arch. The classics are the 
imports on the right hand, and mathematics, those of the left. On 
the former rest the springers of all that remains of belles lettres, 
social science, and moral philosophy ; on the latter, those of the 
physical sciences and intellectual philosophy ; and the Keystone 
that binds the whole, is Christian Theology. 


THE POWER OF MORAL PERSUASION. 





Schaff Oration, at the recent Anniversary of the Schaff Literary Society. 
By Franets C. Yost, of Shamokin, Pa. 





THE reign of law is universal. Its sovereignty, without limit or interrup- 
tion, is now proclaimed as the foundation principle of all sound philosophy of 
nature and of mind. The grandeur, sublimity and harmony of nature pro- 
claim with silent eloquence alaw of force embracing and controlling worlds and 
atoms in its immense sweep. Animated nature is equally comprehended in 
its dominion. The brute is governed by the law of blind instinct, and finds its 
highest activities in the gratification of its appetites. But in man, the shackles 
of instinct are broken, and reason crowns him “ Lord of Creation.” In con- 
templating him we find a combination of powers, constituting him almost 
divine, that demand the highest principles of government, and these are found 
in actual experienee. As a rational, moral, and ethical being, he is subject to 
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the supreme and eternal laws that govern alike, nature and spirit. While his 
powers are only limited by the mysteries fathomed alone by the Almighty, yet 
in his sphere, his actions are directed by laws inherent in his nature. A con- 
science is implanted in man, and man dare not depart from this “law in his 
mind,’”? Appeals continually may be made to his senses from without; he 
nevertheless has the power within himself, in his own free will, of deciding 
his course of action. To deprive him of the right of acting according to his 
intelligent understanding, would enslave his rationality and do violence to his 
ethical nature. Hence man’s actions can only be legitimately reached by ap- 
pealing to the fundam<ntal impulses implanted in his being by his Creator, and 
which are continually striving for expression in his conduct. Force, when 
exercised, may for a time prevail, but it is not the principle governing the 
movements of man. From its very nature, compulsion must be limited and 
transient in its effects, because it is merely external and fails to reach the mo- 
tive powers. But the voice of history affirms the power of persuasion to be 
irresistible as the mighty mountain torrent, and enduring in its effects as the 
revolving cycles of time, 

As individual man can only act consistently, as a moral being, by harmon- 
izing that act with conscious choice; so it is equally clear that humanity, as a 
rational society, and as composed of individuals, can only be legitimately 
ruled on principles that appeal to it as a moral agency, and that solicit its 
obedience and acquiescence as prompted by reason and conscience, We may 
therefore seek the evidence of this power, operating in history, as the founda- 
tion principle of organizations established in the interests of mankind. 

Human society as it exists, cannot be permanently maintained without or- 
ganization. The discordant claim and will of individuals would defeat the 
harmony of its march and work its overthrow. Rules of social duty are es- 
sentially necessary, and these moreover having public and general recognition, 
must always have in view the security and permanence of the highest interests 
of the public. Herein may be-found the ground of all true government, 
Evidently its sphere must be to seek out what is just, reasonable, and suitable, 
and secure its recognition among men by persuading them that it is reasonable. 

It is true that violence has sullied the history of every authority in the 
world, and that every power owes its existence partly to force. But undoubt- 
edly there are other more fundamental claims requisite. The full establish- 
ment and endurance of any power depends upon the social relation of the peo- 
ple, and a public mind prepared to recognize and accept its legitimate claims, 
This principle, underlying and permeating the whole, is as a lever moving and 
controlling the great political machinery of the world, and an ignorance of its 
prerogative, or a disregard for it, may account for the failure of some of the 
noblest schemes ever conceived by the human mind, Alexander contemplated 
forming the civilization world into one grand empire. Though, ina few years, 
by the power of the sword, he almost consummated his sublime scheme, yet it 
perished at the death of the schemer. But the firm edifice of Roman power was 
raised and preserved by the wisdom of ages. The government of Louis XIV. 
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having, indeed, a glorious existence, was built upon sands of compulsion, and 
soon met with the inevitable catastrophe. But the proud banner of our gov- 
ernment was raised by the united will of the people, and to-day our nation is 
the brightest model among the kingdoms of earth. History abundantly testi- 
fies that nations employing most compulsion, accomplish least; while, on the 
other hand, governments are strongest and attain their grandest objects in pro- 
portion asthey engage the entire free will of the people. The power of govern- 
ments, then, does not consist in compulsion, which would be usurpation and 
tyranny; but in those silent means by which the mind of societyis reached and 
brought to acknowledge and to accept. 

We look to religious society, and the same fundamental principles of power 
is manifest throughout its entire life. The territory of religion is, without 
doubt, the conscience of man. It is to bring him to a conscious recognition 
of the Divinity, and to develop his moral nature. Hence, every species of com- 
pulsion must be illegal. This fact Christianity alone, of all the religions on 
earth, fully acknowledges and fully meets, and is the only religion that has 
ever contemplated extending itself and its blessing by peaceful means. This 
characteristic is more extraordinary than we are accustomed to suppose. The 
most refined of ancient heathen religions contemplated making their in- 
fluence universal; but relying for suceess upon the power of the sword, and 
because they failed to reach the conscience of men, their influence was even 
limited, and they soon fell into degeneracy or became stationary. But Chris- 
tianity establishing itself by persuasion aloneis silently extending itself through 
the earth, and by the grandest thoughts which the human mind has ever mas- 
tered, is vitalizing a new civilization and revolutionizing the world. The fact, 
however, is not to be disguised, that the Church claiming to be the bearer of 
this Christianity, at times perverted its authority and violently insisted upon its 
measures. But what were the effects? All the rivers of baptismal water a 
Charlemagne could apply to savage hordes, failed to change their barbarous 
nature. On the other hand, in its true sphere, honestly reaching the mind with 
its truth, Christianity vanquishes the intolerant evils of ages, and as the rays of 
the sun slowly melt the huge iceberg, it gradually overcomes the pernicious 
usages of nations. How well this principle is understood by men, may be 
seen in the advantage that is taken of using it as a weapon to frustrate Chris- 
tianity itself. Erroneous theories are introduced into the Church by a gradual 
unfolding of its doctrines, and it is not until after years that the vastness of the 
dark plot falls like a thunderbolt upon a deceived and perverted community. 

In the physical world, man unarmed, may be readily overcome by superior 
brute force. Give him time to devise plans and he will defy the attacks of 
brute force. So in the intellectual and moral world. The powersof the mind 
may for a time be subjected to absolute proceedings. Give it time tu recall 
itself and it will build an invisible power able to baffle the ends of proud ty- 
ranny. It is impossible to measure the power of great and good ideas. Armies 
fight in vain against them, and nations are subjected to their sway. A fact tuo 
often overlooked is, that the movements of human history are but the outward 
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material developments of inner immaterial principles. The same principles 
underlying the political and religious world, extend themselves to more com- 
prehensive grasp, These in history, may be of slow development, and may, 
indeed, be tremblingly launched forth like some rush-cradled babe on the Nile; 
yet after years of silent working shall stand forth as a conquering Moses, be- 
fore whom warrior and ocean are alike impotent and obedient. The seed of 
the Reformation were sown with prayers and tears, but ere long the seed grew 
into apower mightier than the Vatican host, and now the glorious harvests 
wave round half the world. Men, like Bacon, Newton, and Boyle, whose 
colossal intellects stand among mankind like the pyramids amid the Egyptian 
sands, patiently questioned material nature, and gathered her remote and ab- 
stract principles. Yet these lofty and wonderful laws unfolding themselves in 
the practical forms of modern science, making an important epoch, have for- 
ever banished superstitions and errors, the stronghold of evil for ages, against 
which proud warriors vainly struggled in untiring conquests. The origin and 
growth of historical movements rests upon these means, and it justifies our 
assertion, that this moral power is the mightiest conservative element in the 
world’s history. As often as a great event is seen develop itself, or recur dur- 
ing a long period of time, it is never to be ascribed to force. The fountain 
sources of movements may be traced back to some distant thought, some far 
spoken word, perhaps lofty and solitary, and yet the earliest gushing of a cur- 
rent that at last rolls its resistless course along, freighted with the weal of a 
nation or a world, joining the world’s great current, it reaches its mighty con- 
summation only as it billows up in the ocean of eternity, 
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With commendable promptness and punctuality nearly all the students ar- 
rived on the first day of the Winter Term, and were present at roll-call on 
Tuesday morning. Prof. Weinberger opened the work of the term with a 
very instructive address. Our readers will find this address published, by re- 
quest, in the present number. In addition to the old students who returned, 
the list for the year is increased by several new ones; so that the prosperity 
which marked the commencement of the present college year is maintained. 
There are twenty more in attendance now than were connected with the in- 
stitution during the corresponding period a yearago. As previously stated, the 
Theological Department gives special encouragement. There are now fifteen 
students in attendance upon the several classes, including four in the Senior 
Class, who expect to be ready for active work at the end of the year. 

The Educational Aid Fund (Benef. Ed.) has received the liberal attention 
of many brethren and friends. Some, however, seem not to have kept note of 
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the rapid flight of time, and of the long period which has elapsed since they 
were last heard from. This oversight presses most heavily upon the college 
treasury. By our plan, all receiving aid get their board, tuition, etc., from the 
college—which, consequently, must carry the burden of any deficiency in the 
amount contributed to this cause. But as the college is thus far carrying on 
its work without an endowment, and hence without cost to the Church in this 
form, it cannot, of course, afford to furnish its benefits gratuitously. If 
Ursinus College, with its Theological Department, had received not only its 
property (buildings, etc.) as a gift from the Church, but had been endowed 
besides with ¢hree or four hundred thousand dollars, raised from the Church, 
it could afford to support (board, etc.) twenty or thirty worthy young men 
willing to devote themselves to the ministry; and we believe it would 
cheerfully do so. Thus far, however, it has received less than twenty thousand 
dollars in donations, (apart from the partial endowment of one chair) appro- 
priated to the payment of the property, and interest on the balance still due on 
this account. From this it can be seen that no Eastern iustitution of the 
Church has cost the Church so little, or is conducted so economically. And 
for this very reason it may the more confidently urge its claims to such aid 
as it really needs and deserves. The Educational Aid Fund is still largely in 
arrears to the College, and it is hoped that all friends, bearing this in mind, 
will come promptly to its relief. It will be remembered that the General 
Synod has settled the principle or rule, that every pastor and congregation is 
at full liberty to designate the place to which benevolent contributions may 
be sent. 
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First Ref. Church Sunday-school, Lebanon, ...... «2. 2-5 0 8 50 00 
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Rev. E. D. Miller... .... a es Sea eS See 
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Educational Aid; 
First Ref. Church (Lebanon) S. S.—Rev. Dr. Kremer, . . . . . . $100 00 





Ref. Church, Alexandria, Huntingdon county,. ......... II 16 
Wm. H. Schall, Philadelphia, . .:. ..... a eee a ee ee 
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Per Rev. Wm. Sorber:— 
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. $44 57 
H. C, Hoover, Zreas. Phila. Classis. 





BOOK NOTICES. 





From the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York, 
and 1512 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

‘‘ BLENDING LIGHTS; or, ¢he Relations of Natural Science, Archeology and 

History, to the Bible.”’ By Rev. Wm. Fraser, LL. D. Revised Edition. 
Price, $2.00. Postage, 25 cts. 
* Of all the volumes called forth by recent assaults of scientists (so-called) 
upon Chiistianity and the Bible, none seem to us in all respects so satisfactory 
as this one. With full, unshaken faith in the Scriptures as a revelation from 
God and of God, and an intelligent, honest consideration of all the facts brought 
to light by modern science, the writer is evidently, though modestly, conscious 
of the vantage-ground he occupies. Hence he is, and can well afford to be, 
calm, courteous and patient, even when dealing with what might seem absurd 
and frivolous objections. And yet he is no less earnest and positive, philo- 
sophical and thorough, His fundamental principle is, that all Bible state- 
ments regarding nature, antiquities and history, rightly understood, will be 
found in entire harmony with facts, when these have been fully discovered. 
Deeply persuaded of this, no boast, no threat or challenge of adversaries daunts 
him. He does not present himself as an apologist for the Bible; rather, he 
claims that, not the the Bible but its assailants need apologies for being so 
ignorant, unscientific and rash in their opposition to it. Animated throughout 
by this spirit and conviction, he has performed his task in a masterly way, and 
furnished a book which will be read by thousands with profit and pleasure, 
and cannot fail to allay the anxieties of many minds, disturbed by the audacity 
and speciousness of modern materialists and ‘skeptics. The book merits the 
warmest praise, and a wide circulation. 





“The Semi-Centenary Exhibit of the American Tract Society.” 1825-75. 
Had this interesting tract of 50 pages come to hand a month ago, it would 
have furnished valuable items in illustration and proof of some statements 
made in our January article on voluntary religious societies. But we are glad 
to have it before us now, and to supplement that article by the quotation of a 
few remarkable statistics of a society which is emphatically an outgrowth of 
the deeper religious spirit of American Christianity in the nineteenth century. 
The total publications of the society reach the enormous sum of 358,718,338. 
This number includes 27,035,026 volumes, (books) of which 2,603,884 are in 
foreign languages, and 31,307 in Indian. Of the ‘ Bible Dictionary,” “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,”’ “ Baxter’s Call,’ and others, more than 500,000 each have 
been issued, while of some single tracts above 1,000,000 have been issued, 
The average daily issue from the Tract House is 54,000 of publications, of 
which 4,000 are volumes. There have been issued for foreign lands 600 dif- 
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ferent books and 3,466 smaller publications, in more than 100 languages and 
dialects, and at a cash expense of above $600,000. In addition to what has 
been done in this way, the society has been vigorously engaged in colpor- 
tage, In carrying on its blessed work it has expended $13,579,630, of which 
vast sum $4,328,095.44 were received as donations and legacies. This is a 
noble and significant fifty years’ record. And yet how far short such statis- 
tics must come of telling all the spiritual, moral and social good accomplished 
- intime only by this grand agency! But who shall compute its eternal results ? 





The Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1876, The first number of a new vol- 
ume has appeared, with the following articles: I. Modern Thought, by Rev. 
R. B. Welch, D.D. II. Cherubim, by Rev. George T. Ladd, III. Words 
in New Testament Greek, Borrowed from the Hebrew and Aramean, by Prof. 
Lemuel S, Potwin. IV. The True Basis of Fellowship in the Congregational 
Church, by Rev, George N. Boardman, D.D._V. Relations of the Aryan and 
Semitic Languages, by Rev. James F. McCurdy. VI. On the Question of the 
Divine Institution of Sacrifice. VII. Review of the “ Identification of Mount 
Pisgah,” by Rev. Thos. Lowrie, D.D. VIII. Tischendorf, by Casper Rene 
Gregory, Leipzig, Germany, Editorial Correspondence, Notices of Recent 
Publications. It affords us sincere satisfaction to repeat our commendation of 
this valuable quarterly. For those, especially, who are unable to procure 
original works on all the subjects discussed—and but few ministers can afford 
to do this—it supplies a library of information on the theological literature of 
the day. Long before we received it in exchange, the reading of its pages 
from year to year was a source of great profit and pleasure; and we wish the 
same advantage were within the reach of all our brethren. But the table of 
contents for the present number is its best advertisement. . Published by W. F. 
Draper, Andover, Mass, Every minister at least ought to have it. It would 
be a good present to a pastor. Terms, $4.00 a year. It makes a volume of 
800 pages, 





In a comprehensive four-page tract, published by the Northern Illinois 
Classis of our Church, the Rev. C. G. A. Hullhorst has given a succinct, in- 
structive account of the chief religious denominations, showing their origin and 
relation to each other, with special reference to the Reformed Church. It is 
published in German and in English, and furnishes, in a brief compass, valu- 
able information. The general distribution of the tract is desirable. It can be 
had at 65 cents per hundred copies, and postage (about 20 cents per hundred). 
Address Rev. C. G. A. Hullhorst, Orangeville, iis. The author will please 
send us 100 by mail. ‘ d 





Copies of the minutes of several of the District Synods have been received. 
Those ofthe Eastern German Synod show such cheering activity and growth 
as cannot fail to induce many of our German pastors, with their congregations 
and charges, to seek identification with it. 





“ The Messenger” is the new title assumed for the “ Reformed Church 
Messenger,’ under the present management of the paper. In form and gen- 
eral dress it presents a fairappearance, The vagueness of its title will hardly 
make it as acceptable as the old name. As to more important matters, there 
has not yet been sufficient time for development, or for a reliable opinion. 





“The Christian World”? began the new year with a ew hat, the plainness of 
which is, to our taste, quite an improvement on its previous gayer head-dress. 
In other respects it maintains its well-earned reputation as an excellent religious 
journal for the family, and for fidelity to the principles of the Church it repre. 
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sents. Its list of subscribers, also, seems to be growing finely. It should and 
might be doubled in the next three months. : 





The National Sunday-School Teacher for February is an excellent number, 
containing, besides the usual notes and comments on the Lessons, a number of 
cognate, interesting articles. Edited by JZ. C. Hazard. Published by 
Adams & Co., 147 Fifth avenue, Chicago, at $1.50 a year. 





Lhe Souvenir, of Salem Bible Class, Harrisburg, (Rk. &. Kelker, eSq., 
teacher) for 1875, #° been received, and shows the most cheering growth and 
success. ‘The total number of members is now 250, The report for the year 
proves how adversity may be overruled for good. 





EDITORS’ DESK. 





Friends who have remembered The Monthly by making efforts to increase 
its circulation, and adding to its list of subscribers, have our hearty thanks, 





lt ts gratifying to learn that the practical hints on the Sunday-school Les- 
sons are warmly appreciated. They aim at supplying a generally felt want in 
that direction, and it is hoped that they will be improved by practice. The 
task is not always an easy one, as those best know who have made the 
attempt. But the advantages of such hints, if they are legitimate and to the 
point, will amply reward the labor required in preparing them. 





Not forgotten is the fact that the leading representatives of the high-church 
movement have never manfully met the testimony of Dr, Schneck’s book 
against their anti-Reformed theology. Neither is their affected contemptuous 
silence misunderstood. But it wili not avail to try in this way to evade what 
cannot be answered. The charges brought and proven against them stand un- 
answered, and we believe unanswerable. Such accusations would not be 
ignored if they could be refuted. To decline a defense in such a case may be 
fairly considered a confession of guilt. The Church cannot be rocked into 
forgetfulness of the gross errors by the advocacy of which her peace has been 
so sorely disturbed, and her very life, as an evangelical Church, put in 
jeopardy, 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 





MINISTERIAL CHANGES,—Rev. R. Kunz, of Reading, to Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; 
kev. EL. W. Henschen, to Manitowoc. 





ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.—Millersville, Pa., Rev. A. B. Shenkle, 9; New 
Madison, O., L. M. Kerschner, 8; Gold Hill, N, C., 23; Shaefferstown, Pa., 
A. H. Leisse, 21; Zion’s Charge, Somerset county, Pa,, H. F. Keener, 9; 
Nitanny Charge, Pa., 24; Church of the Cross, Cincinnati, O., 1; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Heidelberg Church, Rev. Hendrickson, 17; Denver, sds, FR 
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Skinner, 2; Abbottstown, Pa., W. F. Colliflower, 27; Fort Seneca, 035-93 
Tuscarorus Charge, 7; Mohican, O., H. H. Sandoe, 36; Carrollton, O., 2, 
M. H. Miller, add, Charge, Hardin, O , 26; Garylesville Church, Pa., Rev. 
M. L. Fretch, 27; Frederick City, Md., 10; St. James’ Charge, Rev. J. 
McConnell, 11; Third Ref. Church, Md., Rev. Dr. D; Gans, 4; Petersburg, 
Lancaster county, Pa., Rev. John G. Fritchey, 9; Mt. Lebanon Ref. Church, 
Rev. L. D. Slechel, 19; Winchester, Va., 3; First Ref, Church, Tiffin, O., 
Rev. L. C. H. Kefaurer, 36. 





INSTALLATIONS AND ORDINATIONS.—Rev. C. U. Heilman was installed pas- 
tor of Paradise, Somerset county, Pa., on the 12th of January. 

Rev. H. Shaull was installed pastor of the Union Charge, at Northampton, 
Ohio. 7 3 
Rey. J. Steiver was installed pastor of St. Paris Charge, Ohio. 





CHRISTMAS FESTIVALS.—The First Ref. Church at Lebanon, Pa., (Rev. F. 
W. Kremer, D.D.) observed its annual Christmas festival, and judging from 
the programme with which we were favored, thé exercises must have been 
very pleasant. The churches at Easton, Pa., observed the Christmas festival 
in their usual manner. 


The people at Boehm’s Church (Rev 3. H. Sechler, pastor) endeavored as 
usual to celebrate the Christmas festival. The church was decorated, and 
services observed Christmas evening. 


In Philadelphia our Churches generally observed the Christmas season in 
appropriate ways, and mostly to the interest of the Sunday schools. A Christ- 
mas festival was held bythe Sunday school of Grace Reformed Church, Akron, 
Qhio;’on Christmas eve, and was largely attended by young and old. The 
entire Church was beautifully decorated with evergreens. The occasion was 
one of interest. 





From HEIDELBERG REFORMED CHURCH OF PHILADELPHIA.—The Sabbath 
school entertainment and treat to the children on Christmas eve passed off very 
pleasantly and was a decided success; the school is slowly but surely increasing in 
numbers, and we trust teachers and scholars are also growing-in grace and be- 
coming more confirmed in their desire and determination to love and serve the 
Lord spiritually as well as temporally. At the close of the distribution of the 
gifts to the children, it became the pastor’s turn to beccme the recipient of 
some things which were not laid down in the programme, and although taken 
very much by surprise at the turn that affairs had taken, he did not seem un- 


*,). willing to accept of the package of cash presented in a neat little speech made 


by one of the younger girls of the Sabbath school—a silk umbrella presented 
by another Miss, and other articles sent to his house, all of which were very 
thankfully received. The sacramental occasion passed off very pleasantly, and 
we trust very profitably, to those who engaged in and came up to thetable of the 
Lord to partake of the emblems of his broken body and shed blood, and it will 
be an occasion long to be remembered by those who were privileged with each 
other to partake of this feast of fat things. There were seventeen added to the 
number. Pastor and people have reason to feel very much rejoiced, and have 
taken fresh courage and are pressing onward and forward, and although the 
difficulties they have had to overcome were great, yet in the name of the Mas- 
ter they are pressing foward, and by his grace they will conquer and win many 
souls for Christ and his kingdom, 

The writer should have stated in the above, that the Rev. Dr. S, R. Fisher 
was present, and assisted the pastor, Rev. Wm. C, Hendrickson, upon this very 
pleasant sacramental occasion. 


THE 
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SABBATHS WITH JESUS. 





THE earthly human life of Jesus, like that of those whom He is 
‘*not ashamed to call His brethren,’’ was made up of days and 
hours, and of events occuring successively during those days. And 
in order to gain a proper knowledge of His person and His work, 
of His life, as a whole, it must be studied in the light of these 
successive days, and of the events which marked them. It is in 
this way the Gospels present Him to our view; and they do so, as 
inspired records of His life, because this is the best and truest way 
of exhibiting it to us, and for us to obtain a correct and profitable 
knowledge of it. 

From the time He entered publicly upon Elis work, until He 
‘‘ finished it’? upon the cross, He was constantly engaged. During 
all those three years, or more, He had not an idle day, not one in 
which He did not, by word or deed, reveal Himself as the Messiah, 
the Christ of God, and prove His claims to be received as such. 
Of what He said or did on many of them, the Gospels are silent. 
Neither do they report a// He did on any of them. But of some, 
very full and minute accounts are given, so that the careful reader 
may follow Him, hour after hour, until the close of the day, and 
even into the darkness of the evening and the night. 

By doing so, devoutly and lovingly, interest in the study will 
be greatly quickened, and much precious knowledge will be gained, 
which would otherwise be missed. The inner connection between 
His teachings and miracles, and between both and the particular 
occasion of them, will come out to view in a clearer light. His 


fe 
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‘‘ fullness of grace and truth’? will shine forth more brightly, so 
that, like John, we may more admiringly ‘‘ behold His glory, the 
glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father.’? Thus, also, may 
we hope to gain a more instructive insight into what He said and 
did in its personal, practical application to ourselves, and to His 
people, His church in general. These, however, are only a few 
of the benefits to be secured by adopting such a course of study. 
To name them all would turn us from our chief present purpose.* 

Now, among the days of Jesus, of which we have a special 
account in the Gospels, His Sadéaths possess, for various reasons, 
a peculiar interest for us. Quite a number of these, and of what 
He did and taught upon them, are particularly mentioned. To 
the study of a few of them, we propose devoting a series of first 
articles of THE MONTHLY for several successive issues. There may 
be nothing peculiar in the events which marked His Sabbaths, 
nothing at least which exhibits more than His constant daz/y de- 
votion to the ‘‘ work of Him that sent Him.’’ And that they 
occurred on the divinely appointed day of holy rest, invests them 
with more than ordinary importance. 

Following the chronological order of the Gospel narratives, as 
far as this may be ascertained, we take 


The Sabbath in Nazareth, 


as the first definitely named. The record of it will be found in 
Luke 4: 16-30, to which the reader will pleaseturn. It was here, 
as the Evangelist significantly reminds us, that ‘‘ He had been 
brought up.’’ He had dwelt there with Joseph and Mary, His 
parents, from their return with Him from Egypt, consequently 
more than twenty-five years. Nazareth was a village, nestling in 
an upland hollow in the mountainous part of Galilee, girdled 
around by hills, some of which reach the height of four hundred 
feet. ‘‘ No village in Palestine is more like it was in the days of 
Jesus. Christ, and none more fitting to have been His residence 
during the greater part of His life on earth.’’} Being a small, 


leet 


* A good Harmony of the Gospel would be of great service to all our readers who may feel 
interested in the subject. As the latest, and, in many respects, the best, we recommend Dr. 
Gardner’s, published by W. #. Draper, Andover, Mass. 


tSee Hanna’ s Life of Christ ; az admirable work, the very best extant. Published by the 
American Tract Society, in one large volume, and cheap. 
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secluded place, Jesus would be well known to all its inhabitants. 
What He did during the many years of His abode there, and 
what impression was made by His life during that period upon 
those immediately around Him, who must have been intimately 
acquainted with Him, we have no means of knowing. With two 
exceptions, the account of His visit to Jerusalem in His twelfth 
year, and the statement of St. John, that ‘‘neither did His breth- 
ren believe on Him,”’ the inspired penmon pass over those years 
in silence. This silence, taken together with some similar omis- 
sions of reference to His earliest years, is pointedly significant in | 
its doctrinal bearing against a. false theory of the incarnation 
which has of late years been imported and pressed among us. 
Over zealous traditions have officially sought to supply this sup- 
posed defect; but, like those of the Scribes and Pharisees, they 
are vain and foolish, and betray their merely human, fictitious 
origin by their trifling frivolity. 

It may, however, ‘‘ readily be believed, that the gentleness, the 
truthfulness, the lovingness, displayed by Him, must have won 
respect.’’ The extraordinary wisdom, heavenly wisdom, which 
shone forth in the questions and answers which astonished ‘‘ the 
doctors, and all that heard Him, during the visit to the temple, 
(Luke 2: 41), may well be supposed to have clearly manifested 
itself, from day to day, more brightly and impressively to those 
‘with whom He was in constant fellowship, and to have filled 
them, too, with amazement. But, as He subsequently declared, 
‘<a prophet is not without honor, save in his own country, and 
among his own kindred.’’ Familiarity, even with the most wor- 
thy characters, begets contempt, especially in minds incapable of 
appreciating its excellence. Such seems to have been the case in 
the experience of Jesus. Then, too, ‘‘ we can imagine that (not- 
withstanding His heavenly meekness and love) the unearthly 
purity and sanctity of such a childhood, and such a manhood, 
may have created an awe, a sense of distance and separation, 
which in meaner spirits might deepen into something like aver- 
sion and dislike.’’ Hence, mark what follows. 

When the time arrived for entering upon His public ministry, 
Jesus left Nazareth and continued absent for many months, possi- 
bly a year. During those months, besides attending the Passover 
at Jerusalem, other events occurred, the report of which doubtless 
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reached Nazareth. The fame of the miracles at Cana, of.Galilee, 
which was not far off, and of the testimony of John the Baptist to 
His Messiahship, must have extended to the Nazarenes. These 
tidings would not only fill the people with wonder, but awaken a 
desire that He would return again, and gratify at least their curi- 
osity, by doing like things before their eyes. Some of them pro- 
bably doubted the truth of the reports which had reached them, 
and wished for an opportunity to challenge Him to repeat like 
wonders in their midst. There is, to say the least, no evidence 
that the people of the town, generally, were in any proper 
spirit to receive Him with favor. They seem rather to have felt 
slighted by His course. — 

At length He returned; on what day of the week is not stated ; 
neither are we told how He was received. Remembering that St. 
Luke reports (8: 40) that on a subsequent occasion the people of 
Capernaum ‘‘received Him gladly ;’’ the silence of the Gospel in 
this place as to any such welcome, justifies the inference that there 
was no manifestation of joy at His return; rather that He was 
received coldly. ‘‘He came unto His own, and they received 
Him not.’’ 

But though silent on this point, the narrative hastens to dwell 
upon another. The Sabbath came. There was a synagogue, a 
church, in Nazareth. As usual this was opened, and professedly 
devout Jews resorted to it to take part in its simple form of wor- 
ship. It was that religious institution of Judaism, which furnishes 
the model for the simple, unceremonial worship of the Christian 
Church. No sacrifice was offered in the synagogue; neither was 
there anything like a symbolical, representative, sacrifice. Its 
worship included no sacerdotal ritualism ; generally no priest was 
present to conduct the worship; it was not necessary that there 
should be. The service was opened with a suitable invocation or 
prayer, which for a long time was virtually free, or made up in its 
parts of freely quoted, appropriate passages of Scripture. Thena 
portion of the Bible was read in course, from the Law first, and 
then from the Prophets, so that the whole might be gone over 
every year. This was commonly followed by an address, or ser- 
mon, mostly on some point suggested by the Scriptures read. 
The privilege. of reading the Bible and addressing the people, was 
not limited to the leader of the service. Any ma/e member 
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present was allowed to do it if he desired. The address was fol- 
lowed by another prayer ‘‘ which concluded the meeting.”’ 

From this brief description it will be readily seen that the ser- 
vice of the synagogue, devoutly engaged in, was the legitimate 
fruit, and purest expression of the spiritual import of the more 
ceremonial worship of the temple. It was emphatically the church 
of the people, to which they could weekly resort in all parts of the 
land, where they could unitedly pour out their hearts before the 
Lord, as unto Him whose presence and grace were not confined. 
to the altars on Mt. Zion, but who had graciously promised to 
‘¢ dwell with all who were of a humble heart, of a contrite spirit, 
and who trembled at His Word.’’ 

Jesus delighted in this more spiritual worship of the synagogue. © 
It was ‘‘ His custom’’ to attend it. No one could have claimed. 
independence of its privileges and helps as He might have done. 
Himself a fountain of living water, He might have been excused 
for disdaining, if any one could, to draw from such a well. But 
He did not. And no one who claims to bea true ‘‘ follower of 
the Lamb whithersoever He goeth,’’ will fail to imitate His 
example in this regard. 

As His custom was well known to the people, they doubtless 
expected His presence on this day. With how much kind or un- 
_ kind curiosity, it is not hard to imagine. And if ever the house 
was full before, it would be likely to be crowded now, crowded 
with those who, though they might be intent on nothing else, 
were eager to hear what He might say, and to see what He would 
do. Had they but gone ‘‘hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness,’’ how abundantly they might have been filled! Had 
they but gone poor in spirit, mourning over their sins, meek and 
pure in heart, how richly they might have been blessed. The 
kingdom of heaven was at hand for them, and its gate more than 
ajar; will they enter in? Alas! for the contrary issue of this 
great day of opportunity for the Nazarene. 

- During the first part of the service our Lord remained a silent 
participant in the worship. Silently, but reverently, He joined 
in the prayer; silently and reverently He listened to the portion 
of one of the books of Moses, or some later Scriptures read for 
the day; a pattern for all who would devoutly worship God; a 
rebuke, by example, of those who say that unless people orally join in 
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the prayers of the sanctuary, they cannot pray aright, or as well as 
when they join tn this part of the service with a loud voice; a reouke 
of those, also, who may take pride in hearing themselves thus 
unite in the common prayer, and flatter themselves that there is 
some special merit, some magical virtue in such vocal supplica- 
tions, particularly in such a repetition of the Pater Noster. 

After the reading of the Zaw there was a moment’s pause. 
Then Jesus rose in His place. It was a signal that He desired to 
read and speak. ‘The signal was understood. A roll, or book of 
the Scriptures was handed to Him, as He came forward to the 
stand, platform or pulpit occupied by the leader. The book or 
roll was that of the Prophet Isaiah; the prophet whom of all others, 
His spirit had most largely inspired with visions of the glories of 
the promised Messiah, of the nature of His person and His pas- 
.sion, His atoning, vicarious passion, and of.the rich blessings 
which that passion would secure for all who would ‘look unto 
Him to be saved.’’ 

No one who knows Jesus by faith, no one who believes in God’s 
particular providence, will for a moment think that it was by mere 
chance that'the book of Isaiah was offered to Him on this occa- 
sion ; and still less that He opened it at the passage which He 
read. 

He knew the book, knew it well, even as the man Jesus; and 
He was unspeakably more than man. It was His own revelation 
to the favored prophet, and through Him to the’Jewish nation and 
the world. By taking it to read, He put honor on His Word in 
the sight of the people. He held it forth as the Word of life, the 
rule of faith. He was indeed before that Word either as spoken 
or written by Isaiah. But He was also with it and in it, unto all 
who gave proper heed to it. The deceitful and deceptive notion 
that the Word written may be set aside, or undervalued, as being 
somehow inferior to the living Church, as a testimony of God, 
receives no countenance from His example. He who encouraged 
or commanded the people to search the Scriptures as bearing 
authoritative evidence to His mission, makes those Scriptures, the 
Word written, the basis of His sermon and appeal to the congre- 
gation He was about to addres. 

The portion He read was from the 61st chapter of Isaiah, the 
first and part of the second verses: ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is 
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upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor; He hath sent me to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.’’ He read 
no further. For His purpose there was no need of more. Brief 
as the passage was, its meaning was explicit. The only point to 
be determined, was like that raised by the Ethiopian steward of 
Queen Candace: ‘‘of whom speaketh the prophet ?’’ So Jesus 
paused a moment to let the people ponder on that point. Mean- 
while all eyes are fastened on Him, expecting what He may have 
to say, and wondering what application He may make of the 
prophet’s strangely tender words. 

They are not long kept in suspense. Breaking the momentary 
breathless silence, ‘‘ He began to say unto them, This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears.”’ This was but the dyrden of His 
address, not, of course, all He said. There is, however, no room 
for mistaking its theme and aim. It assumes His right to make a 
direct personal application of the words to Himself. None doubt- 
ed the prophet’s reference to the promised Messiahs Jesus now 
declares that He is the fulfillment of the prophecy’ He knows 
that they despise Him, and have a heart to reject Hi. But they 
shall not do it without being afforded a full opportunity of know- 
ing the truth, and of accepting the grace He had béen anointed 
to bestow. If they felt their poverty, their utter spiritual bank- 
ruptcy, He was appointed and ready to make them rich with the 
treasures of heaven. If they realized their bondagé to sin and 
Satan, and longed to be delivered, He was sent to redeem them 
from the hard, debasing captivity. If their hearts were broken 
under the sorrows of life, and especially by terrible convictions 
of guilt and condemnation, He was the Physician with the balm 
of Gilead to heal them. If they were bruised by the chains put 
on them in the prison of God’s broken law, held there as con- 
demned culprits for the dreadful day of execution, He was come 
to take their place, pay their penalty, and restore them to the 
liberty of the sons of God. If they were as slaves longing for the 
year of jubilee, when they should obtain release, He was there to 
proclaim that acceptable year as already come. : 

But why should we presume to suggest what He said in exposi- 
tion of Isaiah’s words, or in proof and illustration of their appli- 
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cation to Himself? All we can speak of certainly is the effect of 
His address. Such a sermon had never before been preached in 
the synagogue of Nazareth. Never before had the people listened 
to such a message, or one so proclaimed. With one accord are 
the people constrained to testify to its marvelous power. They 
are smitten with wonder. The wisdom with which He spoke 
amazes them. Often had they heard Him speak; and of heavenly 
things before; but at no time so fully, so explicitly of Himself, 
as the sum and substance of the Law and the Prophets. The 
boldness of His testimony concerning Himself amazes them. 
Whatever surmises they may have had before, that though He 
mingled freely with them as their relative, their neighbor, their 
townsman, His life and person were invested with a strange, hid- 
den mystery ; now He has cast off the veil and stands before them 
_ the self- “proclaimed Messiah. But:even more than all this, do His 
‘* pracious w yrds’? amaze them. Not that they rightly appreci- 
ated their graciousness. What immediately follows proves, alas ! 
that they diq@not. And yet dull as their minds were to under- 
stand, and vow as their hearts were to believe, they felt and were 
constrained i confess that such words had never been heard 
from human {ips before. They, indeed, do not call them ‘ ora- 
cious;’’ this‘is the Evangelist’s description of them. To them 
they were o ty wonderful. 

Of the grace they breathed, those unbelieving Nazarenes seem 
to have beensinsensible. How solemn the warning for those who 
have only eas for the Gospel, but no heart for its saving power ! 

Thoughtful readers of this narrative will not fail, in passing 
through it, to notice another important, practical point brought 
out, however incidentally. Jesus began His public work in Naza- 
reth, as everywhere else, not by summoning the people to be 
baptized, but 4y preaching to them. This is the fixed, universal 
order and law of the Gospel dispensation established by Christ, 
and always observed by His apostles. Until men have been 
brought, by the preaching of the Gospel, applied effectively by 
the Spirit, to repentance and faith, they cannot be properly 
baptized, and their baptism will be an unmeaning, idle form and 
ceremony. | 

Not one of these Nazarenes was that day baptized, for not one 
of them believed what Jesus preached to-‘them. On the contrary, 
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they began to gainsay and to quibble. Hence, the severe rebukes 
administered by Jesus ; rebukes which, being drawn from familiar 
Bible incidents, should have taken effect, and brought His hearers 
to see their mistake and danger. It was giving them a further 
opportunity to make good the day of their gracious visitation, 
But their offended pride and self-righteousness repelled the grace. 
They only thought of avenging themselves upon Him who had 
shown them their inner need, by exposing the evil of their hearts. 
So instead, of penitently entreating Him to do in and for them 
what Isaiah foretold the Messiah would do for wretched, helpless 
sinners, they gave way to a malignant wrath, and sought by vio- 
lence to kill Him. ‘‘ There is nothing that men dislike more than 
that the evil and bitter things hidden in their breasts should be 
brought to light.’’ This Jesus had done, calmly and kindly, by 
His words, and for this their rage against Him knew no bounds. 
Without a trial, without even a distinct accusation, without afford- 
ing Him the least fair opportunity of defence, they rushed with 
mob-like ferocity upon Him, determined to destroy Him. 

And those who did this were Jews, not heathen Greeks or 
Romans! And ‘‘all in the synagogue ’’ joined in the murderous 
attempt, old and young, not excepting the ruler or leader of the 
congregation. It was in the place of devout assembly, also, and’ 
on the Sabbath day, that the attack was made. But what are sacred 
offices, or sacred places or sacred days, to men who allow their selfish 
passion unrestrained control. Jesus had offended them by telling — 
the truth, They could not answer or refute Him; so they would slay 
Him. They had, at least they thought they had, the power in their 
hands, and they resolved to use it. So Ahab sought Elijah’s life. So 
the Sanhedrim stoned faithful Stephen. So popes, or their menial 
priests, have burned thousands at blazing stakes, or more cruelly 
tortured them to death. And so many in the present day, who 
have inherited the spirit of these Nazarenes, and of such Sanhe- 
drimistsy popes and priests, would still do if they dared. When 
men love themselves, their schemes and their conceits, more than 
the truth of God, they will adopt the most iniquitous and desper- 
ate measures to crush out opposition, and to gain their end. 

But Jesus escapes from the grasp of these enraged, malignant 
foes. Though the whole synagogue is against Him, and He stands 
alone, seemingly defenceless, amidst the infuriated crowd, gather- 
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ing more and more closely around Him, and forcing Him hur- 
riedly towards the precipitous brow of the hill, He passes safely 
through the angry crowd, ‘‘ and went His way.”’ 

Do any readers wonder how He effected His escape? Why 
should they wonder at this, remembering how His angels once in 
Sodom delivered Lot’s household by smiting the mob with be- 
wildering blindness which assailed it ; how the Lord shut the 
mouths of the lions in the den into which Daniel had been cast ; 
and how “ one like unto the Son of man stood in the midst of the 
fiery furnace ’’ with the three young servants of God who would 
not worship the king, so that the scorching flames did not hurt 
them. By what means Jesus eluded the malice of the Nazarenes, 
whether by a glance or word (as in the garden on the night of 
His betrayal) He kept them spell-bound and paralyzed until He 
had escaped from them, or by some other exercise of His power, 
like that by which He calmed in a moment the tempest on Gen- 
essaret, the Evangelist was not inspired to tell. It was enough 
that He escaped ; enough for the Gospel record ; let it be enough 
for us. 

‘‘ He went His way.’’ And so we are left to conclude the foil- 
ed Nazarenes went theirs. We know the way He took, and 
whither it led. But what was the end of theirs. Whom will we 
follow? Him, or them? 

Thus ended this memorable Sabbath. It seems to have been 
the last He ever spent in Nazareth ! 


BEHOLD I KNOCK. 





FROM THE GERMAN, 


BEHOLD I knock! ’Tis piercing cold abroad 
This bitter Winter-time, 
The ice upon the dark pines has not thawed, 
The earth is white with rime; 
O human hearts! are ye all frozen too, 
- That at closed doors I vainly call to you ? 
Is there not one will open to his Lord ? 
Behold I knock ! 
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Behold I knock! The evening shadows lie 
So peaceful near and far ; 

Earth sleepeth—but in yonder cloudless sky 
Glimmers the evening star : 

Tis in such holy twilight time that oft 

Full many a stony heart hath waxed soft, 
Like Nicodemus, in the dark drawn night, 

Behold I knock ! 


Behold Iknock! O soul, art thou at home ? 
For thy Beloved’s here. 
Hast thou made ready flowers ere He should come ? 
Is thy lamp burning clear? 
Know’st thou how such a Friend received should be ? 
Art thou in bridal garments dressed for me? 
Decked with thy jewels for guests most dear ? 
Behold I knock ! 


Behold I knock! Say not, “’Tis zephyr mild 
Which rustles the dead leaf ;’’ 

It is my Saviour; ’tis thy God, my child, 
Let not thine ear be deaf; 

If I come now in breezes soft and warm, 

I may return again upon the storm ; 
’Tis no light fancy—firm be thy belief; 

Behold I knock! 


Behold I knock! As yet I am thy guest, 

Waiting without for thee ; 
The time shall come when, homeless and distressed, 

Thou, soul, shall knock for Me; 
To those who heard My voice ere ’twas too late, 
I open, in that hour, My peaceful gate ; 

To those who scorned a closed door will it be: 

Behold I knock! 
—American Tract Society—Christian Weekly. 


SoME one compares a text to ‘‘a gate opened into the Lord’s 
garden,”’ and says that many ministers, ‘‘instead of unlatching 
the gate and leading the hearers into pluck the fruit and flowers, 
content themselves by getting upon it and swinging to and fro.”’ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR MARCH. 





Lesson X. Marchs5: 2 Samuel, 7: 18—29. God's Covenant 
with David. 


1. Verse 18. ‘* Zhen,” &c., that is after the events reported in 
the immediately preceding chapters, viz.: his victories over the 
Philistines, his recognition as king of all Israel, and his being 
permitted to bring the ark of the Lord to Zion, near his own 
dwelling. Mark the happy effect of allon him. He is not puffed 
up ; does not, in his prosperity, forget God; but his earthly suc- 
cess deepens his piety. By this act he publicly acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the Lord, and sets a good example to his people. 

‘* Went in,’’ into the tent or tabernacle where the ark of the 
Lord was placed. He did so for the purpose of special devout, 
meditation and prayer. His heart was full of earnest thoughts, in 
view both of the past and the future, and he went to pour it out 
before the Lord. ‘‘ Sat before the Lord.’ The ancient mode of | 
sitting, involved a measure of bodily prostration,which would not 
be an irreverent or indifferent posture. The ark being the visible 
symbol of God’s special presence among His people, those who 
Cime to it in faith, felt that they were in His more immediate pres. 
ence. So all who pray at the Gospel mercy-seat, or ‘‘ throne of 
grace,’’ should believe and feel that they are, in a special sense, 
before the Lord. | 

David's prayer furnishes an inspired model. The Bible fur- 
nishes many such prayers. They are all worthy of careful study. 
(See Genesis 17: 18; 19: 18-21; 24: 12-14, 273; 32:9-12; 
Exod. 3: 11,13; and 4:, 10, 133 32: 11-13}; 33: 12-23, &c., &c.) 
Note, first, his humble confession; secondly, his deep adoration ; 
thirdly, his fervent supplication. 

first, in the presence of the Lord he feels humbled, abased. 
His crown, sceptre, royalty, his victory over Goliath, his prowess 
in his battles against the Philistines, his growing popularity in Isra- 
el, are all forgotten under the remembrance of his own nothingness 
before God, or are remembered only to make him humbly wonder 
that God should have so greatly blessed him. How completely 
would the question, ‘Who am I, and what is my house’? (what 
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were my parents, ancestors,) put down the risings of pride and 
self-righteousness in every heart. (See Is..51; 1.) Very different 
the conduct of the Pharisee in the temple. (Luke 18: 11.) 
‘* Brought me,’’ &c,. So in r Sam. 7: 12, Ebenezer. So has the 
Lord led you. 

2. Verses 19-21. Past mercies are but slight foretastes of what 
the Lord has in store for them that truly love and serve Him. He 
keeps the best wine for the last, the eternal feast. (John 2.‘) The 
joys of heaven will follow the privileges of earth; the inheritance 
incorruptible reserved for saints in glory. (See Hymn, ‘‘ Come 
we that love the Lord,’’ &c.) What ground for encouragement, 
hope; what reason for ‘‘ patient continuance in well-doing.”’ 
(Rom. 2: 7). 

‘* Ts this the manner of men?’ may bea question of grateful 
surprise. This is not common among men, that one of such lowly 
origin as Iam should be made the founder of a great and endur- 
ing kingdom. . The less reason we find in ourselves for God’s 
kindness to us, the more amazing that kindness, and the greater 
reason for gratitude on our part. (See Luke 7: 47.) 

Verse 20. As little as David could count the stars, he finds it 
impossible to tell all that God had done for him. Read the 
Hymn, ‘‘ When all Thy Mercies, O my God,’’ &c. 

Verse 21. God loves us because He is love. He graciously 
finds reason in His own infinitely loving nature for being so mer- 
ciful to man. How dreadful the sin of despising such love ! 

3. Verses 22-24. Adoration follows confession in the prayer. 
The more David realizes his own littleness the more he sees and 
admires the greatness of God. ‘True humility and gratitude give 
power to the eye of faith to discern God’s greatness. God reveals 
His glory most clearly to the lowly ard loving heart. God is 
great, absolutely in every conceivable perfection of being. He is 
great above all comparison. ‘The heavens are high, but He is 
higher than the heavens, &c. There are mighty powers in nature, 
but He is almighty, &c. None like Him in wisdom, love, mercy, 
holiness, &c. And He is all to-day He was when David wor- 
shiped Him. Do youadore Him? Is He your heart’s God—v. 
23. This great God makes the people, nation, great that fears 
and honors Him. ‘‘ Thy gentleness hath made Me great.’’ 
‘¢Them that honor Me willl honor.’’ He is ‘‘ glorified in His 
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saints.’’ So He magnifies His grace in saving sinners. Is He 
your Redeemer? | . 

4. Verses 25-29. Supplications may be confidently addressed to 
such a God. He can help as well as hear. ‘‘ Pray always’’ to 
Him, and do * not faint ’’ should He delay to answer. 

Note, first, on what David grounds his petition: God’s graciou 
promise. We may ask for what He promises; promises encour- 
age prayer. We should do so, and thus acknowledge our depend- 
ence on Him for what we need and desire, prove our faith in His 
promise, and better prepare our hearts to receive His favors. 
Divine promises are by no means intended to make us prayerless. 
He draws us to His throne of grace by thus holding out His scep- 
tre of mercy to us. Note, secondly, such things as He promises 
are the best things to pray for. By the promises, He teaches us 
what to ask for, according to His will. Then, assuredly, we will 
not ask amiss. The promises of God teach man hiswants. Note, 
again, that in all our prayers we should most desire the glory of 
God. So Jesus teaches us to pray: Hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done. Note, further, that to remem- 
ber the covenant of God, strengthens faith in prayer. God does 
enter into covenant with His people, and take them into covenant 
with Himself—v. 28; v. 29. Only God’s blessing on our homes 
can make them happy homes, and establish them. He gives them 
light and peace, protects them, and supplies them with all need- 
ful good. 


Lesson XI, March2: 12 Sam. 15: 1-14. Adbsalom's Rebellion. 


1. Passing over eighteen years of David’s reign, the present 
lesson brings to our notice a very sad occurrence, the wicked 
rebellion of Absalom against his father. As a sore affliction per- 
mitted to come upon David by the Lord, David had deserved it. 
For although his heart in the main feared and clung to God, he 
had wickedly yielded to some grievous temptations. Here, how- 
ever, we have to do with Absalom’s sin. It was the rebellion of 
a favored son against a kind, indulgent father. How many such 
rebellious sons and daughters constantly sin against their Heav- 
enly Father. Regarding David and his kingdom as a type of 
Jesus Christ and His true Church, the lesson has important bear- 
ings. Inthis world the Church is militant. Its worst foes are 
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those which arise within, usurp and abuse its prerogatives, offices, 
&c. Often such may gain ascendency foraseason. ‘They drive 
out the truth and true children of God, pervert ordinances, and 
make everything serve their own ambitious plots. This has often 
happened in times past, (as in the case of the Albigenses, Hugue- 
nots, Bohemian brethren, &c., &c.) It may happen again. But 
in the end such Absaloms will perish. | 

2. Verse 1. ‘* After this ’’—after all the forbearance of David 
towards Absalom, and his reconciliation with him. His father’s 
kindness should have won Absalom’s heart, and secured loyal obe- 
dience. But he was willfully and persistently’set on evil. He had 
murdered one of his brothers some years previously, and now lays 
a plot for murdering his father also. A bad youth, generally, 
makes a bad man. Begin life with fearing and loving God; bear 
the yoke in your youth. 

3. Verses 2-6. Note the restless zeal of this bad man. His 
heart is so full of mischief that it haunts his sleep, (Prov. 4: 16,) 
and it starts him early from his bed, not to pray, but to carry out 
his wicked schemes. (Psalm 34:4.) ‘‘ There is no peace to 
the wicked.’’ Let the example warn; but let it also incite to 
greater zeal in doing good. 

Note, again, how decei/fully Absalom acts. Wickedness is de- 

ceitful. It springs from the father of lies, and delights in lying. 
How abominable such deceit. It hurts the deceiver even more 
than the deceived. Loathe it; flee fromit. ‘* The bloody and 
deceitful man shall not live out half his days.’’ In contrast with 
this, how beautiful is truth, honesty, uprightness. 
' Note, further, to what iniquity seZish ambition leads men. 
(Verse 4). Every virtue and duty are sacrificed to it. To geta 
crown and kingdom, ambitious men have murdered their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, deluged their native land in blood, and 
filled it with lamentation and wo. And yet the world calls an 
Alexander and a Napoleon great. Rather ‘‘ covet the better gifts ”’ 
of humility, meekness and charity. Become as ‘‘ little children.’’ 
‘¢ Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness.’’ The 
angels fell through ambition. | 

Note, once more, Absalom’s lying flattery, and abhor it. Verse 5. 

‘* Stealing hearts.’’ As earthly citizens and subjects, the hearts 
of the people belonged to David, the true king. Absalom stole 
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them, by trying to. turn them from David to himself. Your hearts 
belong to God. Satan and the world are ever seeking to steal 
them from Him. Have they done it ? | 

4. Verses 7-8. ‘‘ Forty years’’ should read four. And now 
mark the 4yfocrisy of this lying, deceitful, ambitious rebel. He 
makes religion a cloak for his sin, going from bad to worse. So 
the chief priests, Caiaphas and Annas, made piety a covering for 
their murderous cruelty against Jesus Christ and His apostles. So 
Popery persecuted, tormented and murdered tens of thousands 
who would not worship the host, &c., under pretence of religion. 
But whilst we condemn such hypocrisy in others, let us prayer- 
fully guard our own hearts against it. The pharisees robbed 
widows’ houses, and then made long prayers. It is self-deception, 
_ or hypocrisy, or both, to pervert the doctrines and ordinances of 
the Lord, and then try to cover over the wrong by decking pul- 
pits and so-called ‘‘altars,’’ with flowers, crosses, and beautiful 
paintings. : 

5. Verse 9. Not suspecting evil, David yields, and even sends 
Absalom away with a blessing. No doubt, according to custom, 
Absalom embraced or kissed his father at parting. So Judas 
kissed Jesus in the act of betrayal. How sin indulged hardens 
the heart. 

6. Verses 10-12. Having carefully laid his wicked plans, the 
conspiracy against David breaks out, and became strong. David 
was not free from blame; he should have been less indulgent 
towards so bad a son as he knew Absalom to be; he should have 
been more watchful over the welfare of his people. But this was 
no excuse for Absalom. Many ‘‘ went in their simplicity,” not 
knowing what Absalom’s movements meant. But they should 
have informed themselves fully before engaging in such ascheme, 
Ignorance is no excuse for sin. How easy it is to draw crowds 
into an excitement, uprising of this kind; because the mul- 
titudes are commonly so thoughtless, and so slightly, loosely 
grounded in the principles of right and truth. ‘‘ My son, when 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’’ 

7. Verses 13-14. David awoke too late to a sense of his dan- 
ger; that is, too late for one who seems for atime to have become 
slothful and lukewarm in his piety. He fees, but, alas, not to seek 
the Lord in the tabernacle, at the mercy-seat. Did something 
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more serious than the fear of Absalom hinder him? Ah! it isa 
sad thing if, when troubles come, we have no heart or faith to | 
hasten with them to the Lord! So, instead of going to the ark of 
the Lord in trouble, he flees from it. Will he ever get back to it 
again P 


Lesson XII. March 19: 2 Sam. 18: 24-33. Absalom’s death. 


It might have been thought, or hoped, that when Absalom saw 
his father’s distress he would have relented. But the wicked is 
‘¢ driven away in his wickedness.’’ He has raised a storm, and it 
carries him on headlong in its course. It is easier to plump into 
such a raging current than to get out of it. Let young people mark 
this. | | 

A battle is going on; Absalom and his army are fighting 
against the army of David ; the son against his father; the rebel 
against his king. Such a battle is going on to-day. On which 
side are you? On the Lord’s? 

1. Verse 24-27. ‘* David sat between the gates’’ of Mahanaim, 
near the Jordan, to which city he had fled, and where he and his 
adherents had hastily fortified themselves. The battle took place 
a short distance off. The people would not allow David to go out 
with the army. In his great anxiety, therefore, he took his posi- 
tion between the inner and outer gates of the walls which sur- 
rounded the city. There he could get the first tidings of the re- 
sult of the battle. What hours of painful suspense those must have 
been. What atime for earnest thought and fervent prayer! All 
caused by the wickedness of an ungrateful, rebellious son! How 
much trouble and woe a wayward, perverse child may bring upon 
his parents and their home. Absalom should have been.a com- 
fort to his father; he was a curse. Are you asource of joy or 
grief to your parents and home? “‘ Zhe watchman,”’ on the look- 
out for danger, or tidings, and to give due notice of its approach— 
verse 27. ‘* He is a good man,’’ true, loyal, faithful! It is a great 
matter to have a good name, or character. Such a name is gained 
only by one who always strives to be and do right. It is ‘*better 
than precious ointment.’ (Eccles. 7: 1.) One mark of such 
goodness is its delight to bear good news. Some people take plea- 
sure in bearing bad news; this is a mark of an evil disposition. 

2. Verse 28. Note his respect for the king, as shown by bowing 
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to the ground. Were Ahimaaz living he might teach some young 
Americans good manners. But note more carefully his piety; 
and his pious ascription of the result of the battle to the Lord. 

3. Verses 29-33. Mark David’s tender concern for Absalom. 
A picture of deep, parental solicitude. Children may rarely con- 
sider how anxious their parents are for them. The thought should 
restrain them from doing wrong. ' 

Absalom slain, ‘* The wages of sin is death.’ See and pon- 
der Proverbs 29: 1. He perished in hissins. Dreadful end. 
‘¢ What shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel of 
God ?”’ And yet Absalom no doubt confidently expected to come 
off victorious, and win the throne and crown. But the hope of 
the hypocrite shall perish. Instead of wearing a crown, Absalom 
lost his head ; instead of sitting on a throne, his gory body was 
cast into a pit. ‘*‘ The way of transgressors is hard ;’’ but their 
end! Flee from the wrath to come. 

David's distress, all the deeper, because his son had died a 
rebel, perished in his iniquity. Wicked children bring shame on 
themselves, and bitter grief to their parents, both in their life and 
at their death. If you should die before your parents, O spare: 
them the anguish of having to weep at an impenitent sinner’s 
grave. So live unto God that they may have the comforting hope 
that though you have been taken from their home on earth, you 
have gone to the ‘‘ Father’s house ’’ in heaven. 


NATURE-WORSHIP. 


BY REV. J. T. GRACEY, MISSIONARY TO INDIA. 


MARTENSEN, in his Dogmatic Theology, has the remark that 
“‘there exists a world outside God, which can be mistaken for 
God.’’ This is done by material Pantheism. That makes the 
whole variety of things in the world to be but a many sided God. © 
It is reallya Unitarian or Monotheist:c nature-worship. There is, 
however, something more analytic than that. It might be called 
Polytheistic nature-worship. ‘The two may exist contemporane- 
ously. The Polytheistic is the ruder and less cultured; the Mon- 
otheistic the more philosophic, vague, and deceptive. 
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Chaldee Nature- Worship. 


Rawlinson, in his Five Great Monarchies, says: ‘‘At that re- 
mote period, when Iranians and Indians had not yet adopted the 
conflicting creeds of Zoroastrianism and Brahmanism, we seem to 
see prevailing a Polytheistic nature-worship—a recognition of 
various divine beings, each independent of the rest, and all seem- 
ingly nature-powers, rather than persons. 

In the most ancient portion of the Zendavesta, as the first Fargard 
of the Vendidad, we find that the second triad of the Chaldee 
Pantheon consisted of, 1. The moon-god, who is the ‘‘ Lord of all 
spirits’’—‘‘ he who dwells in the heavens’’—under whose protec- 
tion was all architecture, and, consequently, all building material, 
such as bricks, etc. His symbol was acrescent, large and extremely 
thick. 2. The sun god, who is ‘‘Lord of fire’’—‘‘ Ruler of the 
gods ’’—‘‘ He who illumines the expanse of heaven ’’—‘‘ the 
motive-power of men’s thoughts.’’ His symbol was acircle or 
quartered disc, or four-rayed orb. 3. Vul, the god of the atmos- 
phere, who is ‘‘the giver of abundance,’’ ‘‘the careful and bene- 
. ficent chief,’’ ‘‘the lord of canals.’’ The sewere the great fertil- 
izers of Babylonia. He was ‘‘the establisher of the works of 
irrigation.’’? His symbol was a triple bolt. i 

Rawlinson says, however, that this ‘‘was a polytheism of an 
elaborate character in externals, but may have had its esoteric ex- 
planations known only to the priests, reserving the personages of 
the Pantheon into powers of nature, reconciling the multiplicity 
of gods with Monotheism or Atheism.’’ 


Median or Iranic. 


Zoroastrianism was a revolt from this sensuous and superficial 
nature-worship; vet, even in the early Iranic worship, some have 
discerned a philosophic school more intelligent and spiritual than 
that of the mass of followers of the coarser and more material sys- 
tem. Thissc hool of philosophic secessionists retained many 
points of the old religion, and among others that of sun-worship. 
‘<The lower and more materialistic school of thought probably 
carried on into the Iranic system, possesses points common to the 
Zendavesta and the Veda, such as the recognition of Varya, the 
wind-god of the Vedas and of the Zendavesta. The worship of 
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the soma plant was also of this character. Some elements were, 
however, not incorporated. Fire was not. 


Magism. 


This modified the Iranic religionintoathird phase. It was the 
worship of the elements—fire, air, earth, water. It had no per- 
sonal gods, nor templen or shrines, nor images. These, it urged, 
tended to encourage the notion that the gods existed like men— 
that is, possessed personality. 

The Magi never personified the elements. ‘‘On their altars, the 
sacred flame, generaily said to have been kindled from heaven, was 
kept burning uninterruptedly from year to year, from age toage, by 
bands of priests, whose special duty it was to see that the sacred 
spark was never extinguished.’’ Water, too, was worshiped. 
Sacrifices were made to rivers, lakes, fountains. 


Parsee Nature- Worship. 


There are no more thrifty and enterprising merchants in the 
world, perhaps, to-day, than the Parseesof Bombay. Their agents 
and agencies are all over India. They are the merchant-princes 
of India. They are, moreover, the representatives of Iranic 
nature worship to-day. 


Hindu Nature- Worship. 


Stand by any temple-tank or common well in India, or by the 
sacred Ganges, and see aBrahmin perform his religious ceremonies. 
He has completed his worship of the idol in the temple, and now, 
in accordance with the direction given in the Vishnu and other 
Puran, ashe “‘rinses his mouth, and offers waters to the sun, touch- 
ing his forehead with his hands joined, he makes his prayer: ‘Salu- 
tation to Viraswat, the radiant, the glory of Vishnu, the pure illu- 
minator of the world.’”’ 

Ask many persons whom you may meet in India, Whom do you 
worship? and the answer may be, ‘‘ Mahadev—the great God.” 
But ask again, And who else do you worship? and the answer may 
be, ‘‘The sun.’’ Howdo you worship the sun? ‘‘I put flowers 
on the ground and pour out water, and the sun sees my offering 
and accepts it.’? Colebrook says: ‘The real doctrine of the 
whole Indian Scriptures is the unity of the deity in whom the 
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universe is comprehended, and the seeming Polytheism which it 
exhibits, offers the elements and the stars and planets as gods. 

_ There can be little doubt that while the philosophic explana- 
tion of nature-worship which makes it Monotheistic, is widely dis- 
seminated in India, yet there is, after all, a great uncultured mass 
to whose minds this refinement of idolatry is rarely present. The 
two forms are present practically in India. Yet these may exist 
separately. There is little reason to suspect the existence of this 
more abstract and thin conception in the Sea Island or other fetish 
faith of men. | 

This may be closed by a few quotations setting forth 


African Nature-Worshtp. 


A Mission to Galele, King of Dahomie, by Burton, London, 
1864, contains many allusions to nature-worship. Mr. Burton 
does not commend himself as a scientific observer, but there 
seems no reason to question the main features of his plain narra- 
tive. 

He tells of the Zhunder fetish, whose weapon is the lightning. 
“The fetish Ahweztoso, or the suz, his emblem a red clay pot, with a 
cover striped white, and with a rude chameleon on the top. The 
fire fetish, who is worshiped by the placing of a pot in a room 
with fire init. A sacrifice is then offered to it that it may ‘‘live”’ 
there, and not go forth to destroy the house. 

The great orders of the gods are, however, a7rzad, the serpents, 
trees, and ocean-god. 

Atin, contracted into ‘‘tin,’’ is any particularly well-formed 
tree. To these they pray and present offerings in times of sick- 
ness, especially of fever. Those most revered are the acantha- 
ceous, silk-cotton, and the well-known poison-tree of the West 
African coast. 

The third person of the triad is Hu, the ocean-god. The 
ocean priest throws into the ocean rice and corn, oiland beans, 
cloth and cowries, and other valuables, and begs the ocean-god 
not to be boisterous. At times a human sacrifice is offered, and 
at-times the ocean-god is chastened, as was the Hellespont, as idle 
or useless. | 

The Cultus Arborum would seem to be an old and widely-dis 
seminated worship. The sacred trees of the Hindus are the pip- 
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pala ( ficus religiosa), the kustha (costus speciosus), the sacred juice 
_ of the soma. 

Even the Jews and Mohammedans had their trees of Paradise ; 
and Mr. Palgrave, in Arabia, in 1862-3, in the kingdom of 
Shomer, found distinct tree-worship, the acacia being danced 
round and prayed to for rain. North European mythology em- 
braced ygedrasz/, or the world-tree, and Mr. Burton; at least, thinks 
that our May-pole and Christmas tree, and the English yule-log, 
are descended directly from the ¢veovve, or tree-worship of an- 
cient England.— Zhe Methodist. 


AN UNANSWERED BOOK. 





More than two years have passed since the publication of the 
book of the late lamented Dr. B. S. Schneck, entitled: Mercers- 
burg Theology Inconsistent with Protestant and Reformed doctrine. 
It appeared both in English and in German. Two large editions 
of it were issued, and the English edition, at least, was nearly ex- 
hausted within a few months after its publication. It did not fall 
still-born from the press. Hundreds welcomed it, because it bore 
testimony to evils which were most seriously injuring the Church 
and endangering her integrity. They read it with pain, as prov- 
ing the truth of charges of dangerous error against the Mercers- 
burg-Lancaster party, charges which, when made before, had been 
cunningly or angrily denied. And yet they read it with satisfac- 
tion, because it served to rouse the Church to a sense of its danger, 
and to the necessity of resisting the hurtful innovations. 

The advocates of the theology against which the book was 
directed, knew of the book. Especially did the Proféssors at Lan- - 
caster, and of the Theological Seminary there, know of it. They 
probably saw and read it. Their errors had not been secretly 
assailed. The assault was open, frank, manly, Christian. Hence, 
they cannot plead ignorance of its existence. : 

And yet fo this day they have left the book and its grave accusa- 
tions unanswered. With but one or two slight incidental excep- 
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tions, they have not even noticed it. They have thus pretended 
not to know of its existence. 

This affected silence, however, has not secured all it may have 
hoped to secure. The fact that such a book, by an aged minister 
of the Church who was as widely known and as much respected 
as any of those whose errors he so conscientiously, yet so kindly, 
exposed, has been unnoticed in any serious way, has excited 
attention. This treatment of the author and his testimony may 
be intended as contempt. But if the charges he makes are true, 
as he proves them to be, those accused were not in a position to 
put such contempt upon him. Their silence betrays what makes 
them contemptible, not him. There have been others who have 
been just as speechless before overwhelming evidence of 
guilt. , 

It is well known that the publication of this book caused great 
consternation among those whom its charges most nearly con- 
cerned. It did more. It filled them with anger, like that of 
those in the synagogue of Jerusalem, when Stephen exposed their 
sins. That it set them to thinking, counseling with each other, 
and planning what was best to be done, will be readily 
supposed. 

Their predicament was, indeed, most awkward. Various schemes 
had been tried to hush and to crush previous exposures of their 
hurtful, anti-Reformed errors and schemes to revolutionize the 
Church by introducing ritualism. There had been abundance of 
personal denunciation and vituperation. More than one iniqui- 
tous attempt had been made to bring the severest ecclesiastical 
penalties to bear against those who had been bold enough, through 
love for the truth and faith of the Church, to expose and with- 
stand the innovations. But now, in the face of all these threaten- 
ing and evil machinations, one of the oldest, best informed, and 
most honored ministers of the Church, comes forth from his com- 
parative retirement, and declares himself constrained, before he 
dies, to bear his public testimony against the pernicious Mercers- 
burg-Lancaster theology. 

No wonder they were greatly disturbed and agitated. What 
could they do to avert the effect of such overwhelming evidence 
of their false teachings. 

The charges against them were exp/icz¢ and direct, and they were 
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in each case sustained by fair and full quotations* from the writ- 
ings of those concerned. And they were charges of the gravest 
character, as the following summary of them will show: 

1. That the advocates of Mercersburg theology hold and teach 
a doctrine concerning the person and work of Jesus Christ, which 
is unscriptural and contrary to the faith of the Reformed Church. 

2. That they especially teach views of the atonement by Christ, 
which are utterly contrary to the faith and standards of the Church. 

3. That in regard to the fundamental doctrine of justification 
by faith in Christ, those who hold and teach Mercersburg theology. 
maintain and inculcate a theory which ts entirely subversive of the 
doctrine of evangelical Protestantism, and irreconcilable with the 
faith of the Reformed Church. 

4. Another charge is, that the same party teaches that mintsters 
of the Gospel are priests, in an anti-Scriptural and anti-Reformed 
sense. 

s. The party is furthermore accused of teaching substantially 
the abominable Romish doctrine of priestly absolution, or that no 
one can have a true assurance of the forgiveness of his sins excepting 
through a minister acting as a priest—a doctrine abhorrent to the 
Gospel and the faith of our Church. 

6. It is also charged with advocating a theory of the Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, and the Lord's Supper, equally antagonistic to tha 
for which our Reformed fathers contended against the errors of Ro- 
manism and ultra-Lutheranism, and contrary to the doctrine plainly 
set forth in the Heidelberg Catechism. 

Here there are séx or more distinct charges. They concern vital 
points, and not merely matters of slight importance, about which 
good and true men in the same Church might honestly differ, and 
yet be loyal to their Church. No one against whom these charges 
hold can honestly remain in the Reformed Church, under its 
standard of faith and its present Constitution. Especially can no 
minister or. professor entertain the doctrines here charged upon 
the party accused, and honestly hold: office in the Reformed 
Church. This must be felt by every one who seriously reflects 





-*To this there is but a single really insignificant exception, which has been corrected, viz: 
in the case where certain words are guoted as the words of a Professor at Lancaster, whilst 
they.were not his very words, but set forth the vzew he taught. About this he made much 
ado, but soon was silenced. 


? 
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upon the case, and who has any proper sense of the vital impor- 
tance of sound doctrine to the integrity of the Church. 

And these charges were not madesecretly. They were brought 
out in a distinct, tangible form before the whole Church, openly. 
It was well known against whom they bore most heavily. Their 
names are mentioned, or their writings are quoted, so that all 
might know who are meant. The theological professors at 
Lancaster aré plainly implicated in the accusations. And this is 
done in a way which most seriously involves their theological and 
official character in different respects. 3 

Furthermore, the charges are supported in every case by quota- 
tions from the writings of those thus accused, which prove the truth 
of the charges beyond successful contradiction. These are 70 
garbled quotations, but such as fairly exhibit the errors of those 
from whose writings they are made. Of course whole articles are 
not quoted; this is never necessary in such cases, and is never 
done. Ifa man says, or writes, that in his view ‘‘ the doctrine of 
the future eternal punishment of the finally impenitent is untrue and 
unreasonable,’’ he is fairly set down as a Universalist. Whatever 
he may have said before, or say after, to gloss over the statement, 
and mislead people, that assertion is enough to prove that he re- 
jects the evangelical faith on that point. So in regard to the er- 
rors charged on the advocates of Mercersburg theology. No spe- 
cious explanations can clear'them of holding the errors set forth 
in Dr. Schneck’s quotations. If they have been led to see their 
errors, let them come out frankly and say so, and take back the 
errors. But they should not try in a cowardly way to screen 
themselves behind the cry, ‘‘ garbled quotations,’’ ‘‘ misrepresen- 
tations.’’ Frankness is respected. Trickery is despised. | 

For making similar charges to these, before the publication of 
Dr. Schneck’s book, it was strongly urged, at different times, and, 
if we remember aright, even before the Eastern Synod, that the 
Board of Visitors, or of Trustees of the Lancaster institution, 
should formally. prosecute the person or persons who then made 
them. ‘This may have been merely an idle threat, intended to 
frighten the persons; if so, they, of course, utterly failed. At 
any rate, such prosecution was never made. Possible, if it had 
been thought that the case could be finally disposed of in a dis- 
trict Synod, where the Mercersburg-Lancaster party might think 
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they could control a majority, the attempt to punish the offenders 
would have been made. But it was no doubt forecast, that the 
case would hardly stop there. So the threat was dropped, and 
another policy adopted. 

Here, in this book, these charges are all brought together, set 
forth in a brief, compact form, and made in one consolidated in- 
dictment, publicly, personally, and without reserve. Such a book 
challenged those implicated to a defense. It arraigned them be- 
fore the whole Church, and entire evangelical Protestantism, and 
demanded an answer. Respectful in its spirit, language, pervad- 
ing tone, it was entitled to an answer. If its charges were false, 
it would be easy to disprove them, and the parties concerned owed 
it to themselves and to their Church, to show that they were 
false. 

There are, also, many strong reasons for believing that an im- 
mediate earnest attempt to prove them unfounded and false would 
have been made, could it have been successfully done. The same 
parties had often before been similarly accused. They knew that 
the Church was waking up to the conviction that dangerous in- 
novations upon its faith and practice were striving to insinuate or 
thrust themselves into her communion. The book affords them 
a most desirable opportunity, if they were innocent of holding the 
grievous errors it charged them with holding, of clearing them- 
selves and exposing the injustice of the charges. 

Why was the opportunity not seized? Why has the book been 
left unanswered—indeed, it may be fairly said, unnoticed ? 

One of the parties implicated showed himself ready enough to 
grasp at a trifling flaw of which it was thought capital might be 
made. As stated in a foot-note on a previous page, the author of 
the book, by an oversight, made a quotation as of certain words 
of Dr. Gerhart, when the quotation should have been not as of the 
precise words, but of the sense of the passage referred to. Dr. 
_ Gerhart wrote to Dr. Schneck on the subject, and the latter re- 
plied, openly and frankly, regretting the oversight and explain- 
ing how the mistake was made. But Dr. S. was careful also to 
add, that whilst it was a mistake to quote those words as the 
words of Dr. Gerhart, they truly set forth what Dr. G. taught in 
his Tract No. 3; and that he (Dr. S.) was fully prepared to estab- 
lish this fact. 
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Dr. Gerhart promptly published as much of the reply of Dr. S. 
as suited his purpose, but withheld the latter part; and although 
we have repeatedly challenged him to publish the whole letter, he 
has to this day very disingenuously declined to do so. 

Now the fact that the inadvertency in question was so guickly 
Jaid hold of by the party accused of teaching false doctrine, shows 
several things which are quite significant. : 

1. That Dr. Schneck’s book was known to the Lancaster Pro- 
fessors. 

2. That they read it. 

3. That it worried and perplexed them exceedingly, as damag- 
ing to their cause. 

4. That they felt the need of doing something to weaken or 
break its force. 

5. That they examined it sharply for something on which to lay 
hold, and would have given a good deal for means of defending 
themselves against the force of its overwhelming array of quota- 
tions. And, 

6. That when they did detect a merely verbal oversight which, 
by dexterous manipulation might be made to wear an ugly look, - 
they eagerly seized it, and turned it to what might seem the vest 
account for a bad cause. 

But if they did this with so small a matter, why pass over in 
silence all the other more serious things written in the book against 
them? Why leave the book unanswered to thts day ? 

There must be some | 


Reasons for this Silence. 


And as none have been given by the parties implicated, we are 
left to surmise, as well as may, be what they are. The following 
very naturally suggest themselves to all familiar with the facts in 
the case. 
x, The errors pointed out in the book are really held by the 
parties referred to. To deny it would involve them in what they 
are not quite ready to risk. To admit it would lead to conse- 
quences they are not prepared to meet. 

2. Any attempt to defend themselves under the circumstances, 
would necessarily draw attention to the book, and the serious 
charges it makes. This, however, would make the Church, espe- 
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cially that portion of it which may hitherto have been ignorant 
of what some, occupying prominent positions are teaching and 
doing, acquainted with what is really going on. Hitherto thou- 
sands in the Church have been kept ignorant of these things ; and 
in their ignorance they have been used to help, by donations of 
money, a cause which they would certainly not support if they 
knew its true character. 

3. Instead of answering the charges of the book in an open, 
frank, and honorable way, the hope may have been to kill it by 
affected contempt for it, by pretending that it is not worth an- 
swering. The less said about it the better. 

3. Should the book and its charges, nevertheless, get among 
the people and excite inquiry, those chiefly implicated may de- 
pend upon their adherents in differeut places for stopping the 
mischief, by denouncing the book as false, as filled with misrepre- 
sentations, &c., and by denouncing the author as an ignorant 
man, a man of disappointed ambition; they may even circulate 
the slander that he regretted having written it, and the like. 

5. Meanwhile, the parties accused change their public policy, 
especially in their writings. They will publish no more such 
articles as furnished the damaging quotations of the book. They 
will write on different subjects. Publish no more tracts on Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, no more about sacerdotal absolution ; but 
write and preach in such a way as may seem sound and very 
evangelical. ‘They will even write against Popery. Then their 
adherents can appeal ‘to such writings as proofs that the book 
contains false accusations. People will forget, if they ever saw, 
the kind of articles which used to appear in the Mercersburg 
Review, and under Theology and Criticism in the Messenger. 

For such, or similar reasons, the book is to be ignored, left 
unanswered. 

But no such artifice can avail. The book is not dead, and its 
testimony will not die. The people well see and understand the 
policy of silence. They have at least common sense, and their 
common sense tells them that if its many serious accusations could 
have been disproved, it would have been attempted long ago. 
Most justly, therefore, have they come to the conclusion that it 
has not been answered Jbecause it 7s unanswerable. 

But if this be so, what then ? Then our Church is, to an alarm- 
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ing extent, under the tuition and influence of a philosophy and a 
theology which are subversive of the very foundations of its faith, 
and which must bring it more and more under the power of some 
of the worst errors which ever gained ascendency in Christian- 
dom, uwz/ess the threatening evil be firmly met, and vigorously 
exterminated. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN PENNSYLVANIA, NO. 2. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


The first thing God requires at the hand of man is real, true, 
sound conversion, to prepare him for the work he has for him to do 
here upon earth. And when man is converted and reconciled with 
his Maker, he knows it as well as he does that he lives. What folly 
it would be to elect any one professor of any of our colleges in the 
hope that by nature or by his own powers, without a thorough 
education he would be competent to teach those who came to him 
as learners, and who must spend years in acquiring that knowl- 
edge they are in pursuit of to prepare them in turn to teach others 
or engage in the different kinds of business which require knowl- 
edge—just so it is in Christ’s spiritual kingdom. Man must first 
taste of the love of God, must first feel within himself that he is 
truly reconciled, and then he is in a proper condition to commu- 
nicate to others what the Lord has done for him, and commences 
to grow in grace. But he must ever remember that he has just 
commenced, and that as a babe in Christ he must not expect per- 
fection at once, but grow in knowledge and continue to grow 
while life lasts; for our spiritual education will not be finished 
until we see as we are seen and know as we are known in that bet- 
ter and brighter world. As man spends years in acquiring a 
college education, so must he ever be a learnerin the spiritual. 
After conversion the second command is, ‘‘Go work in my vine-. 
yard to-day’’—and as there shall be no night there, I take that 
this command rests upon us every day of our lives, and that when 
we fail to comply with it we stand guilty in the sight of Almighty 
God; and although we may treat this command lightly it will 
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cleave to us as closely as the leprosy did to Naaman, and follow 
us to the judgement, where it will most assuredly meet us—we all 
know what these commands are; the Scriptures reveal to us very 
plainly what God’s requirements are. The next command is: 
“* Be thou faithful unto death’’ and thou shalt inherit the promises. 
Here we find two things; the first, that we are to be faithful in 
working for the Lord’s cause, in building up and extending His 
kingdom by our personal influence actively at work and’by giving 
of our means in proportion as the Lord has blessed us, giving 
willingly—giving freely; if we have not much to give, a little 
given heartily will tell for good, and the Lord’s blessing will 
accompany it. And now what is the promise? Eternal life—to 
dwell forever in the presence of Him who was, and is, and ever 
shall be, where no sin, nor sorrow nor pain can ever enter—but 
where we shall reap pleasures for ever and ever. Methinks this 
must be something worth striving for. As we find how delightful 
it is when we can enjoy real solid pleasure but for an hour ata 
time here upon earth, say in the prayer-meeting when we meet 
our Maker face to face, as it were, as that kind of pleasure never 
leaves a sting behind it, and the memory of it in after years is 
sweet, what shall the reality be in that beautiful hereafter. I now 
make the assertion, without fear of being truthfully or successfully 
contradicted, that the Reformed Church, especially in Pennsylva- 
nia, has the men and means within herself of doing ten times the 
work it has been doing in the past for the extension of the cause 
and kingdom of the Redeemer. And why doIsayso? My ex- 
perience in the congregations with which I have been connected, 
and these are three during my time, was that but a few; a very 
few, in the congregation do the active work, temporal and spirit- 
ual, the great mass of the membership taking no active part in 
the work—merely by their presence giving countenance to what 
is done, but acting as though they had no part or lot in the mat- 
ter, as far as active work is concerned. And go where I will, I 
find the same state of facts in existence in most churches. They 
pay the stipulated amount of pew rents, or dues to the church, 
(but many fail to do even this) drop some small amounts into the 
collection box for charities or benevolent purposes. They may 
at times pray that the Lord would hasten the time when sin and 


wickedness shall be banished from the face of the earth, but | 
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they are very careful not to help carry out or make that prayer 
effectual by active work. And asthe Lord has made man the 
instrument for the conversion of the world, the work must neces- 
sarily drag along in its sickly course to the extent that every one 
in the Church fails to do his duty. Think of it, ye Church mem- 
bers, young, middle-aged and old, men and women. When ye 
entered the Church were your vows so lightly made that ye would 
live for Christ, and that ye would adorn the doctrine by a godly 
walk and conversation, that ye have spent these many years almost, 
or altogether, in idleness; yea, far worse than idleness, as the 
whole weight of your personal influence has been rather thrown 
against the cause of Christ, as we are told plainly, those that are 
not with Me are against Me. Profession alone will not do; the 
Lord wants work done. Is it any wonder that children become 
indifferent and ungodly when their parents, although in the 
Church, and perhaps active in outward appearances, are so little 
concerned for the spiritual advancement of the Church. Can they 
expect the blessing of the Almighty to rest upon them and theirs. 
If we had fifty, one hundred, or one hundred and fifty workers 
in each Church, in place of ten or twenty, can we for a moment 
doubt but that ten, or even twenty times the work would be done 
for Christ and His kingdom; and would it not be natural that 
where there would be so many willing, active workers, there would 
be so many purses opened, and part of their contents, whether 
much or little, be contributed more freely to carry forward the 
work they would have so much at heart. We find men following 
the fashions of the world, with their purses continually open, 
spending money by the hundreds, and even by the thousands, for 
luxuries for themselves and families, who have little to spare for 
Christ and His kingdom. And yet they call themselves Chris- 
tians, and wish to be reckoned among the redeemed in Israel, 
seemingly indifferent as to how many souls are lost or saved 
if they can only escape. If the Church members would 
only consider the influence they exert in the society in which 
they moved for good or evil, and would exert that influence 
for good by a godly walk and.conversation, how different 
might the state of affairs be in our beloved Reformed Church 
to-day, and so many waste places in our good old State of 
brotherly love in which we ought to have a place and a name, be 
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occupied by ovr people. Many are the prominent towns to which 
the writer goes, and in which he tarries over the Sabbath, and is 
compelled to worship with other denominations—most generally 
the Presbyterians or Methodists—because he cannot find a Re- 
formed Church. But, thanks to a kind Providence, they are 
traveling on the same road that leads to life and to glory, and, 
therefore, it is not a great hardship to worship with them, and at 
times hold sweet communion with them. ‘Thus, in journeying 
through life upon the highway, one meets these places of refuge 
where you can tarry for awhile to enjoy this feast of fat things in 
fellowship with those who are serving the same God, and thus 
find one’s strength renewed, and made more ready to obey the 
command of, ‘‘ Let your light so shine that others may glorify 
God.’’ The field in Pennsylvania is white to the harvest, and the 
laborers in the Reformed vineyard are few; let us pray the Lord 
of the vineyard that their number be largely increased in the 
ranks of the ministry, at the same time not forgetting that the 
command also rests upon the elders and deacons as well as the 
laity in general, and that the command is to all, ‘*‘ What thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,”’ etc. 

There is another point in which Church members err greatly, 
sinning against themselves and their children—and that is in 
their refusal to attend the Sabbath-school, so that by example as 
well as by precept they can encourage their children, and those 
who are continually in the school as officers and teachers, in their 
work. If they cannot or will not teach, let them forma Bible- 
class and get the pastor or some one else to take the lead. Their 
presence will have a weight and a power they very little dream of. 
Should all the young and old be found in the Sabbath-school 
heartily at work, the Church would soon be made to feel the ef- 
fects thereof, and the additions that are now made by hundreds 
would soon be duplicated by thousands, and many a one going 
down the broad way to destruction might have his feet firmly set 
upon the rock, Christ Jesus, and become an ornament to society 
and the Church. Many parents, it is to be feared, fail in precept 
as well as in example; and how or in what way they expect to ap- 
pear before their Judge at the last great day, and account for their 
own neglect, and perhaps for lost children through that neglect, 
who can imagine! Excuses they will have none. ‘The case is 
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laid down too plainly to be able to say they did not know. I 
saw in a paper a short time ago where a young man, condemned 
to death for murder, was visited by his mother to take final leave 
of him. Hesaid: ‘‘ Had it not been for you, I never would 
have come here.’’ She said: ‘‘ Why, I never taught you to do 
any harm.’’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘‘but you never taught me to do 
any good.’’ It was a cruel blow, but a true remark. Would to 
God that the responsibility resting upon each Church member 
were so keenly.felt and so readily acknowledged that every one 
would go to work with all their might, and then our Zion would 
prosper. | 3 W. H. S. 


HOLD THE FORT! 





For some months the following brief but pungent article has 
been waiting its turn among our clippings from exchanges. To- 
day it comes in just at the right time. It is taken from Zhe Pres- 
éytertan, of Philadelphia, and turns an interesting historical inci- 
dent to good, practical account. | 

‘In the Christian Church, sound doctrine, ‘‘ the faith once de- 
livered to the saints,’’ is in emphatically a fort suited to the 
wants of both the defensive and offensive warfare in which the 
people of God as soldiers of Christ find themselves compelled to 
engage. They might prefer not to have to fight for ‘the truth 
as itis in Jesus.’’ But when that truth is ‘assailed, openly or 
secretly, and especially when bold, audacious attempts are made 
to undermine and subvert it, duty leaves them no choice. The 
assailants may deny that they are such. They may declare them- 
selves friends, and that their only purpose is to fortify the faith, 
not to destroy it. The deceitfulness of such pretenses is too glaring. 
The true doctrine of the atoning, vicarious death of Jesus Christ 
is not fortified by assailing it as fundamental to the Christian faith ; 
that is, subverting it. The true doctrine of salvation by repent- 
ance towards God, and faith in Jesus Christ, is not strengthened, 
but weakened and perverted by teaching and preaching regenera- 
tion by baptism always and certainly. The true Reformed and 
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Bible doctrine concerning the Christian ministry is not confirmed, 
but subverted, by maintaining that ministers are priests, in a 
Romish sense. And wherever such attempts are made, professedly 
to develop and uphold evangelical doctrines, there is manifestly 
an assault upon them, and one that requires vigilance and courage. 

Our Church has been passing through such a period of peril. 
Let all, therefore, who truly love the old apostolic faith of the 
Fathers, rally in the fort, determined to hold it against every as- 
sault. The life of the Church depends, under the Lord, upon 
fidelity to the faith: 


Hold the Fort / 


Chrysostom, in his Homilies upon the Sermon on the Mount, 
has this remark anent the familiar passage, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth.’’ ‘* What then?’ asks the homilist. ‘‘ Did they (the 
apostles) restore the decayed? By no means; for neither is it 
possible to do any good to that which is already spoilt by sprink- 
ling it with salt. This, therefore, they did not. But rather, what 
things had been before restored, and committed to their charge, 
and freed from that ill savor, these they then salted, maintaining ° 
and preserving them in that freshness which they had received of 
the Lord. For that men should be set free from the rottenness of 
their sins was the good work of Christ. But their not returning to 
it again any more was the object of these men’s diligence and 
travail.”’ 

There is truth embalmed in hier words of the good father of 
the ‘‘ golden mouth’’ that should have deep lodgment in the 
bosom of every Christian. The teachers and professors of our 
holy religion, who are the salt of the earth, need to use their pre- 
servative powers upon the Church itself; or, to take up the im- 
agery suggested by our caption, the Church should turn her 
thoughts upon the importance of conserving her own conquests. 
The army of Christ has, indeed, advanced, conquering and to con- 
- quer. Line after line of the enemy’s works has fallen. Time and 
again the very citadel has been seized and PREG pIRS: But it has 
not been held. 

At one of the Union Prayer- meetings observed in Philadelphia 
during the Week of Prayer, this.thought was presented with great 
force by Dr. Boardman, the distinguished pastor of the Tenth 
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Church. The theme of:the day was Foreign Missions. The speaker 
called attention to the triumphs of Christianity in many lands, 
and in all ages of the Christian era. ‘The conquest has been com- 
paratively easy. But the discouraging thought connected with 
the entire subject of missions, was the sad fact that much of the 
field that had been won for Christ, had not been held for Him. 
The standard of truth had been lowered. The doctrines of grace 
had been perverted or abandoned. The faithful testimonies of 
the fathers had turned to idle mummeries or creedless specula- 
tions upon the lips of succeeding teachers. That followed which 
might have been expected. With the decay of the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity, the life of Christianity decayed. 

Will our Churches hear this testimony? It is faithful and 
timely. ‘The facts support it. Where are the Churches founded 
by the apostles and primitive Christians—the Churches of Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Greece, and Northern Africa? Romewas won 
for Christ. But the doctrines of the Evangel were expressed from 
the faith of Roman Christians by the in-crowding of the com- 
mandments of men ; and alas! Romanism is but an imperfect re- 
_ presentative of Christianity. If we glance over the lands of the 
Reformation, the same discouraging fact faces us. The fort was 
won for Christ at Geneva, by Farel, Olivetan, and Calvin. The 
ramparts of doctrinal defence were neglected, and suffered to fall 
into decay. Rationalism pushed in her forces, and her banner 
of Doubt floats out to-day bold and free, side by side with the 
banner of the Cross. ‘So with the country of William the Silent 
—noble little Holland. So with the land of Luther. So also 
with the Presbyterianism that once held England. So, in a con- 
siderable degree, with the land of our own Puritan ancestors. 

We are not wont, after the manner of the cuttle-fish, to becloud 
the waters with utterances of gloom. We hold to a gospel which 
would greet the people as the apostles saluted blind Bartimeus, 
‘‘ Be of good cheer !’’ But we have stated well known facts. And 
we have done so. that we might emphasize the lesson which they 
teach. In every case the decay of vital religion has been pre- 
ceded by a declension from the distinctive doctrines of Scripture... 
The citadel of faith has never fallen until the keepers of the fort 
have laid aside the weapons of doctrinal truth. That is the les- 
son for us to consider. If we would hold the conquests of Chris- 
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tianity, we must maintain the traditions of the saints; must 
preach the word in its simplicity and fullness. 
There has prevailed for a greater part of a generation a style of 
preaching, and writing, and thinking, which has eschewed these 
facts and their lesson. Nothing could be more unfortunate. 
Nothing could be more unwise than the flippant manner in which 
pulpit orators, great and small, have brushed away from them, 
and from their ministrations, the solid foundation doctrines of 
our several denominational creeds and symbols. The work of 
such men is not that of a wise master builder, but of iconoclasts. 
The echoes of their ministry are heard, or shall be heard, in the 
popular cry, ‘‘ Raze it! raze it!’’ They are destructives. They 
are beating down the ramparts of the fort that our fathers won 
for God and truth. ‘They are making breaches in the walls of 
Zion—not in the strongholds of sin. Their pupils are as seats of 
the scornful. They are betraying and spoiling the work and 
fruits of the toils, sufferings, and blood of the saints. We believe 
this, and we charge it. And we earnestly call upon our ministers 
to say: ‘*O, my soul, come not thou into their secret 3; unto their 
assembly, mine honor, be not thou united !”’ 
We will not close this article without recording the pleasing 
fact, that we have discerned the rising of a strong reactionary 
feeling against this false and traitorous ministry. Wecan observe 
it in some of those lands which have been referred.to. The error 
has been seen, and although great damage has been wrought, it is 
not too late to reconquer the lost strongholds. We think that in ~ 
our own country, where less than elsewhere the evil has prevailed, 
.the same reaction may be observed. May its power and extent 
grow until the watchmen of Zion shall everywhere go round about 
her walls, and be able to tell of restored and strengthened bul- 
warks of doctrinal simplicity and truth! We put our pioneers to 
the front, to win new conquests for the Divine Master. Let us 
hold the forts already taken by faithfulness to the testimonies of 
God. ‘‘ Hold that fast that thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown.”’ | 
One of the sweet songs that Mr. Sankey has lately set a-rolling 
among the hills of Scotland, and along the lakes and green fields 
of Erin, bears the title at the head of this column. It is based 
upon an incident familiar to most of our readers. A beleaguered 
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fortress, in the last stages of a gallant defence, receives a message’ 
that relief is near, and is urged to hold out until it come. We 
make the application to the Christian keepers of the strongholds 
of Zion. The captain of salvation calls to his faithful soldiers, 
‘‘ Hold the fort! for [am coming!’’ May the united and hearty 
response of the Church come up as the sound of many waters, as 
it did in the great Conference of ministers in Dublin, Ireland, at 
the close of an address by our able and eloquent British corres- 
pondent, ‘‘ By thy help, we will t”” 


DO NOT BE AFRAID OF THE BIBLE. 





Irs triumphs are certain. The owls may hoot at the rising sun, 
but the sunshine creeps on notwithstanding. Tribes may perish, 
priests may die, altars may crumble into ruin, but this blessed 
Book advances at a pace that never ceases ; and if it ever retreats, 
it is to cover its retreat with a greater glory than its advance. 
This Book, inspired by the Spirit of God, climbs steep hills and 
crosses broad rivers. It is found under the sailor’s pillow; in 
the soldier’s knapsack; and it soars with a wing that is not 
numbed by polar snows, or relaxed under equatorial suns. It car- 
ries with it an earnest of its ultimate and everlasting victory. | 
And this Book tells us what the real disease of man is. It lays its 
fingers on the very spot, and it tells us the blessed truth that there 
is no chance or accident; that all is settled and perfectly ar- 
ranged, and even that ripple of sorrow that sometimes comes to 
the sensitive heart, as you will find, if you trace it backward, came 
from no earthly spring to fret us, but from the fountain of living 
waters to strengthen, cheer, and encourage us. 


Tu Lord’s love is as free as the air, full as the ocean, bound- 
less as eternity, immutable as His throne, and unchangeable as 
His nature. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 





An Oration before the Schaff Literary Society. 


BY F. G. HOBSON, FREELAND, PA. 





Ir is pleasant to atady the lives of men who have lived in other 
times. We see where they have failed, and can profit by their 
example in shunning the causes that led to their failures. We 
also note their triumphs, and thus have an incentive to-strive to 
attain like triumphs. Especially is this the case with men of 
literature. Again, if we wish to obtain a correct estimate of the 
character of any people, we must study theirauthors. By reading 
the popular poets of any nation we can best obtain the most per- 
fect knowledge of the usages of the people. When we wish to 
know the private customs of the Greeks, we read Homer, or some 
other Greek poet. The same with any other nation. When we 
wish to know the private customs of the people of the north of 
England in the 18th century, we should read the greatest of Eng- 
land’s lyric poets—Robert Burns. 

Robert Burns was born on the zgth day of January 1759, near 
the small town of Ayr, in the north of Scotland. The peasants 
among which Burns was born and raised, possess an intelligence 
rarely found among the poor of any other nation. Few there are 
unable to read and write, and have some knowledge of other com- 
mon branches. ‘They are noted for their sociability and great 
love of song. ‘These songs chiefly relate to war, hunting, drink 
and love. This is the people among which our poet spent all his. 
days. The best idea of Scottish manners and customs can be 
gained by a perusal of his writings. 
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_ At an early age he was sent to the parish school, where he made 
surprising progress. But the time was so short that he had hardly 
received a start before he had to stop. From this time on to the 
day of his death he followed the occupation of a farmer. As a 
farmer boy he was excelled by few. While following the plow 
and during his recess from labor, he was continually collecting 
facts and fancies for after use. 

During this time it was his chief delight in the evenings, and 
whenever else he could obtain time, to wander along the banks of 
the river Ayr, now rendered immortal by the bard. Here in the 
beauty and grandeur of its scenery, the Muse first met him. 

At the age of seventeen (17) he says he first committed the un- 
pardonable sin of rhyming. He gives his own version of how it 
was brought about. It was a custom in those days to place a-boy 
‘and girl at one shock in husking corn, a custom some might not 
object to at the present day. Robert relates that his companion 
at this time was such a ‘‘ bonnie lass’’ he could not help falling 
in love with her. Among her various accomplishments the one 
that struck Robert most was her singing. She told him that what 
she sung was composed by a neighboring lad who was also in love 
with her. This roused the poet’s latent powers. He thought that 
to be successful with his rival he must needs make verse, and to 
this end produced his first song, greatly inferior, of course, to his 
subsequent productions, but still of such a nature as to presage 
his future glorious career. _ 3 

From this time on for some years vicissitude after vicissitude 
followed Burns, doing something for the poet, but little for the 
man. From the farm to the academy; from the academy 
to the dancing school, a trade, a desire to travel, until we find 
him at the instance of Dr. Blacklock, turn his face to Edin- 
burgh. : : | 

Prior to this he had published an edition of his poems, and now 
at Edinburgh hé published a new and enlarged edition,which was 
immediately sold. His poems were copied into all the leading 
papers of Scotland and England. He became universally popu- 
lar. Here Burns moved in the very best society. He was uni- 
versally sought after by the educated. All were delighted and 
astonished at his brilliant conversational powers. But this popu- 
larity had a bad effect on Burns. He visited the taverns and inns, 
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where he was always welcomed by a host of friends, and there 
spent the evening in drinking and conversation. re 
The sale of his books brought quite a fortune for him, £500. 
With this he traveled to all the places of interest in Scotland and 
England. On his return he married and bought a farm, and here 
resolved to pass the rest of his life in quiet, and reform from 
drinking. But his wife for a time lived at a distance from him, 
and to go to see her he must needs stop over night at a tavern. 
Here his taste for the poison returned. Through the influence 
of his friends he was appointed to the office of excise. After this 
his farm no longer received the attention it formerly did. He 
now devoted his whole time and energy to his office. But this 
threw him out into the world, and like our public officers of the 
present day, he could not pass a tavern without being made happy 
with adrink or two. From the effects of such proceedings as 
this he gradually became weak. His fine athletic form only be- 
came a seat for disease, and notwithstanding the many experi- 
ments to recuperate, finally on the 22d of July, 1796, he expired. 
In physical appearance: Robert Burns was tall and slim, with a 
very high forehead. He had a powerful command of language. 
When he spoke, all listened, eager to catch every word. As he 
warmed up, his eye flashed as it were itself a being. His voice 
was musical and sonorous. In conversation he appeared to his 
best advantage. Here, as the subject became interesting, his 
thoughts would flow free and unencumbered. Men of literature 
often excel in conversation. Here their minds are relaxed and 
they say just what they mean in as plain a way as possible, but 
just as soon as they undertake to write they are forever thinking 
of the most elegant way of expressing themselves, and as a conse- 
quence do express themselves very inelegantly. Besides being 
sociable, he had that other requisite to’ a man of letters namely, 
cheerfulness. He was most always cheerful. Although in pov- 
erty all his life, we never find him complaining, but rather prais- 
ing the lot in which he was cast. He was always ready with a 
pleasant and witty saying at his tongue’s end. But one more 
point of his character is strongly marked. With all his excellent 
qualities, he had one most grievous fault, and that was his too free 
indulgence in liquor. This was his greatest fault. This he tried 
hard to overcome, but it at length obtained the mastery over him 
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and hurled him to a premature grave. He knew his fault and: at 
times tried his best to save himself, but when tempted, had not 
sufficient will-power to say no. 

Robert Burns was the poet of the people. He was born a 
peasant, and lived among the peasants, He knew their ways, and 
the way to reach their hearts. He wrote in their own language, 
so that they could not help but understand him. ‘The poems of 
Burns are not fictions, but real scenes, taken from real, everyday 
life. When he saw anything, it gave him a subject to write on. 
When he saw a very proud lady in Church, with a louse creeping 
on her bonnet, and the poor folks pointing their fingers at her, 
he breaks out in the oft-quoted good advice : 

‘‘Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us, 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 
An’ foolish notion. 


What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And even Devotion.”’ 


Burns was a splendid scene painter. His scenes did not con- 
sist, like Spencer’s, in producing the most fantastic and gorgeous 
scenery from his own brain, but in describing real scenes in na- 
ture. Among his poetical works, we first find his songs, mostly 
the work of his immature faculties. These abound in beautiful 
and touching sayings, and express deep pathos. They are mostly 
in praise of love and rural courtship. In his descriptive poems, 
Burns carries us right to the place which he describes, and we can 
almost see the various characters as they are portrayed. In the 
‘‘ Bridge of Ayr,’’ he describes that a new bridge had been built 
alongside the old one, and at midnight the spirits of the two 
bridges hold- a dialogue as to the superiority of the respective 
structures. This gives rise to a comparison of the old with the 
new customs, which is vigorously carried on by each. But the 
prince of his descriptive poems is his ‘‘Cotters’ Saturday Night.”’ 
Here he portrays, in beautiful and touching words, and verse, the 
poor laborer returning to his home on Saturday night, after a 
week’s absence ; the hearty welcome by his wife and children, 
and neighbors who drop in. Their conversation is described, 
which naturally turns upon the mercies of God and the Sabbath. 
In other of his poems, Burns shows his sensibility. That man, 
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indeed, must be open to sensibility who can almost shed tears and 
write poems on the breaking up of a mouse’s nest by his plow, or 
the turning over of a mountain daisy. In the poem so often 
quoted, ‘‘ Man was Made to Mourn,’’ Burns shows how impres- — 
sions of sorrow affected him. Here he describes an old man who 
had seen— : | 


‘‘ The weary winter’s sun 
Twice forty times return,” 


telling the youth the realities of peasant life, giving as a reason 
that— 


‘* Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn,’’ 


But Burns’ masterpiece is undoubtedly his ‘* Tam O’Shanter.”’ 
Here Burns rises to the sublime. In this poem he describes a 
poor farmer on market day, having sold his produce, spends the 
proceeds at the tavern. Late at night, and very dark and stormy, 
he takes his way home on horseback. At acertain church he 
sees all the evil spirits out on a dance, while ‘‘Quld Nick’? fur- 
nishes the music. Each spirit carries a light, so that Tam can 
note their several countenances. The description of the charac- 
ters is fine and interesting. The mirth increases. Tam sees one 
young witch that particularly takes his attention, and shouts to 
her in approbation. In an instant all lights are out and the spir- 
its are after him. - His horse flies before them until he reaches a 
certain river, which they dare not cross. Tam escapes without a 
scratch. But not so his horse. | 

Thus we have tried briefly to give a few facts concerning the 
life and works of Robert Burns. These poems are but fragments 
of a powerful genius that never had chance to expand and de- 
velop. They are but fitful gleams of a great mind, which, had it 
been brought up under more favorable circumstances, might have 
produced some master-piece. As it is, Burns is universally re- 
garded as the first of English lyric poets. The only reason for 
his not being universally read, ison account of the dialect in which 
he wrote. He is included in the five best poets of England. 
These are Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, Milton and Burns. 
Chaucer, the prince of descriptive poets; Spencer, of the imagi- 
nation and scene painters ; Shakspeare, of the dramatists ; Milton, 
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of heroic poets; and Burns, of lyric, or ¢he poets of the people. 
His early and premature death is universally regretted. Had 
length of days been given him, he might have produced many 
more beautiful and instructive poems. As it is, the memory of 
Robert Burns will live as long as the English language exists. He 
has rendered his name and works immortal. F taete 


TIME AS CAPITAL. 





An Address before the Schaff Literary Society. By JoHN H. 
BoMBERGER, /reeland, Pa. 


— 





WHEN a man starts in business, the first thing he needs is capital. 
If he has not this himself, but some kind friend lends it to him, 
we think it is his duty to use it carefully, and to repay it as soon 
as he is able. But if instead of doing this, he wastes it and does 
not try to repay it, we think him very ungrateful, and will have 
‘nothing to do with him. Nevertheless, there are a great many 
men no better than this one. 

God creates man a rational-being. He places him upon the 
earth and lends him time to improve his faculties. As time is an 
important part of man’s faculties, so the improvement of his 
facultiés is an important. part of his business. But ungrateful man 
too often abuses that time so kindly lent him. Man has to deal 
with time from the cradle to the grave. The child looks on life 
as an inconceivable space of time, in which there is a great deal 
of pleasure, and very little, if any, sorrow. He does not gain ex- 
perience from the'sorrow of to-day, but is always expecting a bright 
to-morrow. But the old man, having passed through the several 
stages of his life, and standing on the brink of the grave, learns 
from experience the emptiness of that to-morrow. The child lgoks 
forward on life, and makes plans to be accomplished in, as it seems 
to him, the far distant future. In the meantime, the cold hand 
of death comes in and stretches out the playful child a lifeless 
corpse ; his plans for the future scattered to the winds, and sum- 
moned before the heavenly tribunal to answer for the past. 
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The old man looks back on his past life and remarks, that all his. 
plans that were for the glorification of his Creator, and therefore 
for his own good, God had permitted to be accomplished. But 
those which were not, God has either frustrated or has allowed 
them to go on until he has seen their folly. God has endowed 
man with reason. This he is obliged to cultivate, and time is. 
given him in which to do it. He will be held accountable for his 
use or abuse of that time. Men in different situations can im- 
prove their time in different ways: The student by being attentive 
to his studies ; the merchant by applying himself to his business; 
the mechanic by mastering his trade ; the farmer by attending to. 
the improvement of his land, and the professional man by striv- 
ing fully to understand his profession. But in whatever position we 
may be placed we should not devote our time entirely to the grat- 
ification of self. Some should be used in assisting others who are 
less fortunate than ourselves, 7. ¢., the poor, the ignorant, and the 
helpless ; for the good of suffering humanity at large, in helping 
to spread the gospel of our Master. By so doing we shall be ime 
proving our time both for our own good and fer the good of 
many others. 

When we see an old man with a smooth and unwrinkled brow, 
and a cheerful countenance, we think “me has dealt gently with 
him. And when we see another about the same age, his brow 
furrowed with deep wrinkles, always fretting and complaining, 
we think time has dealt harshly with him. But it is not as “me 
has dealt with them; but as they have dealt with sme. They 
may both have used their time carefully; but there was a great 
difference in their ways of doing so. The one did it by assisting 
others, thereby gaining their love and respect as a source of com- 
fort in his old age. The other worked merely for his own grati- 
fication and enjoyment. He did not care how others got along, 
only so he prospered; and as he had sowed so he reaped. The 
truth of Franklin’s saying, ‘‘ Lost time can never be regained,’’ has 
been realized by many to their sorrow. How many on their death- 
beds would be willing to give all the wealth they had spent so 
much time in acquiring, to be allowed to live their lives Over, sO 
that they might be prepared for death. 

It is said that Queen Elizabeth, on her death-bed, exclaimed, 
** Millions of money for an inch of time.’? But all her wealth 
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was of no avail. It did not serve to delay the hand of death a 
‘single instant. We can see in the pages of history many exam- 
ples of the improvement of time, both from good and bad mo- 
tives. Alexander the Great, after he had conquered all the civil- 
ized portions of the earth of which he knew, wished there were 
more worlds to conquer. He did not do this for the good of his 
people, but merely for his own glory and love of victory. Julius 
‘Cesar and Napoleon Bonaparte both sought after their own glory 
rather than the good of the nations over whom they ruled. And 
they both paid dearly for their ambition. But to notice some who 
used their time for the good of others: In our own country, 
George Washington stands prominently forth. No one can accuse 
him of using his time selfishly. When he was commander-in- 
chief of the American army, entitled toa good salary, he per- 
formed much hard work, and underwent many perils, all without 
pay, for he would accept of none. Benjamin Franklin is another 
familiar example. He came to Philadelphia a poor young man, 
but by his diligence he worked himself up the ladder until he 
reached the highest round. He died, mourned not only by his 
own countrymen, but by many persons in the leading courts of 
Europe. We might produce many more examples, but these will 
suffice. We should remember that if we waste a single minute it 
can never be regained. If, onan average, a person loses a half 
hour every day, in one year he would lose over one hundred and 
eighty hours; andin seventy years, man’s allotted time on earth, 
he would lose over twelve thousand hours, about one year and a 
half. Think how much good might have been accomplished in 
this wasted time. Think what an account he will have to give 
Him who lent him that time. Then use your time carefully, re- 
membering that if you take care of the moments the hours will 
take care of themselves. 
‘* A moment is a mighty thing, 

Beyond the soul’s imagining ; 

For in it, though we trace it not, 

How much these crowds of varied lot ; 


How much of life, life cannot see, 
Darts onward to eternity !” J. H. B. 
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RELATION OF THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
EDUCATION. 


THIS subject is treated in the appended article by Prof. Z. G. 
Willson, of St. Louis, in a way worthy of consideration. The 
article is No. 3 of aseries appearing in the Christian Statesman, 
one of our most interesting exchange papers. The Bureau of 
Education established by Congress, and at present under the ex- 
cellent management of General Eaton, is rendering invaluable — 
service to the cause. Gen. Eaton is as judicious as he is indefa- 
tigable, and his Department has been collecting and publishing 
papers abounding in information upon the subject, which seems to: 
be as accurate as it is important. 

As a point in Christian Ethics, the vital question of the rela- 
tion of the State and the Church to general education has been 
earnestly discussed for some time. For its proper settlement it is 
evidently indispensable to have and hold a correct view of the 
true nature and functions of both. Without entering upon this 
question now, it may yet be safely affirmed, that where the theory 
of the State which has thus far prevailed in this country is main- 
tained, and the relation of Christianity to the civil Government 
existing among us continues, there seems to be no reason for 
challenging the right, or for denying the responsibility of the 
Government in regard to a common education. It by no means 
follows that conflicting interests would thus be arrayed against 
each other. To assert this involves an assumption in the premiises 
which is by no means allowable. Thus far at least we should re- 
joice to recognize the fac,t that there have been and are no con- 
flicts between the Church and State in our country. And as long 
as Evangelical Protestantism is true to its principles, and judi- 
ciously firm in maintaining them, it may be pretty confidently 
predicted there will not be. Jesuitical Popery is of course trying 
to foment trouble. And at times it has looked as though its 
machinations might succeed by causing a rupture among Protes- 
tants themselves. But the zeal of the intriguers has in several 
instances overreached itself, and their plot has been revealed. — 
As to the desirableness of a great, monopolizing national univers 
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sity, we must differ entirely from the writer of the article, for 
reasons we cannot now detail. That such universities have been 
founded in some European States, hardly furnishes an argument 
in favor of a similar central institution here. Our circumstances 
‘differ very radically from those of Prussia and Switzerland. And 
even in Europe, not excepting England, the policy of having such 
vast educational monopolies is still problematical. After all that | 
may be said one way or another, truly great universities, like truly 
great men, must, humanly speaking, make themselves. No Gov- 
erment favor, or even Church patronage, or munificent private 
endowments can make them. Money is good in its way, and 

needful, but it ig not the chief thing in this case. : 

When the celebrated painter, Reynolds, was asked by a young 
artist, with what he mixed his paint so as to obtain such inimita- 
ble colors, that gréat genius replied: With brains, sir, with brains 
So it takes drains, even more than dudéon, to make a truly great 
college or university. 

But these preliminaries must stop, or the porch to our selected 
article will be larger than the house. 

The National Government has established a Department called 
the Bureau of Education, ‘‘for the purpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories, and of diffusing 
such information respecting the organization and management of 
school systems and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the -cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country.’’ At the head of this bureau is a 
commissioner who makes an annual report to Congress. This 
report presents full information concerning all the educational 
institutions in the different States and cities, and the various edu- 
cational magazines, newspapers, museums, libraries, etc. The 
National Government has exclusive control of the educational 
interests of the Déstrict of Columbia. Were a fine opportunity 
presented itself for the general government to establish a model 
system of schools. Where else than at the seat of government 
could there more fitly be built up a great university that would 
be the crowning glory of the land where, the youth of the coun- 
try could pursue all brarches of knowledge. Switzerland has its 


\ 
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Federal University at Zurich, and Germany the great State Uni- 
versity at Berlin. The Territories are also under the exclusive 
control of the National Government. 

Again. The National Government is bound to educate the 
Lndians. Since 1810, by a careful computation, six millions of 
dollars have been appropriated for this purpose. The annual 
appropriations at present are about $125,000 for educational pur- 
poses. What is there to show for this expenditure? Except what 
has been done by Christian missionaries, we can exhibit no cor- 
responding results; but on the contrary there are ‘‘wars and rumors 
of wars,’’ and the Indians in many cases are lapsing even into 
greater barbarism. The treatment of these poor outcasts is a sad 
blot upon our escutcheon and a disgrace to our Christian civiliza- 
tion. Appropriate attention and the right expenditure of money, 
with the proper persons chosen as instructors, would have trans- 
ferred annually a number of them over the line between barbar- 
ism and civilization, advanced them in their capacity to perform 
the duties of American citizenship, saved the national character 
from the stain which now rests upon it, and the treasury, of the 


United States from untold millions of expenditures for Indian 
wars. The village Indians of New Mexico were able to read 


Spanish in the time of Charles V., who provided for them a Sys- 
tem of instruction ; these people are now almost totally illiterate 
through the neglect of the general government. The much 
abused peace policy of christianizing the Indians, adopted by the 
government, is not only in accordance with humanity, but it is 
consistent with the most advanced ideas of modern statesman- 
ship. | 

The three classes of persons above mentioned, those living in 
the territories, those in the District of Columbia, and the Indians, 
are, by the terms of the Constitution, placed exclusively under the 
control of the National Government, and it is directly responsible 
for their education. A careful computation based upon the cen- 
sus, places the number of children belonging to these classes of 
school age, at 226,000, or about a quarter of a million. 

The government may also take ‘such exceptional action as 
exceptional circumstances may require—for the public welfare— 
for the assurance of a republican form of government—for the 
protection of the liberty of those lately slaves—for the security of 
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their citizenship—for the equality of all men before the law, and 
for the fitting of any citizen for any responsibility the nation may 
impose on him.’’ Whenever censure is justly bestowed upon any 
State for the ignorance of its people, the national government 
must share it. Under these principles it is the imperative duty of 
the national government to promote the cause of education in the 
southern states. Delaware has no state supervision, but leaves 
all educational questions to the counties, and makes no provision 
for the blacks. Maryland educates colored children only in 
Baltimore. Virginia is only commencing the free school system. 
Kentucky makes no provision for colored youth. Tennessee, 
after establishing free schools and collecting into them about 200,- 
ooo children, reverses her course and depends upon inefficient 
county action. North Carolina has a school law on her statute 
books, but no schools in the country districts under the State 
supervision. South Carolina is somewhat more in advance, but 
very backward. Georgia is still without any important advances. 
Alabama has a free school system, but it is so connected with 
the old order of private schools, that it is quite inefficient. Flor- 
ida has not a completely organized system, and there is not suffi- 
cient tax levied to support the schools. Mississippi is just inau- 
gurating a system of free schools. Arkansas has devised an effi- 
cient system, but schools have as yet been only partially organ-— 
ized under it. Louisiana has a system that is in successful opera- 
tion in New Orleans, but very inefficient throughout the State. 
Texas has*but few schools outside of the towns. All over this 
southern section there is not only lack of educational interest, but 
in many places positive hostility to the free school system. In con- 
sequence, out of an adult population of 15,000,000, nearly 3,000,- 
ooo are unable to read and write. Out of 11,000,000, of school 
age, only about one-half are in school. | 

Such action as is here insisted on, is called for by the most 
urgent necessities, and justified by the right of the nation to pro- 
vide against dangers that threaten the public welfare. 

A careful calculation shows that the ability to read and write, 
with a corresponding moral training, adds at least twenty-five per 
cent. in money value to the productive capacity of the country, 
and both capital and labor are enhanced in equal proportion. 

But other arguments are stronger than any which can be drawn 
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from our material interests. No measure of growth in members 
or in wealth can assure the perpetuity of our government and its 
institutions. We must trust the future of America to moral and 
intellectual forces. We can became a truly homogeneous people 
only by acquiring one language which will open every mind to 
the same acts, ideas and opinions, and, above all, by attaining 
oneness of conscience in relation to the duties we hold to God. 
This can come only through education—universal, free, guaran- 
teed education. The law of self-defence binds the National Gov- 
ernment to provide for the education of all children born within 
its jurisdiction and not otherwise provided for. Congress has the 
right to use for educational purposes, either the public domain or 
money received from its sale. As shown in a previous article, a 
large part of the school fund in the several States, and, in some 
instances, the whole amount, has been received from the general 
government, either in land grants, or by the distribution of sur- 
plus funds from the treasury. The fact that in several of the 
Southern States, one of the first acts after secession was to waste 
this fund for war purposes, must not hinder the discharge toward 
these States of a duty in which the welfare of the whole nation is 
so deeply concerned. 

In our next paper we shall consider the relation of the State 
Governments to education. 





SPECIAL ITEMS. 





During the present Term our commnnity has been enlivened with a pleasant 
variety of public entertainments, literary and religious, and musical concerts, 
quite as agreeable as those of which cities sometimes boast. In fact there have 
been so many of these that no place or time has been found for a repetition of 
Prof, S. K. Murdock’s attractive Readings. This longed for treat will there- 
fore be reserved for an early evening of the Spring Term. 

The Zwinglian Literary Society is actively engaged in preparing for their 
Centennial Year Anniversary, to take place on the last evening of the present 
Term. A happy effect of the generous and fraternal rivalry between the two 
- Societies, is seenin the efforts put forth to make each succeeding anniversary 
better than those which have preceded. 


Book Notices. . ., 


All desiring to enter our Institution this Spring, will please remember that 
the next term will open on Monday, April 3. Early application should be 
made for admission. See advertisement on page 2, of cover. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





From the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut 
Philadelphia: 

‘© Presbyterians and the Revolution.’ By Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D. Our 
political Centennial is operating as an inciting stimulant to historical research, 
and to literary effort in all directions, The result is promising. It will, 
doubtless, add largely to the stock of general knowledge relating to the annals 
of American life and activity in every department of enterprise. If only all 
who volunteer their contributions to this result are careful to make history such 
indeed, and not, as is too often the case, to degrade it to mere fiction for private 
or partizan purposes. 

In the small but highly interesting volume before us, of 205 pages, I2 mo., 
the writer aims evidently at giving a truthful exhibition of facts, and has done 
his work faithfully. He has a motive, a moral purpose prompting the work. 
He does not conceal, but frankly avows this. It is to show by facts, illustrated 
by the Revolution, which achieved, under God, our American political in- 
dependence—that the Presbyterial polity, prevalently characteristic of the Re- 
formed Church, has ever been positively and actively favorable to a republican 
form of government, and odious to tyranny in State and Church. The 
position thus assumed is abundantly sustained, and as a result we have a book 
which all will read with pleasure and profit. 





“ Historical Sketch of the Synod of Philadelphia.” By Rev. R. M. Patter- 
son; with Biographical Sketches, by Robert Davidson, D.D. As this venera- 
ble Synod was constituted in 1716, the historical sketch before us, of course, 
includes the revolutionary birth-period of the United States. It is an honor- 
able and valuable record, and the brief biographical reminisences are full of 
interest, 
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The Mational Sunday-School Teacher for March, besides sustaining its usual 
_ high character as an aid in the work, furnishes excellent suggestions, illustrated 
by example, for turning the Quarterly Review to the best account. Most 
teachers have no doubt experienced difficulties in the management of the | 
Review Lesson, the large amount of matter embarrassing ¢hem, and proving 
too much for scholars to master. Published by Adams & Co. -, 149 Fifth ayv., 
Chicago, at $1.50 a year. Edited by M. C. Hazard. 





EDITORS’ DESK. 





Business ITEMs,—Subscribers still in arrears for The Monthly will please 
promptly remit by gostat order on Lancaster, Pa., or by dank check to Sno. H. 
Pearsol, Lancaster, Pa. 

The editorial office, proper, of Zhe Reformed Church Monthly, is Ursinus 
College, Freeland, Montgomery county, Pa., to which all articles intended for 
The Monthly must be sent. Items of church interest are earnestly solicited. 

Articles without signature are from the pen of the senior editor. 

The cdntinued interest of friends is solicited for the increased circulation of 
The Monthly. Many kind letters received assure us that it is warmly appre- 
ciated. Let every one who believes it is doing a work, try to get an ad- 
ditional subscriber, and thus extend the circulation of the same. 

Back numbers, and also back volumes, from the commencement (1868) can 
be furnished, Single numbers, including postage, at 20 cents. The price per 
volume, unbound, including postage, $2.15; bound, $2.90. 

Friends who remit dues directly to us, by postal order, wi// please have the 
order drawn on the Collegeville P. O., not oe Attention to this 
will save trouble. 

The Zerms as they now are: 

Single subscribers, per year, including 12 cents for postage, . . . . . $2 12 
In clubs of six or more, for each, including postage,. ........ 1 87 

Any one sending five subscribers and $10 cash, in advance, shall have a 
sixth copy free. 

And all subscribers pre-paying $2.00 before January Ist, 1876, shall have 
the postage free. 

Remember that each number of The Monthly has 56 pp., equal to 672 pp, 
ayear. This gives more reading matter than many quarterlies costing $3 and 
$4 a year, 

Ln the editorial management of The Monthly during the present year, we 
expect to furnish some articles bearing especially on matters relating to our 
National Centennial, with particular reference to the interest which the Re. 
formed Church has in it. 

It is also intended to devote two or three pages of each wssue to practical 
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thoughts on the Lessons of the International Series for the month. The sugges- 
tions will be designed mainly for pastors, superintendents and teachers. 


\ 





We regret that the February number reached many subscribers too late to 
make the notes, etc., on the Sunday-school Lessons available for the first Sun- 
day. Care will be taken to prevent a similar tardiness hereafter. 





The Souvenir of the Salem Bible Class, of Harrisburg, for 1875, briefly men- 
tioned in our last issue, merits a fuller notice, and for several special reasons. 
1, Attention is at once arrested by the fact that it is 20 /onger the Bible Class 
of Salem Reformed Church, but simply the Salem Bible Class. 2. Next we 
learn that it no longer meets in Salem Church, but in Barr’s Hall. And 3. 
The cause of these changes, for which all acquainted with the interesting pre- 
vious history of the Class, is so remarkable, that every one made acquainted 
with that cause must be filled with painful surprise. That our readers ‘may 
have a clear view of the case, some antecedent facts must be stated, though 
necessarily in a condensed form. : 

The Leader of the Class, Rudolph F. Kelker, esq., was reared from early 
childhood in Salem congregation, of which his parents were members. From 
1823 to October, 1836, he was a pupil in its Sunday-school. Then he be- 
came a teacher until April, 1850, when he was elected Superintendent of the 
school. In this character he served it with fidelity and general acceptance 
until December, 1869, when the Cozsistory, for reasons of their own, took him 
from the superintendency, and placed him in charge of a small Bible Class. 
Although he well understood the spirit and motive which prompted this arbi- 
trary action, Brother Kelker meekly acquiesced, taking charge of the classe 
The Lord blessed his work there, as He had previously blessed it. The Class 
rapidly grew—so rapidly that after but a few Sabbaths the little corner assigned 
to it was entirely too small. By persistent solicitation privilege was at last re- 
luctantly granted to remove the class from the lecture-room to the body of the 
Church. Here it rapidly increased in ngmbers, until in December, 1874, more 
than 200 members were on its roll, Meanwhile Mr. Kelker had been annu- 
ally elected teacher, or leader of the class. They had no good reason to do 
otherwise ; rather did every considerasion by which Christian pastors and Con- 
sistories are usually influenced, urge such reélection. The work had pros- 
pered, through the Lord’s favor, to a degree far beyond all parallel in the Re- 
formed Church, and rarely equaled in any other. The leader had for years 
been a faithful member of the Church, then a Deacon, and has been long an 
earnest, active Elder, held in high esteem by almost the entire congregation. 
He was never charged with teaching anything but the pure Gospel of Christ, 
according to the standards of the Reformed Church, in their old, historical and 
only legitimate sense ; and had been instrumental in this service of leading 
many to the Saviour, and to membership in the Church, 

But again, for reasons of its own, in December, 1874, the Consistory, at the 
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election for Sunday-school officers, dropped Brother Kelker as leader of the 
Class, and proposed to transfer its management to some one else. 

_ Here again Elder Kelker was prepared to acquiesce, however painful it was 
to see the spirit with which he was pursued. But now ¢he C/ass took a stand, 
or rather the individuals constituting it. They were unwilling to be thus ar- 
bitrarily and without reason deprived of their leader, whose fidelity had en- 
deared him to them, and from whose labors they had derived so much benefit. 
Accordingly a large majority of the members met, organized and unanimously 
requested Brother Kelker to take charge of them as an independent Bible 
Class—that is, one not formally connected with any Church. As he had been 
cut off by the Consistory from all connection with the Reformed Sunday- 
School, and was therefore left free to choose some congenial sphere of Sunday 
work corresponding with that to which he had so zealously and lovingly de- 
voted nearly forty years of his life, he felt constrained, after due reflection» 
to accede to the request. The new Class desired to assume their leader’s 
name. ‘To this, with characteristic modesty, he objected, recommending in- 
stead that which the class now bears. This was promptly adopted. Though 
driven, as it were, from the Salem Reformed Church, they would take the 
Salem, peace, with them, even that which the Lord had given them (and which 
man could not take away) during their previous years of sweet harmonious 
co6peration as a Class. And now, in Barr’s Hall, Harrisburg, Salem Pible 
Class, increased to 250 members, meets with its leader every Sunday, peace- 
fully, properingly, and blessed of Him who so blesses that no man can curse, 
or harm by cursing. 

This is a sketch for which there should have been no occasion in “the year 
of grace,” 1875. It is enough to tinge one’s cheek with crimson in writing it 
—remembering, whilst writing, what all this course of events means, Do any 
ask, what does it mean? Let the answer be brief, that it may be quickly told 

and be done with. Bro. Kelker has always remained true to the faith and princi- 
ples of the Reformed Church, and manfully, though calmly, resisted the en- 
croachments of high-church, sacérdotal ritualism. This made him the Mordecai 
in the gate, and for this he was doomed_to be executed. But the reader may 
remember that it was not Mordecai but Haman who was hung. History re- 
peats.itself, 

One lesson should be learned from this case. It is, that we have here another 
illustration of what high-churchism seeking the ascendency among us will do 
when it dare, Nor has this case been the first illustration of its arbitrary, ostra- 
cising temper. 

Some advice to Consistories, or rather to Congregations in regard to consis- 
tories, has been in store among our memoranda fof several months past. And 
yet, even now, there is space for only one or two suggestions, As is well 
known, all the voting members have a right to join in electing members of the 
Consistory. Urhappily but a few take much interest in the matter. Hence 
follow consequences often discovered and felt when it is too late, This is an 
evil which should be remedied, How? Answer: (1) Let all the members 
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of the Church awake to a sense of the importance of having the best men elected 
as Deacons and Elders. (2) The best men are such as, besides possessing 
other qualifications, are consistent, exemplary Christians, and as wild truly 
represent the mind and heart of the Congregation in regard to the faith and 
principles of the Church. 

How improper, for instance, for a Congregation opposed to the New Order 
doctrines and worship, to elect as Elder a member who will do all in his power, 
directly or indirectly, to support and promote those doctrines and that worship; — 
whose vote, as their representative at Classis or Synod, will utterly misrepre 
sent their views and wishes. Do Republicans elect an ultra Democrat to office, 
or Democrats an ultra ‘Republican? This is a matter deserving of serious 
consideration. The time has come when the Church should see well to its 
own most vital interests, and not permit itself to be led blindfold by a small 
but adroit minority. 

The Rev. S. H. Reid’s withdrawal from our Church will cause deep regret 
in many hearts. He has, it is true, passed only from one apartment of the 
Reformed household to another, the Presbyterian; and we may add, will carry 
the kindest regards of many Brethren with him. But such acceptable and 
faithful preachers of the Gospel are not superabundant among us, and we can 
poorly spare them. For this loss, again, the Mercersburg- Lancaster Theology 
movement is mainly to blame. It cuts both right and left, and seems, indeed, 
to be practically carrying out a declaration of which the present editor-in-chief 
of the AZessenger may remember something, viz: That the German Reformed _ 
Church needs decimating, Who can tell how many this withdrawal of Bro. 
Reid makes, who have been lost to the Church through the miserable workings 
of this Mercersburg lever. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 





MINISTERIAL CHANGES.—Rev, N. Ruetenik, Higginsport, Brown county, 
Ohio. Rev. R. Kunz, from Reading, Pa., to Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Rev. Mr. 
Gravel, Houston county, Min. Rey. J. Kretzing, of Lykens, Pa., has accepted 
a call to Newport, Perry county, Pa. ; 





ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.—Lancaster, Ohio, Rev. W. A. Hale, 23. Win- 
chester, Va., Rev. C. G. Fisher, 3. Kittanning, Pa., 5. Petersburg, Pa., Rev. 
Fohn G. fritchey, 9. China Grove, N.C., Rev. H. F. Long, 21. York, Pa., - 
Rev. }. I. Good, 9. Miamisburg, Ohio, Rev. W. McCaughey, 27. St. Michael’s 
Church, Liberty Centre charge, Ohio, Rev. F. Michael, 15. Fairfield charge, 
Ohio, Rev. ¥. M. LeFevre, 27. Scottdale, Westmoreland county, Pa., 16. 
Dryland charge, Northampton county, Rev. (, Smith, 35 to Dryland Church 
and g to Nazareth. Mifflinburg, Pa., 16. Carrollton, Ohio, Rev. AZ. A. Miller, 
28. Fort Seneca, Ohio, 9. Tuscarawas charge, Ohio, 7. Beaver Church, 
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Xenia, Ohio charge, 1. Mohican, Ohio, Rev. H. H. Sandoe, 36. Ada charge, 
Hardin county, Ohio,-26. Aaronsburg charge, Red. F G. Shoemaker, 52. 
Altamont, Ill., Rev. S. P. Mayers, 4. 





INSTALLATIONS AND ORDINATION.—The installation of the Rev. D. B. 
Ernst, as pastor of the Mohr township charge, Northampton county, Pa., took 
place on the 25th of January. Mr. C. F. Schorer was solemnly ordained to 
the work of the ministry, and placed as pastor over two congregations to which 
he had been preaching for some length of time. Rev, H. H. Sandoe was in- 
stalled pastor of the Mohicanville charge, on Friday evening, January 2Ist.9 





MISCELLANEOUS.—A FEW days ago the Empress of Japan in person opened 


the normal school for girls at Tokio, and delivered an address. 





THE ruins of a large Mohammedan city have been found by the Russians in 
the territory of Attrek. It has large water tanks, with an extensive system of 


pipes. 





Tue American Church Missionary Society has appropriated $25,000 to es- 
tablish a mission among Chief Mitesa’s people in Africa, in addition to the 
$50,000 given for that purpose by a London gentleman. 





Mr. PETER HERDIC, a millionaire of Williamsport, Pa., made the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of that place a Christmas present of a new edifice, fully fur- 
nished, with an organ and other requisites, which he had built at a cost of 
$160,000. 





THE statement is made by an English paper, that in many quarters it is 
thought that the Jews are going to purchase the Holy Land from Turkey with 
a view to going there in a body. 





OnE of the converts of the Moody and Sankey meetings in England was a 
young Norwegian. He has returned to Norway and started a Sabbath-school, 
the first ever started in the northern part of that country. 





Tue Russian Mennonites are still coming to the United States, though not in 
such large numbers as formerly. Ten families arrived last month, and twenty- 
five or thirty more families are expected soon, The most of the party last 
arrived have gone to Great Bend, Rush county, Kansas. 





THE * Christian Israelites’? are a sect in Scotland, They claim to have 
received a revelation from God that they are descendants of the lost tribes of 
Israel, whom the Lord is thus gathering from among the nations, according to 
His promise by his prophets. They keep Sixth-day night, and also the hour 
from 10 to 11 A. M. of First-day as sacred time, by special revelation. They 
practice circumcision, and will not use mixed clothing, food, seeds, etc. 


eee 
REFORMED CHurcH Montuy. 


SABBATHS WITH JESUS. 





Capernaum. 


AFTER Jesus had been so violently cast out by the people of 
Nazareth, and had miraculously escaped from their deadly anger, 
He might justly have abandoned a nation which had more than 
once already shown itself unworthy of the mercy bestowed upon 
them. But like the Father from whom ‘‘ He came forth,’’ and in 
whose bosom as the Eternal Son He had dwelt from the begin- 
ning, He was ‘merciful and gracious, abundant in pity, and 
ready to pardon.’’ The Jove displayed in His coming into such 
a world of sin and sinners, would not be so easily turned from its 
purpose and work of seeking and saving the lost. Such displays 
of the power and malignity of sin as He had seen at Jerusalem 
and at different points of His recent journey to and from that 
place, only proved how greatly fallen, depraved men needed His 
grace. Jesus was not an Elijah or a Jeremiah, to renounce, or 
desire to renounce His heavenly mission, and long for immediate 
deliverance from its trials and perils, because those He sought to 
bless cursed Him and laid wait to kill Him. 

Wherefore, He did not, like Elijah, flee from the wrath of man 
to the desert, and, casting Himself under some juniper-tree, ‘‘de- 
sire for Himself that He might die.’’ Neither did He, like de- 
sponding Jeremiah, lament the day of His birth, (Jer. 20: 14—18) 
nor shrink from fear of the bitter cruelty of man, from the ‘‘ work 
of Him that sent Him.’’ (Jer. 38: 15). 

But escaped from Nazareth, Jesus went to Cafernaum, and 
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made that place His chief abode, so far as ‘‘the Son of man had 
where to lay His head.”’ 

In many respects Capernaum was admirably suited to His pur- 
pose. It was probably the largest city in Galilee, numbering, as 
some suppose, ‘several thousand inhabitants. Situated on the N. 
W. shores of the sea of Galilee, (or Tiberias), about twenty miles 
"N. E. from Nazareth, in a populous district, and commanding 
-easy communication by water with the region beyond, it afford. 
ed our Lord the best facilities for prosecuting His blessed 
work. There He could ‘“‘go about doing good’”’ in His own 
gracious way, and prepare material for the Church which should 
in due time be built on Him, the crucified atoning Redeemer, as 
the only true foundation. Besides, Capernaum lay in the confines 
of Zebulon and Naphthli. By His choice of it as His special 
abode, the memorable prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled, as cited by 
Matthew 4: 15, 16. _It is here we find the Lord on the Sabbath 
which is now to have our special attention. 

To place all that the several Gospels report to us of the events 
of this day directly and connectedly under the reader’s eye, the 
following harmonized arrangeent of the sacred records is pre- 
sented: (See Mark 1: 21-31; Luke 4: 31-39; Matthew 8: 
14-17). 

‘And they went into Capernaum; and straightway on the Sabbath day He 
entered into the Synagogue and taught them. And they were astonished at 
His doctrine; for His word was with power, for He taught them as one that 
had authority, and not as the scribes. And there was in their synagogue a 
‘man which had a spirit of an unclean devil, and he cried out with a loud voice, 
saying: ‘Let us alone; what have we to dowith Thee, thou Jesus of Naza- 
reth ? Art Thou come to destroy us? I know Thee, who Thou art, the Holy 
One of God,’ 

«‘ And Jesus rebuked him, saying, ‘ Hold thy peace, and come out of him.’ 
And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and thrown him in the midst, and 
cried with a loud voice, he came out of him, and hurt him not. And they 
were all amazed, insomuch that they questioned among themselves, saying, 
‘What thing is this? What new doctrine is this ? for with authority and 
power He commandeth even the unclean spirits, and they do obey Him, and 
come out.’ And immediately His fame spread abroad throughout all the 
region into every place of the country about Galilee. 

“« And forthwith, when they were come out of the synagogue, they entered 
into the house of Simon Peter and Andrew, with James and John, And 
Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a great fever; and anon they told Him of 
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her, and besought Him for her. And He came, and stood over her and took 
her by the hand, and rebuked the fever, and lifted her up, and immediately the 
fever left her. And she arose and ministered unto them,” 
Here again we see Jesus availing Himself of the first opportuni- 
ty of showing His regard for the appointed day of rest, and His 
interest in public worship. The week had been one of constant © 
toil. He had not gone to Capernaum to rest. Nor did He rest 
there. ‘‘ From that time,”’ as we learn from Matthew and Mark, 
‘‘ He began to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom of God, and to 
say, The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand. 
Repent ye, and believe the Gospel.’’ Doing this, He had met 
on His way along the shores of the sea, Simon Peter and Andrew 
his brother, and James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, 
and called them to join Him as His special disciples. These 
facts are reported in a few words. It may, however, be fairly 
taken for granted that only the results are stated, without narrate 
ing the work in detail which led to them. And as the Sabbath 
approached, Jesus returned to His home in the city, duly to ob- 
serve it according to the spirit as well as letter. of the law. 


There are those who wish to be thought good Christian people, 
though they disregard Divine ordinances, and refuse to attend 
upon the public means of grace, They argue that they can read 
and meditate, upon the Scriptures, and in general worship God 
as well at home as in the Church; and they are apt to think and 
say that they are quite as good people as many or any who make 
aconscience of attending punctually the social services of the 
Lord’s day. Such persons betray a painfully pharisaic, self-right- 
eous spirit. But to say nothing of that, and nothing, either, of their 
poor plea, that many who regularly attend Churchservices are 
not as exemplary for piety as they should be, there is another 
point which such despisers of common worship very strangely 
overlook. How can they reconcile their habitual neglect of the 
stated public means of grace, with their disregard of the constant 
example of Jesus? ‘They flatter themselves that they can be, and 
are, Christians, and yet in this respect refuse to follow Christ. 
The way by which His life and example leads men heavenward, 
passes directly through the habitual, devout, observance of Gospel 
ordinances. And no one can be a genuine disciple of Jesus who 
wilfully refuses to follow Him in this, as well as in other respects. 
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Clearly those who do so, have not in them ‘‘the mind that was 
in Christ.’’? ‘And if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of His.”’ 

If the only visible Church near at hand should be manifestly 
apostate, should clearly have become ‘‘ a synagogue of Satan ;” 
if it should pervert and defile the worship of God with idolatrous 
ceremonies, so that none could join in it without countenancing 
such idolatries, such unchristian and anti-christian performances ; 
if it should grossly pervert the Gospel in its preaching, and put in 
the place of Gospel truth the pernicious errors of men ;—in such 
cases there might be some just reason for refusing to attend. Then 
“it might be the duty of the true people of the Lord to “‘ come out 
from among them and be separate,’’ and seek mutual edification 
according to the word of God and command and example of Jesus 
and His apostles, among themselves. There is the best Scripture 
warrant for this. But when this is done the case must be a very 
clear one, and the most calm and prayerful caution is required. 
_ This especially in view of the danger of being led fanatically and 
selfishly astray, as many have been under the pretence or deception 
of acting according to the promptings of the Spirit when they 
were really only indulging their own censorious self-righteousness. 
The genuine, humble Christian will bear much and long, as our 
fathers in the Reformation did, before adopting so extreme a course. 
Here, too, they will make Jesus their pattern. 

In the synagogue of Capernaum, as in that of Nazareth, Jesus 
was not a mere silent spectator and participant of the worship. 
When the proper time came in the course of the regular services, 
He again rose to speak, taking, doubtless, the portion of Scripture 
read that day as the starting point of what Heysaid. What that 
portion was, is not said. But as the Scriptures were read in all 
of the synagogues in consecutive order, it may be safely concluded 
that the sections read stood in close connection with those of the 
preceding Sabbath in Nazareth. 

Whilst, however, we are not told what He said, even us to the 
main tenor and substance of His sermon, ¢ke manner, nature and 
effect of it are reported in emphatic terms. He is said to have 
taught wot as the scribes, but as one that had authority, so that His 
Word was with power. Let us not pass over this terse description 
too hastily. Brief as it is, it is most significant and suggestive. 
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Not as the Scribes. 


These Scvzdes are often mentioned in the Gospels, and almost 
always with disapprobation. Our readers will remember.that they 
were a religious class among the Jews, whose special profession 
and office was to study and expound the Law and the Prophets. 
As authorized and acknowledged public teachers, their duty was 
plain, and their responsibility great. To them the people were 
directed for help in the right understanding of the Scriptures. 
And although their personal instructions in Divine truth were not 
authoritatively binding upon individual consciences, as the true 
and only proper sense of the Scriptures, it was rather natural that 
the people generally would accept of their interpretations as cor-_ 
rect. ‘This gave the Scribes great influence for good or evil. 

As authorized public teachers of religion, these Scribes were 
not at liberty to teach what they pleased. They might not even 
make the tenets of one or another of the several schools of theo- 
logy that then existed among the Jews (Pharisees, or Sadducees, or 
Tissenes, &c.,) their supreme rule of faith and instruction. God 
had put the true and only ultimate rule into their hands, His word, 
His ‘‘law and testimony,’’ and by that were they to be supremely 
guided and governed. 

But in those days, as often now, the wisdom and philosophy of 
men were largely permitted to sway religious views, and color 
religious teaching. What some doctor Hillel or Gamaliel held 
and taught was made of greater account than what God taught by 
His inspired Prophets. Hillel and Gamaliel, and Shammai the 
Sadduce, were oftener quoted and appealed to than Moses, Isaiah 
or Daniel. Or if the Word of the Lord was cited, it was done 
rather to force its true meaning into the support of some favorite 
‘‘tradition of the Elders,’’ than to learn from it the mind of the 
Lord. Thus the ‘‘Word of God was made void by their tradi- 
tions.”’ ; 

That Word, like any other writing, is, alas! liable to such per- 
version. Human language, like those who use it, is of course 
imperfect, and may be made to wear almost anything by those 
who are misled by their own preconceived fancies, or who are 
bent upon wresting it from its plain sense. Even Satan could 
quote it to his own bad purpose. 

One sad effect, however, is sure to follow all such yielding to 
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human authority, rather than to that of God speaking in His 
- Word. Both the teacher and the teaching, in such cases, become 
gradually more and more lifeless and dead. The pulpit, whether in 
the ancient synagogue, or in the modern Church, loses its power. 
However attractive and exhilarating when first proclaimed, as 
novelties or seeming displays of profound learning, the excite- 
ment soon passes off, like the effervesence of some wine on first being 
uncorked, and leaves the liquid a flat, insipid drink. ‘This is 
particularly the case when the new theory, or doctrine, is repeat- 
ed at second, third, or fourth hand. And how soon the people 
feel this, though they may not be able to explain the cause. 

There is but one fountain for living sermons, that is God’s 
Word in His own sense of it. And every one who would be a true 
Scribe, or Preacher of the truth, must draw his inspiration and 
matter directly from that Word of life. He may use helps in do- 
ing so, as men use buckets and ropes to draw water from a well 
but unless the bucket be let down into the water, it will come up 
empty or filled only with gas. Itis the water of life the people 
need, and no artificial drinks, though most skillfully, most scien- 
tifically compounded, can satisfy in its place. 

Here was the great error of the Jewish Scribes, as it may be of 
religious teachers in every age. Their real duty and basiness is, 
not to preach themselves ; zo¢ to proclaim and spread some favor- 
ite theory or scheme invented and lauded by human wisdom or 
philosophy and its votaries; mvt to be zealots for some great 
earthly Rabbi’s schoo]. ‘This is not their proper mission; nor do 
they hold the commission from any such human source of Church 
authority. ‘‘One is their Master, (Rabbi) even Christ,’’ God in 
‘Christ. He has called them, commissioned them, and put into 
their hands the truth they are to preach, the means they are to 
employ. ‘That truth, too, is givenin one clear, fixed sense ; those 
means are entrusted to them in a definite form and for a well-de- 
fined purpose. From that sense, form and purpose they may not . 
essentially or materially vary, without dishonoring their Master, 
and without peril to themselves and to those to whom they are 
sent to minister. The Law and the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and their full manifestation in the Gospel of the New Tes- 
tament, are not an unformed mass of clay put into their hands to 
be moulded into successively varying shapes to suit the tastes or 
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conceits now of one set of speculative theorizers and then of 
another. And every theological or philosophical potter who may 
presume so to trifle with God’s Word and Gospel, will come to 
grief, and bring all deluded by his “‘ cunning craftiness”’ to grief, 
on finding their work and themselves dashed to pieces in the | 
great day of the Master’s reckoning for all such infidelity to their 
trust. 

Thus their error will be as fatal to themselves, as it may prove 
hurtful to the people. Even in time, already, the conceits or 
tradition which they loved and praised and preached more than 
‘‘ the glorious Gospel of the blessed God,’ will become distasteful 
and offensive to those who may for a season have welcomed it as 
a pleasing novelty. Soon the new doctrine will be discarded as 
unsavory and unnutritious, and the once half-idolized preacher of 
it will be spurned and despised. People perishing for lack of 
knowledge, however easily they may for awhile be duped, come 
by and by to realize that they have been fed with chaff. Though 
vain traditions and philosophy, served up in finely carved platters 
may temporarily please them, they discover ere long that such 
dishes leave them with an aching void, a distressing leanness of 
soul. They have eaten, but have not been fed. ‘They have drunk 
but have not been satisfied. ‘‘Hungry and thirsty, their soul 
fainteth in them ;”’ and, if not too late, they pant like the hart 
for heavenly water brooks, and long for some good shepherd to 
lead them into green pastures. Whether clearly conscious of it 
or not, what they most need, is that ‘‘sure Word of prophecy ’”’ 
which God supplies, and they rest not till they have found it. 

And it may be,found. It is ever at hand. Jesus supplies it. 
For His teaching was marked throughout by 


Strong contrasts 


with that of the Scribes in regard to all the leading characteristics 
of their teaching or preaching. And this especially: jirs?, as to 
the matter of it. The Scribes constantly dwelt upon outward forms 
and ceremonies, laying the greatest stress upon their strict, punc- 
tilious observance. Even the allusions of Jesus to their common 
practice in this respect show us that their discourses to the peo- 
dle were largely, if not wholly, made up of expositions and en- 
forcements of traditional rules regarding circumcision, divers wash- 
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ings; that is, baptisms, water regeneration, such as Nicodemus 
seems to have depended upon,the paying of tithes as a meritorious 
act of worship, even to such trifles as mint, anise, and cummin, 
the repetition of prescribed forms of prayer, and other religious 
ceremonial formalities. 3 

Jesus, on the contrary, made personal repentance, sincere, earn- 
est, true, its nature, and its necessity, and personal conversion, 
springing from such repentance, a conversion based in and vitally 
connected with regeneration by the Spirit, the burden and sub- 
stance of His preaching. . He insisted upon a living /azth, faith 
in God, and in Himself as come from God to seek and to save the 
lost. The Scribes encouraged the people to regard themselves as 
‘ accepted by God, as securing all the righteousness they needed to 
salvation, if only they were circumcised, and obeyed the letter 
and formsof the ritual law. Jesus taught them thatall such self-right- 
eousness was vain and delusive; that such Israelites as did those 
things, were as really in need of thesalvation He provided as were 
the uncircumcised Gentiles; and that unless they repented and 
believed His Gospel, they all would perish. He urged on them 
all, the absolute, necessity of bcing ‘‘ converted, and becoming as 
little children,’’ if they would have a saving part in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Secondly, there was a no less striking contrast of sfzv7t and man- 
ner between the preaching of Christ and that of the Scribes. 
_ This, indeed, naturally followed from the difference just noticed. 

In the case of the Scribes’ preaching, there was a cold, official 
heartlessness which chilled and repelled the hearers, rather than 
interested and attracted them. There was nothing in it to rouse 
the careless to a sense of their spiritual wants, or to relieve the 
anxieties of a troubled soul. They preached as a profession, and 
performed the functions of their office as a business ; or, if they 
had any zeal, it was chiefly partisan, or ecclesiastical or sectarian. 
It was not Jove which animated them; neither love to God nor 
love to man. No care of souls lay as a burden on their hearts. 
Of this they gave such proof in their whole public manner and 
spirit, that the people observed and felt it. 

On the other hand, Jesus glowed with the love which had 
brought Him from heaven to earth. He had ‘‘ come to seek and 
to save the lost,’’ knowing and feeling what that meant, as His 
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discourse at Nazareth proved. Hence, ‘‘ when He saw the mul- 
titudes He was moved with compassion for them, for they were as 
sheep without a shepherd.’’ He was “‘ the good Shepherd.’’ His 
goodness, love and grace, shone forth from His eye of pity as it 
looked with yearning upon the wretched ones that flocked around 
Him. His whole sermon was one of most ‘‘ gracious words,”’ 
which were as honey from the rock to hearts bitter with grief and 
wo, and as the balm of Gilead to wounded spirits. He dwelt on 
themes just suited to His hearers’ deepest needs, though till He 
brought them out they did not know what ailed them or wha¢ they 
wanted. He spoke from hearts to hearts, and hence so many poor — 
stricken ones, roused from the stupor of their paralyzing misery, 
‘*heard Him gladly??? He showed them the Gospel in the law, - 
and the law became in Hima living Gospel to their poor, despond- . 
ing souls. They had been paying dearly for what the Scribes 
taught them, yea, spent all their substance, but, like the woman 
with her forty years infirmity, grew no better, but worse. Jesus 
came upon them as Malachi’s sun of righteousness with healing in 
His beams, and cured them freely. 
_ _His doctrine was mew and yet o/d. It was mew as compared 
with that prevalent teaching of the times by which the old, blessed 
truths (which God taught Abraham when that patriarch saw by 
faith the day of Christ and was glad, and which were afterwards 
set forth in the types and symbols of the Mosaic economy) had 
been covered, buried, or utterly perverted. It was o/d, because 
it revived and more clearly revealed the Gospel which God began 
to proclaim to our fallen first parents in Paradise, and afterwards 
more fully made known to their descendants. For Jesus had come, 
‘“not to destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfill them.’’ 
There was but one true Gospel from Adam to Christ, and that 
Gospel He preached. 

So there is still but one true Gospel for a world of lost sinners. 
It is that which Jesus preached. By the traditions of men, and 
the conceits of a vain philosophy, that Gospel may at times be 
perverted, buried and hid. Then it must be restored again—not 
altered, but restored. If, however, men deluded, by their own 
idle speculations, seek to set the truth in Christ aside, and substi- 
tute their own swelling words of carnal wisdom in its place, they 
become blind guides, leading all who follow them into the ditch 
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Such novelties, however glittering, are to be shunned and rejected. 
as ‘‘seducing spirits’’ tempting souls into ways of error and death. 
Because of this contrast between the preaching of Jesus and that. 
of the Scribes, and as a further illustration of it, it is said that He 
spoke 
With authority. 


And this, primarily, in a merely human view, in the way Hts. 
preaching impressed lis hearers. They were made to feel that 
one was speaking to them who was Himself fully certain of the 
truth and the great importance of what He was saying. In plain, 
simple, earnest words, clear as light and warm as heavenly love, 
He set forth, explained and applied those very Scriptures which 
‘they believed as the inspired Word of God, proving and fortify-. 
ing by constant and candid appeal to them all He taught. He was 
to them as another Moses, and yet evidently greater than Moses ; 
another Elijah, David and Isaiah, and yet greater than all the 
prophets. So their spirits were constrained to bow to all He said, 
and their hearts responded with aspontaneous Amen! Even in 
this sense, therefore, His preaching wrought irresistible convic- 
tion of its Divine authority. 

But beyond and above this, Fle taught with the authority of 
the eternal Son of God. And although the people did not yet 
know Him as such, there was that in what He said, and in the 
way He said it, which authenticated His message to their con- 
sciences as in some strange, supernatural sense, a message directly 
from God Himself to them. ‘‘ For His word was 


With power.”’ 


That is, with such sféritual power as God employs in working. 
spiritual effects'in the souls of men, and which is best adapted to 
their rational and moral natures, as God has made them. It is. 
the same kind of power as that which is ascribed to the Gospel 
preached as God’s appointed instrumentality in man’s salvation. 
Thus the preaching of Jesus in the synagogue of Capernaum ope- 
rated on the minds and hearts, on the consciences of His hearers, 
as a power which mightily convinced them, convicted them, moved 
them in their inmost being, as they had never been moved before. 
_ It broke in pieces their hard hearts like a hammer, and it cut into 
their obdurate spirits like a two-edged sword. No Levite’s knife. 


Ls Tt True? ri 


had ever so slain a victim brought to the altar of sacrifice. No 
high priest’s hyssop-brand had ever so effectually sprinkled with 
atoning blood. 

Well might it be added, that ‘‘ they were 


Astonished at His doctrine.” 


But the meditations on this Sabbath have already been extended 
beyond our limits, and the further consideration of its events must 
be postponed to the next number. 


IS IT TRUE? 





Lonc ere this, doubtless, the readers of the A/onthly had learned: 
that ‘the A/essenger, (with abbreviated title), under a new form 
and a new editor, had also restored its Department of Theology 
and Criticism.’’ In ¢#¢s department it’ was that the propagandists 
of the so-called ‘‘ Our Reformed Theology,’’ ventilated their 
notions until they became so redolent of wzreformed character as 
to render its suppression a matter of policy. The same audacity 
in uttering vagaries and heresies collected at Lancaster need not 
at present be looked for as in those days of abandon. But little 
care is needed, however, to discover the traces of the same errors, 
although pains are taken to conceal the footprints soas to do away 
with existent apprehension in the mind of the Church. It is. 
noticeable that the majority of those whose ‘‘ studies ’’ adorn this 
department are comparatively young men, and have but little re- 
spect for the American Reformed Church of the past, and still less 
for Christendom in the recent centuries, With the utmost naivety 
we are told, in a recent article that sparkles in this department 
of the rehabilitated J/essenger, that ‘‘ this comforting doctrine of 
being saved by the life of Christ was long neglected, and by some 
rejected.’’ But ‘‘that the anxious heart of Christendom has again 
taken ¢his doctrine to itself.’’ Js this true? Had this doctrine 
been neglected and rejected until its recent resuscitation at Mer- 
cersburg, in ‘‘ our Reformed Theology ?”’ It seems from this that 
our Mercersburg Reformers claim to have been doing for modern 
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Christendom what Luther did for the sixteenth century in re- 
storing the doctrine of justification by faith. They have un- 
earthed from the heaps of fanaticism, puritanism and _ sectism, 
where it lay buried, the doctrine that sinners are saved by the 
life of Christ. They are to the Reformed Church what Dr. Schlie- 
mann was to ancient Troy. They have uncovered the ruins of 
its ancient faith to its shame and confusion. We doubt not that 
some of those who read this, and whose memory runs back to the 
_ days that antedate the memorable advent of the new theology into 
the Reformed Church, may deem this slightly impertinent. But 
it is only a sample brick of the entire edifice, and is the main item 
in the advertisement of ‘‘ our theology,’’ and must be borne with 
patience. We, who belong to ovr Reformed Church in its recent 
days, and have been enlightened by ovr Reformed Theology as ex- 
humed from the fourth and fifth centuries, can well believe that 
those benighted, those dead-souled men in the Episcopal Church, 
Simeon Cecil, Richmond, Martyn, Arnold, Chase, Mcllvaine, 
Milnor, White, etc., knew nothing of those wondrous discoveries 
made at Mercersburg in the fifth chapter of Romans, who had 
builded with wood, hay and stubble. We can conceive that 
those illogical Calvinists, with their dead hearts and harder heads, 
Chalmers, Candlish, D’Aubigne, Malan, Mason, Romeyn, Wil- 
son, Miller, Alexander, &c., should never have read this chapter 
or blundered over its tenth verse without seeing there the new 
light that has illumined the Mercersburg minds. We will not 
speak of those sectaries that are loved and reverenced in the Con- 
gregational, Methodist, Baptist, and other Churches, but are so 
lightly esteemed by our Churchmen. We are at a loss to know 
whether they are included in the Christendom spoken of by the 
writer. What is to be said of that part of Christendom, however, 
made up of the Reformed (German) Church? It is also embraced 
in the vast halo of the new light. It is here most of all that this 
comforting, revived doctrine is supposed to be taken to itself. Did 
not, then, Helfenstein Wack, Pomp, Becker, Hoffmeier, Helffrich, 
Hendel, Wagner (the Elder), Reily, Heiner, Brown, Meyer, 
Cares, and an host of others, read and comprehend this epistle 
to the Romans? Did they not feel and teach the power of this 
life, and with holy and exultant joy could not they say, ‘‘The 
life that I mow live I live by the /acth of the Son of God, who 
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loved me and gave Himself for me?’ Can it be that while our 
fathers believed that these men were showing them the way to 
heaven, and themselves going before, that they were blindly led 
by the blind, only to fall into the ditch? Sad lot, indeed, for 
them, that these all died without the Mercersburg revelations. 
Alas! poor Christendom without the comfortable interpretation of 
the fifth chapter of the Romans, vouchsafed to our day by ‘‘our Re- 
formed Theology’’ from Mercersburg. Sad day for the poor, be- 
nighted German Reformed Church that its members were compelled 
to grope in the dark without comfort, while their pastors either 
‘‘neglected or rejected ’’ the comforting doctrine of Rom. 5: 10. | 
Does it seem possible to you who read this that the Christendom 
of thirty five or thirty-six years ago could not enter into, appreci- 
ate and teach, as well as be comforted by the grand truths of this 
verse; that no adequate interpretation of it was forthcoming for 
the Churches until this last generation, and that never was it so 
lucidly, amply, profoundly set forth as in the pages of the MMes- 
senger for February 2d, in the year of our Lord, 1876. Who is 
there that knew them, that heard them preach, that heard them 
pray, that saw them five, or saw them die, that does believe that 
Pomp, Helfenstein, Hoffmeier, Wagner, Mayer, Rise, Riley, 
Cares, etc., either ‘‘ zeglected or rejected’’ the blessed truths in 
this verse of Scriptures? Was that era of Christendom which 
organized the Bible, Tract, Sabbath-school and Missionary Soci- 
eties, that sent its choicest sons and daughters into all the world 
to preach the Gospel, a lifeless or a Christless age? Is it at all 
probable that men and women not saved, not made alive by 
Christ’s life, should be the active and ready instruments in such 
grand consecrations and such noble achievements for the Re- 
deemer’s glory. Who can credit the assertion that the Chrzsten- 
dom that enjoyed genuine revivads from the days of Edwards until 
the advent of the new theology, that covered -our land with 
churches, that gathered its youths into schools on the Lord’s day, 
that consecrated its sons and daughters in numbers never equaled 
before or since to the ministry of Christ, had not been vivified by 
the life of Christ? We had hoped that this manner of claiming 
credit for the Mercersburg heresy was abandoned. Why cannot 
we have it set forth, ifit has any real substance, without dishonor- 
ing the dead and libeling the past? If the future of Christen- 
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dom needs more than the past had, and Mercersburg has it in 
store, give it richly and freely. Why do as the naughty nursery- 
men are wont to do, take old, long known and well tried fruit 
with a homely name, give it a new and high-sounding title, and 
pass it to the world as something new, in order to cheat it into 
its acceptance from them as benefactors. If our Reformed theo- 
logy has anything new or good that has been neglected or rejected 
by our ministers and churches during the ante-Mercersburg era, 
indicate by whom and when it was done. Show us in what this 
new theology really differs from and is superior to that preached 
by Wagner, Riley, Cares, etc. Ifthe Christian Zife of those min- 
isters and the Churches they taught rested not on the life of Christ 
as risen from the dead, show us the fact, and we will no longer 
revere their faith and memory. Will those writers who are to 
figure in this ‘‘ department ’’ please exhibit to us also the data by 
which we can determine whether the ministers who teach this 
peculiar theology in the Churches that are saturated with it, live 
nearer to Christ and are more fully pervaded by Avs Zzfe than 
were those worthies of the past. Tell us, also, how according to 
‘‘our’’ (new) Reformed theology ,are sinners saved by the life of 
Christ. Is the sinner active in thus making over of Christ’s life 
to him by the Holy Ghost? Ifso, how? If not, then tell us the 
value of this new discovery over the old Reformed doctrine. We 
are seeking light on this theology.. If Mercersburg has anything 
new or good that our fathers had not, or neglected or rejected, in 
the name of Christ let all men know it. GUILLAUME, 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR APRIL. 





(SECOND QUARTER—STUDIES IN ACTS.) 





Lesson I, April2: Actst: 1—12. The Ascending Lord. 


Following the order of our series, we pass from the considera- 
tion of facts and truths of the Old Testament to those of the New. 
It must be remembered, however, that both are one Bible, and 
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equally the Word of God written. Bear in mind, also, that both 

are one continuous revelation and record of the history of Re- 
demption by Jesus Christ. Hence there is the closest inner con- 
nection between them. They teach substantially the same great 
facts, truths and duties; they show forth and commend the same 
grace of God to a lost world ; they serve to explain each other. 
No one can rightly understand and appreciate the New Testa- 
ment without the Old, and none can understand the Old at all, 
in its proper sense, without the New. 

The Lessons of the Series for the Second Quarter take up the 
Gospel history at the point where it was dropped in the series for 
1875, and begin with the Ascension of our Lord, or His exaltation 
to the heavenly throne at the right hand of God in glory. 

In this may be seen a connection with the leading subjects of 
the previous quarter. Regarding David as a type of Christ, the 
circumstances attending his attainment to a recognized kingship, 
and his throne, served to foreshadow and illustrate the royalty of 
Jesus Christ and His elevation to the throne. There are several 
points of comparsea or resemblance which readily suggest 
dae 

. David was God's chosen king, anointed by God’s special 
aint and endowed with extraordinary gifts fitting him for 
the offtce. In a still more wonderful measure, this is true of 
Jesus Christ. 

2. After David was providentially a out to public notice, 
he proved in various ways that God had eminently qualified him 
for the high office he was to fill, and that he was worthy of the 
‘throne. Far more clearly and impressively was this manifested 
in the person and the life of Jesus Christ. : 

3. David’s way to the kingdom and throne, nevertheless, led 
through many sore trials, and much bitter opposition. Similar 
but sorer and more grievous trials marked the Redeemer’s course 
on earth. If David had Saul against him, Jesus was still more 
opposed by Herod. If David was assailed in his own household 
‘by an ungrateful, wicked Absalom, Jesus was betrayed more 
wickedly by Judas, etc., etc. 

4. But notwithstanding all these bitter oppositions, David tri- 
umphed at last. And so we see, as in our present lesson, the ma- 
ligned, betrayed, cruelly mocked and crucified Jesus ascending 
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victoriously to His throne in the highest heavens, there to reign 
until all His foes be made His footstool. 

And now we proceed to the study of that portion of Scriptures 
which shows how Jesus, royally exalted to His throne in heaven, 
rules and defends and carries on the affairs of His Church on 
-earth towards the full establishment and manifestation of that 
kingdom which under God is destined to be universal, and to en- 
dure forever. 

Verse 1. ‘* The former treatise ’’ or work here referred to is the 
Gospel by Luke. The same writer now takes up the subject 
where he closed that Gospel, and continues the inspired account 
of the progress of the work of redemption. 

He was prompted by the Spirit to write both books for the 
same purpose, viz.: that Theophilus (and all deloved of God) 
might be supplied with an accurate, certain and reliable record of 
all things necessary to be known in order to salvation. Those 
things were too precious and important to be trusted to oral tra- 
ditions. We need an infallible, fixed standard of truth, by which 
all professed teachers, and their teachings, of divine truths and 
facts may be tried. Men left to their own opinions may err, 
and lead others astray; the Gospel may be perverted. Hence 
God has in mercy and wisdom provided His own record of these 
things. From this it is easy to gather our duty in the case. The 
Word of God written must be our highest standard of faith. And 
further: if He has given us His Word for this purpose, we should 
study it diligently and devoutly, and are inexcusable if we neglect 
it. He has given His Word to all who love Him and desire to 
know and do His will. He has caused it to be written so plainly 
that all may read it to their profit and edification. 

In his Gospe/ Luke tells what Jesus ‘‘ began to do and to teach.”’ 
In Acts he describes how Jesus, exalted to heaven, carried on His 
work on earth, through those whom He appointed and qualified 
for this purpose. By carefully studying, therefore, the things re- 
corded in Acts, we will be able better to understand the Gospel. 

A careful study of the Acts ts to be espectally urged in our day, on 

account, among other excellenctes, of the strong testimony of the doc- 
- trines and facts it contains against all sacerdotal and ritualistic per- 
versions of Christianity. 

Verses 2, 3. Jesus was not ‘‘taken up,’’ did not ascend to 
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heaven, until He had fully instructed the disciples in regard to 
their mission. They were to preach His Gospel, to do His will, 
to carry on the work of salvation in -A/z7s way. Hence He gave 
them explicit ‘‘ commandments’’ how to do this. And we may 
learn how they understood His commands from the way in which 
they carried out His will—‘‘ through the Holy Ghost,’’ for He 
and the Holy Spirit were one in the Godhead. 

The apostles, thus specially commissioned and instructed, were 
favored with the most convincing ‘‘ infallible proofs ’’ of the tri- 
umphant resurrection of Jesus, and of the truth of His Messiahship, 
so that they might bear confident and certain testimony concern- 
ing Him. 

Before any one can properly and effectively bear witness for 
Christ, he must have seen Him by faith, and certainly know Him 
as his own Saviour. (See 1 John 1: 1-3.) 

Verse 4. ‘*Assembled.’’ The smitten Shepherd having tri- 
umphed over death and the grave, again gathers around Him the 
scattered sheep, to cheer them, give them His last command and 
His parting benediction. What tender, loving concern! He 
has the same now for all that love Him, and often meets them as 
gathered for praise and prayer from the toils and conflicts of life, 
and bestows fresh comforting grace upon them. | 

‘‘ Not depart from Jerusalem ’’—although it was there He had 
been crucified, there His bitterest foes were living, and there the 
disciples might feel themselves in the greatest danger. The place 
of His deepest humiliation was to witness the earliest, most signal 
proof of His power and grace as exalted to heaven. The people 
who had been guilty of putting Him to death were to be afforded 
the first opportunity of being blessed, through His glorified life, 
by the Spirit. What precious lessons may be learned from such 
facts! : 

‘‘ Wait for the promise’’—wait in the exercise of patient, obe- 
dient expectation, as a proof of their faith, love, and ready sub- 
mission to His will. What if they could notsee why? Heknew 
why; that was enough. Some would rather work than wait, 
through zeal without knowledge. But true filial faith is meekly 
patient. Wazt—not idly, carelessly, but with prayerful, earnest 
hope. 

Verse 5. Mark the reason graciously revealed for their waiting. 
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They were not yet fully equipped for their work. They were 
‘¢ baptized with water,’’ they had been ordained by Christ Him- 
self, but they needed a richer baptism of the Holy Ghost. What 
a lesson for these days! ‘Shall receive’’—a certain promise of 
the additional grace they need. In John 20: 22, we are told that 
Jesus then ‘‘ breathed on them and said, receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.’’ Here we learn that an additional bestowal of the Spirit 
was to be granted, and in still more extraordinary measure. Hence 
there may be successive bestowals of the Holy Spirit on the 
same persons. 

Verse 6. The question was in one sense natural and creditable. 
They were enjoying the blessings of the kingdom, and desired 
that all Israel might share those blessings. “Those who hope 
themselves to be saved, have earnest longings for the salvation of 
others. Or the query may have sprung from their love for Jesus, 
and desire that God might be glorified by the speedy spread of 
His kingdom. This desire is one all should cherish, yet with sub- 
mission to God’s will and ways. ‘‘ Restore the kingdom ’’—not, 
probably, in a carnal, worldly sense, but as a kingdom of grace 
and truth. So, at least, we prefer to think they meant it. 

Verse 7. The answer is a severe rebuke to Millenarianism and 
Second-Adventism, as many now hold and teach those errors. 
There ave ‘‘ times and seasons ;’’ we must hold fast to that, lest 
we fall asleep without having our lamps trimmed and burning, 
like the foolish virgins. But it is ‘‘ not for us to know them.,’’ 
We have no way of fixing them. The zhez is concealed from 
human knowledge. Nothing in Daniel or Revelation furnishes 
a basis for certain calculation. Those prophecies concerning the 
last times were not given to gratify prying curiosity, but to incite 
to watchtulness and inspire hope. ‘The failures of different at- 
tempts made in almost every age prove this. God the Father 
holds the issues of the future under His own power, and they are 
safe with Him. ‘‘Ye know neither the day nor the hour 
when the Son of Man cometh.’’ But come He will. ‘* Be ye 
therefore ready also.’’ 

Verse 8. ** But,’’? etc. This more than makes up for their be- 
ing kept in ignorance of what it was not for them to know. Suf- 
ficient grace for present duty is all we need. See well, by prayer, to 
obtain ¢kat,and youmay confidently leave the future withthe Lord. 
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‘*Shall receive power,’’ to do what was laid upon them, 
and so serve God in hastening on ‘‘ the times and seasons.’’ Such 
power was needed—spiritual power—to accomplish great spiritual 
results. Though some of them were chosen apostles, they did 
not yet possess this requisite power. Only the Holy Ghost could 
impart it. Thusagain we may learn a lesson for the times. They 
were to be witnesses, and needed ower to know what to testify, 
how to testify, to answer all gainsayers, and to do it boldly and 
perseveringly to the end—power of the reason, heart, will; above 
all, that of the Holy Spirit working in and through them. 

Verse 9. Then He ascended, in His entire glorified human na- 
ture—visibly, there could be no mistake—rising up higher and 
higher, until His body entered a cloud, (probably a bright cloud, 
or even a cloud, a host of angels—see Ps. 68: 17, 18) which re- 
ceived Him out of their sight. That was all they saw of Him 
that day, with their natural eyes. Afterwards, by faith they saw 
further, even saw Him sitting at the right: hand of God in glory. 
So Stephen beheld Him; so may we. (Heb. 12: 2.) 

Verses 10, 11. The Lord ascending, sent two angels down to 
comfort His amazed disciples. Blessed assurance. He will come 
again. Solemn warning. He will come again to judge the living 
and the dead. Let His people rejoice. Jesus, once slain, now 
rvigns. How gloriously, you may learn from Rev. 5, 6, etc. ; how 
mightily, from Rev. 6 to the end; how Jong, you may learn in 
heaven. But let sinners tremble to think of and hasten to make 
peace with Him. (See Ps. 2: 12.) 

Verse 12. The day had been one of heavenly wonders. They 
return to Jerusalem devoutly to meditate and pray, and watz. 

Ascension day is the fourth historical Christian festival observed 
by the Reformed Church. 





Lesson II. April 9. Acts 2: 1—11. The Day of Pentecost. 


Obedient to the Lora’s command, the disciples waited in pa- 
tient prayer, and were now to be rewarded. Nine days had 
passed since His ascension, and the tenth had come. They did 
not know that on it the promise would be fulfilled. No time had 
been set by Jesus; only they were to wait. O the blessed 
patience of hope! Are you exercising it ? 
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‘«'They also serve who wait.’’ ‘* Wait on the Lord, be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen thy heart. Wait, I say, on the 
Lord.”’ 

Verse 1. Zhe Day of Pentecost. Pentecost means /fteth ; the 
day or feast was so called because it came on the f/teth day from 
the second day of the Passover (our Easter). It was observed 
as a harvest thanksgiving, and in grateful commemoration of the 
giving of the Law on Mt. Sinai. On this double account, prob- 
ably, it was chosen by the Lord as the time for the promised out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost. Thus on this Pentecost there were, 
Jirst, an ingathering and presenting to the Lord of the first-fruits 
of the harvest of grace, which sprang from Christ as the ‘‘ corn of 
wheat which fell into the ground and died.’’ (John 12: 24.) And 
mark carefully, this ‘‘ bread of heaven’’ came dy the Holy Ghost 
to men, not by a sacrament, and was not eaten with the mouth. 
Secondly, the Law of the Church now established was written by 
the Sprit on the heart. The new dispensation was to be em- 
phatically that of the Spirit. 

English Churches call the day Whitsunday—an unwarranted, 
senseless change of name, originating in sacerdotal ceremonial- 
ism or ritualism. Far better hold on to the old Scriptural name, 
as our Reformed fathers did. Pentecost is the fifth and last his- 
torical Christian festival retained and observed by the Reformed 
Church, when it so properly excluded the many saints’ days in- 
stituted by the Romish Church, and which some are seeking to 
revive again in their hankerings after Romish superstitions. 

‘‘ With one accord,’’ one mind and heart, they were animated 
with one love, one faith, one hope, one all pervading strong de- 
siré, and joined in one prayer. During all those ten days of 


waiting they also met statedly ‘‘in one place.’’ It was literally a 
ten days’ prayer-meeting, but conducted in an orderly, earnest 
way. 


Verse 2. ‘“Suddenly,’’ to them unexpectedly as to that mo- 
- ment, or with great velocity. This is mostly the way with mer- 
cies promised, prayed for, and even expected. (Malachi 3: 1.) 
So Jesus will come the second time to judgment. ‘‘Around, | 
as of a rushing mzghty wind.’’ The sound was heard, the mighty 
movement, agitation of the place, was felt. Both as a signal 
(sign and sea/) to assure them that their prayer was heard, the 
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promise about to be fulfilled. ‘‘From heaven ,’’ that is, from out- 
side of them, above and beyond them. It was not a gush of their 
own enthusiasm, not something that sprang from the workings of 
the new life in them as those united by faith to Christ, (as some 
might say, the organic working of that new life power.) ‘‘It 
filled’? not only the disciples themselves, but ‘‘all the house 
where they were sitting’’—thus proven to be something super- 
natural, miraculous. All this teaches how the Spirit may, and 
often in His extraordinary operations does, come.to the people of 
the Lord in answer to fervent, humble, importunate prayer. 

Verse 3. Besides the sound and wind, the manifestation of the 
Spirit was also in the form of ‘‘ cloven tongues like as of fire.’’ As 
a flame of fire shoots up like a divided tongue, so a bright cloven 
tongue-shaped flame formed and rested upon the head of each one 
in the room; note, ot on the apostles’ only. (See Chapter 1: 15.) 
‘‘'Tongues,’’ for they were to be witnesses for Christ and His 
Gospel, that Gospel which is the power of God unto salvation. 
Human speech, consecrated to the Lord, and proclaiming His 
truth and grace, was to be the chief instrument in saving sinners. 
‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God,”’ &c. 
(Rom. 10: 13-17.) Is your tongue, your power of speech, con- 
secrated to God, sanctified by the Spirit, and used for His glory ? 


‘As of fire.’’ Fire gives light, burns, turns everything into its 
own element, purifies. So should the Gospel accompanied by 
the Spirit. 


Verse 4. “All filled with the Holy Ghost.’’ Note, ali, for all 
needed His grace and gifts, and they were promised to all. As 
water filling a vessel occupies every part of it, so the Holy Ghost 
filled them, pervading, influencing, controlling their mind, thtir 
heart, their will. He took full possession of their whole being, 
soul and body. They were to be temples of the Holy Ghost. The 
true temples of the Spirit, under the Christian dispensation, are 
the sincere people of the Lord, and their hearts are His true al- 
tars. Thenceforth they were to be no more their own, but 
Christ’s, by His Spirit. 

‘‘ Began to speak with other tongues,’ in different languages 
and dialects. All the languages of mankind come from that one 
original language which God taught Adam. His Spirit can give 
power to speak in all, And as the Gospel was to reach and save 
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men of all nations by the preaching of it, the Holy Ghost im- 
parted this miraculous power to all appointed to be His witnesses. 

Verses 5-11. This miraculous gift of tongues was bestowed to 
meet a special need. The gathering at Jerusalem then of multi- 
tudes from all parts of the world (to attend the feast) furnished | 
an opportunity for spreading the knowledge of the Gospel far 
and wide ina few days. It is thought that at least fifteen differ- 
ent nations were represented in the city at that time. ‘The effect 
produced upon the multitude proves the great advantage of the 
gift bestowed. ‘Those thousands, on returning to their several 
homes, would report what they had seen and heard. 

How mighty the power of the Spirit! How needful Pentecostal 
grace for every child of God, for every Church! Have you ob- 
tained that grace? It is not enough to keep, the festival of Pen- 
‘tecost by formal observance of it. That which it commemor- 
ates should be most earnestly longed for by every heart. Our 
Father in heaven is as ready now to bestow His Spirit, for Jesus’ 
sake, on all that ask Him for the gift as He was to give Him to 
the first disciples. And He will give Him in such form and 
measure as is best suited to our need. But if we would receive we 
must look up to Him and ask. 


Lesson Lf. April16. Acts 2: 12-28: Peter's Defense. 


It is still the day of Pentecost. The miraculous gift bestowed 
on the disciples astonished the multitude and perplexed them. 
This was natural ; but it was also intended by the Lord as a means 
of securing the other results related in this chapter. Men won- 
dered, God worked, turning theiramazement to His own account. 
This ts still His way. 

Verses 12, 13. Ad/ were amazed and perplexed, but with two 
quite different effects on the mind and heart. 

1. Some, unable to explain the matter, and yet unwilling to de- 
nounce it at once as bad, asked: ‘‘ What meaneth this?’’ They 
would not hastily condemn the extraordinary manifestation be- 
cause it was contrary to their way of thinking, lest they might set 
themselves against God. So they preferred giving the case fur- 
ther consideration. ‘There are some things claiming to be of God 
which are so clearly contrary to His Word, that they may and 

should be promptly rejected as wrong and hurtful. There are 
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others of which we may not quite approve, but which we should 
not judge too rashly, and especially not permit mere prejudice to 
decide against. them. 

2. Others at once denounced what was taking place: ‘‘ These 
men are full of new wine,’’ that is, drunken. In other words, 
they attributed it all to the Devil. And if we put ourselves in their 
position, look at it through their eyes, it is easy to understand 
how they came to so harsh a judgment. 

Plainly, in both these judgments, we see the difference in the 
ruling spirit of these two parties. The prevailing state of the 
mind and heart has much to do with the impressions made by 
what we may see and hear. How important, therefore, to culti- 
vate and cherish a spirit favorable to a candid and calm study of 
events and facts. Failing to do this, Agrippa pronounced Paul 
mad. It isa serious matter to ‘‘mock’”’ at the extraordinary 
workings of the Spirit. 

Verses 14, 15. Peter’s calm defence was the best refutation of 
the foul charge of the mockers. Those who are conscious of being 
right can afford to be calm in vindicating themselves, and do so 
rather than resort to violent measures. 

Verses 16-21. He appeals to the Bible. He could have set 
up no better defence, and adopted no wiser course. Those whom 
he addressed acknowledged the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God. The appeal and quotation were also encouraging to the 
people, assuring them that the Lord, by whose Spirit Joel prophe- 
sied, was indeed among them and fulfilling His promises. And, 
though some might mock, there were many sincere Israelites who 
were waiting in faith and hope for the consolation of Israel, to 
whom. Peter’s words were precious. ‘They should be equally pre- 
cious to all who read them now. For the same God reigns in 
Zion, and the same Spirit is ready to work in and through all in 
the present day who are willing to yield to His gracious power. 

Verses.22-28. The apostle applies the prophecy to the occa-. 
sion. How boldly, yet how kindly, he addresses the multitude, 
preaching Jesus’ death and resurrection as the fulfillment of divine. 
prophecies, and for the salvation of men. Learn from the Apos- 
tle’s first pentecostal sermon, how he and his fellow-apostles un- 
derstood their commission, (Matt. 28: 19, 20; Mark 16: 15,. 
16.) Learn again what it is to preach Christ. And, once more,, 
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learn how to look to Jesus, and to believe on Him. Finally, the 
Holy Spirit in carrying on His work takes ‘of the things of 
Christ and shows them unto us.”’ ' 

(For the special explanation of things named in the quotations 
from Joel, we must refer readers to a commentary. ) 


Lesson IV. April23. Acts 2: 37-47: The early Christian Church. 


The first Pentecostal gathering and founding of the Christian 
Church now claims attention. 

Mark well the order of the whole event. 1. The outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the disciples. 2. Their faithful preaching of 
the Gospel. 3. The earnest and devout attention paid to the 
. Gospel preached. . 4. The attendant influence of the Spirit on 
their hearts. Zhenz follows what is reported in the lesson. 

Verse 37. They listened attentively ; ‘‘ gave earnest heed to the 
things spoken.’’ Many fail in this, and get no benefit from the 
Word preached. God deals with men in this as in other respects, 
as rational, accountable beings. ‘They may bear or forbear, but 
must take the consequences. ‘‘ They were pricked to the heart.”’ 
The truth pierced them like an arrow or a sword, entering the 
mind and penetrating the heart; they were convicted of sin—the 
first step to true conversion. So the Bible teaches, and so the 
Heidelberg Catechism. (See question 2.) The wound is painful, 
but necessary and wholesome. Have you ever felt it ?—‘‘ Sada ¢o 
Peter and the rest of the Apostles.’’ The convicted sought coun- 
sel, as was right, of the Apostles, whom they could recognize as 
holding some special office among the disciples, and as being best 
qualified to counsel. ‘‘ Whatshall we do?’ An earnest ques - 
tion. The cry of a broken heart. Well might they ask it. Evi- 
dently something was to be done, and should be done at once. 
Their danger and distress were great. A confession also of their 
helplessness, not knowing what to do; and of their willingness to 
submit to any conditions, Each of these points contains an obvi- 
ous lesson. © oe rae 

Verses 38-40. They were not dismissed without an answer, but 
“* Peter said unto them, Refent,’’? &c. Only the general outline 
of what he said, the substance, is reported. But frst he said, 
“* Repent.’’ Remember, this was said to those more earnest, sin- 
cere Israelites, who 1, had heard and honestly heeded the Gospel 
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preached to them ; 2, in whose heart it had wrought enlightened 
conviction ; 3, who believed what had been told them about 
Jesus ; 4, who showed themselves wz/Zing to submit to Jesus; 5, 
who, therefore, were under the gracious influence of the Spirit. It 
may be fairly supposed that they were told in what true repentance 
consisted, viz: sincere sorrow for sin, confessing it to God, re- 
nouncing it, turning to God in Jesus Christ for pardon, trusting 
in Him and His righteousness alone for salvation, and heartily 
engaging to follow Him. To this every sinner is summoned ; to 
do this every convicted sinner is encouraged. Have you thus 
truly repented ? If not, do so to-day, ‘‘ every one of you,’’ for every 
one should, and every one must do it personally. But as the sin- 
ner has openly offended and opposed God, he must openly con- 
fess his sins, and openly profess God in Christ. And, further, as 
the trembling, broken-hearted penitent finds it hard to believe 
that God will be merciful to such a sinner as he feels himself to 
be, he needs some special, formal pledge of such pardon. 

Hence Peter and the apostles, mindful of the words of their 
commission (see last Lesson, verses 22—28,) add the command: 
‘be dapiized.’’ (See Heidelberg Catechism, Questions 65, 66, 
72, 73.) ‘‘ Ln the name of Jesus Christ,’’ thus professing faith in 
Him; without having this, they could not be worthily baptized ; 
having this ¢hey were saved, ‘‘ for whosoever deleveth on the Son 
hath everlasting life.’’ (See, a/so, John 1: 12, 13.) ‘‘ Baptized 
Jor the remission of sins,’’ therefore, means baptized as a solemn 
avowal on their part of their repentance and faith, and a solemn 
cheering sign and seal, divine pledge, on the Lord’s part, that 
their sins were forgiven. Had they refused to be baptized, it 
would have proven that they had not truly repented and believed ; 
hence that they were still unpardoned. The Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, as Jesus appointed tt, is a blessed means of grace for the con- 
firmation and comfort of penitent believers. But, as the Romish 
Church, and other sacerdotalists pervert it, it is an unscriptural, 
hurtful superstition. No one will be saved by merely being 
baptized. But all will be saved who truly repent and believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Note, yet, that nothing is said by 
Peter about regeneration by baptism. He did not hold or teach 
it. : 

«¢ Shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,’’ that is, not for re- 
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pentance, faith, or regeneration; these they had already; but in 
the special form manifested that day. 

‘¢ The promise’’ of Joel and other prophets. ‘‘ Zo your chil- 
dren.’’ There is room for them, too; grace for them, a Jesus 
for them, a place in the Church on earth for them, and a place in 
heaven. ‘‘Gatherthechildren.’’ ‘‘Hinderthem not.’’ Unless 
the Church on earth is thought a holier place than heaven, why 
should its gates be closed against ‘‘ ttle children,’’ even infants. 
Let them, too, then, have God’s sign and seal of the grace that 
came by ‘‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world.’’ Do any say: but they can’t repent or believe? ‘Then, 
we answer, that would shut them out of heaven, too. Do our 
Baptist (immersionist) brethren believe that? They will hardly 
say so. 

Verses 41, 42. Only such as ‘‘ gladly received the’ Word were 
baptized.’’ Mark that, and apply it to what is said above. Note 
in verse 42, four things said of these new converts: ‘‘ they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ 1) doctrine, 2) fellowship, 3) and 
in breaking of bread, and 4) in prayers.’’ Mark the order, also, 
in which they are named, and that steadfastness in dvctrine is 
named first. ‘To grow in grace we must be rooted and grounded 
in Jesus’ truth. (Wherefore see and meditate on 1 Peter 2: 2, 3). 

Verses 43-47. How blessed the effects of this first great Pente- 
cost. Nor did they end with it. ‘* Zhe Lord added daily to the 
Church such as should be saved.’’ 


Lesson V. April 30. Acts 3: 1-11. The lame man healed. 


In Acts 2: 43, it is said that ‘‘many wonders and signs were 
done by the apostles,’’ the Lord working through them. By these 
wonders attention was drawn to the Gospel, and it was proven to 
be of God. Our Lesson reports one of them. 

Verse 1. The apostles were men of much prayer. As the Chris- 
tian Church—that is, Christians in their collective capacity—had 
not yet been formally separated from the Jewish Church, they de- 
voutly observed the stated hours for public social prayer. Of 
course they now praved as Christians. Though they had their 
seasons of private prayer, they made this no excuse for neglecting 
the hour of social prayer. Do you? 
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Verses 2, 3. Lame from his birth. Humanly considered, the 
case was hopeless. ‘‘ Laid dutly at the gate’’—not carried inside. 
He was shut out by his lameness. Not so the lame-who come to 
Jesus. ‘‘At the gate Beautiful,’’ because of its splendid con- 
struction. How much more beautiful it would have been could 
the man by touching it have been cured. All who humbly, peni- 
tently, believingly cast themselves at Jesus’ feet are ‘‘ made whole 
of whatsoever disease they have.’’ Lying in so public a place, 
everybody going that way to the temple would see and know his 
case, but none dreamed of being able to help him. ‘‘7Zo ask 
alms.’’ So he was poor as well as lame. What a picture of sin- 
ners! How many are lame in the feet as to running in the way 
of the Lord! Are you? ‘Too crippled by nature, spiritually, to 
run the race, and win the prize in heaven! How will you ever 
get there? ‘Too poor to buy the service of any one able to carry 
you. Some may vainly think to pay a priest to do it, but then 
both he and they fall and perish. And yet there is hope. For 
Jesus sends ‘‘ Peter and John”’ that way. The poor lame man 
does not know who they are, and does not dream how near de- 
liverance is. But he does what he can to get relief. Do you? 
Have you done it? Or will youdoit now? Will you ask Jesus 
to make you whole? 

Verses 4-7. The apostles were moved with pity at the sight, and 
touched by his petition—such pity, however, as not only feels 
but acts. The Spirit also moved them to help the man in Jesus’ 
name. In ‘silver and gold’’ they were as poor as the lame man, 
and were not ashamed to confess it. But they did not feign pov- 
erty to escape from giving. How wicked that any should. The 
man, however, gets more than he asked or hoped for. So do all 
who truly turn to God in Jesus’ name. Peter speaks, not in his 
own, but ‘‘ zz the name of Jesus Christ.’’ It is Jesus, therefore, 
who does it through Peter. In ourselves we are nothing, and 
can do nothing good. But we ‘‘can do all things’’ that we are 
required to do, and should do, for the glory of God, ‘‘ through 
Christ strengthening us.’’ ‘* Took him by the right hand, lifted 
him up.’’  Peter’s faith was strong, but the man’s was weak; so 
Peter helped him. So we must help each other. 

Verse 8. Then *‘ he stood up and walked, and entered the temple, 
walking and leaping, and praising God.’’ Wellhe might. The 
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Lord had been very merciful to him. Has He helped you? Are 
you living a life of praise to Him for it? Read Ps. 116. 

Verses 9-11. Mark the effect on the people. He was not helped 
for himself alone. His case was meant to lead others to Christ. 
So with you, if you are saved. There are others who need Jesus’ 
help as well as you. Go and tell them meekly, humbly, what 
** He hath done for your soul.”’ 


NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 





THE Reformed Church Monthly has no foreign correspondents 
of its own, either in Europe, Asia, A frica, or Patagonia. In fact, 
it has quite enough to do with matters at home, to keep its readers 
duly informed of positive and negative movements which concern 
them as true friends of the old Gospel faith and worship of their 
Church. At the same time, other periodicals often publish let- 
ters from abroad regarding matters closely related to the innova- 
tions which have disturbed our Zion. Such letters often report 
cheering facts, or contain valuable suggestions, and could hardly 
fail to interest and instruct our patrons. We find one of these 
letters in a recent number of the Christian Instructor, edited very 
ably by the Rev. Dr. Dale, of the United Presbyterian Church. 
It is evidently from the pen of a thoughtful, vigorous writer, who 
enjoys good opportunities of observation, and is careful to ascer- 
tain facts. The matter of it bears rather heavily against the Pusey- 
ites of England, whose high-church views and schemes seem so 
nearly allied to those of their near relatives in America, and in 
our Church. But if the writer is correct in his statements, as we 
believe he is, such Puseyites deserve plain dealing.—Eb. 


Ritualistic Treason Defeated. 3 
In our last communication we gave an account of the peculiar 
and somewhat Jesuitical movement towards Rome of a considera- 
ble number of the English High Church clergy. We are glad, 
however, to say that the ‘‘intrigue’’ has, in the meantime, sus- 
tained a somewhat ignominious defeat. The promoters of it were 
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perfectly willing to swallow all the dogmas of the papacy, not ex- 
cepting even those of the Immaculate Conception and the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope. But there was one point on which the whole 
scheme hinged, and by insisting on which it has come to grief. 
The promoters are, it seems, mostly married men, and they are 
most unwilling to part with their wives: the celibacy of the clergy, 
being a practice of comparative recent date, is not so much a 
dogma of the Church of Rome as a mere regulation or matter of 
discipline, which the Pope, it seems, has the power of relaxing 
and altering as he, in his infallible wisdom, sees meet. These 
Ritualists, therefore, wish him to allow them to retain their wives, 
and they promise that when any of them die the surviving hus- 
band shall contract no new marriage, but become a celibate. As 
this proposal was so much at variance with the present rules and 
arrangements of the Romish Church, few people thought that it 
would be listened to for a moment by the Pope and his court. It is 
now, however, understood that Cardinal Manning had undertaken 
to support it, and to use all his influence to induce the Pope to 
give it a favorable consideration; and it is even whispered, on 
what appears to be good authority, that his holiness, in order to 
meet the peculiar circumstances of the English Ritualists, was 
willing to make some concessions that might smooth the way for 
their reception into the Romish Church. But the great body of 
the Cardinals are, it seems, dead against it. And so this grand 
and most subtle scheme of Ritualist defection and dishonesty has, 
in the meantime, failed ; and they who are believed to have been 
the chief promoters of it, are trying to back out of it in the best 
way they can. Cardinal Manning now declares that he has not 
proposed any plan for the reception into the Catholic Church of 
such individuals ; while the Rey. Dr. Lee, who is generally be- 
lieved to be the writer, or, at least, the inspirer, of the pamphlet, 
is denying that he is the author of it. But his denial meets with 
but small credit; for most people are uncharitable enough to 
_ think that the man who still continues a minister of a Church 
whose Protestant creed he has abandoned while he still eats its 
bread, is not likely to feel any great scruple as to the mode in 
which he shuffles out of the very shameful and disgraceful dilemma 
into which he has brought himself and the party among whom he 
is so great an authority. 
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But although this movement is in the meantime checked, we do 
' not, by any means, believe that it is abandoned. It is too clever 
and subtle a dodge to be willingly given up. If we do not mis- 
take, we shall, ere long, hear of it again. At all events, if Cardi- 
nal Manning ever succeeds to the Papal chair, to which he is said 
to aspire, on the demise of its present occupant, it would not in 
the least surprise us to see this same scheme, or something very 
like it, carried into effect, in order to bridge over the narrow 
abyss which now separates the traitorous Ritualists from the Church 
of Rome. ‘Their present position is most unsatisfactory and un- 
safe. If the decision of Lord Penzance, the Judge of the new 
Ecclesiastical Court, in the Folkstone Ritualistic case, is to be 
the law in regard to the Popish innovations, they cannot, as hon- 
est men, remain in the Church, for that Judge has declared that 
all these innovations are illegal, and must either be given up, or 
the perpetrators of them must leave the communion of the Church 
of England. 


The Folkstone Case. 


As this is the first case that has been tried under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, it has, as was to be expected, excited 
much interest among all sections of the Episcopal Church. The 
Rev. Mr. Ridsdale had introduced into the public worship of his 
Church all the Ritualistic novelties now so fashionable with the 
party to which he belongs. The majority of his congregation ob- 
jected to his doing so, but in vain ; he would persist in his Romish 
innovations, and, asa last resource, some of his parishioners com- 
menced a suit against him ; and as it was just after the passing of 
the new Act, it came to be the first case which Lord Penzance has 
been called on to decide. The offences charged against Mr. Rids- 
dale were ten in number, viz: (1.) the use of the lighted candles 
on the communion table when not required for light; (2.) the 
| mixing of water with the wine for the service of the Holy Com- 
munion; (3.) kneeling during consecration; (4.) the use of 
wafer bread; (5.) singing the ‘“‘ Agnus Dei’’ during prayer of 
consecration ; (6.) procession of a certain character immediately 
before the communion ; (7.) a similar procession on another occa- 
sion, when all engaged in it fell, at one period, on their knees ; 
(8.) administering the communion to only one person (besides 
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Mr. Ridsdale) ; (9.) the use of the crucifix; and (1o.) of the 
paintings called ‘‘Stations of the Cross.’’ As to the first eight of 
these points, which had already been argued and decided in other 
courts, his Lordship pronounced Mr. Ridsdale’s conduct “ unlaw- 
ful, and admonished him not to offend again in the same way.” 
As to point (g.), he pronounced that all Mr. R’s quibbles, not- 
withstanding the rubric had been violated, and the respondent 
must obey it in future.”’ (10.) ‘‘ The use of the crucifix ’’—the 
Judge pointed out the part played by the Rood, or crucifix, in 
English Churches in the past, and thence inferred ‘a danger and 
a likelihood ’’ that it may again ‘be used as an object of adora- 
tion and superstitious reverence.’’ He therefore ordered its re- 
moval. As to the remaining point, viz: ‘ Stations of the Cross,”’ 
Lord Penzance’s words are of the very highest value, and we only 
regret that our space forbids our quoting them zz extenso. In 
substance they were to the following effect: ‘If,’’ he said, ‘‘sculp- 
tured figures or pictures are once set up in our Churches and sus- 
tained by law, to which (whether from the natural tendencies and 
weaknesses of the human mind on this subject, or from the teach- 
ing of books, or the promptings of individuals,) adoration or 
superstitious reverence should, contrary to expectation, come to 
be paid, an irreparable step towards idolatry may prove to be 
taken ; for the outward object once sanctioned, the inward devo- 
tion is beyond the reach of laws.’’ This truly sensible and Pro- 
testant decision has given the highest satisfaction to all classes of 
Evangelical Protestants throughout the land. It has, however, 
spread dismay and alarm among the Ritualists. ‘They profess to 
disregard it, and threaten an appeal to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. But as that Court, after their recent judg- 
ment on the use of the title ‘‘ Reverend,’’ is not likely to reverse 
their former decisions on the same subject, the baffled Roman- 
izers will think twice before they take a step so certain to subject 
them to additional defeat and expense. 


Dr, Emmons says: ‘Style should be like glass—perfectly 
transparent and very little sash.”’ 
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WHY CHRIST SUFFERED. 


IT is of vital importance to know. Unless we do know, and 
know correctly and certainly, we eannot know Christ, and cannot 
rightfully know our need of Him. Not knowing why He suffered 
we cannot know why he became incarnate. The mystery of the 
cradle in Bethlehem can be solved only by the cross of Calvary. 
To know why He was born we must know why He died. Not 
knowing why he suffered we cannot know, or in the least measure 
appreciate* the greatness of the love of God in giving His ‘‘ only 
begotten’’ Son to be our Saviour. If we no not know why he 
suffered, we cannot have any right view of what he suffered, either 
as to the nature, extent, and intensity of his passion ; ignorant of 
this, or in error regarding it, His sufferings must look like the 
afflictions incident to all men, His death like a mere martyrdom, 
and His extreme anguish under all, like human weakness. 

How vastly important, therefore, in every view, is right knowl- 
edge in regard to the purpose of the passion of Jesus. 

Where shall this be learned? Has He Himself told us? Were 
His chosen apostles inspired to give answers to this life-question ? 
Have they answered it? Surely if this has been done, and done 
in clear, plain terms, there should be no difficulty in learningt he 
certain truth in regard to the matter. 3 

But it has been done. And it has been doneso fully, so clearly, 
in so many passages of the Scriptures, and by so many forms of 
statement, that he that runneth may read it, and that the mind of 
the most simple wayfarer need not be in error or in doubt. In 
the Old Testament, already, promises, types, and prophecies pro. 
claim that the Messiah should save His people by dying for them, 
by dying in their stead, vicariously. The slain lamb of the Pass- 
over, and the slain victim of the great day of atonement, pointed 
plainly to the purpose of His sufferings and death. The prophetic 





“Only in the light (or shall we say gloom and fearful agonies involved for Christ in the fact) 
of a vicarious, sacrificial atonement by expiation, can the incarnation, as spoken of and de- 
soribed in the Scriptures, be at all understood. If that incarnation was merely an organic con- 
junction of the substance of the God-head with the inmost substance of humanity (generically 
considered), for the purpose of glorifying nature in humanity, that is, essentially, deifying it, 
then we look in vain for any such extraordinary humiliation and passion in the act or fact, as 
the Scriptures most clearly and emphatically teach. And this holds especially true, if we 
adopt the (vain) speculation that God the Word would have become incarnate, even had man 
not fallen through sin and needed redemption. . 
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22nd Psalm, and the predictions of Isaiah (53) and Zachariah, ° 
among many others, clearly set forth the same cardinal truth. 

And in summing up, as it were, the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment upon this subject, Peter, John and Paul declare the Gospel 
concerning it, in terms which cannot be mistaken or otherwise 
than wilfully misinterpreted. 

Take for instance, Peter’s testimony urging Christians to holy 
obedience, self-denial and patience; he presses the exhortation by 
reminding them that they were ‘‘Redeemed not with corruptible 
things * * * * but with the precious blood of Christ.”’ 
Here redemption, in its widest sense, is referred to the ‘‘ blood of 
Christ;’’ that is, to His passion and death upon the cross, as the 
procuring cause of it. In other words, He suffered, shed His blood, 
gave His life that man might be redeemed. (1. Pet. 1: 18, 19.) 

Equally explicit, though setting forth the matter in another as- 
pect of redemption, is his language in 3: 18 of the same epistle: 
‘‘For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bringus to God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit. ’’ Hence he suffered death that thereby 
sinners might be reconciled to God, might be at-one with Him 
again. iis death is the ground and procuring cause of the atone- 
ment. : 

No less clear is the testimony of John. He knew and com- 
manded Jesas as ‘‘ The Zamé of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world, *’ as **the good Shepherd that gave His life for the ~ 
sheep.’’ Hence he says (1 John 3: 16) ‘‘Hereby perceive we 
the love of God, because He laid down His life for us.’’ And 
again (4: 9, 10) ‘‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us, and sent His son to bethe propitiation for our 
sins.’’ That is, Christ suffered as the Lanb of God, laid down 
His life for us, that so He might be our propitiation. 

To cite the testimony of Paul in full on this subject would re-. 
quire us to copy pages of verses from his several epistles, and. 
almost the entire letter to the Hebrews. Two passages will suf- 
fice to show how fully his inspired declarations confirm those of 
the other apostles. Rom. 5: 8-10. ‘‘God commendeth His love 
towards us in that while we were sinners, Christ died forus. Much 
more then, being now justified by His blood, we shall be saved’ 
from wrath through Him. For if, while we were enemies we. 
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were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more, being” 
reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.’’ Galatians 3: 13, 

‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 

curse for us.’’ Webrews 9g: 28. ‘So Christ was once offered to 

bear the sins of many.”’ 

In the light of such Scriptures it must be easy to get full and 
sufficient answers to the question before us. They teach that the 
Lord Jesus Christ suffered, especially the agonizing passion of 
the cross : 

1. Because the salvation of men, their redemption with all that 
belongs to it, required first of all, a full, perfect satisfaction for 
sin. For although God is merciful, He is also “just; and ‘‘His 
justice requires that sin which is committed against the most high 
majesty of God, be also punished with extreme, that is, with everlast 
ing punishment both of body and soul.’’ Heidelberg Catechism. 
‘¢This demand of God’s holy justice must be satisfied, so that 
God may be just in justifying the ungodly. (Rom. 3: 25). 

2. Because this satisfaction demands the endurance of the pen- 
alty, that is, death, the death pronounced against sin, either by 
the guilty sinner himself, or by him who would take his place. 

3. Because Jesus Christ did take the sinner’s place. For 
‘with respect to the justice and truth of God, satisfaction for 
our sins could be made no otherwise than by the death of the Son 
of God.’’ Heidelberg Catechism. 

4. Because that death endured asa curse upon sin, involved 
such infinite and inconceivable sufferings, that the union of His 
divine nature with His human; nature, was necessary to 
‘‘ enable it to bear the burden of God’s wrath against the sins of 
all mankind.”’ 

This doctrine of the Cross may be ‘‘ to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but to them which are 
saved, both Jews and Greeks, (it is) Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God. ”’ (1 Cor. 1: 23.) 

INFERENCES. 1. Doctrinal. This doctrine of the purpose of 
Christ’s sufferings unto the death of the Cross, exposes and con- 
demns that error which teaches that those sufferings were not 
vicarious, not an endurance of the bitter penalty of sin, and not 
a satisfaction to the justice of God for sin—dut merely an exhzbr- 
tion of the hatefulness of sin, and of God’s displeasure with it, so 
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that this exhibition might have the mora/ effect of leading sinners 
to repent and be converted. 

Again. This doctrine, as taught and illustrated in the Scrip- 
tures, shows how wrong it is (to say no worse) to speak or to 
write of the sufferings of Jesus (as endured to satisfy the demands 
of God’s justice) in a mocking way, and to compare the case to 
some ‘‘ trial in a Quarter Sessions criminal court.”’ 

Furthermore. This Scripture doctrine of propitiation and atone- 
ment by the vicarious sufferings of Jesus, so clearly and strongly 
set forth, exposes and condemns the error of those who hold and 
teach that the atonement was effected by Christ’s assuming our 
nature, or rather entering into organic conjunction with it, and 
not by His propitiatory passion, especially His death upon the 
Cross. It also shows us how wrong and hurtful it must be to teach 
an error which turns the faith of penitent sinners from ‘‘ the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the cross, as the only ground of our 
salvation, ’’ and so confuse their minds in regard to the whole 
matter, that in their perplexity they may yield to doubt and fall 
into utter unbelief or despair. - . 

2. Practical inferences.—The clearness with which this doc- 
trine is taught, renders all attempts to explainit away by vain 
philosophical speculations, utterly inexcusable. It makes it equally 
inexcusable for any one to let himself be misled by such specu- 
lations. These are the conceits of men. The doctrine is the 
truth of God. He knows better than men, even than such as 
‘‘think themselves to be something ’’ extraordinary for profound 
_ learning. He knows better than they, what was necessary for the 
redemption of sinners. Men are not wiser than God. ‘‘ Hold 
fast this faith’’ in Christ, as our Passover, Propitiation, Atone- 
ment, by His sacrificial death, suffered in expiation for sin. It 
was the faith of our fathers before us. It has been the faith of all 
true believers in all ages, clung to amidst the darkest times by the 
few whom grace enlightened ; it was the faith of prophets and 
apostles from the first. Hold fast to it—if you would— 

Have right views of the holy justice of God; 

Have right views of your sin and condemnation ; 

Know anything of the height and depth, the length and breadth 
of the love of God, which passeth knowledge ; | 

‘See Jesus’? and know Him now as set forth in the Scripture, 
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even Him ‘“‘who His own self Aare our sins in his body on the tree at 
and ‘‘ who 4y His own blood entered once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us’’ by His blood. | 

If hereafter you would with joy behold Him in glory, sitting 
upon the throne, and join in that ever ‘‘ New song, saying, Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honor, and glory,and blessing, for ever and 
ever, Amen. : 

For this faith of the true followers of the Lamb on earth will 
be the everlasting song of the ransomed by His blood in heaven. 


‘‘HE DESCENDED INTO HELL.” 





This last clause of Article IV. of the so-called* Apostles’ Creed, 
which has been the occasion of more dispute among professing . 
Christians than all the other Articles combined, has been omitted 
by the Reformed Episcopal Church. That Church may defend 
their action in the case on the following grounds : 

1. The doctrine it seems to teach, in its only obvious sense, 
and as it is commonly apt to be understood, is nowhere taught in 
the Scriptures. The only passage which may be cited in its favor, 
with any show of plausibility, 1. Peter 3: 19, it isstrongly urged, 
admits of an entirely different interpretation. 

2. The doctrine of the Article in the above sense, is directly in 
conflict with the saying of Jesus on the cross, ‘‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit,’’ with His promise to the penitent 
thief: ‘* To-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise ;’’ with His 
declaration concerning the purpose of His passion, “It is finish- 
ed; ’’ and with other plain doctrines of the Gospel. 

3. This clause of Art. IV. is not found in any of the earlier 
general Creeds of the Church, as the Nicene, the Constantimo- 
politan, or that of Chalcedon. Nor is it found in any of the many 
confessions of faith prepared by private individuals, prominent 





_ * We say ‘‘so-called’”’ because it is well known and must be universally admitted thatin 
its present enlarged form the Apostles aid not compose it, nay that it did not exist until sco 
years or more after their day. 
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ministers of the Church, during the first four .hundred years. 
The first time it is met with, is in the form of the Creed used by 
the church in Aquileja, a small town in the N. E. of Italy; and 
even there the word ‘‘hell’’ or hades was not used, but the phrase 
ad inferna, with reference probably to the language of Paul: 
‘¢He descended into the Zowest parts of the earth.’’ Besides in 
Aquileja they omitted the word ‘‘ buried ’’ in our Creed, and put 
ad inferna in its place. But this phrase, ad inferna, was not 
adopted by any number of other Churches for several hundred 
years afterwards. 

4. Whilst the Protestant Church generally has accepted this 
clause of Art. IV., the great majority of Protestant Christians and 
theologians understand and explain it in a sense which utterly 
excludes the Romish dogma, that Christ descended into the place 
of the lost, into hell. They refer it to the extreme sufferings and 
hellish anguish which Jesus endured in His passion, and especial- 
ly on the cross. ‘That is, they explain it as simply an enlarge- 
ment of the clause, ‘‘He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied.” But this seems inconsistent with the idea that there is a 
logical order and progress of thought in the Creed. 

5. Toretain the clause under these circumstances seems to be 
unjustifiable, scripturally, ecclesiastically, and logically, and is 
calculated only to encumber the Creed with a superfluous clause, | 
or one out of place, and improperly expressed, to confuse the faith 
of simple Christians, and to perplex their hearts. 

For such reasons, the Reformed Episcopal Church has omitted 
the clause. Can any one refute these reasons? Holding, as we- 
do, to what Uvrstnus says in his exposition of this, (see his Com- 
mentary, ) we confess ourselves unable to answer them. 


OF HISTORY. 





Two historical sketches, noticed in the next article, have 
recently engaged our attention, and led to some thoughts on hzs- 
tory in general, to which a little space may be allowed. These ~ 
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thoughts may be taken as a sort of preface to the article referred 
to. They will also indicate, in a general way, the spirit in which 
the sketches there reviewed have been read, and the principles — 
or standard by which they have been judged. 

Few things have been more grievously perverted and abused 
than history. Those guilty of such wrong may not always be 
themselves conscious of it. They may pervert, withhold, or mis- 
represent the facts of history through ignorance, or through the 
blinding, distorting influence of partialities and prejudices, of 
whose power over their minds and hearts they may not be fully 
aware. How far they may be inexcusable for attempting and 
professing to give a history of things of which they are ignorant; or 
how far they may be worthy of blame, for making the truth suffer 
by yielding to their private feelings, is another question. But 
the fact that this is often done, cannot be denied. And this is 
probably owing to that other fact, that in the majority of cases, 
those whowrite history, or historical sketches, are prompted to do 
so by motives and considerations which are aside from what should 
be the ruling purpose and aim of all written history. | 

Now history may be considered in a two-fold aspect. Firsé, it is 
human life in action, making up by words and deeds the connected 
events of successive days, and months and years, as those events 
are prompted by corresponding principles, motives and aims, and 
issue in their peculiar results. Zhen comes written history, or 
the duly arranged and faithful reported record of those events. 

If this necessarily brief and condensed definition of history be 
at all correct, it must follow that all written history, to be worthy 
of the name, must be the fairest and most faithful record and re- 
port possible of that living history which it may profess to give. 
Even though it may claim to be only a hurried outline, or brief 
sketch, the sketch or outline must be so true to original, actual 
facts in the case, that none who look to it for correct information 
will be deceived or misled. | 

In this respect history, written, should be like true portrait- 
painting and sculpture, applied to living subjects; or, better still, 
like photographing with a perfect instrument. The artist’s pencil 
or chisel should neither flatter nor caricature, but furnish a true 
and honest picture or representation of the original. 

No historian has a right to make history to suit his fancy, taste 
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or partialities. This is the novel-writer’s privilege, and even his 
with limitations. | History is made already, so far as the part is 
concerned, and the business of any one who undertakes to write 
it is to acquaint himself fully with all its facts, and then candidly 
to narrate them. 

It is not claimed that the historian should be a mere copying 
machine, an unconscious photographic instrument, camera obscu- 
ra, treating his subject with entire personal indifference. To do 
his work as it should be done, this would be impossible. So far 
from expecting or requiring him to be callously disinterested in 
his subject, he may be allowed to have strong sympathies with the 
things of which he writes. He may even be a warm partisan, po- 
litical or ecclesiastical, and have his fixed principles and _prefer- 
ences. | 

But he must not read or study the facts and events of history 
with such a partisan bias as will blind his eyes tosome things, and 
lead him to see double as to others. Above all he must not 
write history as a partisan, or for purely partisan purposes. 

A witness summoned to testify before a Court in any case, may 
have his partialities for the prosecutor or the defendant. Being, 
however, put under solemn oath to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, pertaining to the matter on trial, may 
he perjure himself to save his friend either by overstating or 
withholding facts? The historian is not put formad/y under oath; 
and yet by assuming his task, he does in effect most solemnly bind 
himself to perform it faithfully and truly. And only so far as he 
meets this obligation is his work worthy of confidence or com- 
mendation. By volunteering to write or consenting to doso, he 
avows his competency and willingness to do his work at least 
truly and honestly. He justifies the expectation and the demand 
that no pains will be spared to discover every fact essential to the 
integrity of his history, and that he will conceal or travesty none 
for private ends. He willslay no innocent but obnoxious per- 
son, so that he may use the victim’s blood in giving a brighter 
color to the character of some admired favorite. He will not 
describe those loyal to the faith of the Gospel as rebels and schis- 
matics, in order to cover the apostasy of persecuting heresiarchs, 
and magnify them as zealous defenders of the truth. He will 
not misrepresent those who resist hurtful attempts, artfully and 
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speciously made, to subvert the established Gospel creed and 
culture of a Church by denouncing them as factious. persons 
prompted by foul ambition or even worse motives, and then turn 
round and laud the innovators as models of profound learning 
and paragons of unselfish piety. 

The true historian is one ‘‘in whose work the character and 
spirit of an age (or, we might add, of an institution or a move- 
ment) is exhibited in miniature.’’ He relates no fact, he attri- 
butes no expression to his characters which is not authenticated 
by sufficient testimony. ‘‘But very often historians have fallen 
into the error of distorting facts to suit their purposes. They 
arrive at a theory from looking at some of the phenomena, and 
_ others they strain or curtail to suit their theory. For this pur- 
pose it isnot necessary that they should assert what is absolutely 
false. * * * A little exaggeration, a little suppression, a judi- 
cious use of epithets, a watchful and searching skepticism with 
respect to evidence favorable to one side, and a convenient cred- 
ulity with respect to every flattering rumor or tradition on the 
Other, may easily make a villain of Baxter and a saint of Laud. 
And yet this species of misrepresentation is often indulged, some- 
times by men who would shrink with abhorrence from — 
lies in hypocrisy.”’ 

The distinguished writer from whom we have been just quoting, 
gives Hume, the English historian, as an illustration in point. 
‘‘ Without positively asserting much more than he can prove, he 
gives prominence to all the circumstances which support his case ; 
he glides over those which are unfavorable to it; his own wit- 
nesses are applauded and encouraged ; the statements which seem 
to throw discredit on them are controverted ; the contradictions 
into which they fall are explained away. Everything offered on 
the other side is scrutinized with the utmost severity ; what can- 
not be denied is passed by without notice; concessions are even 
sometimes made; but this insidious candor only increases the 
effect of his sophistry.”’ 

Nowhere should written history be more scrupulously frank, 
faithful and true, than in the sphere of Christianity. Every con- 
sideration that can be thought of, religious and moral, ecclesias- 
tical and political (in their best sense) demands this. And yet 
the humiliating fact must be admitted, that this reasonable and 
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just demand has frequently been disregarded. Historians of the 
Romish Church are notoriously chargeable with making history 
to suit their ends. As an instance in proof, their chapter of the 
life and times of St. Patrick, whose anniversary has been recently 
celebrated, might be cited. There is not extant in Romish litera- 
ture a true, faithful biography of the genuine St. Patrick. 
There is not, we believe, a Romish Priest or Bishop who 
would now dare to write and publish such a biography of the 
apostle of Ireland, or rather Sco¢/and, we should say ; for what is 
now Scotland, rather than Ireland, was the real field of his chief 
missionary labors. 

Would that perversions of history were confined to Romish 
writers. But, alas! they arenot. On this point, however, we 
will not enlarge. 

The evils of such an abuse of history are as manifold as they are 
manifest. Only two or three of the most deplorable can be 
named: 

1. Such perversions, whether by concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion, are to be deprecated as dishonest falsfications of facts, by 
which the actual course of Providence in the life of the Church 
and its conflicts with error and sin, is obscured or wholly covered 
tp. 

2. By such perversely partial and partisan histories the real 
merits of a good cause are often stigmatized, whilst the evils of a 
bad cause are set forth in deceptive colors. Thus people are led 
to regard good as evil, and evil as good, to reject light as dark- 
ness, and choose darkness rather than light. | 

3. Finally, such an abuse of history tends to beget general mis- 
trust and skepticism. When the mistakes or misrepresentations of 
false histories are exposed, as they are likely to be, frank, simple- 
minded persons, especially among the less educated, become per- 
plexed, and know not what to believe. In their perplexity, they 
are in danger of doing at their leisure what the Psalmist tells us 
he did in his haste, say ‘‘all men are liars.’’ Thus history, as a 
life, which abounds in wholesome lessons of warning and en- 
couragement, is made by history perversely written, ‘‘ a stum- 
bling stone, and a rock of offence.”’ 

‘¢Tt must needs be that offences come; but wo unto him by 
whom the offence cometh.” 
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FIFTY YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT LANCASTER.* 


Last year (1875) being the fiftieth of the existence and opera- 
tions of the Theological Seminary now located in Lancaster, Pa, 
the event was commemorated by a semi-centennial celebration. 
The occasion naturally called for some historical contributions as 
permanent memorials. Such were prepared, and ,have been pub- 
lished under the titles and in the form stated in the foot-note to 
this page. And as they are now before us, it is proposed to offer 
such remarks upon them in the way of criticism and complimen- 
tary hints as they, and our personal knowledge of the subject, may 
suggest. 

In the memorial papers published, the history of the Seminary 
is presented under the two aspects of external and internal, The 
former, prepared by the Rev. C. Z. Weiser, D.D., sets forth, in 
a style of pleasing vivacity, the leading facts connected with the 
origin, founding, and outward history of the Institution, to 
date. It was hardly possible, of course, in performing this task, 
to keep the outward and inward body and soul strictly ang 
rigidly apart. At some points, especially, the formal acts which 
led to the result are so intimately blended with the considera- 
tions and motives which prompted those acts, that no narrative 
of means and measures could well be given without mentioning, 
also, the inner causes of them. Under the circumstances, Dr. 
Weiser has succeeded in keeping sufficiently close to the part 
assigned him, and performed it, as a whole, in a manner credita- 
ble to himself, and more satisfactory to others, than would proba- 
bly have been the case had the sketch been drawn by a different 
hand. It is evident, indeed, that the history is written by one 
whose sympathies are with the Institution in its present character. 
No reasonable mind will complain of this. It was natural and 
allowable that so delicate a service should be rendered by a trusty 


* Semi-Centennial Register of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancas- 
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Mercersburg Review for January ’76. Article I. External History of the Theological Semi- 
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Article II. Internal History, &c., by Prof. T. G. Apple, D.D. 
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friend. But it is gratifying to say, that the spirit of blind parti- 
sanship nowhere betrays itself, and that even the rare instances in 
which facts are omitted or somewhat obliquely stated, the over- 
sight or seemingly unfair statement may be attributed to occa- 
sional haste in the writing, or studied brevity. 

To name at once, and be done with them, the instances which 
may be opened to these qualified exceptions, we will cite, among 
omtsstons, first, the very curt dismissal of the fact of Dr. Mayer’s 
retirement from his Professorship in the Seminary in 1839. The 
history of that event, still fresh in the memories of many living 
ministers, and partly on record in the Minutes of the Synod for 
that year, held in Philadelphia, was within easy reach. It might 
supply material fora less pleasant chapter in the annals of the 
Seminary, and some of the incidents which a true narrative would 
have to recite might be ungrateful to some listening to the reci- 
tal. But they form an essential part of the story, and were enti- 
tled to distinct notice. And yet, all that is said of the affair is 
put in these two short sentences. After having resumed his place 
in the Seminary in 1838, ‘‘at the earnest solicitation of the 
Synod,’’ the writer says: ‘* But he taught only one year. He re- 
tired, finally, in the fall of 1839.’’ No explanation is given of this 
sudden retirement, whether it was in consequence of failing health, 
or of some difficulty with the students or board of visitors, or of 
something which transpired at the Synod that fall. Here, evi- 
dently, there is an omission, which, so far, detracts from the value 
of the sketch. And it is one which leaves room for surmises. It 
was due to the history, of the Church of 1875, and, perhaps, to 
the memory of Dr. Mayer, that the case should have been more 
fully reported, even though this required curtailment in other 
parts of the narrative. 

Similar exrors of omisston occur in connection with the with- 
drawal of Dr. Nevin from the service of the Seminary in 1852, 
and, subsequently, that of Dr. Schaff. No sufficient apology can 
be given for the silence observed with reference to the causes or 
occasions of these events in the history of the Seminary. In the 
case of Dr. A@iVedollar’s previous declining the call to the Insti- 
tution (1821) it is said, ‘* it were some relief to know why.’’ And 
in the absence of any known reasons, some conjectures are in- 
dulged and expressed which can hardly be thought charitable or 
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even generous. But it is of incomparably less importance to the 

Church to know why Dr. Milledollar did not accept the position, 
than to know why it was vacated by the other two gentlemen. And 
it may well seem strange that whilst in the one case mere conjec- 
tures, and unkind ones at that, are summoned to the relief of an 
ignorance of facts, in the other cases reasons known, or quite 
ascertainable, are ignored. This is the more to be deprecated, 
as the historical preservation of those facts is essential to a true 
history of the Seminary at that time, and toa proper understand- 
ing of some things closely connected therewith. Very probably, 
however, private records of those notable events have been pre- 
served, which may be found serviceable at some future time. His- 
tory, in the living sense, should be allowed to give its full testi- 
mony in its own true way, and not be checked or diverted for 
special ends. 

_ As an error of another kind in the historical sketch of Dr. 
Weiser, we may refer to what is said regarding opposition to the 
Seminary from the fall of 1863 and onward. We quote the words: 
‘‘ A new phase in the line of opposition within her own commu- 
nion (that of the Reformed Church) was provoked by the act of 
the Carlisle Synod, the election of Dr. Harbaugh, an active mem- 
ber of the Committee that prepared (and afterwards revised) the 
‘order of Christian Worship,’ 1857, an able and zealous de- 
fender of the central Christological truth characterizing the theo- 
logy of the Seminary,’’ &c. 

_ This statement asserts that such a new phase of opposition mani- 
fested itself at the time named (the fall of 1863); and that it wag 
provoked by the election of Dr. Harbaugh. Having full know- 
ledge, and a distinct recollection of the period referred to, we can 
_unhesitatingly pronounce this double assertion utterly unwarranted 
by facts. No ‘new phase ’’ of opposition to the ritualistic move- 
ment of the high church party marked the time referred to (Octo- 
ber, 1863, and subsequently,) and consequently none was ‘‘ pro- 
voked,’’ to use the writer’s term, by the election which then oc- 
curred. Dr. Weiser has unwittingly confounded dates. The 
‘‘new phase ”’ he speaks of, began to manifest itself az ¢he Synod of 
Lebanon in 1860, showed itself still more clearly at Easton in 1861 ; 
and reached its zenith, to carry out the figure, aT CHAMBERSBURG, 
in 1862. For proof, we appeal to the minutes of the Synod 
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(Eastern) and the files of the date Reformed Church Messenger, for 

those years. Fortunately for the cause of truth, those documents 

are accessible, and all sufficiently interested in the matter, and 
more intent upon ascertaining the truth than on helping a bad 
cause by ignoring the truth, can satisfy themselves by consulting — 
those documents. And the ‘‘ provocation’’ of the new phase of 
Opposition was, as all know who attended the Synods of 1860, 

1861, and 1862, zof an election to an office which no one worthy 
of it would covet, and no one filling acceptably and pleasantly 

to himself the higher office of a minister of the Gospel and _pas- 

tor (the highest in the Church,) would desire. The vea/ provo- 

cation was the attempt to foist into the Church the objectionable 

ritualistic features of ‘‘ The Provisional Liturgy,’’ and under that 
to revolutionize the faith and worship of the Church. This attempt 

and purpose had become apparent in various ways, and its detec- 
tion roused many who had before been unsuspicious, and even un- 
willing to believe that any such scheme was cherished. It was 
this discovery which led them to urge and press the immediate 
reference of the Provisional Liturgy to the Classes, a reference 
which the leading advocates of ritualism warmly opposed, and 
which they so far thwarted in 1861 and 1862, that the revision 
was not secured until later, by an order of the General Synod. 

It was zo¢ in October, 1863, dut during the spring, summer and 
autumn of 1862 that the famous Report* of the high-church mem 

bers of the Liturgical Committee was prepared, which was sub- 
mitted to the Synod of Chambersburg zz October, 1862. And any 
one loving the Reformed Church more than the Mercersburg- 
Lancaster scheme of doctrine and cultus, who knows the aim, 
purport and bearing of that report, will admit that it contained 
provocation enough, without looking around for conjectural pro- 
vocations. 

Of course, Dr. Weiser fell into the error now exposed, by over- 
sight; and wecan hardly be mistaken in the belief that on discover- 
ing the slip of his pen in this case, he will regret it, and be most 
ready to make the proper correction. For unless 1860-—’62 /fo/- 
lowed 1863, his mind was certainly laboring under wrong impres- 
sions when the assertion quoted was written and read. 





* Afterwards published as the Tract entitled, The Liturgy Question, and recently repub- 
lished in the Reformed Church Moathly entire. 
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There are other things suggested by this sketch of the external 
history of the Seminary which invite notice. One of them re- 
lates to the absence of a German Professorship, notwithstanding 
the large amounts of money obtained from the Church, nominally 
or avowedly for this very purpose. This fact is left unexplained, 
although a fitting place for such explanation offered itself in 
connection with the mention of Mr. Daniel Kieffer’s legacy of 
$10,000. Another relates to the terms of the lease of the entire 
real estate of the Seminary at Mercersburg, including buildings 
and lands which cost the Church about $40,000, to Mercersburg 
College. As nearly as we remember, this valuable property fur- 
nished by the Church at large specifically for the use of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, was leased for 99 years, at a merely nominal 
sum (perhaps $1 or $5 a year) to the local institution of a single 
Classis. Here was room for explanation, though it might be 
given in but a few brief sentences. 

But leaving this external sketch, we must give attention fora 
few minutes to the /nzernal history by Rev. T. G. Apple, D. D. 
In doing this, the document presents strong temptations to criti- 
cise the private views and opinions indulged in by the writer of 
the sketch, with which it is rather freely sprinkled. Our limits, 
however, restrain us, and allow only of noticing matters of more 
general interest. 

Of the sketch as a whole, it must be remarked that it is less a 
history of the internal work (theological teaching) of the Semina- 
ry, than a partisan effort to apologize for its theology and defend 
it. Noone can read it candidly and thoughtfully, without dis- 
cerning this fact on every page. In most respects the task of 
writing the sketch could not have been committed to more satis- 
factory hands. Dr. T. G. Apple is a bold, and usually a frank, 
disciple and advocate of the doctrinal and other views peculiar to 
his school. His previous writings, and especially his concessions 
to the ultra-Lutheran, Prof. Fritschel of Iowa, have proved this. 
He has indeed learned. of late some lessons of caution, and be- 
come more reserved. Evidence of this is found in the sketch be- 
fore us. And yet he writes far more openly, and transparently 
than the author of the Sermon, ‘‘ Christ the source of salvation,”’ 
has done in that discourse, or probably would have done in such 
a historical sketch. 
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The inference of an apologetic or partisan purpose on the 
writer's mind, is seen whenever he refers by way of contrast or 
comparison to other theologies than those of his particular school. 
It seems impossible for leaders in that school to do this fairly. 
One of the peculiarities of Reformed theology during its entire 
history, is the lucid clearness with which it set forth doctrines. 
There is in it no Mercersburg obscuring of tenets to make them 
seem learned and profound, or to hide their error in the darkness 
of ambiguities or tangled brushwood of outlandish terms. Any 
intelligent reader can understand what it teaches and easily avoid 
misrepresentation. And yet it has been a vicious habit of the 
school referred to, to not only attribute views to Reformed 
theologians (really such) which they repudiate, but to charge 
them with denying, or not maintaining, such as they have ever 
held and taught. Dr. Apple has perpetrated this same wrong, 
as appears from what he says on pp. 62-3 of the Review, and 
elsewhere in his article. But this point must not turn us from 
our main object. 

To the internal history of 


The Seminary at Vork 


not three pages are given, although this period covers the frst 
twelve years of its existence (1825—1837); indeed, it might be 
said to extend virtually over fourteen years, to the fall of 1839. 
It is certainly noticeable that this portion of the theological his- 
tory is so hastily dispatched. Here there was just reason to ex- 
pect that what the external narrative of Dr. Weiser only hinted 
at, would be somewhat fully explained. Especially was the seri- 
ous winding up of the York theology era of sufficient movement 
and interest to claim some special attention. True, Dr. Apple 
alludes, as in a very casual way, to some seeming variation of the 
theology of the Seminary taught at York from the accepted ortho- 
doxy of the Church. ‘This allusion, however, only excites curi- 
Osity; it gives no clear information. And yet, with Dr. Gerhart 
at his side, it would have been easy for him to learn some facts 
which are not only interesting, but really essential to the integ- 
tity of the sketch he has furnished. Very distinctly do we re- 
member having been told by one of the students belonging to the 
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closing terms of the York period, that an effect of the tuition on 
his mind was, that he could no longer pray to Jesus Christ as 
God. Very likely he had misapprehended what was taught ; but 
such, he declared, was its effect on him. But beyond this in- 
dividual case, did Dr. Apple know of noserious difficulty between 
the Professor of Theology, at the time named, and a number of 
his students! Was Dr. Apple ignorant of any reference of the . 
case to the Synod of Philadelphia in 1839, and of its conse- 
quences? If not, why observe this dumb silence in regard to the 
whole matter? He was pledged to give the internal history 
of the school truly and faithfully. 

It is gratifying, indeed, to learn from this sketch, that the 
asserted theological variations from Reformed doctrine consisted 
“‘not so much, perhaps, in a departure from the usual definitions 
of the dogmas of the Church, as in the manner of their expla- 
nation.’’ This, we think, is correct with an emphasis. It 
is more than can be said for the theology of the school at 
Mercersburg from the year 1845 and onward. Equally gratifying 
is it to be told, that ‘‘ the peculiarities’ of the York era ‘* did not 
seem to leave any evil results in the faith of the students.”’ To 
this we could testify without emphasizing ‘‘ seem,’’ as we have 
done. So far as the subsequent public ministrations of those 
students could furnish proof in point, we are guzfe sure that their 
Reformed orthodoxy did not suffer from their theological course. 
And all who ever heard of Zacharias, Heiner, Cares, H. Wagner, 
W. A. Good, and Dr. B. C. Wolff, Gin his earlier years,) among 
the departed, not to name many whom we rejoice to have still 
- with us, preach the Gospel as they were taught to preach it by 
Dr. Mayer, and as he himself preached it, will hesitate warmly to 
endorse our testimony. How deplorable that the same cannot be 
said of the effects of Mercersburg theology on the faith of scores 
who came under its power, and through its perverting influence 
have been led ‘‘concerning the faith to become reprobate,”’ to 
abandon, after hard inward struggles, no doubt, the Church of 
their fathers, and plunge into the abyss of Rome. 

For the present but one other point can be touched in our re- 
view of the sketch; what else requires to be said being reserved 
for our May number. It refers to the new _ theological 
era of 
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The Seminary at Mercersburg. 


Properly the sketch here should begin with 1840, and should give 
some insight into the theology of the school from that starting- 
point. Strangely enough the first five or more years of this part 
of. the history are skipped. Or rather, Dr. Apple quietly assumes 
that the new departure in theolgy began at once in 1840, and de- 
veloped logically and ‘‘organically,’’ to speak in its own tongue, 
from that day onward. This is a grave mistake for what is to 
stand fora history of the times. There is abundant proof that 
in 1840 the chair of theology was taken by one whom the Church 
called to it in the confident belief that his doctrinal views were 
in full harmony with its historical faith. Equally abundant isthe 
proof that during the first years of his occupancy of that chair, 
the theological teaching of the Seminary was thoroughly Reformed, 
in the old, true sense. His inaugural address entirely justified the 
expectation that it would be. ‘That address shows, among other 
things, the ruling inner agreement in faith between all branches 
of the Reformed Church, not even excepting that branch which 
was chided some years afterwards as being in a sort of bondage 
to ‘Metaphysical Calvinism.’’ It pleads on this ground for the 
most loving codperation of those different branches with each 
other, in efforts to promote the common cause of a pure evangel- 
ical Christianity. The text-book used during 1840, and some 
years onward, was Dick's Theology. And whilst, of course, it 
may not have been unconditionally accepted at all points, it 
seems in the main to have been regarded as correct. There, are, 
also, full notes of the Professor’s remarks on various dogmas 
treated, which, whilst they must be read with due allowance for 
students’ mistakes in taking down such notes, furnish good clues 
as to the reigning character of the theology ‘zen taught in the 
Seminary at Mercersburg. And on the basis of such evidence it 
may be positively affirmed, that for several years, at least, that 
theology was substantially the same which had been previously 
inculcated, and radically different from what was subsequently 
developed. Whatever peculiar views may have been privately 
entertained, or set forth, or thought to be set forth, in some 
special publications, in the Seminary the students were taught 
essentially the old Reformed faith. 

This fact was entitled to careful notice, and the paper of Dr, 
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Apple should not mislead by making the impression that Mercers- 
burg theology was born, or begun to be brought forth in 1840. 
Even the tract on the ‘‘ Anxious Bench,’’ of 1844, proves the 
contrary by many hints scattered through it, or by fair inferences 
from statements made by the author of the Tract. These first 
four, five or six years at” Mercersburg, during which there was no 
apostasy from” our Church to Rome, should not have been so 


summarily ignored. 





Grsinus allege Uepertory, 





SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ZWINGLIAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 





THE Zwinglian Literary Society celebrated its sixth anniversary on the 
evening of March 23d, On this occasion, as heretofore, the same intense in- 
terest was manifested which has characterized the Society from the earliest 
dawn of its existence. This was especially apparent to those welcomed to 
Ursinus College Hall on the evening closing the winter term. The hall was 
well adapted to meet the wants of the most genial tastes, being finely and most 
exquisitely decorated. ‘To our amazement, we discovered, when we entered, 
the walls almost covered with flags, representing almost every nationality upon 
the globe. The stage was finely decorated with flags, and chromos of the 
founders of American liberty. In a word, if we had not known this to be Cen- 
tennial year, the appearance of the hall itself would have convinced us of the 
fact. The hall was crowded to overflowing, and all present were greatly inter- 
ested in all the exercises. 

The exercises began by Prayer, by Rev. Prof. A. S. Zerbe, 

The first man that appeared on the stage was the salutatorian, Mr. J. J- 
Fisher, who, after having offered a brief salutatory, spoke on the “ Importance 
of a Good Education.”? This speaker brought a lavish amount of argument: to 
bear upon the necessity of a good education, and very properly portrayed the 
advantages to all men alike of possessing a sound moral education. His method 
of treatment was very easy and natural, and was most readily accepted by the 
audience as was shown by the applause called forth. 

The next speaker, Mr. H. A. Mathieu, favored us with a splendid oration on 
‘Tntellectual Pleasures.”” The speaker, after briefly but appropriately intro- 
ducing his subject, brought to view the various sources of mental pleasure, and 
briefly adverted to the advantages accruing to man through the wse of such 
pleasures, and to the disadvantages, both temporal and spiritual, incurred by 
the abuse of them. The speaker had his speech interspersed with numerous 
appropriate illustrations. It was delivered in a manner well adapted to such 
a subject. 

Next in order appeared Mr. J. W. Mabry, who invited our attention to the 
«‘ Responsibility of our Nation,” a very appropriate subject for centennial year, 
His style was simple, clear and concise. After briefly hinting at the formation, 
establishment, the principles upon which it was founded, and the advantages 
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of such a form of government, he established by an elaborate argument the 
fact,as well as the greatness, of our responsibility as a nation. His delivery 
was forcible and impressive, and called forth great applause. 

Then was introduced Mr. S. M. Hench, who pronounced a eulogy on ‘‘Ursi- 
nus,” the great Reformer, after whom the institution is named, which was 
eagerly listened to by all present. He discussed the peculiar merits of this 
great Reformer with logical precision and accuracy, and conveyed the truth 
home to the minds of all in a neat, forcible and persuasive way. He has done 
justice to his subject and great credit to himself. 

After this speaker the President introduced Mr. J. F. Butler, who discoursed 
on “ The Christian’s Hope.” » This subject was well treated, and in a manner 
well adapted to the subject. The gentleman’s delivery was serious and earn- 
est, and conveyed to the minds of those present with that same moral spirit of 
sincerity which characterizes the speaker himself. 

The “ Zwinglian Oration” was delivered by G. S. Sorber. The subject was 
“Principles of Beauty.”” All have eagerly listened to his discourse, and ‘none 
have been disappointed, for it has fully come up to all reasonable expectations. 
The speaker was composed during his delivery, and acquitted himself well. 

The Benediction being’ pronouaced by Rev. Dr. Bomberger, the exercises 
were closed. 

The music for the occasion was furnished by the “‘ Eureka Orchestra,’’ from 
Allentown, under the leadership of E. Lehman Ruhe. The music furnished 

was of the finest and most elevated character, and was executed with exquisite 

skill. The ‘Eureka Orchestra,’ indeed, has done great credit to itself, and has 
furnished the best music that has ever been furnished at the college. ‘That the 
entire audience fully agrees in this sentiment, is sufficiently established by their 
constant and continuous applause. E. G. W. 


—— te - 8 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH, 





An Oration delivered at the last Anniversary of the Schaff Literary Society, 
7 By JoHN M. LEIssE, Womelsdorf, Pa. 


THE greatest safety and hope of man depends upon finding truth.” When 
Christ wished to represent Himself as the embodiment of the greatest good, He 
called Himself the Truth. One of His promises of deliverance was, that truth | 
shall make you free. If the truth, which Christ represents Azmse// to be, shall 
make us free, it becomes our sacred and solemn duty to seek it, and to live ac- 
cording to its laws. Practically, this is far from being universally acknowledged. 
Men cling to their own ideas and beliefs as though these were the final and 
absolute good, and it is with dislike that they put forth efforts to reach after 
higher truth. They say our belief is truth, when often in the hearts is the un- 
repressed feeling, ‘‘ zf our belief is not truth we donot wish any.” Simply to 
show to aman that his beliefis inconsistent with truth, is not sufficient to make 
him giveit up. Our Saviour gave both human and superhuman evidence to 
the Scribes and Pharisees that He was the Messiah, yet they would not believe 
Him. What more could He have done than He did to convince them? They 
demanded a sign from heaven; “ He rebuked them; but, nevertheless, in 
order that He might, if possible, convince them, promised to give them a sign 
—a sign which, like the deliverance of the prophet Jonah from the bowels of 
the sea monster, should be of its own kind, namely, the resurrection of the 
dead.” Still, after they even had this evidence they regarded him as a false 
prophet and an impostor. If to-day we show to a Roman Catholic, or to an 
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infidel, that his views are inconsistent with truth, is he willing to change them ? 
God reveals Himself plainly in nature andin His word. Vet proud man will 
deny His existence and providential care. All this shows that men are not in- 
clined to employ the privilege of seeking truth, but rather to hold to their own 
selfish ideas. Many people, however, are so situated, that they are rather 
called to action than contemplation, They have no time and strength for seek- 
ing truth, but are dependent on those who devote themselves to the search for. 
higher knowledge. Hence the student of truth is under obligations to himself 
and to his fellow-men, to inquire into the great laws which underlie and gov- 
ern all things. 

It is duty, first, to himself, and secondly, to his fellow-men, to test opinions 
and belief with reference to absolute truth. Just at far as he does not seek 
truth, and teach it to others, he is false to himself, and the duty laid upon him. 
Ifhe accepts ideas because they are acceptable, or convenient, or comfortable, 
or useful, though in his heart doubts whether they express a reality, he is recre- 
ant to his duty. 


This search for truth brings struggle and pain from within, reproach and 
temporary evil from without. But these are the burdens God lays upon 
us, and we have no right to evade them. Though it is our duty to seek truth 
for its own sake, yet there are several obstacles in the way of seeking and ad- 
vancing it. These obstacles arise partly within the seeker himself, and partly 
without. The first is the general aversion felt against the novelties of beliefs. 
Men will not give up a prevailing idea till they have very good reasons to 
know that is false and injurious. The burden of proof is always upon him who 
maintains a paradoxical idea. This prejudice in favor of old ideas rests largely 
on the fact that practical good and usefulness have resulted from the old 
forms. ‘The general opinion, often a check to human progress, and at times a 
security against hastily formed conclusions, holds firmly to the good already 
attained. This difficulty the student of truth must expect to meet. He has to 
face and fight a great deal of narrow, timid adherence to old and worn-out 
ways, To many, orthodoxy means truth. By orthodoxy, we mean what to 
most has seemed truth. It may be the voice of the majority, but needs not 
necessarily be the voice of God. There may be many orthodoxies. What is 
orthodoxy to a Romanist may be heresy to a Protestant, Different denomina- 
tions may have different orthodoxies, but there can be only one absolute truth. 
Although the beliefs and convictions of our fathers cannot be made criteria for 
absolute truth, yet their views are not to be wholly disregarded and lightly 
pushed aside, That a great and good man believed a thing does not make it 
so; but it does raise a strong presumption in its favor. Each man is morally 
bound to step with the utmost care in going out of the pale of the Church in 
which he was educated. It isa paramount duty to seek the real truth and not 
orthodoxy. Men are often afraid to advance the truth, lest it might injure 
others, But here we must remember that truth above all things will be best to 
men, All absolute truth will end in God. | 


If truth in the end will be injurious, then God is not true to his creature, and 
_ the whole universe is adelusion. The great test of truth is its fruit, This is 
the crowning proof that christianity is better and higher than any other system. 
It has overcome prejudice, passions, opposition, and powers. It elevated and 
civilized a vast host of people sunken deep in the mire of ignorance and bar- 
barity. Each seeming discovery must stand the test before it can claim a sure 
foundation, Another thought that often troubles the truth-seeker is that diffe- 
rent men reach such different conclusions. The human mind falls back dis- 
couraged and hopeless, from beating against its finite bounds. Why do the 
ablest guides differ? The purest and best reach opposite resuits. How can 
one be sure he is right when far better men than he have believed the contrary? 
‘One may well ask is there no absolute truth since so little concord is reached. 


nd 
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These are questions that do trouble the student and can only be answered in 
the future. “ Here we see only through a glass darkly, and know only in p7rt.”’ 
To one it may be given to know one part, to some one else another part, then 
need we wonder that we cannot reconcile them. Only in proportion as we 
rise higher and higher by the grace of God will these seeming unsurmountable 
obstacles disappear. Thus, in conclusion, it follows that amidst all obstacles 
and difficulties it is our duty to seek and proclaim truth. Only by fidelity to 
the trutb as God has given it, and by his blessing, can we accomplish the grand 
object of life. 





SPECIAL ITEMS. 


The Wint.r Term was pleasantly closed with the anniversary of the Zwin- 
glian Socicty, of which a full account, furnished by a friend, is given on a 
previous page. After a brief respite, the Spring term will open on Monday, 
April 3. The usual opening address will be delivered on Tuesday morning by 
Prof, Van Haagen, All the students will of course be promptly on hand, as 
heretofore, 





Notwithstanding the prevalence of epidemics in other sections, the 
health of those connected with the College has been remarkably good. 
Three weeks ago some effects of the Winter’s confinement to their rooms, 
and possibly of a too free indulgence in the liberal fare of the dining-room, 
without enough exercise, began to show themselves, But this was limited 
to only three or four cases, and those of few days’ duration, Our six years ex- 
perience here has proven the location a most salubrious one, and on this, as 
well as other accounts, all that could be desired. 





it was intended to have another evening of Prof. S. K, Murdock’s delightful 
readings during the Winter Term, But so many other pleasing entertainments, 
came inthe way, that Prof, M. has been put off until some early day of the next 
Term, 





BOOK NOTICES. 





From Jen. Kohler, 202 North Fourth street, Philadelphia: 

Tafel’s new and complete English-German and German-English Pocket 
Dictionary. New edition. ; 

Many years of trial have proven the value of this dictionary for beginners in 
the study of either language, and for ordinary use. It is accurate, full, and * 
convenient in size, and well deserves the reputation it enjoys. 





Thirty thousand names of German, Swiss, and other immigrants in Penn- 
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sylvariia from 1727—1776, with the dates of their arrival and the names of the 
vessels in which they came over, &c., &c. By LZ Dantel Rupp. 

In this Centennial edition of Mr. Rupp’s carefully collected names, there are 
several improvements which add to its value, and must increase its circulation. 
Among these we notice the German translation of the general introduction, and 
historical notes. The work is handsomely illustrated with plates of the Cen- 
tennial grounds and buildings in Philadelphia. 





From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia: 

Soctal Science and National Economy. By R. Ellis Thompson, M. A., 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Thompson’s work comes so warmly recommended by gentlemen of 
high reputation as scholars and lawyers who have made political economy a 
special study, that any recommendation of ours might seem superfluous, and 
any criticisms we might offer, might appear impertinent. It may, however, be 
allowed us to say that, without giving unqualified endorsement to all the au- 
thor’s views, he presents his subject in a masterly way, and advocates theories 
entitled to earnest consideration. He has at least proven that all had not been 
written on the subject that was worthy of being written, and that the science of 
social and political economy has not completed its development. | 





The National Sunday-School Teacher, for April, comes well freighted, as 
usual, with matter of great interest and value. Edited by M. C. Hazard, 
Published by Adams & Co., 147 Fifth avenue, Chicago, Each numbcr con- 
tains 48 pp. $1.50 a year. 





A Historical Sketch of Christ Church,in Union township, Adams county, 
Pa. Organized May 4th,1747. By Rev. Hohn Ault, present pastor. 

This carefully prepared sketch of the history of one of the oldest churches in 
our connection, is a valuable contribution to the annals of the Reformed (Ger- 
man) Church, The esteemed author has rendered a valuable service in com- 
piling the material here collected, and the congregation has done well in hav- 
ing the sketch published. It is to be hoped that the example thus set will be 
followed in many other cases, and interesting facts connected with our earlier 
history be thus reserved from oblivion, 





EDITORS’ DESK. 





Business Notices.—All dues on Zhe Afonthly to be forwarded by postal- 
order or check to ¥ AH, Pearsol, Esq., Lancaster, Pa, The ternis are $2.12 a 
year, (including postage,) payable in advance, and no discontinuance until 
arrearages are paid up. : 

Spectal.—Being compelled to move our residence this spring, TWENTY FULL 
SETS of The Monthly, including eight volumes from 1868—1875, are offered at 
$1.50 per volume, unbound, and the cost of expressage, or $12 per set. As the 
back volumes of Zhe Monthly are often called for, those desiring them will do 
well to avail themselves of this offer, which extends only to a limited time, 
Address the senior editor, 





During a recent ten days’ trip, we had the privilege of spending a Lord’s day 
with the Rev, F, F. Bahner, and his congregation in Milton. It was their 
Communion day, and proved a delightfully refreshing occasion, The audi- 
ences were large at each of the three services in which we participated, and the 
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attendance at the Communion most encouraging. On many accounts, the evi- 
dences of spiritual prosperity manifest were highly gratifying, and particularly 
to observe the warm, confiding attachment of the people to their young pastor. 
In the Sunday-school, also, we were cheered by signs of healthy energy, and 
successful effort. Assuredly, the Milton Reformed Church proves that a con- 
gregation may flourish without the questionable aids of ritualism; and so do 
hundreds of others in our bounds. For growth, see Monthly Summary. 





A very frank admission is found in the notice of Dr, Gerhart’s sermon in the 
Mercersburg Review for January. Mark the words: ‘It does not profess to 
speak with authority forthe Seminary. The author was not appointed by Synod 
to present the character of the present teaching in the Seminary. It has sim- 
ply the authority of one of the Professors. But its value is, erhaps, all the 
greater, because it is thus informal and free. Some will say it differs from the 
old Mercersburg system. There isa difference, all can feel that, but this ts 
owing tothe fact that certain points are not now emphasized as then,” 

This is wonderful, even though the italicising is our own—but it is wonder- 
ful without italics, It says very much, and evidently means much more than is 
said, First “a difference’ is confessed, and secondly, a reason for it is given. 
And such a reason! ‘Certain points mot emphasized now asthen!”’ They 
are still held, but not emphasized as formerly. They were once thought wor- 
thy of emphasis, and were emphasized until the whole Church was startled by 
the sound. And did its echo and effect startle the emphasizers? Were they 
alarmed by the result—especially so much of the echo as came back from the 
Romish sanctuaries into which the emphasis drove so many favorite sons of 
Mercersburg? But let all readers mark well that, whilst a difference is ad- 
mitted, it is asserted to be only one of emphasis, not of principles; one of sound, 
not of sense. 





As a fitting appendix to the above, we are glad to inform our readers that, 
at our special request, a friend fully competent for the task, has furnished a 
thorough review of Dr, Gerhart’s sermon, It came too late for the present 
number, and will appear in May. 





On our recent trip up the country, a copy of the new Eastern Hymn-book 
came under notice. So far as the hymns are concerned, we have only to say 
that it seems to be a tolerably good selection, though by no means extraordi- 
nary, considering the present advantages of compilation, One error arrested 
attention, The hymn, ‘Yet once again His sign shall be,” &c,, is not by Doaze, 
but by Cresswe/7, At least, Dr. Doane says so in his edition of Keble’s Chris- 
tian year. But the main point in regard to this new book, is the evident scheme 
to make it a means for introducing ritualism, the New-Order of Worship, into 
the Reformed Church. Let congregations be careful against being caught by 
this snare. 


There is a remarkable article very strongly commendatory of Swedenborg in 

the last Mereersburg Review. Whatisup now? Is there to be a new de- 
parture? Or is this only a diversion? The man who can give time to read- 
ing the mass of nonsense which Swedenborg wrote in his fits of religious. in- 
fatuation, must have plenty of time at command. But may be the article was 
put in only for a little variety’s sake. Besides, poor Swedenborg was not the 
only man who dreamed wild dreams, and published them in unintelligible 
paragraphs. 
But would it not be far more to to the purpose to devote thirty pages of the 
Review:to an honest attempt, at least, to answer Dr. Schneck’s book? The 
Editors may rest assured that such a Review would be far more acceptable 
than their attempt to resuscitate Swedenborg. 
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REEORMED CHURCH—WMinisterial Changes. Rev. W. fH. Willemoesler, 
Rogersville charge, Tuscarawas Co.,O.; Rev. 4. Lentzinger, Burr Oak, Mich; 
Rev, Wm. Hiehoff, Archibald, Fulton co.,O,; Rev. W. B. Sandoe, from West 
Lodi to Republic, Seneca co., O., Rev. J. Avetzsing, from Lykens, Pa., to 

Bloomfield, Perry co., Pa. : . : 








ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.—Brownbacks, Pa., Rev. W. Sorber, 6.; Carrol- 
ton, O., Rev. JZ. A. Miller, 15; Baltimore, O., Rev. Wm. Gilpin, 8; Da- 
kota, Ill., Rey. J. H. Sites, 20; Chambersburg, Pa., First Reformed Church 14; 
Fairfield, O., Rev. ¥. 47. Lefevre, 30; Wadworth, O., Rev. S. C. Goss, 15; 
Xenia, O., Rev. S. B. Yockey, 24; Mohecan, O., Rev. 4. HY. Sandoe, 24; 
Hillgrove, Darke co., O.; Rev. ¥. Steck, 10; Jefferson, O., Rev. F. Heller, 5; 
West Alexandria, O., Rev. H. 17. Herman, 3; Water St. Charge, Pa., Rev. ¥. 
A. Peters, 43; Milton, Pa., Rev. & /. Bahner, 17; of these 11 by confirma- 
tion, 5 by certificate, and 1 on renewed profession. Four were heads of fami- 
lies, one of whom was reared in the Romish Church, and another formerly 
among the Friends, (Quakers). Including these additions, the whole number 
received during the two and a half years of the present pastorate is eighty-five, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. G.W. Snyder,7; Greenville, O., Rev. &. B, Reichard, 5; 
Huntingdon, Pa., Rev. 4. G. Dole, 41. By a private letter from an Elder of 
the Huntingdon congregation, we are glad to learn that it has enjoyed a season 
of special refreshing. The happy effects of this are showing themselves not 
only in these additions to the church, but even more manifestly in the revived 
zeal and harmonious activity of the membership generally. Somerset, O., 
Rev, JZ, Laueks, 2. 


From Pleasantville, Montgomery co., Pa., an Elder writes: We have been 
favored with a manifestation of the special presence of the Lord among us. 
At our last Communion’74 were added to the church, Our esteemed Pastor, 
Bro. Weidner, is daily growing in favor.” 








The corner-stone of a new Church at Waathersy. Luzerne county, Pa., Rev. 
F. Luendeling, of Hazleton, pastor, is to be laid on Easter Monday, April 17. 





Late numbers of the “Christian Intelligcncer”’ report an unusual degree of 
spiritual interest, and large accessions to many congregations of the Reformed 
Church (Dutch) in America, which that paper ably represents. 





Died, March 15, in Carlisle, Rev. David Wolff, brother of Rev. Geo. Wolff, 
D.D., aged 46 years. His health had been failing for a year past. Bornin Adams 
co., his earlier years were spent on the farm of his parents, members of the ad- 
jacent congregation, then served by “tev. J. Sechler, by whom he was confirm- 
ed. Having completed his theological course, he was licensed in 1856 by 
East Susquehanna Classis, and located in Danville. In 1862 he removed to 
Schuylkill Haven, faithfully serving that congregation for several years, during 
which period he also labored in Mahonoy city, and was actively instrumental in 
organizing the now flourishing congregation there, served at present so accept- 
ably by Rev. H. A, Keyser. In 1867 he became Pastor of the Conewago 
Charge, near Arandtsville, Adams co., and in 1873, of the St. Petersburg 
charge, Clarion co., Pa. On the failure of his health last fall he tendered his 
resignation of that charge, but his kind and properly considerate people refused 
to accept it. He wasa sincere christian, a faithful minister and pastor, and 
a man of estimable spirit, worthy of the kind regard entertained for him by all 
who knew him. His funeral took place in Carlisle on March 17. 
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SABBATHS WITH JESUS. 





Capernaum. 


THE power or authority with which Jesus preached in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum, struck all who heard Him with astonish- 
ment. His word fell as a hammer on their consciences and hearts, 
and broke up many of the false notions of religion in which they 
had been trained by the pharisaic scribes. 

This effect was an important point gained. However far short 
the amazement caused might be of that deep conviction which 
precedes conversion and salvation, it was a first step towards it. 
For it implied aroused attention to what was preached.; It is a 
great matter to secure such attention from congregations long ac- 
customed to the stated ministrations of the Word. Such congre- 
gations are in great danger of falling into a state of spiritual stupor 
and insensibility. They have heard the same truths so long and 
so often that they cease to affect them. The ear of a miller will 
in time no longer hear the noise of the grinding. ‘Those born in 
a city do not notice the constant din and confusion of the restless, 
rattling life, along its streets. So these people of Capernaum, hav- 
ing for many years heard their Scribes read the selected lessons 
from Moses and the Prophets, (read, also, it may be, by men who 
had done it coldly and heartlessly,) attended the service as a mere 
matter of form, and therefore heedlessly. ‘‘ Having ears, they 
heard not.’’ Nor would it help the case effectually, even were 
the people themselves allowed or required to take part in the read- 
ing. Responsive services, as they are called, are no security against 
listlessness and dead formality in worshif. ‘This has been abund- 
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antly proven by actual trial. For nearly four hundred years the 
Episcopal Church has had such services. But they have been found 
a failure as a means of securing and maintaining among the peo- 
ple a livelier and more devout interest in public worship. Indeed, 
this failure is one of the pleas urged by Puseyites in excuse for 
their Romish innovations upon the ritual of the Episcopal Church. 
How unwise, therefore, are all attempts to revive a mode of wor- 
ship which is thought to need reviving, by any measures which 
ages of trial by others, and under the most favorable circum- 
stances, have proven to be vain. 

But here in Capernaum, such a drowsy, listless congregation is 
aroused. Ears long heedless give earnest attention. Hearts long 
callous are moved. The people are startled from their spiritual 
stupor; they are smitten with astonishment. The old truths of 
the law are set forth; old promisesof the Prophets are preached. 
But it is done in such a way that the old seems new, and goes 

to their inmost souls with all the freshness and power of a life just 
sprung into vigorous being. 

The pure Word of God, in its own true, heavenly sense is, like 
the song of Moses and the Lamb, eternally new. That Word, 
read or preached, is not a dead letter. He who gave it goes with 
it—for life to those who received it in humble faith ; for death to 
those who unbelievingly and stubbornly reject it. 

That the Word has such double power, that as ‘“‘a ¢wo-edged 
sword’’ it does cut into different classes of minds and hearts, is 
shown by a remarkable occurrence at this very service in the syna- 
gogue. Among the multitude present, there was a man possessed 
of the spirit of 

“¢ An unclean Devil.’’* 


His presence in such a place and at such a time may well arrest 
our notice. What has the devil to do in the house of God? Or 





* In regard to the cases of those thus possessed,so many of which are reported in the New 
Testament, the following points may be noted: 

1. That they are mentioned in a way which leaves no room to doubt their literal reality. 
They were not merely instances of insanity, or lunacy, or madness, such as frequently occur 
in our day. No merely insane person would, or could have known what the evil spirit of our 
narrative declared he knew, or would have spoken as he did. 

2. The most satisfactory explanation of these diabolical phenomena is this: It was insome 
way known to the fallen spirits that God was executing a gracious plan for the redemption of 
mankind, and that this plan involved His coming among men inthe flesh. They had some 

“knowledge or suspicion that Jesus of Nazareth was connected with the plan. And now toop- 
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what satisfaction can an evil spirit find in the company of those 
met for the worship of the Lord? One might rather suppose it 
would be the last place. where Satan or any of his subject angels 
would care to visit; that they would rather shun than seek a syna- 
gogue. And yet in this case not only is the ‘‘ unclean devil”? 
present, but the man possessed seems to have been in the habit of 
attending the service, and to have felt himself quite at home there. 
How shall this be explained? It may be accounted for in several — 
ways. 

1. Notwithstanding the man’s wretched spiritual state of bon- 
dage to the evil spirit, through his own fault, there were times 
when better feelings arose in him. He still was sensible of his 
misery, and had occasional longings for deliverance. Restless and 
wretched, he would, in his wild roamings, go occasionally to the 
Synagogue, perhaps in the hope of finding some comfort there, if 
not entire relief. Or: 

2. As the services of the synagogues were then mostly conducted ; 
even evil spirits might attend them without being much, if at all, 
disturbed. The cold, heartless formalities of the prayers, and 
readings, and preachings, would not offend them. Nay, they 
might even find diabolical satisfaction in seeing how greatly the 
worship of God was debased and perverted by those formalities. 
It was helping rather than hindering the cause of the kingdom of 
darkness to have worship maintained in this way. Those taking 
part in it would have their consciences quieted, without having 
their hearts or lives improved. Vain scribes, haughty pharisees, 
proud priests, together with the masses of common people whose 
minds were set on earthly things, all could easily keep up the out- 
ward show of piety in this way, and yet indulge their avarice, 
their pride and lusts. Satan has no more active or successful 
agents on earth than Churches dead in the self-righteousness of 
formalism. Or we may find: 


pose Him and His work, Satan also sought to make himself incarnate, and by getting direct 
personal possession of the souls and bodies of men, thwart the gracious purpose of redemp- 
tion. And God permitted itin order that Jesus might prove His power over Satan by delivering 
those possessed from his grasp. . 

3. Satan found among men those who had so far willingly yielded to sin, and had fallen so 
deeply and willfully under its power that they were fit subjects for his fiendish purpose, Into. 
such, therefore, he entered, and made them the instruments and agents of his malicious designs.. 

The more graciously God seeks tosave men, the more fiendishly Satan seeks to destroy 
them, 
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3. A third explanation in the fact that the doctrines chiefly 
dwelt upon in the synagogues of that day were such utter perver- 
sions of divine truth that evil spirits found them congenial places. 
To this that sadly significant phrase, ‘‘ Synagogues of Satan,’’ em- 
ployed in Revelation, seems to point. 


But, taking these explanations for what they may be worth, 


what chiefly impresses our minds in the narrative, is the effect of 
‘the Redeemer’s preaching upon this demoniac. He, too, or rather 
the evil spirit in him, is 

Greatly agitated 


by what Jesus said. Quietly and comfortably, we may say, as he 
had previously sat there, he cannot endure the Gospel as now 
proclaimed. With the fiendish sagacity of a fallen angel, the bad 
spirit discerned the heavenly import of the Lord’s words, and 
perceived at once that He must be the Messiah. At once he takes 
alarm. Filled with dread, and fired with rage, he cries out. He 
knows that the Redeemer of man from the death of sin must be 
the destroyer of him who, through sin, led. man into that death, 
that is, the devil. Hence the wild cry: ‘‘Let us alone; what 
have we to do with thee,’’ &c. Here is a confession of truth, but, 
devil-like, it is mingled with falsehood. The evil spirit admits 
that Jesus has power over him, even power to inflict the severest 
penalty. He refers this power to the fact that Jesus is ‘‘ the Holy 


one of God.’’ But when he claims that he has nothing to do 


with Jesus, and assumes that Jesus has consequently nothing to do 
with him, he utters what he knew to be false. This is ever the 
way of Satan and his servants. They may confess some truths, 
but do it with such perversions as turn the truth of God intoa lie. 

Jesus took pity on the wretched demoniac, and resolved to save 
him. Forthwith He rebuked the devil, commanding him to be 
silent. ‘The Lord would not permit such a spirit to witness for 
Him ; and was unwilling that the people should learn to know 
Him before they were ready to receive Him in His true character. 
He also commanded the evil spirit to come out of the man. The 
devil gave up his victim reluctantly, and not without a desperate 
effort to kill him. How often the struggle of the penitent, con- 


victed sinner is like a death struggle, and seemsas though it must . 


end in despair. But Jesus was there to protect the man, and he 


= | 
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escaped without harm. So if the broken-hearted, agonizing peni- 
tent will but cast himself on Jesus, he will be saved. 

Thus Satan was overcome in his own dominion, and one long 
held in bondage to his power was set free. Another trophy of 
Divine grace marked the history of this blessed day. Capernaum 
was witness not only to Christ’s mighty power in Word, but also 
in deed. For the rescued demoniac, at least that day, was one to 
be held in everlasting, grateful remembrance. And may we not 
hope that he cherishes the remembrance of it still, as amidst the 
joys of heaven his song of praise is brightened by the thought of 
the hour and the place in which Jesus rescued him from the thral- 
dom of sin and death. And O how blessed the reflection that this 
same Jesus is able and willing, by His Spirit and Word, to put 
forth equal power to save each one of us from that bondage of in- 
bred and cherished sin which is, if possible, a more debasing and 
deadly disease than being possessed of an evil spirit. 

If those present in the synagogue were astonished at the preach- 
ing of Jesus, they were now 


* Still more amazed 


at this proof of His power over Satan and his angels. This amaze- 
ment may at first have been merely sensational and outward won- 
der, produced by the novelty of the act, and the mysteriousness 
of the power displayed, like the effect of some surprising feat of 
magic. A little reflection, however, upon the moral character of 
the cure wrought would soon start other thoughts regarding it in 
their minds, and lead to higher and worthier conclusions. They 
would see an inward agreement between the tenor of Christ’s 
preaching and the bearing of this miracle. As the former de- 
nounced sin, and summoned men to true repentance and conver- 
sion, so the latter was a judgment inflicted upon Satan himself, 
the Prince of the kingdom of sin, and showed that Jesus was 
openly and mightily arraying Himself against that kingdom. Such 
a direct assault upon the realm of darkness they had never before 
witnessed ; such a victory over it they had never seen achieved. 
Must not He, therefore, who had gained that victory, and so 
easily, be, indeed, the very Messiah, the Prince of the house of 
David, the promised Deliverer of Israel ? 

For it is clear from the narrative, that the people of Caper- 
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naum, as represented by the congregation assembled, were of a 
very different spirit from those of Nazareth. ‘Their astonishment 
at the preaching of Jesus was honest and sincere, not that of pre- 
judiced quibblers and ill-natured foes. So their amazement at this 
miracle is that of persons open to fair impressions and genuine 
convictions. Their questions: ‘‘ What thing is this? What 
new doctrine is this ?’’ indicates admiring surprise, In one view, 
indeed, the performance of this miracle before them may be re- 
garded as a reward of the uprightness with which they had given 
heed to the Redeemer’s words; a help to their budding faith. 
This is God’s gracious way of dealing with those who welcome 
His first approach, the earliest dawning of heavenly light in their 
souls. ‘‘ He giveth more grace.’’ 

In further evidence of this happy effect of what Jesus had said 
and done on this occasion, we are told that the people went forth 
as voluntary and zealous witnesses for the Lord. They spread His 
fame through all Galilee, and so prepared the way for Him in 
other places. Whatever the offended Nazarenes might say against 
Him, these people of Capernaum bore, for the time at least, their 
warm testimony in His favor. And now the mid-day hour arrived. 
The services were closed, and the people returned to their homes, 
thinking and speaking earnestly of the wonderful things they had 
heard and seen. 

But for Jesus the Sabbath’s work was not yet done. On leay- 
ing the synagogue he accepted an invitation to the house of 
Simon Peter and Andrew. ‘‘These brother natives of Bethesda had 
recently removed to Capernaum. Peter being married, seems to have 
taken up his abode in the house of his mother-in-law, to which he 
could ask the Lord, together with James and John, as guests. 
Soon after Jesus entered the house He was told of the severe ill- 
ness of ‘‘ Peter’s wife’s mother,’? who lay prostrated by a vio- 
lent fever, as Luke, ‘‘the physician,’’ particularizes the disease. An 
appeal to His compassion and help is made on her behalf, for her 
case appears to have been considered beyond human skill. The ap- 
peal shows two things: kind sympathy with the afflicted sufferer, 
and entire confidence in the ability and willingness of Jesus to re- 
store her. Most promptly and graciously does He comply with 
their entreaty, both to reward their proper sympathy and to con- 
firm their faith in Him. His power is equal to His benevolence. 
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Going to the bed where the sick woman lay, He took her by the 
hand, thus arousing her attention and aiding her faith, ‘‘ rebuked 
the fever, lifted her up,’’ and cured her. Filled with gratitude 
and joy, she at once proceeds to minister to Jesus and the other 
guests, consecrating her recovered health to the service of Him to 
whom she owed her restoration. Thenceforth that house was as 
-ahometo Him and His disciples, and ever afforded Him a wel- 
come retreat from His labors and travels. 

How happy they whocan have Jesus with them amidst the 
domestic trials and afflictions of life! Even though their sick 
should not always be healed, (shall we say because He is not be- 
sought in faith on their behalf,) they may be comforted by His 
presence, and have their death made peaceful by His presence. 

Blessed homes which Jesus makes His abode, sanctifying them 
by His fellowship with their inmates! Thrice hallowed, joyful 
Sabbaths, which Jesus signalizes by the victories of His saving 
Word and redeeming grace! Why are not all our Sabbaths made 
thus happy and memorable? Surely not because there is no need 
of it. Nor because He is unwilling. Is it, then, because of our 
insensibility and unbelief? | 


————— 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





BY As S32: 





Tue planting of the Reformed Church upon American soil grew 
out of events in the religious condition of Europe during the 
close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Edict of Nantes, which had secured some measure of 
religious toleration to the Huguenots, otherwise called the Re- 
formed, of France, was revoked in 1685. Thereupon followed a 
period of cruelty and intolerance which attaches to the reign of 
Louis XIV. a species of atrocity equaled only by a Trajan or a 
Decius. The Revocation proclaimed that the Huguenots must 
thenceforward be of the Roman Catholic religion. Their tem- 


a 
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ples were razed to the ground; their psalms could be sung only 
under the penalty of sending the transgressors to the galleys for 
life; and their modes of public and private worship were forbid- 
den upon pain of death. The Huguenots were commanded to 
have their children baptized by a priest and educated in the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, under a fine of five hundred livres, the boys 
being dragged to Jesuit colleges and the girls to nunneries. There 
was a general proscription of Protestant teachers and booksellers ; © 
Protestant Biblesand Testaments were collected and burned; Protes- 
tant surgeons, lawyers and apothecaries were forbidden to exercise 
their calling ; and even Protestant grocers, artisans and domestics 
were interdicted. The rack, the dungeon, the guillotine, and 
every outrage which human ingenuity could devise, were called 
into aid to compel submission. To avoid the degradation to 
which they were exposed, and to escape the fiendish cruelties 
‘practiced upon them, many of the oppressed fled from France. 
Those in the south-eastern provinces crossed the borders into 
Switzerland, and either remained there or proceeded into Russia or 
Holland, or even to England and Scotland. Many in the North- 
ern provinces fled directly to England or to America. An intol- 
erant despotism drove thousands of the best citizens of France 
from their homes and transformed one of the fairest portions of 
the earth into a scene of bloodshed and violence. A French his- 
torian,* whose figures are derived from the population tables of 
that period, affirms that the persecutions preceding and following 
the Act of Revocation kept France under a perpetual St. Barthol- 
omew for about sixty years. It is believed that during that period 
more than one million Frenchmen either left the kingdom, or 
were killed, imprisoned or sent to the galleys, in their efforts to 
escape. 

The persecutions in France were contemporaneous with similar 
acts of violence in other countries in which the Protestant faith 
was gaining a foothold. Everywhere the Roman Catholics seemed 
inspired with new hope by the apparent extermination of heresy 
in France, and everywhere they were determined to resort, if need 
be, to the rack and the dungeon. In the Palatinate especially, 
the demons and furies appeared to rule with unrestricted sway. 





*M. Coqueral, Historei des Eglises du Desert. P. 497. 
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In 1686 the great Augsburg league, formed by William III. of 
Orange, by the Emperor and many princes, undertook to defend 
the borders of the empire. It was concluded that the frontiers 
could be best protected by devastating the region along the mid- 
dle-waters of the Rhine, and by turning the Palatinate intoa 
desert place. The Duke of Newberg, who had just succeeded the 
last of the Reformed princes in the Palatinate, was an ardent 
Catholic, and exercising little concern for the welfare of his Re- 
formed subjects, readily entered upon any plan which would secure 
the favor of his masters. In 1689 the Palatinate was given over 
to pillage and plunder by the French. ‘The commander, Melac, 
destroyed the walls and castle-towers of Heidelberg, and laid a 
great part of the city in ashes. The cities and villages along the 
Bergstrasse shared a similar fate. Many of the inhabitants per- 
ished in the cold, and many others who tried to rescue their goods 
were slain. In some places the people, after being compelled to 
aid in the demolition of their homes and fortifications, were driven 
out, hungry and unprotected, into an unsympathising world. 
Naturally enough, many sought in other lands that freedom and 
security which were denied them in their own. 

A Romish prince having succeeded to the electorate of the Pala- 
tinate, the influence of Romanism increased. The Catholics boldly 
confiscated the wealth, power and possessions of the Reformed 
provinces, and inflicted such injury that the Reformed Church in 
the Palatinate never afterward perfectly recovered from the loss. 
The intolerance continued to increase in intensity. The Heidel- 
berg Catechism was made the subject of angry and prolonged 
strife. The eightieth question in particular, in which the mass is 
pronounced “an accursed idolatry,’’ was violently assailed. The 
persecutors were fierce and positive, and would listen to no terms 
less than the suppression and destruction of the Catechism, as a 
book hostile to the Roman Church, and dangerous to the govern- 
ment of the State. A storm arose which threatened and nearly 
accomplished the total extinction of the Reformed Church of the 
Palatinate. In 1719 the Reformed were forbidden to worship in 
the Church of the Holy Ghost, in Heidelberg, atemple dear to 
them by the memories of the past; and in the same year the use 
of any edition of the Catechism containing the eightieth question 
was entirely prohibited—a step nearly equivalent to the entire 
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suppression of the symbol. Theentreaties of the Reformed were 
of no avail, though at a subsequent period it was restored through 
the intervention of foreign powers. ‘Thus by continued oppres- 
sion, the Reformed Church in the Palatinate declined, until, as 
says a German writer, ‘‘ finally, instead of being, as at first, the 
head of the Reformed Churches in Germany, it became the least 
considerable of the whole, and sunk, indeed, almost entirely out 
of sight.’’? Assuredly the ties which held the Reformed to the 
fatherland, were not so great but that the oppressed were justified 
in seeking other homes. 

In Switzerland the condition of things wore no brighter aspect. 
The old feuds and animosities of the Reformation period still ex- 
isted. In 1709 the doors of the Protestant Churches were forcibly 
closed by the Roman Catholics in Hannau and other places. 
Similar and additional acts of violence were committed in other 
communities. The bitterness and hostility increased, until in 1712 
a war of some magnitude broke out, staining churches and altars 
with human gore, and bringing sadness and misery to many homes. 
A truce followed, but a truce purchased at the price of freedom. 
Violence and tyranny might at any moment break out with una- 
bated fury. Thus with their co-religionists in other lands, they 
longed for some quiet retreat, shielding them from the arm of a 
grasping despotism. 

But whither should they flee? Providence pointed to the wilds 
of America. Excepting the ancient migration of Germanic peo- 
ples, and the Saxon invasion of England in the fifth century, 
the exodus which followed the religious commotions of the seven- 
teenth century is without a parallel in the history of Europe. That 
Palatinate migration, possessing such asomber yet profound inter- 
est, is still, and perhaps forever will be, unwritten. The history 
of the Huguenots after the revocation has been admirably pre- 
sented by Smiles and by Coqueral ; but for the Palatinate exodus 
a similar service has not yet been performed. We have had ser- 
mons and pamphlets, huge octavos and innumerable panegyrics 
on the Puritan pilgrim fathers. Their self-denial, stern piety and 
heroic endeavors, are known to all. We have been acquainted 
from our infancy with Plymouth Rock and the Mayflower. But 
who has portrayed in like vivid colors the no less memorable con- 
flicts and sacrifices of the early Palatinate immigrants, or how 
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many, even among the well-informed, possess a knowledge of those 
stirring events which sent their forefathers fugitives to a strange 
land? And yet the interest which drove the Reformed from the 
Rhine and the Neckar were not a whit less vital than the principles 
for which the Puritans contended, and were vastly more far-reach- 
ing than the conflicts of Presbyterians and Independents, of 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. 


I. The First Period—t1700 to 1746. 


As early as the middle of the seventeenth century a society o 
Germans, harassed by the religious wars in Europe, turned their 
course across the Atlantic, and sought in an unknown land peaceful 
homes and religious toleration. | The Swedes and Germans were 
among the earliest settlers of Pennsylvania, having even before 
the arrival of William Penn, in 1682, founded what is now a 
suburb of Philadelphia. At an early period Penn proclaimed that 
in Pennsylvania the harassed religious denominations of foreign 
lands might find an asylum from persecution. Many Germans 
had wandered from one principality to another, seeking protec- 
tion from the oppression which everywhere followed them, until 
at length the news of Penn’sinducements reached them, about 
the years 1700 to 1711. At that time many, partly for conscience’ 
sake, partly for their temporal interest, removed thither. They 
conveyed to their friends in Europe the intelligence that they 
found their expectations fully realized and were enjoying liberty of 
conscience and the benefit of afruitful country. Anhistorian of the 
State of Pennsylvania observes, that the German families who had 
come over during this time, ‘‘ soon made known by letter through- 
out all Europe the preéminent advantages, both physical and moral, 
of Penn’s province in the new world ; and many came over from 
the Palatinate and other parts of Germany, early in the eighteenth 
century, between 1700 and 1730.’’* 

While colonies were formed at different earlier periods, it was 
not until about the year 1710 that the influx of Germans reached 
any magnitude. Previous to this time, Queen Anne, of England, 
magnanimously offered had furnished protection to thousands of 
the Palatines, who, oppressed by the cruelty and extortion of 
French troops, and fled from their native homes. In 1709, there 


*Day’s Historical Collections of Pennsylvania. 
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arrived in London, nearly seven thousand of these German Prot- 
estants. They craved the assistance of the Queen, and presented 
a petition whose opening words best describe their condition: 
*“We of the distressed Palatinate, whose utter ruin was occasioned 
by the merciless cruelty of a bloody enemy, the French, whose 
prevailing powers some years ago rushing like a torrent into our 
country, overwhelmed us at once, and who, not being content 
with money and with food necessary for their occasions, not only 
dispossessed us of all support, but inhumanly burnt our homes to the | 
ground—we, being deprived of both shelter and food, were turn- 
ed into the open fields and driven with our families to seek what 
shelter we could find, being obliged to make the frozen earth our 
lodging, and the clouds our covering. ’’ It is said that an Indian 
chief, seeing them in London, and being moved to pity, offered 
them a portion of his own territory, in Schoharie, New York. 
Through the aid of the Queen and the English government, they 
were provided with means for their transportation to America, 
After a voyage of six months, during which nearly a third of their 
number perished, they arrived in America, in 1711, and settled 
in Schoharie, New York. Having endured additional privations 
here, they finally received an invitation from Governor Keith, to 
remove to Pennsylvania, whose laws, under the benign influence 
of William Penn and his successors, were more tolerant than those 
of any othercolony. About the year 1712, under the leadership 
of Conrad Weiser, they constructed rafts, floated down the Sus- 
quehanna to the mouth of the Swatara, and chose to take up their 
abode near the waters of the Tulpehocken, in Berks county. Not 
the least considerable part of the present Reformed population of 
Berks, Lebanon, and adjoining counties, is derived from the Ger- 
mans who came over at, or about, this time. 

Within the next ten years another considerable infusion occur- 
red, including Reformed, Lutherans, Moravians, Roman Catho- 
lics and Swenkfelders. They appeared in such numbers, that at 
this time James Logan, Secretary of the Proprietary, wrote: ‘We 
have, of late, a great number of Palatines poured in upon us with- 
out any recommendation or notice, which gives the country some 
uneasiness, foreigners not doing so well among us as our own 
English people.’ A year later, Jonathan Dickinson, the first 
President of the College of New Jersey, remarked: ‘‘ We are 
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daily expecting ships from London, which bring over Palatines, 
in number about six or seven thousand. We had a parcel who 
came out about five years ago, who purchased land about sixty 
miles from Philadelphia, and prove quiet and industrious.’’ From 
another letter of James Logan, 1725, it appears that some of them 
were not over-scrupulous in complying with the regulations of the 
land office: ‘‘They come in, in crowds, and as bold, indigent 
strangers from Germany, where many of them have been soldiers. 
All these go on the best vacant tracts, and seize upon them as 
places of common spoil. They rarely approach me on their ar- 
' rival, to propose to purchase, and when they are sought out and 
challenged for their rights of ocupancy, they allege it was pub- 
lished in Europe that we wanted and solicited for colonists, and 
had a superabundance ofland, and therefore they had come with- 
out the means to pay.’’ In 1727, Secretary Logan wrote that 
6,000 more Germans were expected, and he hoped ‘‘these emigra-_ 
tions may be prevented in the future by act of Parliament, else 
these colonies will in time be lost to the crown.’’ Indeed, shortly 
subsequent to thistime the Quaker government feared that the 
peace of the Province would be destroyed by the constant 
increase of strangers who were ignorant of the language and 
laws of the country, and they accordingly urged that steps be taken 
to prevent the importation of strangers (Palatines) into this or 
other of His Majesty’s dominions. The Palatines settled princi- 
pally in Montgomery, Berks, Lebanon and Lancaster counties. 
They formed in many instances the outposts. of civilization, and 
served to protect not a few English communities from the en- 
croachments of the Indians. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue will of the late John Taylor, Jr., of Zanesville, Ohio, 
bequeaths some valuable city property to the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, for the education of poor persons who give satisfac- 
tory evidence that they are called to preach. 
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DR. GERHART’S SERMON. 





WE had not been so favored as some of our readers, who have 
long since had the pleasure of reading the sermon of Dr. Gerhart 
on ‘* Christ the Source of Salvation.’’ Only at this late hour have 
we been able to get hold of this discourse ‘‘ on the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Seminary’’ over which he presides. The 
Church papers had prepared us in some sort for its contents, and 
made us eager to read it. We have read it once and again, and 
still are not sure that we grasp its meaning at all points, or that 
we truly discern the purpose of its preparation at this time. We 
have often admired the boldness, if not tact, of the author in other 
cases, in insisting that his utterances did not mean what logic, 
grammarand the dictionary would make them say. For this 
reason we shall look under the words for any occult meaning they 
might bear, and be slow to assert any positive judgments as to 
their import, and shall rather give our impressions. While we 
may not understand this sermon as the author intends his readers 
shall, we will honestly tell what it conveys to our minds as “ the 
system of doctrine taught in the Seminary.’? We were struck on 
its first perusal with the absence of the jargon, philosophical and 
theological, which it has been the wont to assure us was evidence 
of its profundity, that has marked the writings of the Mercersburg- 
Lancaster school. In its stead we are treated with the homely 
style of the better daysof the Reformed Evangelical Theology. 
It was to us as if we were reading one of our divines of thirty-five 
or forty years ago. However, we get glimpses, it is true, of what 
indicates the learner, or more properly, the zmttator, of this an- 
cient style, or rather of one who, after long disuse of the vernacu- 
lar of his childhood, now attempts to regain its use. It is as if 
the author were again attempting to use the theological nomencla- 
ture of those sermons he prepared before he began the ministry, 
or that he was wont to preach while in the West. With much 
that we find in this discourse, the intelligent members of the 
Reformed Church will heartily agree. It is the simple and direct 
utterances of what they had always heard before the flood of Mer- 
cersburg doctrinal error had submerged the old Reformed theo- 
logy. There are found here and there more or less doubtful ex- 
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pressions and slippery propositions that point away from our 
fathers’ faith, and to which we shall by and by call attention. 
Our estimate of this sermon is, that it was prepared and preached 
to do away with a widely pervading impression holding in our 
Churches, adverse to and suspicious of the orthodoxy of the teach- 
ings in the Seminary, and which not all the affidavits of its Board 
of Visitors could do away with. An apologetic view underlies the 
entire discourse throughout. ‘The necessity for such utterance 
grew, we suppose, not so immediately out of semi-centennial needs, 
as from the expansive force of the dying words of the beloved Dr. 
Schneck, warning the churches of the errors of Lancaster. It is 
an attempt to reassure the waning confidence of the Churches in 
the boasted doctrinal purity of our theological teachers. We are 
established in this, our view of the case, by the fact of its having 
been preached to the first Reformed Church, Lancaster, and the 
Salem Church, Harrisburg. Why carry coal to Newcastle? Does 
any doubt that the teaching of both these pulpits has been from 
Lord’s day to Lord’s day an echo—a resonant echo after their 
kind—of ‘‘the doctrine taught in the Seminary.’’ Surely not. 
Could it be possible that a correct idea of these much vaunted 
doctrines had never reached from the Seminary hall to the first 
Church, with such eminent conductors? Do we not all know that 
the Salem Church has been loyal to the doctrine taught in the 
Seminary, even to persecution? But the most widely heralded 
drugs, having the most wonderful curative powers, may, by their 
repeated administration, nauseate. It was necessary to sugarcoat 
the drugs. The inventors could best hide their bitterness and 
relieve the nausea. Now the Churches are assured that the ‘‘ doc- 
trines taught in the Seminary’’ are ‘‘ Echt Reformirt;’’ have 
none of that bitterness of error. We shall see whether the pun- 
gency of the native drug does not at places penetrate the coating, 
and whether the coating can make them harmless and palatable. 
This feature will call for the closest attention to every statement, 
and will require each utterance to be duly weighed. It the more 
for this reason invites careful scrutiny, and has special signifi- 
cance for the reader, and especially for those who have upheld the 
old faith and stood with its friends for the defence of the old 
paths. In an ordinary sermon, it might not be proper to invest 
each proposition with doctrinal value, but in this case it is. 
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Perhaps in ordinary cases it would not be generous to subject 
every statement to a vigorous comparison with the standards of 
the Church and past utterances of the writers. 

Really we are grateful for this sermon, be our estimate of it 
favorable or not. For years, amid assertions, denials, assurances, 
etc., we have again and often asked, what do our Professors teach a 
sometimes we were assured under official seals that it was only the 
old Reformed doctrine ; sometimes that it was Reformed doctrine 
conformed to the accepted philosophy of Germany; other times 
it was only investing it with new churchly life and a diviner 
fervor. Anon, that it was a new system, and ordained to revolution- 
ize the theological world and make its authors famous ; and then, 
too, not seldom we have been told with supercilious arrogance, 
that we were too stupid—it was not worth while to teach us ¢hzs doc- 
trine. Now, however, in the fullness of time, and for the first time, 
we have Mercersburg Theology set before us with authority, and 
over the sign-manual of one of its teachers ; whatever drawbacks 
there may be as to its satisfaction, we ave thankful. When younger 
than now, we remember to have heard the predecessors of the 
writer of this sermon in the Professional chair, preach. We re- 
member something of his own early Ptolomiac era, and this semi- 
centennial sermon strongly recalls those days. We have also, 
further, some acquaintance with the utterances of the teachers, 
who for the last thirty-five years have taught in our Seminary as, 
_ given to the world through the columns of the Messenger, the 
pages of the Mercersburg Review, tracts, sermons, volumes, etc. 
This knowledge created for us the deepest difficulties when we 
came to deal with this latest enunciation of ‘‘ the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Seminary.”’ 

Were it not for this and the suspicions that attract to the Mercers- 
burg ‘‘system’’ and to the zwyr¢¢er of this sermon, much of its con- 
tents would demand no notice. But if it, in its maz features and 
_ distinct assertions covers the entire ground of the system of theo- 
logy as taught in the Seminary, and is to be received as the 
Mercersburg system of theology, one and identical, then it differs 
from what was written and taught by the Professors before the ap-, 
pearance of Dr. Shneck’s book, in various productions from their 
pens. This isso, or words have lost their recognized meaning, ora 
change has taken place and a better and Reformed doctrine is 
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taught now in this semi-centennial era, than was taught by the 
same Doctors when tract No. 3 was published, ere the doctrine of 
the 67th Question and answer of the Heidelberg Catechism was 
impugned. We have a thought that churches would be glad to learn 
from an authoritative source whether it is claimed that ‘‘ the sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in the Seminary’’ zow zs the same and 
identical in statement and terminology with that taught by Mayer 
and Rauch, or whether that was the Ptolomaic era of our Semina- 
ry and the present is the Copernican? They would be pleased to 
know whether or not ‘‘the system’’ zow taught is that or like 
unto that; in its doctrine, taught by Nevin and Schaff, or Wolff and 
Harbaugh ; or, if not, how far back the system expounded in the 
sermon dates, or whether it has been changed, improved, abridg- 
ed, amended, enlarged or revised by the present professors ; and 
if so, in what points and to what extent. Weare led to make 
this inquiry because its fosszb/e answer might obviate for us another 
-at this time insoluble difficulty that forces itself on us in reading 
this sermon. For some reason the author deemed it meedful in 
giving ‘‘ the system of doctrine taught inthe Seminary,’’ to anta- 
gonize it sharply and forcibly with ‘‘the system’’ of the Romish 
Church. It is an undeniable historic fact that an unusually large 
proportion of the alumni of #ke Seminary graduated since the 
dawn of Mercersburg theology, or the era of the Copernican sys- 
tem, have apostatized from the Reformed Church. ‘They were 
claimed to be the elite of those graduates, and were put into influ- 
ential Churches and to positions in the Church. Now, for us, the 
trouble is how this large apostasy could take place? It is an in- 
explicable fact to us, z/ the doctrines of #izs sermon in their obvi- 
ous sense were taught those students, and this wide divergence 
from Rome insisted upon. Will the writer or the Board of Visi- 
tors rise and explain. Having read Tract No. 3, also the A/essen- 
ger,some in the Mercersburg Review, where it was understood the 
professors inthe Seminary put forth their views, we naturally, 
when we read the ‘‘ Preface’’ to the sermon, were led to expect 
that theological points that had been so much and so long can- 
vassed in those periodicals, would be clearly stated in the system 
of doctrine taught in the Seminary. We confess to some disap- — 
pointment here. We were almost as much surprised by what we 
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did of find in it as we were by what we found in it, to gratify us. 
We do not find in it the doctrine of Tract No. 3, as it respects 
baptism and its grace. If it be in the sermon after that manner, 
we have failed to discover its plainly marked features. Has there 
been a change, or was the doctrine of that notorious ‘‘ Tract”’ 
never taught as part of ‘‘the system of doctrine taught in the Semi- 
nary ?’’ It will not be asserted that the doctrine of the Tract is 
unimportant as part of ‘‘¢he system.”’ ‘It may be possible, as 
Tract No. 3 only gave a half-truth—one-side or one phase of the 
doctrine of Baptism, that this sermon gives us the other or obverse 
side of a complete system. If so, how to unite or reconcile the 
two parts is matter for the exquisitely keen logic of the accom- 
plished author. Asso much had been said, we were also disap- 
pointed in not finding something more exf/cit on the person of 
Christ and His theanthropic life, and the mode by which it is 
made over to men in regeneration. ‘There may be more than we 
have yet recognized in some harmless seeming hints. Yet we 
~ cannot see how that which, in the Review and Messenger has been 
held as one of the peculiarities of the Mercersburg system, should 
fall out of a detail of ‘‘ the system of doctrine taught in the Semi- 
nary’’ when given by authority. We actually find in the sermon 
expressions that for us set aside the necessity for such doctrine, 
and that leave us in a maze as to how much may be yet unrevealed. 
Nor do we find in the sermon any clear exhibit of the authority 

and nature of the Church. For years we who have been forbidden — 
to intrude into the arena of Mercersburg theology have supposed 
that the doctrine of the Church was fundamental to ‘‘ the system 
of doctrine taught in the Seminary.’’ Have we been mistaken ? 
We find here and there isolated expressions related to the Church, 
but they settle nothing, and may be supposed to favor more than 
one system. To us, also, is inexplicable the sz/ence of the sermon 
on the powers and gifts of the ministry. We, in the outer courts, 
were made to feel that the ministry as @ priesthood was an import- 
ant element in the plan of salvation, and that it could not be 
overlooked as insignificant in the system of doctrine. Yet if 
taught in the Seminary it has not, as we discover, been deemed 
worthy of mention here. There are other ‘‘ points’’ in theology, 
and that are supposed to inhere vitally in the system of Mercers- 
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burg theology, that do not appear to the naked eye in this exhibit 
of ‘‘the system of doctrine taught in the Seminary.’’ Perhaps we 
had no right to expect to find a complete, detailed system in a 
popular sermon, and that only ‘‘ the fundamental and principal’’ 
doctrine could be mentioned. Yet we are impelled to think that 
they, with propriety, could have filled the space given to the dis- 
ownment of Calvinism. We have been pleased to find some things 
in the sermon, and also to find that some were not there. Weare 
not pleased with some things being omitted, and are not pleased 
with some that we find there. This is only an individual judg- 
ment, and others may dissent from it. 

We shall now return to the contentsof the sermon, and to a 
consideration of ‘‘its system of doctrine as taught in the Semi- 
nary.’’ In this sermon on ‘‘ Christ the Source of Salvation,”’ 
there are statements or expressions that we are compelled to take 
exception to as not being explicit in their agreement with or op- 
posed to the teaching of the Heidelberg Catechism. No doctrine, 
or system of doctrine, should be taught in the Seminary whose 
agreement with the doctrine of the Catechism is not unquestiona- 
ble. Every statement should be made capable of accord with what 
is taught in it. Every professor is bound bya solemn oath to con- 
form his teaching to this standard. It should be a matter of con- 
science in these days of trial to strive to teach only Scriptural 
truth in the simple forms of the Catechism. We repeat it, that 
in the exceptions we may take to the statements of this sermon, 
we are not sure that we understand the author as fe means we 
shall. What we hold him to say is the conception his words con- 
vey to our mind. Personally, we have only the kindest relation 
to the teachers in the Seminary, and would shun doing them a 
wrong or to misrepresent them, as we would shun dishonor or sin. 

Our jirst exception is taken to the statement on page eleven: 
Christ ts the real Saviour, inasmuch as He, though made sin and 
bearing the curse of God, ts the first man saved from the power of 
sin. He saved Himself, and He was saved. He saved Himself 
by Lis sinless suffering and sinless obedience; and He was saved 
by the love of God, through perfect communion with his father. 
From this not very intelligible extract,we get one fact intended— 
that Christ was by Himself—by His sinless suffering and 
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sinless obedience, saved from the power of sin. Js it the teaching 
of our Catechism that Christ died to save Himsejf? 1s it the teach- 
ing of God’s Word? The term, save, seems to be used of Christ 
as it does of any sinner, and this is assured by His being said to 
be-the jirst man saved. Is there then no difference between the 
-humanity God took to Himself when He became man, and the 
humanity that the sinner receives by za/ura/ generation? If so, 
for what value passes the conception by the Holy Ghost in the 
Virgin ? The angel announced to the Virgin (Luke 1: 35),‘‘that 
-holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God.”’ If the child Christ Jesus be holy, why is it necessary that 
He be saved. His sufferings are declared to be ‘‘sinless.’’ We 
ask, how could the justice of God demand from a_ sinless being 
suffering for z/se/f? Further, He could not save Himself unless 
Jost,’ and if He was a sinner, then He could not save others, 
-and was, consequently, no Saviour at all, either for Himself or 
others. Before He suffered on the cross, God said, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased.’”?’ Howcould He be 
saved by the love of the Father, and through perfect communion 
with Him, (whatever all this may mean,) if that love never was 
forfeited, or that communion never interrupted only by His be- 
coming sin for us. We do not-now remember one single passage 
of God’s Word that ascribes Christ’s ozwz salvation to Himself. 
He is said times without number to have died for others, but 
never to save Himself. He is in all cases. spoken of as the God- 
‘man, who was holy, harmless, and free from sin. He is said in 
taking our nature on Himself to have taken the Zkeness of human 
flesh. Our Catechism, in answer to the 15th question, declares 
Christ to be ‘‘ very man and perfectly righteous.’? We do not 
know how the writer of the sermon may explain his words or 
‘avoid the meaning we find in them. If it be merely a metaphysi- 
cal conceit, we do not believe that it should form a part in the 
system of doctrine taught in the Seminary. Were this true, we 
‘see not any value.in the miracle of the conception. All that we 
have held to be beautiful, true and divine in the Scripture narra- 
tive, amounts only to a silly legend or a meaningless myth. We 
-have so far in our lives, until now, never met the assertion in this 
extract but in Socinian writers, and such as have a proclivity in 
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that direction. In all the teaching from Reformed pulpits we 
never heard it. While it was our privilege to listen to ‘‘ the sys- 
tem of doctrine then:taught in the Seminary,’’ we never heard 
even an allusion to such anidea. The faith of the Reformed 
Church is in a God-man, whose human nature was made holy@by 
the divine conception, who, being holy and without sin, could. 
atone for others. When, as the High-priest of our salvation, He 

made atonement, it was for the sin of others, and not His own. 

That the Divine person was not, and could not, without stain and 

impurity, be allied to a nature which was itself actually under the 

power of sin. If their statement be as we understand it, then it 

must be believed. to be an error, as it will overthrow the faith of 
those who feel the need of a Saviour, ‘‘ who is at once very wise 

and perfectly righteous, and also really and truly the eternal 

God.”’ 

: II. 

Not anywhere in this sermon that professes with authority to 
tell us what is ‘‘ the system of doctrine taught in the Seminary,”’ 
can be found such declarations as appeared in the Jessenger not 
beyond the memory of even young men, when it was declared that 
the death of Christ on the cross was not the ONLY ground of salva- 
tion; and yet, on page 13 of the sermon, we read: ‘‘ Emphasis 
is put on His birth and on Fits resurrection as really as on Lis 
death; on His baptism as well as His teaching ; on fis temptation 
of the devil in the wilderness as well as on His miracles; on fis 
entrance into the realm of the dead as well as the shedding of His 
blood on the cross. We emphasize all these facts as part of our 
Lora’s redeeming work.’’ Thisis doing indirectly what was done 
directly inthe Messenger. For ourselves, we do not know how 
to appreciate an emphasis that covers a//, and yet makes no one — 
part preéminent. It is emphasis that has no force, and had as 
well not be. While every part and every fact of our Lord’s divine- 
human life, from its conception to its glorification, is the object 
of the Christian’s most profound veneration and love; while 
every act of His life is dear to the faith and conduces to the salva- 
tion of the world, we do not see where the doctrine a¢ present taught 
in the Seminary achieves what has not always been done and 
taught in the Reformed Church, except where the present teaching 
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errs in that it does zof emphasize the death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ on the cross as the only ground of our salvation. Our Cate- 
chism undeniably does emphasize the death of Christ. So does 
the Word of God. Our Catechism and those of us who hold the 
old* faith, and who were taught in the Seminary before the em- 
phasis was virtually removed by spreading it over all his life and 
deeds, were taught to look upon the entire divine-human life of 
our Lord as sublimely great and pure. Our faith was taught and 
still does follow Him lovingly and adoringly from the cradle at 
Bethlehem to His throne in glory at His Father’s right hand. 
But as redeemed and blood-ransomed sinners, our faith lingers 
longest and pours out the purest devotion at the cross on Calvary, 
This is as our Catechism teaches us in the answer to the 67th 
question. Weare constrained to hold that the doctrine xow 
taught in the Seminary is wrong and an innovation. It is opposed 
to the Catechism, and is not consonant with the Word of God, in 
which, while every part of our Lord’s life is set forth for our love 
and faith, the suffering and dying is alone made emphatic. It 
may be new and striking to deny this; but it is not wise, and will 
cover up the cross, and with that asin-atoning Saviour. We admit 
that all parts of our Lord’s life are full of interest—its infancy 
and its glory, and it were imperfect without all—yet the centre— 
the crown, is the cross—is the death. There the ransom is paid. 
There it is where the sin-bearer achieved His victory, and cried, 
“* It ts finished.’’ ‘The redeemed in heaven when they look back 
over that marvelous life of Him at whose feet they now in glory 
cast their crowns and are moved to take up their harps to give 
utterances to their surcharged hearts and accompany its golden 
notes with their own glad voices, speak not so tenderly and 
sweetly of His throne and glory as of His cross that glimmers far 
away on Calvary. His birth, resurrection, baptism, teaching, — 
temptations, miracles, ‘‘ descent unto hades,’’ are not by them 
emphasized as in the Seminary. It is the Lamb that was slain,. 
that washed them in “77s blood, who loved them and gave Him- 
self for them, and thus only can they relieve their hearts and 
magnify their sorrows. If ‘‘the system of doctrine taught in the 
Seminary’’ does not ‘‘/ay sétress’’ on the death of Christ, the 
Catechism certainly does—the Reformed Church always has and 
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now does—the saints and angels around the Saviour’s glorified 
throne do, and so ought all true believers. 
: ITI. 


Our next exception is to the words on page 16, ‘* We maintain 
not only that salvation proceedsYrom the personal Christ glorified in 
heaven, but also that there ts no source other and deeper than f1e. 
There is no power, no grace, no love, back of Himself.’ If we are 
allowed to take these words at their usual acceptation, we cannot 
understand them as in accordance with the Scriptures or our 
Catechism. We understand by ‘‘ the personal Christ glorified,”’ 
the God man, not in His preéxistent state, but as the Word made 
flesh. To this mediator between God and man is never ascribed 
the first cause or source of our salvation. He always declared that 
He was sent of His Father. We are assured that the love of God 
is the source of salvation, and that God so loved the world that 
He gave His son to redeem it. If the extract had reference to 
any place, decree or council of the Godhead before the world was 
made, then we only say the language was unfortunate ; but such 
cannot be the reference of the words. Our Catechism, question 
31, says: ‘‘ He is ordained of God the Father, and anointed with 
the Holy Ghost, who, by the sacrifice of God, has redeemed us.”’ 
We have heard it said, in Reformed pulpits, that salvation was a 
purpose of the love of the Father, and which Christ, the Son of 
God, voluntarily undertook to accomplish ; that God's love was 
the source of salvation, and that in some sense in becoming man 
Christ humbled Himself and came to do God’s will by dying. If 
there were three personal Gods who acted independently, and 
each had his own work—if the Son had not learned obedience— 
then we could understand the exclusive words of the extract. But 
as it is, we do not see how God the Father and God the Holy 
Ghost are ruled out. If it was only meant that the obedience and 
death of Christ were the ground of our salvation, why not say so. 
Even the headship of Christ over all things is given Him now in 
His glorified state of God the Father. We are not heresy hun- 
ters. We have no wish to charge with error, but we cannot with 
God’s word in our hands, and holding for truth our Catechism, 
see how it is possible thus to rule God the Father and God the 
Holy Ghost out of the whole purpose of redemption, and that 
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declares there is no love and no grace back of the God-man as. 


constituted by the assumption of our nature by the Son of God. 
We are told that the controversy of thirty years in the Reformed 
Church rests on, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ.’’ If this means’ to 
say that those who object to such wnwarranted statements as we 
find here, do not hold to the Catechism and the Word of God in 
giving all the honor and glory to the Saviour these required, 
then the writer is in error and makes a false issue. If he means 
to say that they hold to the Christ of the Gospel against all such as 


make an ideal Christ out of their-inner consciousness, and would: 
foist him on the Catechism and the Gospel—if he means that. 


they oppose a metaphysical way of salvation that departs from the 
simple teachings of the Bible and the Catechism, then it is true, 
but not otherwise, and it is not proper so to represent it. 

IV, 


We do not take exception to the words on page 25, declaring’ 


that the salvation that Christ bestows is ‘‘ free.’’? This we believe 
without condition ; but we do not see how it can be so if the 
teaching of Tract No. 3 be correct, and the special priesthood of 
the ministry be true. Here at this point we are made to suffer 
from the defect of this sermon in zof telling us what the system of 
doctrine zow taught in the Seminary says of the powers of that 
priesthood, and of the grace of the Sacraments. If by the salva- 


tion of Christ being free is meant that a sinner who believes in’ 


Christ receives eternal life without the necessary intervention of 
any human agency, and may be saved in spite of all opposition— 
that by faith alone he shall be saved, though sacerdotally denied 
the sacraments, we consent. We do not here discuss the value of 
sacramental grace or the authority or necessity of m¢ntsteréa/inter- 
vention. We only say that ifa man may and can come to Christ 


and be saved by faith without any human mediator or mediators, 


then it is free, otherwise not ; for if human authority or a human 


will comes between the sinner and Christ, then the salvation is not’ 


free. He depends on the will, the option, the act of creatures. 
_ We regret that we cannot have the teaching of the Seminary here. 
Our view of the teaching*we have heard and read otherwise, is 
that according to the teaching of the Seminary, salvation is zof 
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V. . 

We yet take exception to the statement on page 33: ‘‘ We teach. 
with all the Reformers of the sixteenth century that Christ saves. 
men by His Spirit through the Word and sacraments, in the commu. 
nion of His Church.”’ 

The ground of our exception may be ow/y verbal, but it may be 
found in the 6sth question and answer to the Catechism: ‘‘Siace, 
then, we are made partakers of Christ and all His benefits by faith 
ONLY, whence doth this faith proceed ? 

‘* From the Holy Ghost who works faith in our hearts by the 
preaching of the Gospel, and confirms it by the use of the sacraments.’ 
If this is what the sermon intended tosay was the doctrine taught 
in the Seminary, why were not words related in the same 
way, so that no mistake could be made by the unwary. If we 
have read the Reformers of the sixteenth century aright, they agree 
with the teaching of our Catechism on this question. We are 
sure that an apostle said, ‘‘ By grace are ye saved through /ath, 
and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.’’ Paul told the 
jailer, ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.”’ 
Afterward: he baptized. him to.‘‘ confirm’ his faith. Weare of 
the opinion that the extract from the sermon makes an unwar- 
ranted addition to the teaching of the Scripture,when it is added, 
‘cand sacramentsin the communion of His Church,’’ and in so far 
departs from that ‘‘ form of sound words’’ recognized by our, 
Church as rightly interpreting those’Scriptures. Its harm is, that. 
such error or addition makes the salvation of the Gospel entirely. 
dependent on an outward means of grace, and gives an unscriptu- 
ral weight to the sacraments, which are only precious and a bless- 
ing in that position where Christ placed them. 

Having thus frankly avowed our exceptions to some of the state- 
ments of this sermon, and in their stead argued for the old form. 
of the old truths, we may have applied. to us an illustration that. 
may. be found on the 6th and 7th pages of this sermon, drawn from. 
the history of the science of astronomy. We may be told that. 
theology is a science, and has changed since. the days before the 
Mercersburg era. It is the truth of God and the ground of. our 
faith that we areconcerned for, and no change that removes or 
weakens these can be from Christ, the head: We are in theology 
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willing to be ctassed with those who uphold the old Reformed 
system. The comparison of astronomy with theology is not, and 
will not, hold. Our Bible, our Catechism, and our Reformed 
faith, makes Christ the centre of our system—Christ crucified but 
now risen and glorified. They and the sacraments, the ministry 
and the Church, revolve around Him, and draw their light from 
Him. No sirs—the Church of God has no Ptolomaic era under 
the Gospel. The system of human philosophy and theology may 
have, and they do change and pass away; and so will it be with 
the ‘‘ system of doctrine taught in the Seminary ’’ now, in so far 
as it is changed from the old truth. All of it that does not spring 
from and have its form and life in the Word of God, as that Word 
is set forth in the Catechism, must perish. PRESBYTER. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR MAY. 





Lesson VI, May 4. Acts 3: 12-26. The Power of Jesus’ Name. 


THE healing of the lame man, as set forth in the last Lesson, 
had the happy effects: first, of directing the attention of the peo- 
ple to the Apostles as preachers of the Gospel of Jesus ; secondly, 
of leading the people to think favorably of the Apostles them- 
selves ;. and hence, thirdly, of securing for the Apostles a measure 
of personal influence over the multitude. These were some of the 
moral results which the ascended Lord designed to secure by the 
miracle wrought. 

But the case involved some danger, too, and particularly in the 
way of being abused or perverted by the people into an occasion 
of undue admiration and praise of the Apostles, by whose hands 
the miracle had been performed. Instead of seeing the power 
and mercy of God in it, they seemed likely to give all the credit 
of it to man How common a mistake this is; and it is as serious, 
hurtful, as it is common. Man-worship is one of the faults and 
sins of mankind. It is as dishonorable to God as the hero-wore- 
ship of the ancient heathen. 

The Apostles immediately saw the danger, and tried to avert it, 
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and lead the minds and hearts of the people to a right improve- 
ment of the whole case. The Lesson now before us shows how 
they did this. Verse 12. ‘‘ Men of Israe/’’ should not have 
marveled at what had been done. The history of God’s deal- 
ings with their nation, though many ages past, was full of such 
wonders. And that history, recorded in their own Scriptures, 
clearly taught them that those wonders were wrought by God. 
But how prone the unbelieving and wayward heart of man is to 
forget the lessons thus taught. (Ps. 78: 2, 12, 32, 40 44). 

Note the zeal of the Apostles for the glory of God. Instead of 
letting themselves be flattered or lifted up in pride by the admi- 
ration of the people, they endeavored to turn their thoughts to 
God, and especially to God in Jesus Christ. Human flattery and 
praise are very tempting to the natural heart, but should always 
be resisted. ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name give glory, for Thy mercy, and Thy truth’s sake (Ps. 115: 
1). Herod failed to do this, and was fearfully punished (Acts 
I2: 21-23). 

Verse 13. Peter mentions God in this way in order the better 
to win the attention of the people, who were the children of the 
patriarchs named, and in order to impress them with the truth, 
that the God of Abraham was the Father of Jesus Christ. By 
convincing them of this, the way would be prepared for leading 
them to believe in Jesus. This was the great end desired. 

‘* Glorified,’ that is, made glorious, caused the excellence, 
grace, truth of Jesus, His claims as the true Messiah of God, the 
true Prophet, Priest and King of mankind, made all this, and 
whatever else belonged to Him, to shine forth, so that men would 
be compelled, as it were, to see it and acknowledge Him to be 
‘‘the Son of God,” ‘God manifest in the flesh,’’ ‘‘ the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His person.’’ 
Just as the brightness of any object, like that of the sun, attracts 
attention to it, makes men recognize it by its glory, so God 
glorified Jesus in the way mentioned. He was thus made ‘‘ the 
day-spring from on high,’’ ‘‘ the Sun of righteousness.”’ 

Verses 14-16. As witnesses for God, the Apostles fearlessly 
told the people the truth, though it bore heavily against them. 
They had been guilty, so far as they were concerned, of murder- 
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ing Jesus, and it was needful that they should see and feel the 
greatness of theirsin. It.might offend them to be thus directly 
accused ; for sinners who love sin more than God are apt to get 
angry when so plainly addressed. But Peter did not shrink from 
duty on that account. 

All the praise of the lame man’s cure is givento Jesus. ‘‘ As. 
name’’ means Jesus Himself, for He was what His name expressed. 
When a man gives his name to a bond or note, he pledges him- 
self by it. ‘‘ Faith in His name ;’’ that is, becausewe believe in 
Him, rely on Him and His power. Jesus did it through us, be- 
cause we have faith in Him. It was not done by any power or 
virtue of our own. Hence the Apostles tried to get the people to 
look to, believe in, and glorify God in Christ, for what had been 
done. 

Verses 17-21. In 17 he seeks to encourage those of the multi- 
tude who may have shown signs of sorrow or remorse for their 
sins. Sins of ignorance are yet sins, for we might and should 
know better. But they are not as bad, personally, as sins against 
clear light and knowledge.—18. Whilst on the part of the peo- 
ple the death of Christ was a murder, on the part of God it was 
permitted as an atoning sacrifice for sin.—19. Note here the 
earnest call to repentance and conversion. Repent, that is, know, 
deeply feel, and be truly sorry for your sins, especially as. done 
against God, and as in themselves most grievous and vile. Let 
it be a sincere hearty sorrow, not a mere momentary excitement 
or feeling. And to prove its sincerity, ‘‘ de converted,”’ yield to 
the convictions of God’s truth, and to the workings of His grace, 
His Spirit, in you, and truly turn, in mind, heart, and life, from 
sin unto God in Christ. This, of course, involves a thorough 
renewal of their spirit, or regeneration. For in their case regen- 
eration and conversion would necessarily go together, as in the 
case of all adults. Baptism is not mentioned here, because true 
repentance and conversion are more important, and should 
always precede baptism. But it is implied, for every one who 
truly repents and is really converted, will obey the Lord’s com- 
mands. ‘The pardon of sins is certainly promised to those who 
truly repent and are converted. God, and He only, forgives sins. 
No sacerdotal absolution is needed ; it rather interferes between 
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—the sinner and his Saviour. ‘‘ Plotted out,’’ a figure of speech 
taken from the custom of keeping accounts against debtors.—2o. 
Jesus will come again. Be ready to meet Him.—2r1. In His glo- 
rified human nature, Jesus is now in heaven; nowhere, at no 
time on earth, either in Sacraments, or anywhere else on earth: 
(See Heidelberg Catechism, Questions 46, 47, 48.) ‘‘ Zimes of 
restitution of all things which God hath spoken, &c.’’ Be careful 
to take all this together. It teaches that God will dring to pass, 
set up or establish, all He has foretold and promised. ‘‘ Resti- 
tution’’ does not mean restoration, in the Universalist sense. That 
would overthrow and destroy all that God hath spoken by His 
prophets. (See verse 23 below.) 

Verses 22-24. The Apostle proves what he said by Scripture 
(Deuteron. 18: 15, 18, 19). This is the best authority, and 
highest. All should heed and obey the Gospel of Jesus. He in 
His Gospel has taught the whole counsel of God. There we have 
the only true foundation of faith, of what we should believe as 
God’s truth. And it is plainly revealed. Nothing should be 
added to it, or taken from it. The reason of contradictory views 
in regard to fundamental doctrine does not lie in the Gospel, but 
in the fact that men form their own opinions, or theories, or phi- 
losophy, and then try to make the Gospel square with them.— 
23. Whoever rejects Jesus and His truth, rejects the only 
way of salvation, and must perish. (See Hebrews 2: 1-3; 
10:3) 28,' 29. 

Verses 25, 26. How great our responsibility, and how strong 
the encouragement here given. 


Lesson VII. May%14. Acts 4: 8-22. Christian courage. 


Whilst Jesus, the ascended Redeemer, was carrying forward 
His work of grace, and being glorified, as in the last few Lessons, 
the enemies of His cause are busy in devising means to oppose it. 
It is sad to see the priests taking the lead in this opposition. But 
whenever such priests become selfish, and hold to their office for 
their own glory, they will think more of their own interests than 
of the honor of God and the salvation of souls. And as they may 
often have earthly authority and power in their hands, it becomes 
dangerous to withstand them. At such times the true servants of 
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the Lord need great wisdom and courage. This is illustrated by 
our Lesson. | 

Verses 8-12. The apostles had been arrested and put in prison 
for preaching Jesus, and were left there all night. It was dark in 
the prison, but doubtless the Lord was their light. The next 
morning they are brought before the Jewish court. See who were 
to be their judges, jury, &c., in verses 5, 6: Think with what 
countenances that court looked on the apostles, and that the apos- 
tles saw that their case was already settled without a hearing. Such 
judges generally care little for truth or justice. It was a trying 
hour for the apostles. Peter’s courage failed him at the trial of 
Jesus. Will it stand here? Yes, for ‘‘ the Holy Ghost’’ inspires 
him. Jesus had promised this. (See Luke 12: 11, 12.) Learn 
how to get courage and strength when needed. So inspired Peter, 
v. 8, 9, speaks boldly in defence of what had been done. It re- 
quired strong courage to tell those angry judges what is said in 
verses 9-11. It was not disrespectful to their office to tell them 
the truth. They, too, needed to repent and be converted, though 
they were priests. Verse 12 sets forth a fundamental doctrine, 
and should be prayerfully pondered. Have you sought and 
found this salvation ? 

Verses 13-18. The Christian boldness (not impudence) of the 
apostles, made the court feel that they had earnest, strong-hearted 
men to deal with. The priests, and those with them, also knew 
that the people sympathized with the righteous cause of the apos- 
tles. Hence they were afraid to proceed too harshly in the case. 
Such bad men and judges are mostly. cowards at heart. A sense 
of right will not restrain them; not the fear of God, but the fear 
of man will. (Verses 16,21.) Note their perplexity. Really it 
looks as though they were on trial, rather than Peter and John, 
and feared the result. So they were; and they were, in fact, con- 
victed. They could say nothing against the cure of the lameman, 
nothing justly against the character and conduct of the apostles. 
And yet were bent on hindering the cause. So they threatened; 
vain threats; and commanded, unjust commands; and then let 
Peter, &c., go, supposing they could frighten them from doing 
their duty. | 

Verse 19. Bravely and truly spoken. How wise the answer. 
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How firm the courage shown. No blustering bravado, but asim- 
ple, solemn declaration that they would do their duty, come what 
might. Even a high-priest, and priests have no right to forbid 
the performance of a plain duty ; andif they arrogate such autho- 
rity, they are not to be gbeyed. Nevertheless, proper authority, 
exercised in harmony with the Word of God, is not to be de- 
spised, but duly respected. Here every one must be very careful 
not to act in a self-willed, obstinate way, but be calmly and 
prayerfully sure of being right. : 
Verses 21, 22. More threatening. Such arbitrary, arrogant 
judges are prone to this. They judge others by themselves ; think 
every one as timid, time-serving as themselves.—22. But, whilst 
the priests were thus outdone, and put to shame, God was glori- 
fied. He knows how to make the wrath of man to praise Him. 
He rewarded the apostles for their courage and steadfastness. 
Ever remember this case, should your faith and steadfastness be 
put to trial. 


Lesson VITI. May 21. Acts 4: 23-37. Christian fellowship. 


Here we get an insight into the inner, social life and fellowship 
of the early Church, that is, of the first Christians. By carefully 
noting what is stated, we may learn many interesting and import- 
ant facts regarding their religious customs and worship. It may 
be taken for granted that their usages were in close accordance 
with the example and will of Jesus, and the mind of the Spirit ; 
they must, then, be worthy of our special study, and may be safely 
followed. 

Verse 23. They were glad to get away from that court, and 
those priests; and no wonder. Zo their own company—their fel- 
low disciples of Jesus. The Psalmist says, ‘¢T love them that love 
Thee.’’ See the Hymn, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,’’ &c. They 
went because: 1) they desired to relieve the minds of the disci- 
ples; 2) they needed sympathy ; 3) they felt sure of finding com- 
fort there. Reported all; to gratify them, to let them know what 
might be expected, to prepare their minds for coming trials, and 
to encourage the disciples by letting them know how the Lord 
had stood by and supported them. 

Verses 24-30... A prayer of thanksgiving. It flowed out of the 
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fullness of their hearts. Such prayers are-the best. It is not said 
who led in the prayer. But as it was evidently a free prayer, but 
~one of the number must have spoken, the rest following in devout 
thought. Hence we read: lifted up their vozce, not voices. This 
is the way our Reformed fathers prayed, and they found it very 
edifying. The people never thought of complaining that by 
praying in this way they had no part inthe worship. Rather did 
they feel that they could better join in worship in this way, be 
more devout, than amidst the confusion which attends all speak- 
ing the prayer aloud. Now note the parts of this prayer, as a 
kind of Apostolic pattern: | 

1. A proper address to God, as having all power over heaven 
and earth. 

2. They praise Him, and seek comfort for themselves by calling 
to mind a cheering prophecy (Psalm 2, They that know the Scrip- — 
‘tures best find in them the best helps to prayer, both as to matter 
and form.) | 

3. (Verses 27, 28.) They apply the prophecy to Jesus, and thus 
acknowledge God’s hand in its fulfillment. 

4. They lay their trouble and danger before the Lord. (v. 29.) 

5. They supplicate God for grace and strength to meet all 
‘boldly. 7 | 

6. They entreat Him effectually to carry on the good work of 
the Lord Jesus. (v. 30.) 

Verse 3x. An immediate, wonderful answer. Another outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, much like that on the day of Pentecost. 
Its great effect upon the disciples was also similar. They received 
what they desired, courage for Christ. Are you timid, afraid to 
‘do some work for Jesus? Pray for needful grace. He will be- 
stow it. : 

Verses 32-35. Further blessed effects of their earnest prayer. 
Instead of being scattered by sacerdotal threatenings, they were 
‘bound more closely together, for their dangers had driven them 
closer to Jesus. They shared their burdens and comforts ; pro- 
voked each other to love and good works. Seasons of religious 
persecution naturally lead to this. It does not follow from this 
verse that Christians should give up their personal rights in pro- 
perty, &c. No socialism or communism is taught in the Scriptures. 
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But they are to feel themselves the Lord’s stewards for His glory 
and the good of others; to feel that they, and what they possess, 
is not their own to hold and use selfishly for themselves. 

Verse 33. By prayer and charity they grew in spiritual strength. 
In a congregation where prayer and loving zeal abound, the testi- 
mony for Jesus will have special power. Great grace makes 
strong and effective preachers and workers for Christ. The more 
such grace is cherished, the more it grows. 

Verses 36, 37. A special case illustrating the ruling spirit. So 
Joses (which means, the Lord helps,) became Barnabas, ason of 
consolation, With a new nature or spirit he got a new name. 
Be willing and pray that you may be a Barnabas. God will help 
you. | . 


Lesson LX. May 28. Acts 5: 1-11. Lying unto God. 


A lesson of solemn warning. Study it with fear and prayer. 
The Bible honestly and faithfully reports the evil, as well as the 
good, of those professing to be the people of the Lord. 

Verses 1, 2. Not all the nominal members of the early Church 
were sincere Christians, any more than now. Then, too, there 
were tares among the wheat. Note that their names are men- 
tioned ; no false charity in concealing them. They pretended 
that they were giving all; and they did it with studied deception. 
They had consulted and agreed together. How often people of 
some wealth pretend to by giving all they are able to the cause 
of Christ. A lie may be aczed as well as spoken. 

Verses 3, 4. The Spirit revealed the fraud to Peter. It is Satan 
who tempts to such sins ; but those who commit them are guilty 
of yielding to him. Resist the devil and he will flee from you. 
The lie was against the Holy Ghost, for it was He who prompted 
them to give; so they meant and hoped to deceive the Spirit, who 
is God. The worst thing in sin is that in the deepest sense it is, 
against God. (Ps. 51: 4.) This is mostly forgotten. But God 
knows and marks it. Bear this in mind. When tempted, think 
as Joseph did: How can I do this wicked thing and sin against 
God.—Verse,4. There was no rule or law requiring early Chris- 
tians to sell all. Sin starts ina bad heart.. Crush the serpent 
there. Ananias and his wife wished to seem liberal and devoted ;. 
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but were really covetous. Some Christians are very miserly, and 
yet wish to appear very pious. 

Verse 5. A dreadful judgment swiftly executed. Every sinner’s 
life is in God’s power. Remember this. No wonder all were 
smitten with fear. The Lord taught His people, that though He 
had died to save sinners, He hated sin.—Verse 6. A solemn, 
awful burial. What have Universalists to say about a case like 
this? And yet ‘‘ God is love,’’ but His love is holy and righteous, 

Verse 7. The Lord seems to have so ordered it, that the case 
might be the more solemn a warning. She came, expecting to 
find her husband there. How must the congregation have felt on 
seeing her enter! | 

Verse 8. An opportunity is given her to clear herself of the 
guilt. But she declined, despised it. 

Verses 9, 10. Fearful sentence, dreadful doom. Peter had a 
tender heart, we all know that ; but he must be faithful, and the 
Spirit directed him. Well, dead, and buried, all in one short 
hour.’’ ‘*I am afraid when I think of Thy judgments, O 
_Lord!’’ ‘* Behold the goodness and the severity of God.” 
But remember, ‘‘God is angry with the sinner every day.”’ 
(See Luke 13: 1-5.) 

Verse 11. ‘‘Fear upon the Church.’’ The awful cases wrought a 
good effect. They were taken earnestly to heart. They learned that 
‘¢ the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ’’ gave no license to sin ; rather 
that it laid those on whom it was bestowed underall the greater obli- 
gations to be holy. (See Rom. 6: 1, 2.) Fear ‘‘on all that heard.”’ 
Thus it would secure the Church against hypocritical professors. 

The whole Lesson contains the most solemn admonitions against 
lying. This sin is too common, and often regarded too lightly. God 
requires ‘‘truth in the inward parts.’’ It was by lying, sin was 
brought into the world, and the whole life of a sinful world is a lie, 
The devil is called the father of lies, and lying is to be detested as we 
would hate Satan. The Bible pronounces a dreadful doom against 
liars. (Revelation e1: 18.) How carefully should all watch and 
pray, lest they fall by this temptation. Learn from your childhood 
to speak and act truthfully and sincerely. There is no excuse, at 
any time, or under any circumstances, for lying; that is, for 
knowingly and willfully speaking untruth. 
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FIFTY YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT LANCASTER, PA. 





(Second Paper.) . 


RESUMING the review of Dr. Apple’s sketch of the zuterna/his- 
tory of the Seminary, it will be proper to add a few more state- 
ments to the point with which our former article closed, namely, 
Dr. Apple’s virtual oversight of the theology of the Institution 
during nearly the first five years of its work in Mercersburg. Or, 
to speak more precisely, his tacit but false assumption, that the 
history of Mercersburg theology, in the special sense, begins with 
1840, the year when Dr. Nevin took the chair of dogmatics in the 
institution. This mistake is as great as it is inexcusable. Many 
pages of proofs could be cited to show beyond contradiction, that 
for more than four years, at least, from 1840 on, not only were 
the peculiar tenets, subsequently avowed, which mark Mercers- 
burg theology of advocated, but that the old faith of the Re- 
formed Church was taught and maintained in regard to all vital 
points. ‘The Principle of Protestantism’’ (Dr. Schaff’s inaugu- 
ral address), contained some views upon tradition which gave 
offense at the time, but which were afterwards satisfactorily ex- 
plained. That address, however, was not delivered until October, 
1844, and was not published until 1845. And whatever excep- 
tions were taken at the time to some things regarding tradition in 
the address, it set forth on other more fundamental points, views 
which were in full accordance with the distinctive fundamental 
doctrines of Evangelical Reformed Protestantism. A specimen 
of them will be given below. It is certainly remarkable that Dr. 
Apple could pass over the theology of this address, and especially 
some very emphatic assertions made in the preface to the transla-- 
tion of it by Dr. Nevin, with merely naming the tract. And it 
is still more notable and hard to reconcile with the facts in the 
case, that in his mere reference to it as an ‘‘ able production,’’ he 
could say that the author of it showed himself “‘ fully prepared to 
fall in with the vezgning thought on this subject in the Seminary,”’ 
We have emphasized “ reigning thought’’ because it needs expla- 
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nation. What ‘‘reigning thought?’’ Plainly it is meant to say 
that subsequent Mercersburg theology was then already enthroned 
there. This now we unqualifiedly deny, and support the denial 
by evidence which must be admitted to be conclusive. 

Not to go further back, our first citation to show what theology 
and theological spirit reigned at Mercersburg during 1840-5, is 
taken from views of the leading theological teacher there, pub- 
lished in 1844. Let every reader carefully ponder them. They 
have reference to revivals of religion: 

‘‘For such speczal showers of grace, it is the privilege of the 
Church to hope, and her duty to pray at all times. To call in 
question either the reality or desirableness of them, is a monstrous 
skepticism, that may be said to border on the sin of open infi- 
delity itself. They are the natural product of the proper life of 
the Church. Wherever the spirit of true Christianity is rightly 
understood, and faithfully applied, it may be expected to gene- 
rate revivals in this form ; though in proportion to the measure of 
this faithful. use, it may be said, the ordinary and the extraordi- 
nary,as here distinguished, will be found continually coming closer 
together, till in the end they may appear almost identical, and 
the Church shall seem to bask, as on the ‘* Delectable moun- 
tains,’’ in the perpetual sunlight of heaven itself. This may be 
denominated of a truth, her ‘‘ best state,’’ and, we may add, her 
most true, proper, and natural state. Churches that hate revivals, 
may be said emphatically to ‘‘love death.’’ Every faithful pastor — 
will be concerned to see his ministrations crowned with such effu- 
sions of God’s spirit, and will stand prepared at the same time to 
hail with joy the first indications of their approach, and to put 
forth special efforts for the purpose of turning them to the largest. 
account. 

‘Tf need be, they may (the efforts) involve, to some extent, 
modes of action entirely zew ,; it is not the mere circumstance of 
novelty, of course, that forms the true ground of objection to 
‘‘ new measures,’’ technically so-called, but the spirit, life, prin- 
ciples, of a certain system rather, as old as Christianity itself, 
which the measures thus designated are found to embedy and re-. 
present. * * * Meetings for prayer will naturally be multi- 
plied. The call for preaching will be increased. Protracted 
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meetings, as they are called, may be required. Visiting from 
house to house, and direct personal conversation with sinners, on 
the state of their souls, are carried forward, of course, with more 
diligence and vigor than before. Sermons and exhortations may 
be expected to become more earnest and pungent. A greater 
amount of feeling will prevail in meetings. It will become neces- 
sary to have special conferences with the awakened. All thisis a 
simple extension of the process by which the ordinary life of the 
Church is to be maintained, made necessary by the special out- 
pouring of God’s spirit, and fairly comprehended from first to 
last, in the system of the Catechism as distinguished from the 
system of the Bench.’’ (The Anxious Bench, pp. 140-1.) 

‘‘For a Church or a minister ¢o oppose prayer meetings, or efforts 
to send the Gospel to the heathen, or efforts to raise up faithful 
ministers, or to’circulate Bibles and tracts for the promotion of 
genuine godliness at home, zs fo oppose Christ. We hear, it is 
true, of Churches and ministers that look upon all these things as 
fanaticism, while they pretend to honor the good old way of the 
Catechism. But such ministers and Churches, in the emphatic 
language of the apostle, ‘ lie, and do not the truth.” They honor 
neither the Catechism, nor the Bible, nor Christ.’ (The Anx- 
ious Bench, pp. 138-9.) 

‘¢ Popery started, in the beginning, under forms apparently the 
most innocent and safe. What might seem to be, for instance, 
more rational and becoming than the sign of the cross, as used by 
Christians on all occasions in the early Church? And yet, when 
the corruptions of Rome were thrown off by the Protestant world 
in the sixteenth century, this and other similar forms were required 
to pass away with the general mass. And why is it that the sign 
of the cross, as once used, is now counted a dangerous supersti- 
tion, zot to be permitted among Protestants? Simply decause zt 
falls naturally over to that vast system of abuses, of which tt forms 
a part in the Romish Church. ‘Thus it represents that system, and 
furnishes a specimen of it constitutionally, under the most plausi- 
ble shape.’’ (The Anxious Bench, pp. 9, 1o.)* 


* What a peculiar sensation it would have caused had Dr. Apple quoted this passage, by 
way of illustrating the internal history of the Theological Seminary in his address on the inter- 
esting semi-centennial occasion, in the College chapel, with its ornamental crucifixes, or 
crosses, all decked with flowers ! 
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These extracts, and the little work from which they are made, 
supply material for real history. They very clearly show what was 
the ‘‘ reigning thought ’’ of the theology of the Seminary during 
the period to which they belong. And one might as well look for 
gold in cucumbers as search for anything like them in the Mer- 
cersburg theology which was afterwards sown and raised on the 
same local soil. Not very far from where the Theological Semi- 
nary now stands, farmers raise tobacco where their fathers raised 
wheat. It would be as rational to argue that the tobacco is an 
improved development of the earlier cereal crops, as to argue that 
later Mercersburg theology is but the advanced outgrowth of the 
system of thought to which the sentiments above quoted belong. 
And yet the author of the sketch under review would have us all 
believe that'the Mercersburg theology he and his associates now 
hold, began its course in 1840! He would gravely claim that the 
theology practically exhibited in the new-order of worship in 1866, 
is the same as that of ‘‘ The Anxious Bench ”’ of 1844! 

Why did Dr. Apple ignore, in his sketch, so rich a source of 
historical information, so strong a reflection of ‘the reigning 
thought’’ of Mercersburg theology, during 1840-5 ? 

But let us pass on a year or two and see what sort of testimony 
the ‘‘ Principle of Protestantism affords, especially the preface to 
the English translation ; see what the ‘“‘ reigning thought ’’ of the 
Theological Seminary was then. And here it will be noticed at 
once, that the avowed purpose and aim of that tract were scientifi- 
cally to set forth and defend evangelical Protestantism, particu- 
larly of the Reformed type, in its fundamental principles and 
dogmas, against the assaults of Popery, Puseyism, and modern in- 
fidelity. Accordingly, the author introduces his theme with a 
declaration like the following: ‘‘I may say, then, comprehen- 
sively, that the foundation on which I stand, since by the grace of 
God I have come to any clear consciousness of religion and theo- 
logy, is no other than che orthodox Protestant, or what tn my view 
is the same, the Reformed Catholic fatth, as it was preached \oudly 
and powerfully by the Reformers of the sixteenth century, or 
rather by the Spirit of God in their persons, at once purifying 
the Church from the springs of its primitive life, and raising it 
besides into a new and higher form. Ujon this ancient, venerable 
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rock, accordingly, against whose front so many hostile waves have 
already been broken, J propose to build, with Divine help, in my 
present vocation; making due account at the same time of the 
past history of our Church as a medium of instruction, and having 
constant respect, also, to the special wants of our own country 
and our own age.’’ 

This assuredly indicates with unequivocal explicitness that 
‘‘the reigning thought ’’’ of the Institution was believed to be in 
harmony with genuine orthodox Reformed theology as long main- 
tained in our Church, and that this thought should still rule. 

It will be unnecessary to show by special quotations that in 
harmony with this avowal, the subsequent treatment of the theme 
clearly develops and earnestly vindicates the dogmas of the Bible 
as the supreme rule of faith, and justification by faith in Jesus 
Christ in their old, generally accepted, Reformed sense, as the 
fundamental principles of evangelical Protestantism. 

Further light upon ‘‘the reigning thought ’’ of the Theological 
Seminary at the time, is shed by assertions like the following, 
found in the preface of the translator of the tract under notice. 

‘‘ Ecclesiasticism as held by Rome and Oxford is, indeed, a 
terrible error.”’ 

‘¢ The position that religion is an individual interest, a strictly 
personal concern, a question between man singly and his Maker, 
is one which it would be treason to the Gospel to reject. He 
that believes shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.”’ 

‘¢Tt is, indeed, an abominable usurpation when the Church 
claims to be the source of truth for the single Christian, sepa- 
rately from the Bible, or the absolutely infallible interpreter of 
the sense of the Bible itself: and so requires him to yield his 
judgment blindly to her authority and tradition.”’ 

‘*The Church may err, and every man is bound to exercise 
his own reason in things pertaining to his salvation.”’ 

‘¢ Private judgment, or, if any one please, the use of the Bible 
in this form (in communion with the life of the true Church,) is 
a sacred right, to be parted with for no price by those whom the 
truth has made free ; but it can hold only in the element of true 
Church authority.” 
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‘‘ The very nature of the Papacy is, that it sacrifices the rights 
of the individual wholly to the authority of the Church, which so 
far at the same time becomes false and dead. Puseyism is but a 
return towards the same error. We need not this.’’ 

‘¢ Has not the Church, in fact, gone backward at times instead 
of forwards? Have not doctrines been obscured? Has not 
Christianity been vastly corrupted? And what shall we say of 
the law of progress in view of such fact? Does the great Roman 
- apostasy constitute part of the development of Christ’s body? Is 
the tenth century to be held in advance of the third ?”’ 

But enough has been quoted to show what sort of theology was 
taught at Mercersburg, down at least to March 4,1845. Enough 
also to indicate the ‘‘ reigning thought’”’ of the institution at that 
time, taking, as we are warranted in doing, such sentiments as a 
fair and candid exhibition of that thought. And doing this, it is 
easy to understand why no apostasies to Rome or high-church 
(Puseyite) Episcopacy occurred from among the students un- 
der the instructions of the school at that time. Those apos- 
tasies did not begin until five or more years later. D. Schnebly 
belonged to the class of 1850; C. H. Albert and A. C. Christ- 
man to the class of 1851; M. A. Stewart to that of 1852; the 
others to much later classes. J. S. Ermentrout, indeed, was a 
member of the class of 1848, but he remained firm in the faith for 
many years before his defection. 

And yet Dr. Apple would persuade us to believe that his pecu- 
liar theology began its historical course in 1840. Had views like 
those above cited been steadfastly maintained in the school he 
represents, there would have been no such chapters in our Re- 
formed Church History of America as must now be written by any 
honest and faithful chronicler of the past twenty years. 

The fact is, that whatever errors may have been privately en- 
tertained, Mercersburg theology did not fairly show its hand un- 
til about 1849-50. Then was the beginning of the flood. But 
even then it came in such form, under such disguises of contra- 
_dictory declarations, of yeas and nays in quick succession, of ar- 
ticles on Cyprian and the Sect System, of Early Christianity and 
Zwingli no radical, that many were deceived under the charitable 
desire and effort to put the best construction on doubtful things, 
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and partly, also, through their unwillingness to believe that such 
monstrous heresies could be inculcated within the walls of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church. But to contend 
that the Mercersburg theology of 1850-60, as it ventured to ex- 
hibit itself in articles by leaders of the movement during those 
ten years, was the theology of the Seminary during 1840-5 is 
worse than preposterous ; it is guileful. 

As already intimated, the special pleading of Dr. Aivaiot S 
sketch in apology for his theology has no present interest for us. 
It would be easy to meet and successfully controvert all he tries 
to say in defense of the peculiar tenets of his school. Just now, 
however, the claims of the sketch to be Azstorica/ is the main point 
which demands attention. So, passing over all else, including 
some very vulnerable statements, we next briefly notice a point of 
marked discrepancy between his assertion and Dr. Weiser’s state- 
ment as to the prevalent feeling in our Church in regard to the 
new theology movement. Dr. Weiser frankly recognizes the 
fact that the movement has caused prolonged and serious agita- 
tion and strife. Dr. Apple, on the contrary, affirms that in 1863 
‘‘ the discussions of the Church question had reached their re- 
sults. The Church had pretty much settled down in its own po- 
sition, had attained a status.’’ Dr. Weiser is right; Dr. Apple 
is wrong. So much again for the value of his historical sketch. 

Once more: There was special reason why Dr. Apple should. 
have devoted a paragraph, if only of a dozen or two lines, to the | 
growing fondness which has, of late years particularly, sprung up 
between Mercersburg theology and Lutheranism, emphatically 
that of Prof. Fritschel, of Iowa. The dalliance of the two with 
each other is well known to Dr. A., and has been so open that it 
has attracted considerable attention. It is an interesting, as well 
as significant, phenomenon, and belongs quite as vitally to the 
internal history of the institution as many other facts or fancies 
introduced. 

It were amusing but for the painfully serious memories awak- 
ened, to mark how curtly Dr. Apple disposes of the apostasies to 
Rome which are so intimately connected with the internal history 
he is sketching. The distasteful fact is thus dispatched: ‘* That 
its history was even attended with great dangers, and some loss, 
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(the italicising our own) was natural.’’ Swme Joss, indeed! Ten 
or fifteen ministers of the Gospel, including sons and brothers of 
the professors—that was some loss. Nothing more to be said on 
that dark theme? Yes, a little more—it was natural. Is this 
writing history, or manufacturing it? 

In but a single sentence we must protest against the attempt to 
make Dr. Rauch responsible in any way for Mercersburg theology ; 
he never taught any views involving it, even by distant impli- 
cation. 

In conclusion it may be fairly asserted that the sketch reviewed, 
whilst professing to be a historical portraiture of the internal his- 
tory of the Theological Seminary, is in reality little more than an 
attorney’s defense of a sadly embarrassed client. Mercersburg 
theology has reached a point where it finds itself put on the de- 
fensive. Here we have, not a history, but a partisan apology and 
vindication. Those who read the sketch may learn how adroitly 
a skillful hand may cover and palliate the errors of his scheme. 
But if they look into it for a faithful narrative of actual facts, they 
will be disappointed and misled. This is to be regretted for two 
reasons ; namely: First, for the false present impressions which 
will be made. But still more, for the grave mistakes into which 
the sketch may lead some future inquirers after truth. For both 
these effects, the errors of omission and commission with which 
the writer is chargeable, it is to be deprecated that the whole 
truth in the case was not frankly and unreservedly told. 


A SOUL cannot have a good look, nor hear a good word from 
heaven, but Satan murmurs at it; he murmurs and mutters at 
every act of pitying grace, of preventing grace, of supporting 
grace, of strengthening grace, and of comforting grace, that God 
exercises toward poor souls: he murmurs at every sip, at every 
drop, at every crumb of mercy that God bestows. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM. 





Address at the opening of the Spring Term of Ursinus College, by 
PROF. JOHN VAN HAAGEN. 


It is difficult to determine, in a purely speculative way, the only 
proper relation between Church and State. On the one hand, the 
two are so different in their origin in the end they respectively 
aim at, and in the means employed by each for the attainment of 
this end, that their relation seems to be, if not one of absolute 
antagonism, at least one of absolute indifference. But to settle 
the difficulty in this way would be to make room only for others 
far more perplexing, if not wholly insurmountable, for a dualism 
that would leave no rational ground for either Church or State. 
The supernatural and the natural, the spiritual interests and the 
temporal, the sphere of justice and the sphere of love, cannot be 
regarded as conflicting with each other, but must be conceived of 
as being harmoniously united, and as codperating harmoniously — 
for the attainment of one result: the realization of the idea of 
the world, both for its own good and for the glory of its Creator. 
That there is a close inward relation between Church and State is 
plain, from the fact that both may be represented in one and the 
same individual; and this fact, together with the necessary as- 
sumption of the world’s ideal unity, leads to the conclusion that, 
though empirically, they never have been externally commensu- 
rate, yet normally, it must be the aim, as it is to the interest of 
both, to make them so. Only when this result has been reached 
is a conflict between the two spheres no longer conceivable ; then 
they will be united, as it were, like body and soul, each taking 
care of the other by taking care of itself, and each rejoicing in 
the prosperity of the other. 
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But as yet the State contains many discordant elements. It has 
not only irreligious, as well as religious citizens, but the religious 
‘themselves are made up of Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, 
Pagans, each striving with more or less earnestness to extend its 
own creed and power. And the question, What position the 
State ought to occupy in relation to all these antagonistic forces, 
seems to us very puzzling, indeed. Nor do we think that this 
question is anywhere practically settled in a wholly satisfactory 
way, not in States with a so-called State Church, where all citi- 
zens not belonging to this Church are, at best, only tolerated, 
and the State, though they are her true children, no less than the 
others, holds a sort of step-motherly relation to them—for here 
the State reminds us of a house divided against itself—nor yet in 
States where, as for example in the United States of America, no 
distinction is made between the different religions, but all are 
treated as being equally good, and entitled, therefore, to the same 
rights and privileges; because any individual who should hold 
such religious views would be almost universally charged with be- 
ing absolutely irreligious, and the same charge would hold good 
also against such a State. If, as all Christians believe, Christi- 
anity is really what it professes to be, the only true religion, 
then Christian citizens cannot but expect of the State an acknow- 
ledgment of this fact, and a State that has come to the knowledge 
of the fact that the Christian is also the best citizen, must, for the 
sake of justice and its own proper interest, favor Christianity above 
all other religions, and must give its hearty support to all right- 
ful efforts for the extension of the same. However highly, there- 
fore, we may think of the relation of Church and State in our 
own land, and however much America may be in the advance of 
other nations in this respect, too, we must not think that we have 
already reached perfection. The repeated efforts that have been 
made by Christian denominations to secure a formal recognition 
of Christianity by the constitution, plainly prove that Christianity 
Claims the right of asking something more of the State than to 
be /e/t alone-simply. Christianity, at least, is not and cannot be 
satisfied with being acknowledged merely as a religion among 
many others. It claims, and to be true to itself it must claim, to 
be the only religion, both for time and for eternity. It identifies 
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itself with the kingdom of God, and all the world beside, whether 
religious or irreligious, it boldly denounces as the kingdom of 
Satan, and in doing so is conscious of being faithful only to the 
words of its divine Master: ‘‘ He that is not for us is against 
us, and he that gathereth not, scattereth.’’ Christianity, therefore, 
though the religion of peace, has been from its very beginning, is 
now, and ever will be to the end of time, openly at war with the 
whole outside of the irreligious and religious world ; nor will the 
sword of the Christian spirit be sheathed until humanity is brought 
into one fold under one shepherd. Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, 
Infidels of all sorts, may, indeed, tolerate Christianity without 
becoming involved in a contradiction with themselves; but 
should Christianity grant only so much as the right of existence 
to any of these, it would thereby acknowledge itself to be no less 
particular and transient than they, and would cease to be the 
Christianity of the Bible, for that is absolute and eternal, like 
Christ Himself, the only begotten and eternal Son of God. And 
if we bear in mind, moreover, that Christianity is not a system of | 
doctrines only, but in the highest sense a principle of life also, 
molding both the intellect and the will, in short, the entire man, 
so that he even. eats and drinks to the glory of God, we plainly 
see that, through Christian citizens, Christianity enters the life 
of the State, and that with the natural and necessary tendency of 
bringing the same into full harmony with its own character ; and a 
State which, in a positive or negative way, opposes this tendency, - 
cannot, if judged from a Christian standpoint, be regarded as the 
best possible. 

The name, Christian state, which is so much coveted is, there- 
fore, in our opinion, not yet applicable to any existing state; to 
be applicable, Church and State must cover each other externally ; 
that is, all citizens must ‘be Christians. But to christianize its 
people, is not in the power of the State. This must of necessity 
fail in every attempt of that sort, simply because it has not the 
means required for the work. Compulsion, direct or indirect, is 
all it can make use of, and this, when employed as a means of 
propagating Christianity, is not only altogether powerless, but 
pernicious to both Church and State; to the former, because, 
unable to effect a change of heart, it brings in hypocrites and 
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forestalls that free, inward acceptation of the Gospel which alone 
can make men Christians: that is, living members of the body of 
Christ ; to the latter, because it imposes on the people the worst 
kind of slavery. Setting aside the individual conscience, and 
ignoring man’s personal responsibility in matters of faith, such 
compulsion involves the State in a contradiction with right and 
justice, its own foundation-principle, and must sooner or later lead 
to ruin. It is the Church, with its divinely appointed means of 
grace, especially its free Gospel of peace and love, to which alone 
must be intrusted the work of christianizing the State. And only 
when we have come to see this clearly, shall we be able to under- 
stand the singularly characteristic position of the framers of the 
American Constituton ; then we shall fully appreciate their wisdom 
in this respect, and be disposed, moreover, to guard with more 
vigilance and fidelity than ever, that precious legacy, the separa- 
tion of Church and State; precious, not because it is all we desire or 
hope for, but because it is only an acknowledgment of what is as 
yet an objective fact, which, if an evil, becomes like every other 
evil, all the greater and more powerful when ignored or denied. 
In America, as it seems to us, the consciousness that, on the one 
hand, Church and State ought ultimately to be united and that on 
the other, they are not and cannot be united now, is about equally 
strong. And this double consciousness will prove, we hope, to be 
not only the most powerful check upon the evils resulting from 
the separation, but also the strongest, and against all error in its 
operation best guarded incentive to a patient but untiring zeal in 
the work of removing the discordant elements and thereby bring 
Church and State, though slowly yet steadily nearer and nearer — 
- together, until, in a mutual loving embrace, they be joined never 
more to part. The zeal of Chistians to extend the triumphs of 
the Gospel, though natural and proper, often degenerates, as 
history abundantly proves, into impatience and fanaticism. But 
whenever the sword of the Spirit is exchanged for the arm of the 
flesh, the victories achieved by the latter are not victories of the 
Church over the world, but of the world over the Church, which 
has itself become worldly. In America, therefore, where the 
State favors no one religious body in particular, but equally pro- 
tects all, and where all are in this way made to depend for their pros- 
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perity upon their own resources and strength, Christians know- 
ing the power of the truth as it is in Jesus over the hearts of all 
men, and humbly trusting to the operation of His power through 
the preaching of the Gospel and the manifestation of the same in 
their own consistent lives, have far less to fear, and much more 
to hope for a final complete triumph of their cause, than in any 
other land. They need but be faithful in keeping and in properly 
using what they have and the promise will be verified to them: 
‘*Unto every one that hath shall be given and he shall have 
abundance.’’ 

But just here it is that a new difficulty arises. Americans are 
satisfied with, yea grateful for what they have; their civil and re- 
ligious liberties are as dear to them as life itself, but this very fact 
suggests the thought of the possibility of losing them, particularly 
when it is known that the keeping of them is not intrusted to men. 
of our own feelings and convictions only, but in a large measure, 
at least, to such as do not and cannot love, though they may, and 
in fact often do, highly praise them. We need not fear so much, 
perhaps, an open enemy. But we must arm ourselves so much 
the more strongly against that subtle secret foe in our midst, that 
‘¢ Holy Mother’’ who, in Holy Garments, at Holy Altars, with 
Holy Incense and Holy Water, and a thousand other Holy things 
—with the aid moreover of Saints in Heaven and Saints on earth 
and Saints in purgatory, seeks to enslave, in many unknown and 
unknowable ways, God’s free, Holy Spirit, who, through Protes- 
tant faith, made men free, and led them to establish this our free 
State in correspondence to a free faith and a free Church. This 
foe is no other than the Roman Catholic Church, that libertine 
enemy of all personal liberty! How, it may be asked, did she 
come to establish herself on the free soil of America, and how is 
it possible for her to thrive here? History can answer the first 
part of this question, but not so easily the latter. This, in one 
view, confounds us, American freedom, if it has any rational 
ground, any solid foundation, is but the legitimate offspring of 
Protestantism, in which, for the first time in the history of the 
world, the difficult problem respecting the relation of freedom 
and authority, found its full, and for all times, satisfactory solution. 
The religious freedom thus established, through the Reformation, 
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we regard as being also the principle and foundation of American 
civil freedom. And on this assumption we can understand why 
it is that American institutions have no parallel in history. Greece 
and Rome were once free, but not like America. Theirs was, so 
to speak, a freedom of the flesh; ours, we trust, is that of the 
‘Spirit, and therefore, though theirs soon decayed and fell, ours 
may stand and escape corruption. But the Church of Rome con- 
demns the Reformation, together with all civil and religious free- 
dom. And how, then, can she feel herself so much at home in 
America? Would you not have expected her condition here to 
be very much like that of a lonely little sparrow which is some- 
times seen fluttering about the vessel at mid ocean, wet, cold, and 
hungry, finding no rest for the sole of its foot, until its strength 
fails and the waves of the sea swallow it? American air is cer- 
tainly no more congenial to Roman Catholic lungs than water to 
those of the sparrow. And were the nature of the Catholic Church 
throughout as definitely fixed as that of birds and most other liv- 
ing beings, she could hardly have survived here long. But such 
is by no means the case. Proteus-like she can change her form 
and adapt herself most plainly to outward circumstances. Fowl 
to-day, she is fish to-morrow, and should you touch feather or 
fin, she would be neither. But this mutability of her outward 
form does in no way affect her real inward nature. The former 
serves only to conceal, if necessary, the latter. It is, so to speak, 
only a coat of many colors, which dazzles or perplexes the eye of 
the observer, and hides from his gaze the less comely, and to most 
eyes, even very unsightly, but wholly immutable parts underneath, 
that are never exposed except when it is felt that there is strength 
enough to challenge, rebuke and silence all criticism. Would you 
see the Romish Church in all her naked deformity, look at her as 
she appears in history, particularly in her ‘‘ sacrum officium,’’ the 
Court of the Inquisition, that monstrous institution, which under 
the pretext of Christian zeal, devoured for many centuries with 
beastly fury, thousands of innocent victims in almost every Chris- 
tian land. In Spain alone there were, according to Florente’s 
history, from 1481—1808, 31,912 persons burned alive—17,659 
in effigy, and 291,456 had severe penalties inflicted on them. 
Portugal, India, the Netherlands, Germany,. Italy, and even 
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America, particularly Mexico, Carthagena and Lima, bear a like 
record of this most inhuman and bloodthirsty court, in which 
Pope Paul IV. saw the only means of saving the Catholic Church. 

But is it fair, it may be asked, to make the Catholic Church of 
to-day responsible for crimes and errors of the past? Has not 
the world generally, and with it also the Romish Church, acquired 
more correct and loftier views of the sanctity of religious freedom 
and personal rights, so that it is folly to suppose she would ever 
again endanger these, even if she could. Weanswer: She has 
not only not made any progress in this respect, but she can make 
none. Such progress involves her dissolution—it leaves her no 
ground on which to stand. Religions freedomand personal rights 
would so completely destroy the whole foundation of the hierar- 
chy that it would have to fall and bury beneath its ruins the 
whole Roman Catholic Church at once. This is a fact of which 
she is herself indeed most clearly conscious. She cares but little 
for any contradictions in matters of faith and practice with which 
she may be chargeable and charged, so long as her absolutely un- 
questionable authorityin these matters remainsunimpaired. That 
there are, and always have been, many grave errors in Roman 
Catholicism, is known and generally acknowledged by all Pro- 
testants. But the opinion with regard to these errors often is, that 
they are not essential at all to Roman Catholic faith ; that they 
are only very loosely connected with the Church, so that when- 
ever she may wish to purge herself of them, she may do so with- 
out undergoing any material change. ‘They are often conceived 
of as grounded only in ignorance, and it is hoped that as the 
world progresses, and intelligence becomes more widely diffused, 
they will pass away, soto speak, of themselves, leaving the Church, 
however, in all essentials, just what she was before. And not un- 
frequently what is thus supposed to be essential, is regarded, too, 
» as being in the highest sense Christian, and worthy therefore of 
universal acceptation. Were these views correct, then no doubt 
the Romish Church would yet, sooner or later, become what for 
many centuries she has so vainly boasted to be, the only one 
Holy Catholic Church, without which there is no salvation, and 
Protestants had, in that case, better give up their untenable posi- 
tion and seek to,return as speedily as possible to the loving bosom 
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of their ‘‘ Holy Mother.’’ But the facts are altogether different. 
Those errors are of a far more serious nature, and not so easily” 
stripped off. What Protestants, and the Gospel, too, regard as of 
minor importance, the outward organization of the visible Church, 
Roman Catholicism has made the sine qua non of salvation. The 
Hierarchical Constitution is the highest dogma of the Romish 
Church, and this, with all it involves, she must, for the love of 
herself, ever hold fast. It is her formal, and properly, her only 
principle. Examining this principle in one or two aspects only, 
we shall find that there is in the Catholic Church no room at all 
for religious or civil freedom, and that consequently there is pro- 
perly no room for her in America. Roman Catholicism and 
American liberty are absolutely incompatible. 

Because the Protestant Church regards the Holy Scriptures as 
the only and the absolute zomen of faith, containing not only all 
that is necessary to faith for salvation, but containing this, more- 

over, in such a form that all who-will, may understand it as bee 
ing not a dead record of past events only, but an ever-living 
word, spoken, as it were, anew by the Holy Ghost with living and 
life giving powers to every one that will give heed to it, convinc- 
ing and convicting the conscience in such a way that the voice of 
the latter is made to accord fully with that of the former, and 
that to stop the ear against one is to stop it against both. Pro- 
_testant faith, thus grounded, is the highest personal act conceiva- 
ble, an exercise of the greatest and purest freedom imaginable— 
a free personal surrender to the truth for the sake of the truth. 
But now, in opposition to all this, what place do the Scriptures 
hold in the Roman Catholic Church, with her infallible hierarchy ? 
and for what sort of faith does she leave room? In theory, the 
Scriptures are acknowledged ; in practice, they are almost wholly 
set aside. They are held to be dark, unintelligible, insufficient, 
perplexing, and misleading the minds of the laity, as it is sup- 
posed, the use of them by the latter is forbidden. Being hard to 
understand, they only serve, it is feared, to lead the people into 
heresy, especially ‘‘ Protestant heresy.’’ The Scriptures must be 
supplemented and interpreted by tradition. Scripture and tradi- 
tion are said to be coérdinate, that is, of equally absolute autho- 
rity; but in case of a conflict between these two‘absolute autho- 
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rities, one must, after all, yield to the other, and here Scripture 
always yields to tradition. The Church, says Rome, is infallible ; 
what it has always believed must be true; to doubt this, is the 
greatest sin. By the word Church, however, the hierarchy is 
meant, the Episcopate in particular. The Bishops, as the succes- 
sors of the Apostles, constitute the infallible Church. With them, 
as a body, the Holy Ghost is inseparably connected, and they 
are, so to speak, the depository of. al! Christian truth and grace. 
In and through them Christ is still visibly present, and is carry- 
ing forward His threefold office of Prophet, Priest and King. To 
the Episcopate, accordingly, or to the Church as represented _in 
the Episcopate, belongs exclusively the right of interpreting the 
Holy Scriptures, and of defining or rather fixing the traditionary 
faith. The ‘‘ Zraditio Constitution,’’ that is, the right of invent- 
ing dogmas which are not taught, or cannot be proved to be 
taught by Scripture or tradition in a wider sense, relieves Rome 
from all further responsibility or conscientious scruples respecting 
the truth of any of her doctrines. The question, what the Church 
has always believed, is too hard even for Roman Catholics to 
answer. Church fathers and Church councils are to be consulted 
in regard to the matter; but these, their asserted infallibility 
notwithstanding, do not agree, but are often in flat contradiction 
' with each other—not to speak of the insurmountable difficulties 
that arise when it is desired to determine definitely who the 
Church fathers are, or which among so many spurious produc- 
tions are to be regarded as the authentic and genuine works of 
the so-called Church fathers, and what councils must be acknow- 
ledged as Ecumenical councils. Often, therefore, instead of prov- 
ing from tradition that her dogma belonged to the faith of the 
Church in all past ages, Rome, in view of these difficulties, con- 
tents herself with challenging her opponents to prove the con- 
trary, asserting only that she is sufficiently convinced of its being © 
apostolic. But since it is granted that its apostolicity neither has - 
been nor can be proved historically, it is evident that this pre- 
tended conviction is founded again only on the supposed infalli- 
bility of the Church. The fact that she teaches what she teaches, 
is thought to prove sufficiently that what she teaches is true. Thus 
through her ‘‘ Traditio Constitution,’’ life or progress is commu- 
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nicated to the otherwise corpse-like ‘‘stability’’ of the Roman 
Catholic faith ; not a progress, however, which consists in a fuller 
and deeper apprehension of Christian truth, but only in a multi- 
plication of dogmas without regard to the truth. | 

The absolute dependence of the people upon this would-be in- 
fallible clergy, must here be manifest to all. Whatever things are 
declared to be objects of faith by the latter, must be implicitly 
received as such by the former. Obedience is all that is left for 
them. Obedience, not to the truth, but to whatever the Church 
may decree, is the highest form of faith that a Roman Catholic 
can exercise. Whether his obedience be an obedience to the 
truth or not, the Scriptures being forbidden, he has no means of 
finding out ; nor, indeed, is he permitted to inquire ; yea, more, 
though he should find out, his condition would be the same still ; 
for if not the truth, he would have to obey or be damned at once 
but if the truth, he would not be allowed to ground his obedience 
in his conviction, because to grant him that right would again be 
todeclare the infallibility of the Church dispensable. The Romish 
Church does, indeed, for obvious reasons, not like to own that 
her faith is a blind faith. When some one of her teachers sought 
to establish this he was condemned. But when Hermes, another 
Catholic, tried to prove, in accordance with Kantian philosophy, 
that her faith was an intelligent one, and in harmony with human 
reason, he and his adherents were condemned also. ‘The hier- 
archy was shrewd enough to see the danger involved in a recogni- 
tion of the teachings of Hermes. Had it been once granted that 
reason was at all to be consulted in matters of faith, a more ad- 
vanced and enlightened reason might then at some future time 
have proved the Catholic faith irrational, and then consistency 
would have made the surrender of such faith a duty. It was pre- 
ferred, therefore, to act irrationally, and condemn two views in 
contradictory opposition rather than endanger faith. This is 
strong proof, indeed, of how little Rome will allow herself to be 
controlled by reason when her unquestionable authority is thereby 
imperiled. 

But what now are the blessings which this unqualified obedi- 
ence, called faith, confers on those who exercise it? What has 
the Church to give in return for such enormous sacrifice, for the 
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surrender of both reason and conscience on the part of the peo- 
ple? If obedience is rendered to the truth, then, according to 
the Gospel, the truth makes man free. Is it so here? Is Catho- 
lic obedience only the door, so to speak, to true freedom? If it 
were, we should find no fault with it. But, alas! itis, in our view, 
rather the entrance to the most abject spiritual bondage. It 
brings man into connection with the Church in order only to bind 
him over, not for life, merely, but for unknown ages in purgatory 
after life, to a self-appointed priesthood, that, armed with infalli- 
ble and irrevocable anathemas, guards the entrance to the holy 
of holies, and allows no direct personal communion with God 
through Christ. According to Roman Catholicism, the very idea 
of religion involves a priesthood. There is no religion without 
sacrifice ; no acceptable sacrifice without an acceptable priest- 
hood. Christ himself hasinstituted this, and now it descends in an 
unbroken line of succession from the Apostles through the bishops, 
in virtue of the sacrament of ordination. Thus, in order to 
give the hierarchical authority or government some religious color- 
ing at least, it is based upon the priesthood. The priests are in- 
trusted with the keys of heaven, with the power of remitting and 
retaining sins, and they alone can offer to God the acceptable 
sacrifice. By virtue of His consecration, the priest distributes the 
body and blood of Christ. By virtue of His consecration, the 
priest distributes the body and blood of Christ. In a wider sense, 
indeed, thanks, also, and good works, are regarded as sacrifices, 
and even the universal priesthood of believers is acknowledged. 
All this, however, only through the fundamental sacrifice of 
Christ, which, as far as its operation in the world is concerned, 
is wholly in the power of the priest, through whom, as the only 
medium, it is made accessible to man. In the Holy Mass the 
priest renews, or better rather, repeats the sacrifice of Christ, and 
confers the blessings of the same on individuals. He has the 
power of transforming bread and wine into the veritable body 
and blood of Christ, and this power constitutes the priest of the 
New Testament. The sacrifice of Christ on Calvary once for all, 
is thus only the foundation on which is built the power of the 
Catholic Church to repeat as often as desirable this one only ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to God. : 
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Here, then, man is again made to depend upon man, and not 
for a knowledge of the truth, but for all actual contact with the 
truth, for all the blessings vouchsafed to him in and through the 
person and work of Christ. The whole Christian economy, from 
the incarnation to the. giving of the Holy Ghost, ends in this 
way, in the establishment of a Church which claims to be infalli- 
ble, and which, on the condition of blind obedience, receives 
poor, helpless sinners, and imposes on them these hard terms: 
ever to doubt their own salvation, but never, unless at the peril 
of their certain and sudden condemnation, to cherish the least 
doubt in regard to the saving power of the Church. Such, then, 
is the condition of the Catholic laity ; yea, also, of the Catholic 
clergy. ‘The high prerogatives of the latter, in their relation to 
the laity, are prerogatives of office only, not of the person. The 
whole Romish hierarchy, not excepting even the infallible Pope 
himself, is in the same spiritual bondage with all the rest. How- 
ever lofty the official dignity of any one, it does not confer the 
least spiritual benefit on his person ; his faith is not freer, his 
prospects of salvation are no brighter. In these respects he is 
as much dependent on the Church as if he had no office. This 
is easily seen from the Roman Catholic doctrine respecting the 
sacrament of ordination, which is the sacrament of sacraments, 
because the validity and efficacy of all the others depend upon 
this one. This sacrament, though it give the priest the absolute 
power over the Holy Ghost, the power of blessing and cursing 
others, and bestows on him a ‘‘ character indelebilis,’’ does not 
at all influence his personal character, nor does his personal char- 
acter influence the sacrament. The union of person and office is 
here both absolutely external and absolutely indissoluble at the 
same time. ‘The character indelebilis remains even in hell, and 
no crime can invalidate any of the official functions of a Romish 
priest. | 

And now, in conclusion, what does this brief and very imper- 
fect sketch of a few characteristic particulars only of Roman 
Catholicism show? Is it to be supposed fora single moment that 
such absolute spiritual bondage accords well with American free- 
dom? If not, what then ought to be done on the part of Ameri- 
can Protestants to protect themselves and their sacred liberties? 
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We answer, they ought first of all to do at least what good Pro- 
testants always have done, and what their own name enjoins on 
them, that is, Avofes¢t ‘protest against all the abominable inven- 
tions of the Romish hierarchy, wherever and under whatever 
modified form they may appear. We say, purposely, modified 
form, because they can, indeed, be made to assume almost any 
form. But form is, after all, only form. A change of form does 
by no means imply always a corresponding change of matter. 
Sound Protestants must have, and do have, the power of detecting 
Romish errors, even when appearing in Protestant form, with as 
much ease as they would recognize a boy dressed up in man’s 
clothes. The form in such a case can only make the matter look 
ridiculous. 

But in addition to such a general protest, positive efforts must 
be made to maintain the purity of Protestant faith in doctrine and 
life. In regard to doctrine, the only and absolute authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, justification through faith, the universal 
priesthood of believers, the distinction between the visible and 
invisible Church—these, with all they involve, must be vindicated 
and upheld as being most sacred and inviolable; not a tittle or 
iota of them dare be surrendered. Upon these principles the 
Reformers are known to have stood when they moved the world 
_and overthrew the temples of Baal, and broke in pieces the fetters 
of Roman tyranny, and restored the worship of the living God 
on earth. They are the foundation of both civil and religious 
liberty, and both these must stand or fall with them. 

In regard to life, Protestants must see to it that they really 
have what the Gospel and Protestant faith vouchsafed to them: 
The certainty of their own personal salvation, through the testi- 
mony of the Holy Ghost. Having this, they are free, and their 
tree testimony will open new highways for freedom to others, juste 
as in the days of the Reformation. 


ee et 


One hundred and fifty less than last winter is the result of the 
counting of those in Germany who studied theology the past 
winter. 
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URSINUS. 





A Eulogy, delivered at the recent Anniversary of the Zwinglian Lite- 
rary Society, by S. M. HEncH, of Lckesburg, Perry co., Pa. 





WHEN standing in the presence of some great or grand monu- 
ment of art, our first impulse is that of admiration. After the 
glow of delight has passed away, there arises a desire to know 
something of its origin, and the agencies that produced it; in 
short, ‘‘ the history of the man or men who conceived the idea, 
and embodied it ina permanent form.’’ 

But there are monuments greater, grander, and more enduring 
than any work of art ever reared by the hand of man. The pro- 
ductions of the human intellect, ‘‘ the spirit of man,’’ excel those 
of physical power and skill as far as mind is superior to matter. 
Poems universally admired for centuries suggest the questions: 
who is the author, of what nationality, and what is his history? 
Systems of philosophy and confessions of faith arouse in the mind 
a desire to know something of their authors, and the causes of the 
revolutions of which they are the outgrowth and results. As an 
epoch of great events and revolutions, we turn to the sixteenth 
century as the greatest and most fertile in modern history. There 
were revolutions, social and political ; events; ecclesiastical, phi- 
losophical, and literary, more numerous and important than dur- 
ing any preceding period. Yet we do not hesitate to assert that 
of all the transformations of that eventful period, the religious 
revolution was the greatest. ‘‘ The Reformation was the leading 
fact of the sixteenth century.’’ Its underlying principle was a 

*vast and bold effort of the human mind to break the fetters of 
absolute authority and achieve its freedom. It has given us one 
of the leading facts in the history of modern society—freedom of 
inquiry—‘‘ the liberty of the human mind.’’ A distinguishing 
characteristic of the age was the appearance of great men. But 
why, it may be asked, does a great man appear on the stage at a 
certain epoch? It is beyond our power to tell. ‘It is the secret 
of Providence.’’ We only reply, that when God has a work to 
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be performed, He can and does raise up men by whom it will be 
accomplished. The apparently sudden outburst and development 
of the human mind in the sixteenth century, has displayed itself 
in some of the grandest literary monuments of which any age can 
boast. The early creeds of the Christian Church stand among 
the highest productions of human genius. Of those monuments 
of the Reformation period ‘which we possess, none occupies a 
more honorable position than the Heidelberg Catechism. We 
cannot attribute its authorship to one man, yet, in its main plan 
and ruling spirit, it seems to have been cast in the mold of one 
mind, and ‘‘ will, to the end of time, be known and honored as 
a monument sacred to the memory of Zacharias Ursinus.’’ In the 
eyes of the world, Ursinus does not hold so prominent a position 
as the original Reformers. He came later upon the scene. Before 
he was born, Zwingli had perished on Kappel’s bloody field. Be- 
fore he commenced his labors, Luther had finished his work, and 
Melanchthon and Calvin had well nigh closed their earthly career. 
Ursinus was reserved for another work, and ‘‘ the mantle of those 
mighty prophets fell upon no worthier shoulders.’’ Our know- 
ledge of his history and character, outwardly considered, is com- 
paratively limited. He avoided the strifes and contentions of the 
public arena. The Catechism is the best history of his life. 
Throughout, it breathes the spirit of the man, and speaks with 
more than human eloquence his praise. 

He was born at Breslau, the capital of Silicia, on the 18th of 
July, 1534. His father, Andrew Bear, of patrician descent, had 
become poor, and was serving as domestic tutor in the family of 
a wealthy citizen. The son received the family name at the bap- 
tismal font, but, as was customary among the learned of that 
period, it was subsequently changed for the more sonorous cor- 
responding Latin title, Ursinus. Superior talents, a quickness 
of perception, and a strong love of knowledge, soon revealed 
themselves in the youth. At the age of sixteen he was sent to the 
celebrated University of Wittenberg, and supported by the senate 
and merchants of his native city. During seven years he sat at 
the feet of Melanchthon. He made great proficiency in the arts 
and sciences, excelling particularly in classical literature, philoso- 
phy, and theology. He composed various productions in Latin 
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and Greek verse, which were much admired. Along with his in- 
tellectual culture went an equal culture of his higher nature—the 
spiritual man. This was, as it must be of every one who would 
most benefit the world, the crowning grace of his education. His. 
preference, finally, was for theology, and in this department of 
science, as also in others, the honor is due to Germany of having 
produced many of the master minds of the world. 

After leaving the university, honored and respected by all who: 
knew him, he traveled abroad to become acquainted with the 
wise and good of other lands, and thereby improve himself. He 
met many of the leaders of the Refurmation, all of whom highly 
regarded his abilities and moral qualities. As a token of esteem, 
Calvin presented him with a full copy of his works. At Paris he 
spent some time in the study of French and Hebrew. On return- 
ing to Wittenberg in 1558, he was called by the authorities of 
Breslau to a professorship in the Elizabethan Gymnasium. Here 
he remained two years, and gained an enviable reputation as a 
teacher. But clouds of darkness and difficulty were gathering 
around. The Lutheran Church of Germany was being convulsed 
by a second theological war on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper: 
The followers of Melanchthon were hated and persecuted. Ursi- 
nus, because of former circumstances, became an object of suspi- 
cion. He published a tract in his own vindication, his first theo- 
logical production, setting forth clearly and summarily his views 
of the sacramental presence. The strife increased, and Ursinus, 
like his great master, of a gentle nature and a peaceable disposi- 
tion, resolved to withdraw, although the authorities would will- 
ingly have retained him. To the question whither he would go, 
he replied : ‘‘T am well content to leave my country when it will 
not tolerate the confession of truth, which I cannot with a good 
conscience renounce.”’ ; 

Meanwhile, another theatre of action was being prepared for 
him. When the great and good elector, Frederick III., became 
Prince of the Palatinate, strife and commotion existed on every 
side. Roman Catholicism had, indeed, been crushed ; but there 
were three contending parties—the extreme Lutheran, the extreme 
Calvinistic,and between these the Melanchthonian tendency. De- 
sirous of bringing about unity and harmony, and the consolidation 
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of all into one Church, Frederick must decide in favor of one 
party. After long and painful study and examination, he accepted 
the doctrines of Melanchthon as the truth. To restore peace, to 
reconcile and unite the contending parties, he conceived the idea 
of preparing a new Catechism, resting upon ‘‘a new and solid 
doctrinal basis,’’ to serve as a standard of faith, and.a book of 
instruction in the Church and in the school. 

In 1561 Ursinus was chosen principal of the Collegium Sapien- 
tiz, or divinity school of Heidelberg. He would willingly have 
declined, but obeyed the voice of duty. He foresaw great trials 
awaiting him, and in his humility exclaimed, ‘‘Oh that I could 
remain hid inacorner! I would give anything for shelter in some 
quiet village.’’ In his twenty-eighth year he took charge of the 
institution, and the following year received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. It soon became evident that he was to become the 
principal leader of the new movement. He gained the full confi- 
dence of the Elector. For his learning, piety and excellent 
judgment, he won the general respect of his colleagues. From all 
sides the eyes of men were turned to him as the best representative 
of the cause to which he had consecrated his life. His extensive 
knowledge; his clear insight into the nature of the points at issue ; 
his admirable qualities of spirit—all pointed to him as the main 
prop and pillar, theologically, of the whole Reformed cause. He 
was consequently appointed in 1562, by the Elector, to the task 
of forming a catechism, and with him was associated Casper 
Olivianus, a distinguished theological professor, and the eloquent 
court-preacher of the Palatinate. Each separately drew up a 
sketch of what was required, and from these works the catechism, 
as it now stands, was formed. But the principal agency in its 
production is generally ascribed to Ursinus. Hence, the origin - 
of the Heidelberg Catechism and the establishment of the German 
Reformed Church. 

The catechism was hailed with unmingled joy and admiration 
by the Reformed Church in Germany, and the other Reformed 
Churches throughout Europe. ‘‘It was welcomed as the best 
- popular summary of religious doctrines that had yet appeared on 
the side of this confession.’’ ‘‘It was considered the glory of the 
Palatinate to have presented it to the world.’’ This work, with 
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its commentary by Ursinus, is his principal production, his great- 
est achievement. Were there no other monument to perpetuate 
his memory; did we possess no history of his life, this work would 
be sufficient. The pelting rains of time will efface the inscriptions 
upon the marble, and the marble itself crumble to dust. But the 
storms of time only brighten the inscription upon this monument, 
so that they stand forth more prominently, and it knows no decay. 
It is ever new, as when it first came forth from the hands of the 
master artist. The first answer contains the doctrine of redemp- 
tion—the centre of Christianity. ‘‘ The substance of the whole 
Christian religion is nowhere presented, either in ancient or 
modern times, in words so few and yet so weighty.’’ In the 
precious doctrines it contains consists the value of the catechism. 
‘*It begins with man’s lowest state, and advances to his highest 
earthly glory.’’ In several answers, the language approaches that 
of inspiration, as employed by prophets and apostles. It is suited 
to the greatest divine and the simplest, honest soul. The greatest 
proof of its inherent excellence and intrinsic value was its 
almost universal reception. It passed through many editions 
in a short time after its appearance. It has been translated 
into Latin, Greek, Dutch, Spanish, French, English, Italian, 
Bohemian, Polish, Hungarian, Hebrew, Arabic, Malay and Singa- 
lese. It has been illustrated by countless commentaries in Ger- 
man, Latin and other languages. Yet this one small volume, 
which has furnished food to millions and is not consumed, is the 
work principally of one man, over whom not thirty years had 
passed. ‘‘ But in that age of universal awakening, when the souls 
of men were stirred in their inmost depths, the intellectual facul- 
ties appear to have been quickened and endowed with unusual 
vigor and strength at an early age.’’ The catechism encountered 
bitter opposition from the Catholic Church and two or three 
branches of the Reformation, but was owned with applause in 
Switzerland, France, England, Scotland and Holland, and by all 
holding the Reformed faith in Germany. In this production 
Ursinus even seemed to surpass himself. His works were pub- 
lished collectively in three folio volumes after his death. They 
are an enduring monument of his theological learning and intel- 
lectual abilities. He excelled as an academic lecturer rather than 
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as a public debater and speaker. Inclined to melancholy, he was 
prone to look on the dark side of things. He had a sensitive 
nature and aretiring disposition. ‘‘A profound thinker, he loved 
the quiet seclusion of the student’s chamber, where, by the sub- 
dued glow of the midnight lamp, he could hold silent communion 
through the medium of books, with the wise, the great and the 
good of all ages.’’ Over the door of his study stood in full view, 
for the benefit of impertinent visitors, the following inscription, 
illustrating the economy of time, always as gold to the true student: 
** Amice, quisquis huc venis, aut agito paucis, aut abi, aut me 
laborantem adjuva ;’’ which means, ‘‘ Friend, who comest hither, 
be brief, or go, or assist me whilst I toil.’? Onhis monument are 
inscribed these words: ‘‘A great theologian, a vanquisher of 
erroneous doctrines touching the Lord’s Supper and the person of 
Christ, a powerful speaker and writer, an acute philosopher, a 
wise man, and a strict teacher of youth,”’ Ss lL dels 
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College extravagance.—The expensiveness of acquiring a thorough educa-_ 
tion at many American Colleges has been frequently complained of, and urged 
as a serious hindrance in the way of many parents sending their sons to such 
institutions, and of many worthy young men enjoying their advantages. A re- 
cent editorial in the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, dwells upon this subject 
and presents some valuable suggestions. 

It seems, from the statements made, that whilst at some of the more promi- 
nent, and, in a certain sense, popular Colleges, it costs the student from $600 
to $1,000 a year, even with what is regarded as strict economy, the cheapest 
of them require at least $300. And this appears to be regarded as about a fair, 
moderate cost. 

Now, a student at Ursinus College is afforded all the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of a complete course of study for considerably less than $300. He 
can have good board, including a furnished room, for 40 weeks, ($3.50 per 
week,) at $140. Tuition, $48. Fire and light in room, $12. Incidental charge, 
$7. Washing (50 cents a dozen) say $8. Total, $214. This is $86 less than 
the lowest charge considered as moderate, of the estimate referred to. And 
this low rate is offered by an institution which has cost public benefaction next 
to nothing in the way of endowment, and but a few thousands of donations to 
provide the requisite outfit in the way of buildings, thus far less than $20,000. 

In this fact, those intcrested in the subject may find a strong recommenda- 
tion of Ursinus College to their favorable consideration, in addition to its 
great advantages of location, &c. It is true, togenable it to offer these terms, 
the members of the Faculty must do almost double work. | But they do this 
cheerfully for the good ends to be thereby secured, and rely upon the contin- 
ued cordial codperation of the friends of the College for that increased patron- 
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age which is needed to enable them to maintain the institution, as to ordinary 
current expenses, upon the plan adopted. . , ; 

It may be said by some, that we are trying an experiment which cannot 
succeed; that no institution, combining the Preparatory, Collegiate and Theo- 
logical departments, can be sustained without a large endowment of from 
$300,000 to $1,000,000, and that the munificent endowments received by other 
‘Colleges renders successful competition with them impossible, excepting with 
an equal endowment. : 

Now we are quite sensible of the difficulty of the undertaking, and the utter 
impossibility of succeeding in it where the professorships are virtually sine- 
cures. But our experience in connection with Ursinus is so far cheering, And 
it warrants the assertion, that if such an institution is furnished by proper liber- 
ality with the necessary premises and buildings for accommodating 250—300 
students (which would not cost more than about $75,000,) with the requisite 
apparatus, and one, or.at most two, endowed professorships, it can fully sus- 
tain itself, meeting its current expenses with its current income, : 

Any pecuniary embarrassment hitherto felt here has arisen from the facts: 
1) that the Institution began operations just as the financial difficulties of the 
country commenced to be felt; 2) that interest on a property debt has had to 
be met along with other expenses; and 3) that too heavy a burden of free 
scholarships (virtually) has fallen upon the school for its first years. But even 
with these facts, it is significant that wec 


: tee that were the claims of the 
College for tuition, &c., all paid, the treas 


r’s account for current expenses 
would show a handsome credit balance. 

These facts are stated for the encouragement of our friends, and to reassure 
them that our work is successful, and merits their liberal support. 

In the way of statistical evidence, confirming the preceding statements, we 
add the following comparative report: Inthe fall of 1875 there were 19 more 
students in the Institution than during the Fall Term of 1874. During the 
Winter Term 1876 there were 18 more than the same term of 1875. And thus 
far our present Spring Term numbers ten more than the Spring Term of 1875. 
These figures, as will be seen, show a steady, cheering growth. And this growth 
has taken place during a period of most vigorous (to use no stronger term) 
efforts to prevent young men from coming to Ursinus, no matter where else they 
might go. “ Any where but Ursinus College’ seems to be the motto of some 
of its opponents, Nevertheless, young men will come, and find a welcome and 
pleasant literary home when they get here. Most emphatically is this the ex- 
perience of all who come for the purposes of a true Protestant education, and 
real improvement. Hence, we may add, as another fact in proof of the pro- 
gress made, the number of students has not only exceeded former averages, 
but they have been more permanent in their attendance. 














Our Centennial Year Commencement is very properly enlisting special interest. 
It is desired and intended to make the festival one worthy of the occasion, and 
duly demonstrative of the national sympathies of the College. The graduating 
class will be the largest thus far sent forth, and the members of the class seem 
to be fully sensible of their good fortune in completing their academic course 
during this memorable year. ? 

Arrangements have been made by the Alumni Association for an address, 
the first since its organization, by the Rev. & /. Bahner, of Milton. This ad- 
dress will probably be delivered on Tuesday evening of Commencement week. 
On the following evening the Biennial address before the literary societies, 

will be delivered by the Hon. 4. K. McClure, of Philadelphia. ‘The Com-. 
mencement exercises proper will take place on Zhursday, June 22. Further 
‘particulars will be announced in our June number. OOS AE 
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‘Only let all interested in the celebration resolve to unite heartily in making 
it all it should be. First, let all arrange their other engagements so as to be 
here in due time, not later than 7zesday, and to remain to the end, that is, over 
Thursday evening, Provision will be made for the convenient and comforta- 
ble accommodations of our friends from a distance, at a moderate charge. The 
usual railroad advantages will be secured. All that can be done will be done 
to render it easy to get here, and pleasant to remain throughout the festivity. 

Of course the Ursznzus Union will be largely represented, and the heads of its 
‘several departments of operation will come prepared with reports of what has | 
been done during the year, It is to be hoped that there will be a full attend- 
ance of the Loard of Directors, each member being present to give encourage- 
ment to the rest, and receive encouragement in turn. 

To make sure of entertainment whilst here, it will be well for those expecting 
to attend to apply in good time. 

Prospect Terrace will be open as usual for guests, under the management of 
the proprietor, Mr. Jonas Bowman, and unless its ample accommodations 
should be pre-occupied by Centennial visitors, can give pleasant shelter and 
‘board to a large number of our friends, 





BOOK NOTICES. 


From Sheldon & Co., No. 8 Murray street, New York. 

A history of Philosophy, ancient and modern. By Foseph Haven, D.D., LL.D. 

Dr. Haven, well known as the author of the text-books on Mental Science 
and Ethics, enjoyed special advantages for the preparation of this posthumously 
published volume on the History of Philosophy. His duties as Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral. Philosophy successively in Amherst College and the 
University of Chicago made him familiar with the subject, and practically 
qualified him for such treatment of it as served to adapt his works tothe wants — 
of students, as well as of intelligent readers in general. In its preparation he 
availed himself freely, yet independently of the labors of other authors, espe- 
‘cially those of more recent European writers, not even disdaining Hegel. His 
general method is good, being in the main that commonly adopted by the most 
approved authors. The presentation of the different writers is discriminating 
and clear, and the style is so lucid that no one can mistake the author’s mean- 
ing. His statements regarding some modern philosophical themes may not be 
unqualifiedly accepted, particularly those relating to Hamilton’s speculations, 
touching the conditioned in their application to theology. But a text-book 
like this may be worthy of commendation as such, without meeting all possi- 
ble views and wishes, and may be cordially commended without being fully 
endorsed. And altogether we think this work so well suited to its purpose, 
that until a better is provided, we shall adopt its use in Ursinus College. 
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EDITORS’ DESK. 


Amidst the universal dislodgements of “a moving,” the Desk” has been 
put into a corner for this month—or rather, quite crowded out by the press of 
other matter. Tosome of the articles of this number, not overlooking the vig- 
orous Criticism of those features of Dr. Gerhart’s sermon heretofore only hinted 
at, special attention is invited, 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES.—fev. S. Thomas, Malvern, Carroll county, O.; 
Rev. L. B. Leasure, from Irwin to Greensburg, Westmoreland county, Pa. ; 
Rev. G.C. Hall, Danville, Montour county, Pa.; Rev. F B. Ruhl, South- 
western, Ind., to Edgerton Mission, Williams county, Pa.; Rev. W. Herr, 
Sulphur Springs, to Broken Sward, Crawford county, O.; Rev. & W. Besle- 
man, from Hamilton, to Millville, Butler county, O. 

















ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.— Windsor Congregation, Berks county, Pa., Rev. 
A. S. Herman, 18; Pottstown, Pa., Rev. L. K. Evans, 29; Coryden, ‘Ind., 
9. H. Beck, 8; Lancaster, Pa., St. John’s Church, Rev. F. Kuelling, 11; 
Lancaster Fi irst Reformed, Rev. A. H. Kremer, D. D., 22; Cincinnati, O., 
Rev. P. C. Prugh, 10; St. Joseph, Mo., Rev. Z£. Suits, 31 ; Louisville, O., 
16; China Grove, N. C., Rev. H. &. Long,5; Kutztown, Pa., Rev. F. S. 
Herman, 51; Springboro, O., Rev. H. Shumaker, 2; Tamaqua, Pa., Rev. F. 
HT, Hartman, 5; Middletown, Md., Rev. & A. Rupley, 23; Frederick, Md.,, | 
Rev. E. R. Eschbach, 23; Baltimore, Md., Rev. F. 7. Rossiter, 49; Mohican, 
O., Rev. H. H. Sandoe, 12; Meadville, Pa., Rev. D. D. Liberman, 16; St. 
John’s Mission, Wyoming, Del., Rev. W. F. Lichter, 14; Altoona, Pa., 
Rev. A. C. Whitmer, 22; Scottdale, Pa., Rev.W. C. B. Shulenberger, 14; First 
Church, Zaston, Pa., Rew: F. Beck, 07; Sunbury, Pa., Rev. C. S. Gerhard, 16; 
Christ Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. CG: H. Fohnston, 12; York, 
Pa., Rev. Dr. F. O., Miller, 56; Zion’ s Valley Church, St. James Church, Rev. 
F. Mc Connel, 10; Salem Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Dr FC. Wiehle, 85; 
Zion’s Church, Rev. Dr. N. Gehr, 42; Rev. F G. Kruber, Bethlehem Church, 
60 ; Mahanoy City, Rev. H. A. Keyser, 45; New Holland, Rev. D. W. Ger. 
hiv; 2; Trappe, Rev. F. H, A. Bomberger, 12, to by édnsemation, 2 by certifi- 
cate; Mechanicsburg, Rev. W. R. H. Deatrich, 3; Bethany Charge, Lancaster 
co., Rev. D. C. Tobias, 12; Hazelton; Pa.; Rev. f. £. Graeff, 13; Greencastle, 
Pa,, Rev. S. K. Kremer, 15; First Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. D. 
Van Horn, 21 ; Chambersburg, Pa., First Reformed Charge, Rev. P. S. Davis, 
43 Pittsburg, Pa., Rev. S. F. Barkley, 13; 17 of the Orphans at Womelsdorf, 
Pa., were confirmed on Good Friday, by Rev. D. B. Albright ; Hagerstown, 
Mad., Rev. F. S. Kieffer, 22; Glade, Md., Rev. O. EZ. Lake, 15 ; Lebanon, Pa., 
Rev. G. S. Fohnston, 14; Reigelsville, Pa, Rev. R. L. Gerhart, to; Bloom- 
burg, Pa., Rev. &. F. Hoffmeier, 8; Xenia, Ss. Rev. S. B. Jockey, Wadsworth 
Charge, 24; Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. G. W. Snyéer, 9; Shamokin, Pa., Rev. 
D. O. Shoemaker, 31; Greensburg, Pa. Rev. F W. Love, 6; Reading, +43, 
Rev. H. Mosser, 100; Rev. Dr. C. S. McCauley, 52; Rev. Dr. B. Bausman, 
47; Rev. F. W. Steinmets, 60. ; 
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SABBATHS WITH JESUS. 





The Miracle at Bethesda’s Pool. 


AFTER the eventful Sabbath which furnished so much instruc- 
tive matter for our last two meditations, Jesus, whilst making 
Capernaum, in a certain sense His home, went forth on several 
successive ““urneys through Galilee. In all those journeys He 
»as constantly intent upon the great and blessed work He had 
come into the world to do. Wherever He went He preached ‘the 
gospel of the kingdom,’’ confirming His divine character and 
mission by the many miracles of mercy which He wrought. Pass- 
ing from city to city, that the blessings He was ready to bestow 
might be extended to all, He everywhere proclaimed the “glad 
tidings ’’ of salvation, ‘‘ healed all manner of diseases,’’ and wel- 
comed those who penitently turned from their sins at His earnest 
call, to that ‘‘ rest for their souls’’ which could be found in Him 
alone. , 

Having devoted many months to this blessed work He again 
directed His course toward Jerusalem. The occurrence of one of 
the great annual feasts of the Jews (probably a Passover) drew 
him thither at this time. As those feasts were attended by great 
multitudes of people from all parts of the land, and especially by 
the more zealous, and we may hope to some extent, the more 
devout class of Israelites, such seasons would furnish our Lord with 
desirable opportunities for easily reaching at once a large number 
of people. 
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From among many important incidents connected with this 
second brief visit* of Jesus to Jerusalem, the evangelist John, in the 
Jjith chapter of his Gospel, selects the deeply interesting event 
at Bethesda’s Pool, and matters growing out of it. The case is 
richly worthy of devout study, as well for the lessons of the miracle 
wrought, as for the no less wonderful discourse of Jesus occasioned 
by the captious complaints of certain Jews against what He had 
done. 

On the Sabbath after the Lord’s arrival in the city, and prob- 
ably on his way to the temple, He passed by the noted pool of 
Bethesda. That He designedly chose this way will be readily 
admitted by all who know Him by faith, as revealed in the Gos- 
pels. He that ‘‘ must needs go through Samaria’’ (John 4: 4) 
to save the women at Jacob’s well, and offer the blessings of His 
grace to the inhabitants of Sychar, was led by His omniscient 
love toerescue the helpless sufferer at Bethesda’s Pool. A purpose 
of heavenly mercy shines forth in all His movements, acts and 
words. Having come to seek and save the lost, He knows where 
to find them, and goes after them, seeing that of themselves they 
cannot cometo Him. The place was called 


Bethesda, 


a name of sweet sound, but of far sweeter import. It was indeed 
a house of mercy to many sufferers who resorted to its waters for 
relief from their bodily woes. And the number of such sufferers 
was always great. Its five porches, or balconies erected by the libe- 
rality of benevolent persons for the convenience of those who 
sought the healing of the pool, were constantly filled with men 
and women, ‘‘impotent, blind, halt and withered, waiting for the 
moving of the waters.’’+ A world of sinners must be a world of 
sufferers, for death came by sin, and hence those sicknesses which 
end in death. Wickedness and woes go together, as root and 
fruit. 

This Bethesda was not ‘*a house of mercy’’ because of any vir- 


*Ellicott supposes, on a careful reckoning, that Jesus left the city a day or two after the 
cure at Bethesda’s Pool. 


+Whether the latter part of v. 8,and v. 4, be genuine or not, they state a fact which ex- 
plains why so many persons were constantly found at the pool, and report the popular view of 
the benefit derived from the waters. eee 
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tue in the place or pool themselves. The help found there came 
not from the waters, but from God. For the healing sought could 
not be obtained always. Only at certain seasons, indicated by an 
agitation of the pool, was benefit received from bathing in it. 
Popular piety ascribed this occasional efficacy of the waters to the 
interposition of an angel of the Lord. It was another way of 
acknowledging the hand of God in the matter. Modern science, 
with an affectation of greater learning, would explain the happy 
effect by attributing to the water sanative chemical properties. 
How much more /earned science is apt to be than wise’ And how 
much wiser is that simple learning, which instead of stopping with 
second and subsidiary causes in all such cases, traces them at 
once to Him by whom the elements with all their fitness to help 
were made. Superstition is, doubtless, a bad thing; atheism is 
far worse. But it is not superstition to recognize the powerful 
presence of God everywhere, and to receive the gift of His provi- 
dence, though coming through the waters of a pool as bestowed 
directly by Him. Let this pool then be called Bethesda, because 
there the Heavenly Father showed As mercy towards the wretched 
ones who, incurable by human art, betook themselves to Him for 
help. en 

And the mercy thus exercised by God was bestowed outside of 
the temple. For although Bethesda was near that place of sacred 
ceremonies, it was outside of its walls, and some little distance 
northeast of them. As the worship of God in the temple had 
largely degenerated into mere sacerdotal ceremonialism and self- 
righteous pharisaism, it was proportionately powerless to give relief 
to human misery, either of the body or the soul. In vain 
would sufferers go to proud and pompous priests for help. But 
God had not forsaken them. Through the waters of the pool He 
imparted relief which they sought in vain from the blood of bulls 
and goats, though it ran in crimson streams from the altars of 
sacrifice. When the priesthood seeks to magnify itself by its office, 
and arrogates prerogatives which belong to God alone, God 
abandons it to its folly, and shows His power to work by other 
and humbler means. How strange, yet how significant that the 
waters of Bethesda should be invested with so much greater virtue 
than the blood sprinkled with a hyssop-branch by a Caiaphas or 
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Annas! What a standing rebuke to those who daily ministered 
with self-important dignity at altars where men were more honored 
than the Lord, that He wrought in the pool cures which mitred. 
priests were impotent to effect ! 

To this Bethesda, now, another Angel comes, even 


Sesus, 


‘¢the Angel of the covenant.’’ He is the house of mercy, mercy 
incarnate, of whom the earthly Bethesda was but a type. A jit 
type indeed, in many respects, and yet but a /azn¢ type at the best. 
For whilst in it but ove at a time might be healed, and that only 
at certain seasons, Jesus has power unlimited to heal all who seek. 
His grace, and todo so at all times. 

The porches of Bethesda seem to have been more thronged 
than usual on this Sabbath day. ‘‘A great multitude’’ lay in 
them, afflicted with various maladies. Jesus stopped to look upon. 
the mournful scene. Whilst others pressed directly into the dedi- 
cated courts of the temple, to chant their formal songs, to say 
their prayers, and gaze upon the sensuously impressive ceremo- 
nial—to see the finely robed performers, and admire the gorgeous. 
ritual—the Lord of the temple turned aside to see those impo- 
tent and blind and halt and palsied sufferers lying around the 
pool, to hear their groans, to listen.to their sighs, and to help 
them, if they were found ready and willing to receive His aid. 
Oh! with what tenderness must His eye of pity have viewed that 
mournful scene. With what compassion must His heart of sym- 
pathy have yearned to relieve them! | 

Why then not speak the word and heal them all? An unbe- 
lieving curiosity may ask this question, and ask it with a sneer. 
The Gospel answers it, but answers it with a rebuke. In the 
question it is easy to discern a covert reflection upon the power 
or pity of Jesus, or on both. From the Gospel we learn that the 
reason for passing by ‘‘the multitude’’ and leaving them un- 
helped, lay not in any want of His power or pity, but in their 
own spiritual character and state. As in one of the towns of His. 
own country, Galilee, we are told ‘‘ He could do no mighty work 
because of their unbelicf,’’ so we may feel assured the same per- 
sonal hindrance of these sufferers hindered their cure. But why 
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not healthem at any rate? Because the Gospel teaches us to say, 
the cure in that case would have been worse than their bodily 
malady. Did not the Lord once display His power to heal in 
spite, as it were, of such unbelief? Were there not, on a certain 
‘day, ‘‘ ten lepers cleansed?’ But what became of the une ? for 
only ‘‘ one returned to give God thanks.’’ Surely, He that, view- 
ing Jerusalem from the brow of Olivet, ‘‘ wept over it, saying, if 
thou hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the things that 
belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes,’’ 
cannot be thought fora moment to have been without pity or 
willingness to help every one of the vast multitude lying in 
_ Bethesda’s porches. But they, alas! instead of looking in humble 
penitent faith unto God for help, were ‘‘ waiting for the moving 
of the waters.’’ And instead of waiting in penitence before the 
Lord because of their sins, they were waiting with impatience for 
a mere bodily temporal cure. . 

Ah ! bodily health is a great blessing. But it is not the great- 
est. There are some sick who had better never get well again. 
And how many in whom God in mercy raises from beds of danger- 
ous sickness, and restores to health, do as did the wicked king of 
Israel, to whose piteous cries the Lord gave heed, ‘‘sin yet more 
against the Lord,’’ after their recovery. 

Casting His compassionate eye over the miserable company 
before Him, one man quickly drew His special attention. His 
ailment was one of long standing, for he had borne the malady 
which had afflicted him for thirty-eight years. Its precise nature 
is not named. But it crippled him with greater impotency than 
that of his fellow-sufferers. And now the weight of years was . 
increasing his helplessness ; for he had grown old with this ail- 
ment. Jesus discerned his whole case at-a glance. Why should 
not the omniscience which knew Zaccheus on the sycamore tree 
and forthwith read the thoughts of the rich publican’s heart, be 
able also to know at once who this man was, and to perceive the 
troubles of his soul. Weare not surprised, therefore, at being 
told by the Evangelist, that the Lord ‘‘ knew the man had been 


A long time in that case.”’ 


How many there are like him in this respect as to the still more 
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fearful malady of sin. Though born and reared in a Christian 
land; though living within the reach of Christian churches and 
surrounded by all the means of grace; though permitted to 
hear the Gospel faithfully preached and often urged and entreated 
to “repent and be converted,’’ and flee to Him who alone can 
heal and save them, they still go on carrying the burden of their 
guilt andcondemnation. They may not openly spurn God’s grace; 
they may even go so far as to visit the spiritual Bethesda’s around 
them, and to persevere in some outward attendance upon the 
means of grace. But yet they remain unsaved. Lying in the 
porch, lingering at thehealing fountain’s edge, they do not enter 
in. ‘Thirty and eight years ?”’? Ah! we know of some who have 
- thus lingered longer than that. Nearly three-score and ten, and 
even four-score years have been reached by a few of them, and 
still they are only lying in the porch. Since they first heard the 
Gospel of the great salvation preached, that Gospel has extended 
its grace to tens of thousands in heathen lands in India, in China, 
in darkly benighted Africa, and they have gladly embraced it. 
But these, born in a Jerusalem, and even cradled ona Calvary, 
keep themselves shut out through impenitence and unbelief. 
_ Barbarians on the islands of the sea have abandoned their stocks 
and stones, their brutish cruelties and their vile sins; but these, 
lying inthe porch for so many years, cling to their earthly idols 
and refuse to be saved. What must the end of such be who thus 
‘“‘refuse to obey the Gospel of Christ ?”’ 

For they at least are without the excuse offered, in answer to the 
Redeemer’s inquiry : 


LVo man to put me in. 


He had lingered there so long because he was so utterly helpless. 
Each one of the eager multitude around him was too intent of his 
own cure to care for a suffering neighbor; and none of those in 
health who chanced to visit the pool through curiosity, had ever 
offered this wretched cripple their assistance. But there is prob- 
ably not one of those above referred to who can plead this excuse. 
The hand of earnest Christian help has often been offered them. 
They have been prayed for, and personally plead with. As often, 
however, have they refused, offering some frivolous apology, and 
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postponing the important work. And now they are where they 
are, and what they are, impenitent, unrenewed, unsaved, because 
they will not go to Jesus for pardon and life. 

Did such but wake up to the folly and peril of trifling thus with. 
heavenly grace and their own immortal interests? The day of 
their merciful visitation-is fast declining ; the sun of their earthly 
life will soon forever set. Soon their bodies will be borne from 
the ‘‘porches’’ to the grave; their spirits will be summoned with all 
the malady of sin upon them into the presence of Him who will 
‘¢ give to every man according to his works.’’ And what will 
they do when that night sets in? There is no Bethesda in hell. 
There is none in heaven, for none is needed where the inhabi- 
tants never say, ‘‘ I am sick,’’ where disease and death finds no 
place. ‘‘Oh! that they were wise, that they understood this, | 
that they would consider their latter end.”’ 7 

To this such lingerers should feel themselves the more press- 
ingly urged in a season of special grace like that with which the 
Church and world in many places are now favored. 


The Waters are Troubled. 

The Angel of reviving power, the Spirit of truth and life, is 
working mightily through the Gospel, and giving it unwonted 
efficacy. On every side great multitudes are convicted, convert- 
ed and turning to the Lord. Such evidences of saving grace 
should be both an incentive and a warning. They encourage 
those who somewhat feel their greatest need to hope that they 
too may be saved ; they admonish them to seize the blessing, cry 
earnestly to Jesus of Nazareth passing by, lest they perish for- 
ever. ‘* To-day, if they will hear His voice, let them not harden 
their hearts.”’ 

But let us turn again to the narrative. Jesus not only noticed 
and pitied the wretched cripple. Still less did he In his heart 
condemn him for the sins of youth, or riper years,* which, as the 
Lord knew, had brought his malady upon him. The loving sym- 
pathy of the Redeemer was genuine and pure, and showed itself 





-* What is said in verse 14 by Jesus : ‘Sin no more lest a worse thing come unto thee,’” 
wrarants the supposition that the man’s malady was an effect of a previously sinful, probably 
sensual course oflife. And the fact that the man was met that same day yet by Jesus in the 
temple, seems to confirm the suggestion made as to a penitent significance of his answer to 
Jesus. 
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in active beneficence. Many are deeply affected by scenes of 
suffering and wo, who never think of trying to minister relief. 
The compassion of Jesus moved Him to offer help. For this 
chiefly is the meaning of the question He put to the man: 

Wilt thou be made whole ? 

It is not a mere idle inquiry as to why the man was there ; this 
would have been superfluous and unmeaning. The question was 
doubtless designed to draw the sufferer’s attention to Jesus, and 
to imply an offer of help. By its very tenor, and by the kind 
look which accompanied it, it was calculated to revive hope in 
the cripple’s despairing soul, and to lead him to look to Him who 
put the question for recovery. This is the common method of 
divine grace insaving sinners. ‘They are dealt with as rational 
beings, whose own penitent desire of salvation, and consent to be 
saved, must first be awakened and secured. They are to be made 
willing in the day of God’s power. And God mercifully applies 
means suited to secure this end. ‘‘The Holy Ghost works faith 
in the heart by the Gospel.”’ It is all of grace; but of the grace 
of Him whose moral government is harmonious in all its parts; 
and who therefore deals with man in entire accordance with the 
rational and spiritual nature given him. 

Although, then, the man did not know Jesus, the question was 
a challenge to the earnestness-of his desire to be healed, and wil- 
lingness to be healed by any means the God of Israel might em- 
ploy ; a challenge also to his faith in God’s power to heal him at 
once, and without applying the waters of the pool, or waiting for 
an angelic movement of those waters. ‘‘Are you willing that 
I should heal you, and ready to believe that I can do it now?’’ 
In a word, the question may be fairly regarded as an offer made 
to the man _by Jesus to do for him what he had been long 
vainly seeking at the pool. 

The poor man’s answer, taken only aceording to the words, 
seems desponding enough, and to contain nothing more than 
a statement of the hopelessness of his case. It confesses his help- 
lessness, and the hinderance which others put in his way. But 
does it not legitimately involve much more than this? Can we not 
discern in it an appeal to Jesus corresponding to the offer of help 
implied in the question put? Could the poor man look into the 
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face of Him who had addressed him, and not see in the loving 
pity beaming from that face an inspiring ray of hope, a pledge 
that help was at hand if he would but seize it? Did not his reply 
as much assay: ‘‘ Master, Iam impotent, and these fellow-suf- 
ferers less helpless than I, hinder my feeble efforts to get into the 
waters in time ; but if thou can’st restore me, O speak the word.” 

So Jesus seems to have understood him. For no sooner had 
the man given the answer than Jesus spoke the word of power and 
grace which healed him: ‘Rise, take take up thy bed and walk. 
And the man was made whole and took up his bed and walked.”’ 
‘There was no troubling of the waters of the pool, but by a word 
of the Lord of angels the troubled waters of a sorrowing, despond- 
ing heart, ready to cast itself upon divine mercy on any terms, 
‘were in a moment calmed. Howcheering the lesson for all who 
may have gone for years with desponding spirits, tormented with 
doubts and fears. Jesus is able to save to the uttermost. And He 
is willing to do it. ‘‘ Be not afraid, only believe.’’ Look not to the 
waters of Bethesda, or of any other laver for salvation, but to Him 
and Him alone. 

And on the same day was the Sabbath. 

Wherefore the Scribes and Pharisees and Priests, seeing the man 
‘carrying away his bed, caviled, and condemned him. Of course 
they would do so, to whom the letter of the ritual law was of vastly 
more account than the spirit of the moral law. Theirs was the 
religion of ceremonies not of mercy. What was it to them that a 
miserable, helpless Israelite, one of the common people, one ‘‘not 
of the righteous but of the sinners,’’ whom Jesus came to seek and 
save, had been made every whit whole. Their ritual was violated 
by his carrying that bed; that was an intolerable offence. Ac- 
cordingly when they learned who had healed the man, and that 
Jesus had told him to take up the bed, they ‘persecute d Jesus, 
because He did these things on the Sabbath day ;’’ and sought 
to kill Him. But Jesus on this occasion boldly defended His 
-course. And the discourse which follows, but on which we cannot 
- now dwell, abounds in declarations of the most solemn and com- 
forting import for all who have faith to receive them. Especially 
‘should His positive assertions of His peculiar relationship to the 
Father, yea of His own proper divinity, be devoutly pondered. 
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But lest the case, in its bearing upon the real sanctity of the — 
Christian Sabbath, should be perverted, let it be noted that. 
neither Jesus nor His Apostles ever countenanced, by word or 
act, those lax views of the Lord’s day which many professing | 
Christians maintain and advocate. A broad difference may be 
allowed to exist between a legalistic Jewish Sabbath and the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. But this difference by no means involves for 
the latter, the privilege of turning the day into one of wordly sen-- 
suous pleasure and carnal carousing. To be free on the Lord’s 
day to see and find rest from earthly toils and cares, and pleasure 
in deeds of charity, is one thing. It is quite another to claim the: 
right of a licentious indulgence in fleshly delights. All such pro- 
fanations of the day, whether under the guise of social tea-parties 
in private houses, or by more public amusements in saloons, and. 
theatres and common parks, are utterly at variance with the ex- 
ample and practice of Jesus, and with the letter and spirit of His 
Gospel. And those who directly or indirectly appeal to what He 
did or said in reference of their contempt of God’s holy day, 
should be ashamed of the ignorance and impudence they betray in 
so doing. i ae 

Nevertheless, but a few days ago an Archbishop (so-called) of 
the Romish Church, could unite with Rationalistic Unitarians, and 
_ irrationalistic anti-Christians in a public meeting called for the pur- 
pose of having the Sabbath ‘desecrated by the opening of the Cen- 
tennial grounds on thatday! True, the Archbishop (Wood of 
Philadelphia) tried somewhat to save his consistency, by contend-. 
ing that the grounds should not be opened the whole day, but 
only after twelve o’clock!! This was indeed splicing the differ- 
ence. To steal a whole sheep were an awful crime; but a half 
might be pilfered with impunity! Such is the logic, such the 
morality of Romish Jesuitry. Will it stand thetest of reason, or 
genuine Christianity ? What a prostitution of the Gospel to make 
Christ’s healing of an impotent man on the Sabbath a plea for the- 
profanation of the Lord’s day by opening a public park for a sort. 
of Romish carnival. Surely the Lord never meant that His cure 
of the cripple at Bethesda should teach such a lesson of impiety.. 

The pool of Bethesda has long been only a dry ditch. The 
basin once occupied by the healing waters is filled with a mingled 
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mass of rubbish, the accumulation of centuries. No more the 
maimed, the palsied or the blind, repair to it for healing. The 
entire place is desolate as a desert. 

But Jesus still lives. His grace is still all powerful to save. 
And to-day, as once, while tabernacling in the flesh, His gra- 
cious voice may be heard tenderly crying: ‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.’’ 
He, the ‘‘ Fountainsopened in the house of David for sin and un- 
cleanness,’’ is ever open, and perennially efficacious, free to all 
who will hasten to it to be ‘‘ made whole.”’ 
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WurLe members of the Reformed Church in Europe were thus. 
in considerable numbers appearing upon our shores, efforts 
toward their moral and religious improvement were not entirely 
wanting. They were often accompanied by pious schoolmasters, 
and were generally supplied with Bibles, catechisms and other 
religious books. Though rarely enjoying the ministrations of a. 
_ pastor, they nevertheless founded schools and churches, and on 
the Lord’s day were mutually edified by singing the soul-stirring. 
German hymns, and by listening to sermons read by the school- 
master. So far as relates to regularly appointed religious instruc- 
tion, the indications are that Reformed ministers labored among: 
the Palatines, previous to the time of which we have any authentic: 
record. As early, however, as about the middle of the year 1727,, 
the Reformed Classis of the Palatinate sent out Rev. George 
Weiss, to the colony in Pennsylvania. He was accompanied by 
some four hundred other emigrants, ‘‘natives and late inhabitants 
of the Palatinate, upon the Rhine, and places adjacent, in hopes. 
and expectations of finding a retreat and peaceable settlement.’” 
He settled in Skippack, in Montgomery county, and, with some: 
of the emigrants who had come over with him, and others who 
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had come previously, he organized a church and consistory. ‘CA 
wooden church,’’ says the record, ‘‘has been constructed, and 
Dominie Weiss has preached and administered the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. In this neighborhood the Ger- 
mans (the Palatines) are more thickly settled than in other parts.’” 

Mr. Weiss, conscious of the pressing need for ministerial as- 
sistance, reported the wants of the colonies to the Reformed 
‘Church of the Palatinate. The latter, itself in want and destitu- 
tion, presented the petition for aid to the Synods of the Nether- 
lands. This step led gradually to the benevolent efforts subse- 
quently made by the Reformed Churches of Holland, to furnish 
assistance to the infant churches in the New World, and resulted 
in great good through aseries of more than fifty years. In 1729 
he visited Europe, and laid before the Synods of North and South 
Holland ‘the pressing wants of the scattered and shepherdless 
‘sheep of the new established fold of the Church of God, and en- 
treated for assistance and support.’’ The contributions were 
quite liberal, but were afterwards only with difficulty devoted to 
their proper purpose, having unfortunately been committed to 
cone who proved unfaithful to his trust. Mr. Weiss also established 
the Reformed Church in Philadelphia, some time previous to 
1732. The precise date has not been determined, but according 
to evidence given in the Court of Chancery of Pennsylvania, it 
must have been between the years 1722 and 1732. Since Mr. Weiss 
did not arrive until 1727, it could not have been previous to that | 
period, while it is not likely that a place containing a strong Re- 
formed element, and within such easy distance, would long be 
neglected by him. He labored also for a brief period near 
Albany, New Vork, where some Reformed had settled previous to 
1720, but was obliged to relinquish that field through the incursions 
of the Indians. At the time of Schlatter’s arrival in 1746, he 
‘preached in the New Goshenhoppen field and the adjacent region, 
and by his energy and fidelity accomplished much good. 

Even at an earlier period, in 1726, Rev. John Boehm, a native 
_of the Palatinate, was preaching in Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
-vania, in the region of the present Boehm’s church. Schlatter 
amentions him as the oldest Reformed minister in America. Al- 
‘though he officiated at first without regular license, his ministerial 
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acts were subsequently, in view of the urgent necessities of the 
times, approved. It was, however, provided, ina writing from 
the classis of Amsterdam, that ‘‘this confirmation shall not take 
place before and until Mr. Boehm has declared to the ministers 
of New York, that his Reverence receives the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism and all the formula, engaging strictly to regulate his minis- 
try-in accordance with them, and submits himself to the ecclesi- 
astical ordinances cf the Synod of Dortrecht.’’ He extended 
his labors beyond the limits of his own community, visiting other 
settlements and preaching occasionally in Germantown and_Phil- 
adelphia. In the latter place he preached once a month, in a 
house of worship used jointly, as early as 1732, by the Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations. Difficulties, however, arose which 
rendered the continuance of this first union-church between 
these two denominations, of short duration. In his own field he 
preached at first in private houses until 1740, when a small stone 
church was built. In the erection of this church Mr. Boehm la- 
bored with his own hands, as Mr. Weiss had also done in 1727, in 
building the log church in Skippach. In his ministerial labors 
and journeys, and especially in Philadelphia, Mr. Boehm came 
into contact with Count Zinzendorf, of the Moravian brethren, 
and with other parties, in reference to the doctrinal position of the 
Church of Holland. As will appear in the further course of our 
narrative, he strenuously labored for the true interests of the 
Church, and even published a pamphlet in defense of his views 
against what he considered erroneous tendencies. 

In 1730 Rev. John Gotschiey performed ministerial duties in 
New Goshenhoppen, and extended the sphere of his activity 
throughout the neighboring community. His charge embraced a 
wide field, the German Palatines being thickly settled in this 
region. His missionary labors extended over a correspondingly 
enlarged territory, including, perhaps, many of the Reformed com- 
munities between the Delaware and Susquehanna. Rev. John 
Reiger, who came over from Europe in 1731, labored in Lancas- 
ter county, and performed some good service, though having 
joined to the sacred office the practice of medicine, he was placed 
at a disadvantage in the estimation of some of his people. 4n 
1731 Rev. John Miller, then just arrived from Europe, was called 
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as pastor to the settlement of Tulpehocken, composed principally 
of the Reformed emigrants who had come over under the auspices 
of Queen Anne twenty years before, and labored among them 
with considerable success for four years, when outside and doubt- 
ful influences alienated him from the Church. | 
Among others who labored to a greater or lesg extent in the 
interest of the Reformed Church, may be mentioned Revs. 
‘Bechtel, Antes, Lischy, Brandmiller, Rauch and Wirtz ; of these 
Rev. John Bechtel, who was called from Germany, preached in 
Germantown, Pa.; as early as the year 1728. For some time he 
conducted religious services in private houses; not only on the 
Sabbath, but quite frequently during week-days. In 1733 the 
Reformed, who had settled in considerable numbers in this region, 
built a church‘and extended to him a regular call to become their 
‘pastor. Having been licensed, before his departure from Europe, 
by the proper authorities in Heidelberg, he continued to preach 
without any further ecclesiastical sanction until 1742, when he 
was ordained as a Reformed minister by Rev. David Nitschman, 
a Bishop of the Moravian Church. While Mr. Boehm and his 
friends insisted that the Reformed position, as maintained by the 
Church of Holland, should be accepted, Mr. Bechtel with others 
labored zealously to establish the Church in this country, on the 
basis of the articles of Bern, adopted in 1532, and remaining 
silent on the great points of Calvinism. He prepared and pub- 
lished a catechism on the confession of Bern, and circulated it in 
prominent Reformed localities. His well-meant but ill-advised 
efforts in this direction, were in some directions unfavorably re- 
ceived, and with other things prepared the way for some of the 
‘dissensions which subsequently prevailed. He continued to preach 
in Germantown until 1744, when he received a dismissal from 
the congregation, and entered the Moravian Society, assured in 
his heart, he says, that in sympathy he belonged to that body. 
During this period a Mr. Henry Antes, possessing fine talents, 
and diligently cultivating them by study and reflection, both ac- 
quired an extended influence over the German people of that time, 
and exercised a deep concern for their moral and religious interests. 
The great lack of ministers frequently rendered it desirable, if 
not necessary, for devout and talented laymen to conduct reli- 
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‘gious services. Though neither licensed nor ordained in the 
‘usual way, he yet felt it his duty to call together his brethren for 
‘singing and prayer, and for the study and contemplation of the 
divine word. He soon occupied a prominent position in the 
capacity of lecturer on the Scriptures, and was known and wel- 
comed beyond his own settlement. In this way he ministered as 
early as 1736,to the Reformed people of Oley and other places. 
It was not long, however, until he was ina manner lost to the 
“Church, and fell in with a movement breaking forth at that time, 
to unite the pious of every name unto one organization or con- 
.gregation of God in the Spirit. From 1741 onward he was one 
of the principal promoters of this scheme, and was commissioned 
to prepare a circular setting forth the aims of the proposed com- 
munion, and inviting the well-disposed in every locality to be- 
<come members. 3 

At this date also, Rev. Jacob Lischy, although never accom- 
plishing much good for, or reflecting much credit upon, the Re- 
formed Church, actively participated in the discussion of the re- 
ligious questions of that day, and attracted considerable attention. 
‘While yet in Germany, he was early brought under the influence 
of the Moravian communion, at Hernnhut and Marienborn, and 
afterwards emigrated to this country in company with some of 
their number. He was ordained, January 1743, by Rev. David 
‘Nitschman, and soon after began to preach in churches and pri- 
vate houses, in Berks and Lancaster counties. Being of Reformed 
‘descent, and possessing considerable talent as a public speaker, he 
‘preached with much acceptance wherever he went. He received 
numerous invitations to become the pastor of Reformed congrega- 
tions, but generally declined them, preferring to labor in the ca- 
‘pacity of evangelist. Ele came frequently into contact with the 
Moravians, and sogn began to waver between attachment to the 
Reformed,and a tendency to fall in with the unionistic movements 
then in vogue. For a time he satisfied the Reformed congrega- 
tions to which he ministered that his efforts in behalf of a closer 
communion between the different branches of Christians, were 
not inconsistent with his duty and allegiance to the Reformed 
‘Church. Presently, however, he became the life and centre of the 
union efforts among the Reformed, and, suspected of laboring 
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under foreign influence, he was charged with an attempt secretly 
to bring the Reformed over to the union scheme. In 1744, he 
was engaged in preaching in and around York, Pa., having gone 
thither, as he says, on the written invitation of a number of mem- 
bers of the congregation. Having at first declined a call to be- 
come their pastor, he immediately received a second from the 
same source, and accepted it, in May 1745. At a council of 
representatives from the Reformed, Lutheran and Moravian 
bodies, Mr. Lischy, closely questioned by the strict Reformed, 
admitted his intimate connection with the union efforts, and in 
view of this position lost much of his influence in Reformed com- 
munities. His congregations were divided into two factions, and 
although he was retained for a year or more longer, he again, as 
early as 1747, traveled through the country as an evangelist, preach- 
ing and defending alternately Reformed and unionistic views. 
Although we shall meet with him at a subsequentstage of Reformed 
history, he finally disappeared from the ministry almost as rapidly 
as he entered it. 

In 1740, Rev. Christian H. Rauch, reared in the Reformed 
Church in Europe, was comnissioned to operate among the In- 
dians dwelling in New York and Connecticut. After a compara- 
tively fruitless attempt to christianize such members of the wild 
tribes as he met, he returned to Pennsylvania and labored in 
Berks, Lebanon and Lancaster counties. He supplied the Re- 
formed more or less regularly in Heidelberg, Tulpehocken, Swa- 
tara, Oley, Goshenhoppen, York and Lancaster. In 1745 Rev. 
John Brandmiller, having during that year been ordained in 
Philadelphia, began to preach in the Eastern part of Pennsylva- 
nia, and afterward removed for the same purpose to Lancaster 
county. He also undertook a missionary journey to Virginia, 
visiting the scattered Reformed elements located in that region. 
Another who labored here before the arrival of Schlatter,was Rev. 
John Conrad Wirtz, who preached and for some time performed 
ministerial acts without full ecclesiastical authority, but who was 
afterward, when more thorough discipline had been introduced, ap- 
proved in hiscourse. He labored originally at Saucon, then minis- 
tered for atime to various congregationsjin New Jersey, and afterward 
| served for a brief period a congregation in York, Pennsylvania. 
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The growth of the Church was gradual, yet assured. From an 
old report to the Synods of Holland, it is ascertained that the 
number of Reformed (German) in this country, in 1730, reached 
the very considerable figure of 15,000.* They settled not only in 
Pennsylvania, but also in the valleys and fertile fields of New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia. Churches sprang up 
in many localities, and the signs of limited growth and prosperity 
were visible on all sides. Already at an early date the Classis 
of Amsterdam, which supplied the wants of the colonies of its 
own (the Reformed Dutch) Church, lent a helping hand to the 
German .Branch, and was instrumental in sending out not a few of 
the ministers of that period.t Under the immediate patronage of 
the Dutch West India Company, and located in and near the 
prominent port, this Classis became in a marked degree the 
channel through which the German as wellas the Dutch branch 
received aid and sympathy, in the shape of books, school-teachers 
and ministers, from the Synods of Holland, and, in a degree, 
from Germany and Switzerland. In a report to the Synod of 
South Holland, reasons were assigned why the Church of Holland 
should lend assistance and ‘‘take the infant churches under their 
care and protection, by contributing means for the building of 
Churches and bringing them under a regular order of Church gov- 
ernment.’’ From the time that the condition of the two branches 
of the Reformed Church in this country became known to the 
Synods of Holland, the latter continued for many years to seek 
accurate knowledge of their needs, and to furnish material 
assistance. { 





*Not long after the first settlement many of the oppressed inhabitants of Germany, 
and particularly out of the Palatinate, and inthe districts of Nassau, Waldeck, Witgenstern 
and Wetterau emigrated to America (Pennsylvania), with their wives and ehildren and the 
proceeds oftheir property. Among them are Mennonites, Lutherans and Reformed, but at 
this time (1730) the Reformed, holding to the old Reformed Confession, constitute more than | 
one-half of the whole number, being about fifteen thousand.—Regort to the Synod of South 
Holland, at Breda, 1730. 


+It is scarcely necessary to remark that the corporate title of one of these two closely 
related branches of the Reformed family of Churches, is The Reformed Church{in the United 
States, and that of the other, 7ke Reformed Churchin America. For the sake of brevity, 
and as denoting a difference in origin, the former is generally known as The Reformed 
(German,) and thelatter as The Reformed (Dutch). : 

{In 1731 while the Synod was in session in Dortrecht, eight hundred exiled Palatines passed 
through the place to take ships at Rotterdam for America. They were visited by the whole 
Synod in a body, and were furnished by them with provisions and medicines, After Christian 
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Nevertheless, the scattered elements of the Church had many 
difficulties to encounter. The people were fleeing from persecu- 
tion, and were laboring under pecuniary embarrassments incident 
to their life in the new world. ‘The Church at home, itself under 
persecution, could render no extraordinary assistance, and the 
Churchin this country, dependent, in a great degree, upon its own 
‘resources, was comparatively feeble. Other causes, too, were at 
work to impede the highest progress of the Church. Only the 
more prominent-of these need be noticed in this place. From the 
year 1730 onward, that mode of operation which, for brevity, we | 
may characterize as a most dangerous extreme of the revival sys- 
tem, had been recklessly pursued by the sects known as the River 
‘Brethren, Mennonites and German Baptists. They succeeded in 
exerting a considerable, and, in some cases, a controlling influ- 
ence upon some minds in the Reformed Church. Great promi- 
nence was given to their view of the new birth, which, as they 
urged, is produced by, and is exclusively dependent upon, a change 
of feeling, so that the transition of the individual from a state of 
nature to a state of grace, is accompanied by operations of which 
he is conscious and which he can describe. This theory, the direct 
opposite of a certain lethargy then existing in many localities, 
wrought much harm, and, while wholly foreign to the proper spirit 
of the Reformed Church, nevertheless misled some otherwise noble 
men. A few of the Reformed ministers of that time were drawn 
into the movement, and somewhat impeded. the true interests of 
the Church. : 

The Reformed Church was also brought into contact with Luthe- 
ran, Moravian, and other elements. These and other denomina- 
- tions being at that period necessarily weak, the project of forming 
some kind of union among them was, if not conceived, at least 
developed, by the excellent Count Zinzendorf, the pioneer of the 
Moravians. 

The object was to counteract a low state of religious fervor pre- 
vailing among all classes of people. If we may credit the records 
of that date, there was need of genuine religious activity, since an 





exhortation, prayer and singing, they were dismissed with the assurance that they might rely 
upon the Church of Holland for support in their new homes.—Life of Michael Schlatter, dy 
Rev. Dr. H. Harbaugh. 
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energetic, progressive Christian life was scarcely known in some 
circles. Many of those who arrived from Europe were said, with 
some enmity, but also with some truth, to have been ‘‘ unruly 
Germans,’’ and ‘crowds of indigent strangers, many of whom 
had been soldiers.’’ There was evidently a demand for greater 
spiritual watchfulness. Zinzendorf, therefore, proposed, for the 
attainment of this end, to unite all favorably disposed parties into 
one body, to be known as ‘‘ The Congregation of God in the 
Spirit ;’' but yet to allow all to remain within, and to be none the 
less members of, their original denominations. Nothing distinc- 
tive in a given Church, it was urged, should be set aside. Many 
minds of an emotional turn fell in with the movement, sincerely 
hoping that it might result in great good to the Redeemer'’s king- 
dom. Very naturally, however, a pietistic and fanatical element 
sprang up, and, while intending no evil, carried the project to a 
fatal extreme. The Reformed ministers who were drawn into this 
current, as Bechtel, Miller, Antes, Lischy and Brandmiller, were 
either entirely lost to the Church or were but indifferently con- 
cerned in the legitimate Reformed method. Some departed from 
the teachings of the Heidelberg Catechism, others greatly under- 
valued its importance as a manual of religious instruction, and 
others, again, used and preferred catechisms of their own con- 
struction. The old Reformed method was, however, nobly de-_ 
fended by such ministers as Boehm, Weiss and Reiger, who in- 
sisted that the new theories were not in harmony with the Re- 
formed faith, and, in their radical form, never could be. The 
first-named powerfully defended the old system against the inno- 
vations, and was at one timeon the point of establishing a period- 
ical for the defense of the time-honored creeds and customs of 
the Church.* | 





© The spirit of the Lobwasser metrical version of the Psalms, of Neander’s Covenant 
Hymns, and of Freylinghausen’s deeply spiritual songs still ruled in their hearts. -Church- 
liness without the contractions of churchism, piety without the laxities of pietism, character- 
ized their dogmas and their life. In this spirit they clung, theologically and ecclesiastically, 
to the Heidelberg Catechism, and even may be said to have received and re-established its 
symbolical authority as the standard of doctrine in the Reformed Church of this country. 
Henee any attempt !ike that of John Bechtel, of Germantown, in 1742, to set up another 
standard, not only failed to elicit co-operation, but excited so much opposition, that the origi- 
nator of it found it conducive to his comfort to seek a spiritual home in another Church. 
The piety of Zinzendorf and his brethren was not qnestioned. Their devoted and self-deny- 
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The ministers of this period were, for the most part, devout, 
God-fearing men ; and, having in many cases received their edu- 
cation at German gymnasia and universities, were well-equipped 
for their work.* Their surroundings were, however, adverse. 
They possessed power to exercise proper Church discipline only in- 
so-far as they received it in a secondary manner from the Synods of 
Holland, upon which they were ecclesiastically dependent. There 
existed no Synod or Classis, and beyond the Consistory there was 
no ecclesiastical organization of any kind. There being no Re-— 
formed body with power to ordain to the ministry, such men as 
Miller, Wirtz and Goetschiey were ordained by the Presbyterians, 
and Bechtel and Lischy by the Moravians. The bond which held 
the pastors and people together as members of the Reformed 
Church was strengthening none too rapidly, and might at no dis- 
tant period be rent wholly asunder. There were no general con- 
vocations in which the principles characteristic of the Church 
might be more prominently brought forward and developed, and 
a thorough esprit de corps established. No mind among them was 
distinguished for that executive ability which brings together irre- 
gular and conflicting elements, and forms a complete organiza- 
tion. The material was ready, but the artificer was wanting. At 
a time when the Church, in an emphatic sense, needed the ser- 
vices of such a man, the proper qualities were blended in the per- 
son of Rev. Michael Schlatter, the organizer, and, in a sense, the 
founder of the Reformed Church in the United States. 





ing zeal was admired. The close and fraternal relations which had existed between the 
Bohemian brethren, and the Reformed Church of an earlier period, were kindly remembered. 
But when their influence came in contact or conflict with the principle and genius of the ac. 
knowledged Reformed symbol, they were firmly, and sometimes even passionately, withstood. 
So that the zeal of the venerable John Philip Boehm in defending his position and that of his 
Church against the assaults made upon the faith of the Church, may be taken as a fair index 
of the animus of our ministry during that early period.—Rev. J, H. A. Bomberger, D.D., in 
Tercentenary Monument. 





* Many proofs exist that the ministers of that day were generally men of talent and learn- 
ing. The following flattering testimony is furnished by Rev. Jedediah Andrews, a graduate 
of Harvard College, of the class of 1695, in a letter written in Philadelphia, August 14, 1730: 
‘There is lately come over a Palatine candidate of the ministry, who, having applied to us at 
the Synod [Presbyterian] for ordination, it is left to three ministers to doit. He is an extra- 
ordinary person for sense and learning. We gave him a question to discuss about justifica- 
tion, and he has answered itina whole sheet of paper in avery notable manner. His 
name is John Peter Miller, and speaks Latin as well as we do our vernacular tongue; and so 
does the other, Mr. Weiss.’”’ 
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LOGIC THAT MISLEADS. 





In ‘Zhe Messenger’’ of March 1st, 1876, we are given ex- 
tracts translated froman article in the ‘‘ Reformirte Kirchenzeitung 
and Evangelist,” on the doctrine, government and worship of the 
Reformed Church of France. These extracts are followed by the 
comment of the translator, over the signature of F., in these words: 

‘‘The facts brought to the reader’s attention in these para- 
graphs deserve to be seriously pondered by all the members of the 
Reformed Church at the present day, whoare at all attached to their 
Church from principle; especially in view of the tendency, now 
only too prevalent, to depart essentially from the distinctive fea- 
tures of the original Reformed Church, which seeks also to cover 
its deviations under the plausible plea, that those controlled 
by it are the only legitimate representatives of the Reformation 
type of the Church.”’ | 

Now what are ‘the facts’? in these paragraphs ‘‘ brought to 
the reader’s attention.’’ ‘‘On the distinctive doctrines, form of 
Church government and mode of worship by which that remark- 
able people were distinguished, that deserves to be pondered by all 
the members of the Reformed Church at the present day, who 
are atad/ attached to ¢heir church from principle.’’? They are— 

a. That the Reformed Church of France was organized under 
the influence of Calvin. 

é. That in the government of this Church a minister and elder 
were equal in authority. 

c. That the confession of this Church had a validity for the 
whole Church, but was not slavishly binding on it. 

d. That this confession steers alike clear.of liberal arbitrariness 
and orthodox tyranny of conscience. 

e. That the General Synod might change this confession, and 
that it was the rightand proper for any member of the Church to 
propose and urge such change. 

f. That the order of worship adopted by the Synod adfers 
somewhat from that observed in other Reformed Churches, 2” chaz 
it does not allow free prayer and requires a close adherence to the 
forms of the liturgy. 
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g. Prayer also was only to be offered in a kneeling posture. 

We are not concerned about these facts, but the use made of 
them by the translators. To the members of which Reformed 
does the call of F. to ‘‘ ponder’? have reference? Who are those 
of the present day who are a¢ a// attached to ¢hezr Church from 
principle? Who are those who show a ¢endency to depart essen- 
tially from the distinctive features of the original Reformed 
Church? Which is the original Reformed Church? Is it the 
Reformed Church of France? Which of the ¢wo tendencies re- 
cognized and allowed by the General Synod at Philadelphia is it 
that seeks to cover its deviations under the plausible plea that those 
controlled by it are the only legitimate representatives of the Re- 
formation type of the Church? What is the Reformation type of 
the Church? If any one would compare facts with this comment, 
these questions cannot be answered from them. The sentence 
that forms the comment is singularly and needlessly involved and 
obscure. It is such a jumble of adjurations and defamations that 
were the writer’s position and the character of the paper in which 
this comment appears not known, it would be impossible to de- 
termine the Church or the tendency to which reference is made. 
We may suppose that either directly or indirectly it is claimed for 
the Mercersburg or Ritualistic tendency that it holds fast to the 
Reformed principles as set forth in the doctrine, government and 
worship of the Reformed Church of France. We may infer 
that the zendency that deviates from the original Reformed Church 
is that which withstands and opposes the innovations and neo- 
logy of the Mercersburg system of doctrine as now taught in the 
Seminary at Lancaster. This much, however, is zow admitted. 
There are ¢wo tendencies in the Reformed German Church, a 
‘‘fact’’ long virulently denied by this same F. We may also infer 
that in the two last phrases of his warning, he denounces those 
men with whom he stood in 1862, but who, unlike himself, have 
not turned a summersault. These men, his peers in learning, 
in theological culture and moral integrity, he charges with cov- 
ering their deviations from the distinctive features of the orzgznal 
Reformed Church by the plausible plea, that they represent the 
Reformation type of the Church, (whatever this may mean.) That 
this claim, if it were made, is not void of right and justice, is un- 
deniably supported by the historic fact that not one of their 
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number has apostatised from the Protestant Scriptural Reformed 
faith of God’s elect and thrown himself into the embraces of the 
Old Babylonish whore and now practices ‘‘an accursed idolatry.’’ 
- None denied their faith and adopted the puerile, cowardly and 
semi-popish heresy of the Puseyites. Can F. say as much for the 
Mercersburg tendency. ‘The truth of this statement may not be 
denied safely, and when in any case any one of them has trans- 
ferred his church relations toa kindred Reformed Church, it has 
been done to escape from annoyance, abuse and persecution. His 
whilom positions gives F. the means to know that those of the 
Mercersburg tendency have not been chary in their denuncia- 
tion of the original Reformed Church as Puritan, Rationalists, etc., 
etc., while their own boast has been to represent the true Re- 
formed Church in doctrine and mode of worships, while admitting 
that their ritual was unlike anything known to the fathers in Europe 
or America. We can, however, better appreciate the want of candor 
and fairness in the inconsequent logic of this eulogistic parade of 
the doctrine, form of government and mode of worship of the 
Reformed Church of France, after we learn and hold in mind ‘‘zhe . 
fact’ that the confession of the'French Church was either prepared 
by or under the advice of Calvin—that it is unalloyed Calvinism 
of the straitest sort, and that it is almost a copy of that of Geneva, 
known to have been prepared by the great Reformer himself. 
How many of the Mercersburg tendency—those members of the 
Reformed German Church with whom F. sympathizes are there who 
can and dare subscribe the confession of the Reformed Church of 
France? Can F. produce one? Has he not read the sermon of 
Dr. Gerhart, on ‘Christ the source of salvation,’’ and noticed 
that he renounces Calvinism, and declares that it is not the sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in the Seminary at Lancaster? While this 
in undeniable, we ask F. how can loyalty to the confession of the 
French Church be a test of fidelity on the part of a member of 
the Reformed German Church, to the standard of his own Church. 
How do these facts comport with the inuendoes of the comment? 
We will allow F. to explain. 

2. The lauded form of Government of this original Reformed 
Church wasall of Calvinistic origin, and after the model of Geneva, 
and it makes Elders egua/ in authority with ministers. How can this 
be harmonized with the special grdes¢/y character ascribed to min- 
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isters by the adherents of the Mercersburg tendency ?—a claim, it 
occurs to us, that was upheld ina sort of jesuitical way in the 
Messenger by F. himself. How can it be made to agree with the 
action of the Lancaster (East) Classis that endorsed the tyrannical 
action of a “‘priest’’ in arbritarily setting aside the action of the 
consistory of the first church of the Reformation type in Lancas- 
ter city? What would a congregation or a Classis or a Synod of 
the Reformed Church of France have done in the premises, in a 
case of such lording it over God’s heritage? Will F. decide be- 
tween his brethren of Azs tendency and those whom he derides 
and misrepresents? Is it a deviation for one who is loyal to the 
Reformed German Church to uphold the freedom of the congre- 
gation and the equal authority of ministers and elders? After all, 
does not this sound as irony, and may not this laudation of 
the government of the French Reformed Church be a covert thrust 
with a poisoned spear at the Mercersburg faction who arrogate 
such authority in the Church of Christ for priests. 

3. The General Synod of the French Reformed Church could 
alone change its confession, and it was right and proper for any 
member of that Church to propose and urge such changes on 
the General Synod. How about this Reformation type of a church; 
until changed, its confession was absolutely binding on the minis- 
ters, professors, elders and members. No one dare teach otherwise, 
and the only course open to those who dissented, was to petition 
for change, and, until this was effected abide, by the confession as 
it is, or to withdraw from the Reformed communion. How does 
the practice of the Mercersburg faction agree with this vaunted 
and commended feature of the French confession? _Distort the 
confession by violence down to logic and history until it agree 
to the vagaries of innovators, or boldly set it aside as belonging to 
a Ptolemaic age of the Church, and substitute for it their own ad- 
vanced ‘‘science.’’ When change is only asked in legislation, 
treat those whose christian and ecclesiastical right it is to ask and > 
propose changes as at the general Synod of Fort Wayne the Mer- 
cersburg tendency did the respectful requests of the Classis of North 
Carolina—meet them with insolence and sacrifice the calm dig- 
nity of self-respect for the gratification of an unmanly spirit and 
desire for theological revenge. It is the avowed doctrine of those 
who honestly represent the historical Reformed German Church— 
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that the Confession of that Church must be believed and taught 
by its ministers and professors until it is changed by a two-third 
vote of its Classis, and that it is moral perjury to fail in this. That 
it is only competent until this is done to teach the Heidelberg 
catechism after its logical, grammatical and historical construc- 
tion, or to go whither their zew faith may lead. . 

4. The Reformed Church of France made /ree prayer inadmis- 
sible in its worship. This liturgy came also from the hand of 
Calvin, and was Calvinistic in doctrine, and a copy of that 
of Geneva, mainly. It differed, however, from all the Protestant 
Churches of the Reformation in thus forbidding free prayer. 
If we comprehend F. he approves of this unreformed practice, and 
though exceptional, commends it to all members of the Reformed 
German Church attached to it from principle. He should have 
read more carefully the rituals. In so many words they declare 
that the Reformed French Church was zof in accord with any 
other Reformed Church of the Reformation type. Does F. re- 
buke his liturgical brethren and chide them for following this ex- 

-ceptional and temporary expedient and ignoring the practice of 
their own and all other Reformed Churches ? Who can tell to whom 
the call to ponder this fact is addressed ? While the worship the 
French church demanded was fixed asto the prayers, it did not 
admit of responsive services. How will the Mercersburg tendency 
dispose of this? If they are at all attached to the original Re- 
formed Church must they not conform to this feature of its ritual 
and cease from their ‘‘ deviations.”’ 

5. In the services of the Reformed Church of France it was 
required that prayer be offered only in a kneeling posture. Does 
F. approve and commend this? Do those of the Mercersburg 
tendency practice it? Was this common to the churches of the 
Reformation type? Will F. refer his readers to the sources 
where they may study the fact? Is it intended that zf the Re- 
‘formed German Church has fallen from this original Reformed 
position in prayer, it shall be resumed, or is it intended that it 
shall be introduced into her ‘‘order of worship’ as a better way ? 
Is it meant that this is one of the deviations of the anti-Mercers- 
burg tendency? 

We now come to the appeal, the warning, the insinuation and 
the censure, in this commentary. It is not honest and can have 
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no such application as intended. The doctrinal government and 
worship of the Reformed Church of France is binding on z¢s own 
members only, and the warning of F. can only be fairly applicable 
to them. It is no proof that members of the Reformed German 
Church who do not hold the doctrine of the French Reformed 
Church, and who deviate from its ritual, are not truly loyal to 
their own. It has aconfession of its own and no one init is 
obliged by the French ritual. It is not heresy to deny its system 
of doctrine, nor disorderly to use free prayer, or to stand while 
it isoffered. All this F. knew if anything he does know about 
it. He knows the confession of the French Church was never 
adopted by the Churches of Germany—he knew also that those 
of the Mercersburg tendency deny that the essential doctrines of 
Calvin are found in the Heidelberg Catechism, nor do chey 
hold them. He well knows also that this catechism is the only 
authority, under God’s word, in the German Reformed Church. 
He knew that the Ritual of the French Churches was never 
adopted or approved by the Reformed Churches of Germany, 
and that the Palatinate liturgy alone had authority as an 
order of worship. He knew also that the Reformed German 
Liturgy of the Palatinate does not forbid free prayer, and it 
never placed its ministers and people under this bondage. 
What authority then can the confession of the French or its ritual 
have for members of the Reformed Church who have those of their 
own choice and adoption. Simply none at all! They receive 
only the Heidelberg Catechism, they will not yield the liberty of 
the ‘‘jejune ’’ Palatinate Liturgy. It is unfair and jesuitical in F. 
to mislead hisreaders. It is unjust and slander of those who hold 
that the Mercersburg system is one of innovation and not of the 
Reformation type. It is of the most questionable morality to 
make them guilty of deviations from the faith and practice of the 
Reformed German Chuch because such are ¢he facts regarding the 
French Church. It is not doing to others as F. would they should 
do to him. If the Mercersburg tendency and the mew order of 
worship can only be sustained by such tricks as this, it certainly 
is in a precarious condition, and F. should he ashamed of his 
artifices as well as of his logic. 
| GUILLAUME. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR JUNE. 





Lesson X. Fune4. Acts 5: 12-26. The Apostles in prison. 


In passing from lesson to lesson, it must ever be kept in mind 
that the narrative or history does not relate everything that was 
done and said. This was not intended; it would have made too 
large a book for such daily use as the Bible was designed to serve. 
It was not necessary either to preserve and hand down a full and 
detailed account of events. Hence, in reading and studying the 
successive parts or paragraphs of the same chapter, we must re- 
member that days, or even weeks, have intervened between the 
incidents reported. So in the case of the lesson now before us. 

The awful judgment upon hypocrisy and lying, considered in 
the last lesson, besides working holy fear upon the congregation 
and all who heard of it, stirred up greater zeal, and begat fuller 
faith in the cause of Jesus and the mission of His disciples. This 
prepared the minds and hearts of the people generally for the 
wonderful success which attended the Gospel. The more any 
community is thus predisposed to give due attention to the Gos- 
pel, the more can be done in it. The judgment had been like a 
plow to break up the fallow-ground ; now the seed sown takes 
root. Hence : 

Verses 12-16—v. 12, ‘* By the hands,”’ 7. é., by the Apostles ; 
‘‘hands’’ being used figuratively to express the fact, because they 
are the bodily instruments of work. The Zord did the wonders, 
but by them as His agents. ‘‘ Among the people,’’ on them and 
in their sight, so that they were all subjects or witnesses of what 
was done, and could see, feel and reflect upon all. This was the 
main purpose of the ‘‘sign and wonders.’’ ‘‘ Solomon's porch,” 
or portico, was on the east side of the temple, and so-called, pro- 
bably, because built by Si—v. 13. “* Of the rest,’ that is, of the 
people—those not disciples. The disciples were left undisturbed 
in their assembly ; none interfered with them for a season, not 
even the officers of Rome or the Sanhedrim. Or, it may mean that 
none but those truly converted and sincere in their profession 
dared to unite with the Church. ‘‘ Magnified,’’ spoke well of 
them, whatever the rulers might say.or threaten, ‘‘If a man’s 
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ways please the Lord, He will make even his enemies be at peace 
with him.’’—V. 14. Only true ‘‘ believers ’’ can be added to the 
Lord. Outward profession, rites, &c., may add to the visible 
Church. Again, only those united by faith to the Lord are truly 
added to the Church. The severe judgment on Ananias and 
Sapphira was like an angel with a flaming sword at the gate to 
keep out deceivers. ‘‘ Zhe more’’ because of the impression made 
by all that had happened and that had been done. ‘‘ Multitudes ;”’ 
there were many added daily. They flocked “as doves to the 
windows.’’ The revival of Pentecost continued. ‘‘ Jem and 
women,’’ husbands and wives. Happy case when both are thus 
led to be one in hearty love to Christ. He is for all; all need 
Him. His cause seeks and deserves the labors of both classes.— 
V.15. Mark the spirit of beneficence awakened among the peo- 
ple at last. 

Those who were too sick to help themselves were carried by 
sympathising friends. Have you any friends who need some one 
to help them to obtain spiritual healing? Have you ever tried to 
lead one of them to Jesus? ‘The shadow of Peter,’’ &c. It 
was not Peter’s shadow which cured them ; but Jesus, because of 
their faith, proven by their conduct. Hence all were healed. 
‘* Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou sha/¢ be saved.”’ 

Verses 17,18. ‘* Then,’’ during the time when this blessed work 
was going on. Whilst the disciples were laboring for Christ, and 
the salvation of sinners, others were plotting mischief against 
them. Here, again, the ‘‘high-priest’’ comes forth to inter- 
fere. He probably had never led one poor soul to God ; was too 
intent upon his own comfort and honor, but could not bear that 
others should gain favor by their piouszeal. Instead of rejoicing 
in the good done, he determined to puta stop to the work. His 
example and artifice drew others after him. The ‘‘ Sadducees,”’ | 
especially, were ready to help him. They were skeptics, and 
hated the preaching of the Gospel, most of all the doctrine of 
the resurrection. So the Pope now will tolerate and work with 
infidels in carrying his points, rather than see evangelical Protest- 
antism carry the points of the Bible in the schools, and the sanc- 
tity of the Lord’s day. ‘* Filled with indignation ;’’ it would 
have been better to be filled with the Spirit. They would rather 
that all the sick should die, and all sinners perish, than that theiT 
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false religion and irreligion should lose ground.—The Apostles of 
Jesus in prison, The Lord permitted this: 1) to try their faith ; 
2) to prove His power to rescue; 3) the more effectually to rebuke 
the high-priest and his party by delivering them; 4) the more 
publicly to draw attention to the Gospel. 

Verse 1g. ‘* But the angel,” &c. This du¢ marks a strong con- 
trast. It presents the Lord as opposed to the high-priest. He 
who laid hands on the Apostles is condemned before the higher 
court of heaven; his office does not save him. ‘ By night,’’ 
most probably that same night whilst Annas was sleeping on 
his bed of down and the Apostles were praying in their dark dun- 
geon. No angel visited Annas that night tocomfort him, du¢ the 
Lord, who remembered Daniel in the lions’ den, visited His faith- 
ful persecuted servants. How much better to suffer for the truth’s 
sake than be in power with sinners. ‘‘ Opened the door,’’ though 
fastened with iron bolts. Such power has God. ‘‘ And brought 
them forth’’ in spite of the watch. What a joyful surprise to the 
imprisoned Apostles. It is always safe to do right and trust in 
God. 3 | 

Verse 20. God enjoins what the high-priest had forbidden. 
Here again their faith and courage were tried. They were com- 
manded to take a bold stand, and leave the consequences to God. 
The command implied a pledge that He would defend them. The 
Lord always gives grace for duty. And they were told to preach 
‘* all the words,’’ truths of the Gospel, to hold nothing back from 
fear of Annas and his party. When the Lord points out the path 
of duty we must not shrink, 1 Peter 1: 12. 

Verse 21. Their prompt obedience and fearless courage are for 
our example. But when we are assured that ‘‘ the Lord is on our 
side, we need not fear, what can man do unto us? (See Ps, 119: 
60; 14:8.) ‘* But the high-priest came,’’ &c. They bestirred 
themselves early, too ; for the wicked have great zeal against the 
people of God. This time a full court was summoned, the high- 
court of the Jews; they meant to have a high time in trying the 
Apostles, or rather condemning them untried ; for such courts are 
apt to be arbitrary, and to have matters all fixed beforehand. 
They did not know what the angel had done. 

Verses 22, 26. The Lord can open doors and no man shut; shut 
them and no man open. The discovery of the escape of the Apos- 
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tles was a warning to the priests, &c. But instead of leading them 

‘to relent, it only made them more anxious about themselves. 
‘¢Behold,’? &c. Well might they wonder at the boldness of the 
Apostles. Such moral, self-sacrificing courage was unknown to 
them. The Apostles are once more seized and dragged before 
the court. What will become of them? 


Lesson XT. Funerr. Actss5: 27-42. The Apostles before the 
Council. 


In a general view, this lesson sets forth: 1) The bitter and per- 
sistent enmity of the priestly party in the Jewish Church to Jesus 
and His cause. 2) The sore trials to which those who followed 
and preached Jesus and His Gospel were successively exposed ; 
and the arbitrary injustice with which they were treated by the 
men in power. 3) How wonderfully the Lord supports the spirits 
of those who meekly but firmly trust in Him and stand up for the 
right. 4) That men who may care nothing for principle are apt 
to be great cowards, and may often be restrained by selfish fears. 
5) Jesus and His followers gaining a great moral victory where 
disaster threatened. 

Verse 27. This Council was a spiritual court, and had jurisdic- 
tion over such cases. But all such courts are under law. They 
do not make law, but simply administer it, and are all the more 
solemnly bound to do so justly and equitably, because of their 
formal authority. The law, and especially that of God, is not for 
the honor and power of court officers, but for the maintenance of 
right, and the protection of the people in their rights. This Coun- 
cil particularly professed to represent the authority of God and 
His law. Its responsibility was all the greater. When such a 
Council abuses its authority, and forces the law to serve its bad 
_ purposes and passions, those made to suffer must submit their case 
to the Lord. : 

Verse 28. The high-priest and court seem not to have ¢hought 
of asking whether they had a right to command what they did. 
They had the power, formally, and were bent on using it. Note 
their testimony to the zeal of the Apostles and the success of the 
Gospel. What they most dreaded was, that they would get into 
trouble for their murder of Jesus. Such is the torment of a bad 
conscience. 
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Verses 29-32. Markthecalm courage of Peter and his associates 
under all their peril. A clear principle announced. But Papists 
and high-churchmen (like Annas) try to confuse the matter by 
asking: Who shall determine what God requires? And if we re- 
ply: God’s Word, they next claim that priests are appointed to 
tell the people what the Word means, &c., and they denounce the 
right of private judgment, Weanswer: As every one must give 
account for himself to God, so every one must learn duty from the - 
Word and law of God; and God has told men their duty more 
plainly than the Pope or priest can without His Word. Further, 
the Holy Spirit is promised to all who seek His help in discover- 

‘ing duty. The private judgment of Popes and priests has erred 
as often as that of other people. It is poor comfort to those who 
fall into the ditch by following Popes or priests in error, that they 
did not tumble in through their own fault. Poison will kill, even 
if Popes administer it. Jesus isa Prince, as well as a Saviour ; 
the Prince of priests, as well as of people. As it is His preroga- 
tive to forgive sins, it is His command, which we must above 
all obey. He gives grace to repentance, and bestows the blessing 
of pardon. 

Verses 33-39. ‘‘ Cut to the heart ’’—the truth is asharp sword. 
But instead of repenting, the Council became enraged, murder- 
ously. ‘Took counsel.’’ They seriously set about finding some 
way for slaying the Apostles. Men, and especially priests and 
hierarchists, like Annas, will murder rather than not carry their 
point. Such spirits still live. Note ¢he secret session. Gamaliel, 
the shrewd counselor, pleads for policy. His advice was very 
prudent, in a worldly sense, but without much principle. Better 
be straightforward and upright, in a Godly sense. 

Verse 40. Policy, prudence prevailed ; the Lord overruled the 
craftof man for His own end. But the priests, &c., were too bitter 
to let the innocent men in their power off without a beating. 
Afraid to do more, they vented their spite in this way. To show 
authority, they also commanded them no more to preach. 
But— 

Verses 41, 42, the disciples of Jesus cared neither for the strifes 
or arbitrary commands of the angry Council. They glorified God 
in the fires, and went on doing their duty. Pray that you may 
ever have and show such a spirit. 
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_ The history now proceeds to tell how a new office arose in the 
Church and what its duties were. In Reformed Churches this 
office is called Deacon, which is simply the Greek word used to 
designate its work. It means an assistant, helper, servant or min- 
ister. True Christianity always shows a sympathy and care for. 
its poor and suffering members. (See James 1: 27). Jesus did so. 
It is the duty of every Christian to do so, and none can shift his 
duty off on others, any more than they can get other persons to 
do their praying or singing. But to make sure of having the mat- 
ter properly attended to, it is needful that some particular persons 
should be appointed to have special charge of this part of Chris- 
tian work, just as it is necessary to have preachers and elders. In 
the Lesson we find a Bible warrant for this, hence it is safe and 
right to have such an office. 

Verse 1. As the number of disciples increased, the difficulty of 
attending to every thing became greater. ‘‘ Grecians,’’ that is 
Jews or Hebrews who were natives or residents of countries where 
Greek was spoken, in distinction from aztves of Palestine. They 
‘may have been frose/ytes from the Gentiles, who had become 
Christians. The native Jews were (even when converted to 
Christianity) more narrow, bigoted than such Grecians, and may 
have shown some partiality to their own widows. ‘‘ Daily minis- 
tration,’’ the daily distribution of alms. 

Verse 2. Complaints were made to the Apostles, and perhaps 
they were blamed by thoughtless persons. Often people who are 
most negligent of their own duties are first to complain of others, 
and make no allowance. ‘‘ Then the twelve ’’ did not get angry, 
and make a great ado in self-defence; neither did they arbitrarily 
assume authority in fixing the matter, but quietly called a meeting 
of the whole congregation. They thus recognized the-rights of 
all the members. This is not the way of high churchmen. When 
the people met, the Apostles— 


Verse 3. Submitted a plan of relief to the ‘‘drethren.’’ This 
they did, not because they wished to avoid labor, or had no heart 
for the poor; but there was too much for even Apostles to do 
alone. ‘Those to be chosen were to be good men, truly pious, of 
good report; they were not such as had been careless, and who 
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were thus to be drawn into the work by tickling their vanity. It 
needed men full of the spirit and wisdom. 

Verse 4. Note what is stated as being the chief duty and work 
of the Apostles’ prayer and preaching. ‘This does not undervalue 
the Sacraments, but puts ordinances in their proper Gospel order 
and place. 

Verse 5. The congregation accepted the plan, and all joined in 
choosing such men, brethren, as they thought fitted for the office. 
The Apostles, guided by the Spirit, gave them this privilege. This 
is the rule in Reformed Churches. The right of nominating and 
choosing, or election, is primarily given to the congregation, and 
should be subject to the members. 

Verse 6. This led to no contempt of the Apostles’ office. When 
elected, those chosen were presented for prayer and proper intro- 
duction into office. With prayer, the ‘‘ Zaying on of hands’’ was 
joined as asolemn, suitable symbolical act. 

Verses 7, 8. This trouble adjusted, the good work prospered 
more and more. Disputes ina Church are a great hindrance to 
its prosperity, and those who occasion them are very much to— 
blame. Now the Gospel penetrates even among the priests. They 
were among the last to yield. Stephen. was especially active. 
There were differences in this respect then as now—some more 
zealous than others. Remember, Stephen was only a deacon. 

Verses 9-15. Stephen’s zeal provoked bitter opposition again. 
There were many synagogues in Jerusalem. The Libertines (freed-. 
men who had been slaves), and Cilicians (Jews from Cilicia), 
to whom, probably, Saul of Tarsus belonged, each had one. 
Stephen visited them, and as he there preached the Gospel, some 
became excited and withstood him. But the Spirit of Jesus helped 
him, and they could not answer him. So they got up false accu- 
sations against him, and plotted his destruction. False witnesses 
were called in to testify against him. But Stephen remained calm 
in his faith. The more they reviled him the more his heart 
turned to Jesus. He remembered that his Lord had been treated 
in the same way. His calmness only enraged them the more, 
What came of it will be seen hereafter. 
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THE WAY AND THE LIFE. 





World Redeemer, Lord of glory! as of old to zealous Paul 

Thou didst come in sudden splendor, and from out the cloud didst call ; 
As to Mary, in the garden, did Thy risen form appear— 

Come, arrayed in heavenly beauty ; come and speak, and I will hear, 


‘‘ Hast thou not,” the Master answered, ‘ hast thou not My written Word? 
Hast thou not, to go before thee, the example of the Lord ?” 

Blessed One! Thy Word of wisdom is too high for me to know, 

And my feet are all too feeble for the path where Thou didst go. 


Doubts torment me while I study; all my reading and my thinking 
Lead away from firm conviction, and in mire my feet are sinking. 
Then I turn to works of duty—here Thy law is very plain— 

But I look at Thy example, strive to follow—strive in vain. 


Let me gaze, then, at Thy glory; change to flesh this heart of stone! 
Let the light illume my darkness that around the apostle shone! 
Cold belief is not conviction, rules are impotent to move; 

Let me see Thy heavenly beauty, let me learn to trust and love. 


In mysheart the voice made answer: “ Ask not for a sign from heaven. 
In the gospel of thy Saviour, life, as well as light, is given. 

Ever looking unto Jesus, all His glory thou shalt see, 

From thy heart the veil be taken, and the Word made clear to thee.” 


“‘ Love the Lord, and thou shalt see Him; do His will, and thou shalt know 
How the spirit lights the letter; how a little child may go 
Where the wise and prudent stumble; how a heavenly glory shines 
In His acts of love and mercy, from the Gospel’s simplest lines.” 
from “Exotics.” 


THE THEORY OF REDEMPTION.—Every person in the whole world is a sin- 
ner. We have all broken God’s laws, so we all deserve punishment. That 
punishment is eteraal; and we are all liable to it by nature, and condemned 
by our own wickedness. But God, because He loved us, provided a way of 
escape. He gave His Son; His Son became man; lived a perfectly holy life ; 
kept the whole law ; and died in our stead, bearing our punishment—* the Just 
for the unjust.” Now if we repent of our sins, accept of Christ’ as our Saviour, 
and then live for Him here on earth, God will consider us holy for Jesus’ sake, 
and we shall be saved; but if we neglect His salvation, or fail to receive Him 
as our Saviour, we shall be lost. That is all of it— More Light,” by Rev. 
David R. Breed. 
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THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 





The poetry of the Hebrews is in the highest and best sense the 
poetry of inspiration and revelation. It is inspired by the genius 
of the true religion, and hence rises far above the religious poetry 
of the Hindoos, Parsees, and Greeks, as the religion of revelation 
is above the religion of nature, and the God of the Bible above 
the idols of the heathen. It is the poetry of truth and _ holiness. 
It never administers to trifling vanities and lower passions; it is 
the chaste and spotless priestess at the altar. It reveals the 
mysteries of the divine will to man, and offers up man’s prayers 
and thanks to his Maker. Itis consecrated to the glory of Jehovah 
and the moral perfection of man. 

The most obvious feature of Bible poetry is its intense theism. 
The question of the existence of God is never raised, and an 
atheist—if there be one—is simply set down as a fool. The 
Hebrew poet lives and moves in the idea of a living God, as a 
self-revealing, personal, almighty, holy, omniscient, all-pervading 
and merciful being, and overflows with His adoration and praise. 
He sees and hears God in the works of creation; and in the events 
of history. Jehovah is to him the maker and preserver of all 
things. He shines in the firmament, He rides on the thunder- 
storm, He clothes the lilies, He feeds the ravens and young lions,. 
and the cattle on a thousand hills, He gives rain and fruitful sea- 
sons; He is the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of Moses, 
David, and the prophets. He dwells with Israel, He is their ever- 
present help and shield, their comfort and joy. He is just and 
holy in his judgments, good, merciful and true in all His dealings. 
He overrules even the wrath of man for His own glory and the 
good of His people. © 

To this all-pervading theism corresponds the anthropology. 
Man is always represented under his most important moral and 
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religious relations, in the state of innocence, in the terrible 
slavery of sin, or in the process of redemption and restoration to 
more than his original glory and dominion over the creation. 
Hebrew poetry reflects in fresh and life-like colors the workings 
of God’s law and promise on the heart of the pious, and every 
state of His presence, the deep emotions of repentance and grief, 
faith and trust, gratitude and praise, hope and aspiration, love 
and peace. 

Another characteristic of Bible poetry is the child-like sim- 
plicity and naturalness with which it sets forth and brings home 
the sublimest ideas to readers of every grade of culture who have. 
a lively organ for religious truth. The scenery and style are 
thoroughly oriental and Hebrew, and yet they can be translated 
into every language without losing by the process—which cannot 
be said of any other poetry. Greek and Roman poetry have 
more art and variety, more elegance and finish, but no such 
popularity, catholicity and adaptability, The universal heart of 
humanity beats in the Hebrew poet, It is true, his experience 
falls far short of that of the Christian ; yet nearly every phase of 
Old Testament piety strikes a corresponding chord in the soul of 
the Christian ; and such are the depths of the Divine Spirit, who 
guided the ae of the sacred singers, that their words convey 
far more than they themselves were conscious of, and reach 
prophetically forward into the most distant fature. The higher 
order of secular poetry furnishes an analogy. Shakespeare was 
not aware of the deep and far-reaching meaning of his own pro- 
ductions, and Goethe said that the deepest element in poetry is 
‘‘the unconscious,’’ (das unbewusste) and that his ‘masterpiece, the 
tragedy of Faust, proceeded from the dark and hidden depths of 
his being. 

The peculiarities of Hebrew poetry culminated in the Psalter, 
the holy of holies in Hebrew literature. David, ‘the singer of 
Israel,’’ was placed by Providence in the different situations of 
Beerene courtier, outlaw, warrior, conqueror, king; that he 
might more vividly set forth Jehovah as the Good Shepherd, the 
ever-present Helper, the mighty Conqueror, the just and merciful 
Sovereign. He was open to all the emotions of frendship and 
love, generosity and mercy; he enjoyed the highest joys and 
honors; he suffered poverty, persecution and exile, the loss of the 
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dearest friend, treason and rebellion from his own son. Even his 
changing moods and passions, his sins and crimes, which, with 
their swift and fearful punishments, form a domestic tragedy of 
rare terror and pathos, were overruled and turned into lessons of 
humility, comfort and gratitude. All this rich spiritual biography 
from his early youth to his old age, together with God’s merciful 
dealings with him, are written in his hymns, though with refer- 
ence to his inward states of mind rather than his outward condi- 
tion, so that readers of every different situation or position in life 
might yet be able to sympathize with the feelings and emotions 
expressed. His hymns give us a deeper glance into his inmost 
heart and his secret communings, than the narrative of his life in 
the historical books. They are remarkable for simplicity, fresh- 
ness, vivacity, warmth, depth and vigor of feeling, childlike ten- 
dernessand heroic faith, and the all-pervading fear and love of God. 

In its religious character, as just described, lies the crowning 
excellency of the poetry of the Bible. The spiritual ideas are 
the main thing, and they rise in richness, purity, sublimity, and 
universal importance immeasurably beyond the literature of all 
other nations of antiquity. 

But as to the artistic and esthetic form, it is altogether subordi- 
nate to the contents, and held in subserviency to the lofty aim. 
Moses, Solomon, and David, Isaiah, and the author of Job, 
possessed evidently the highest gifts of poetry, but they restrained 
them, lest human genius should outshine the divine grace, or the 
silver pitcher be estimated above the golden apple. The poetry 
of the Bible, like the whole Bible, wears the garb of humility, 
and condescends to men of low degree, in order to raise them up. 
It gives no encouragement to the idolatry of genius, and glorifies 
God alone. ‘‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory.’’—Jnternational Review. 


————$—$——_ 


THE ART OF PREDICTING STORMS. 





Recently the Galaxy had a paper on “ Weather Wisdom,” in which are 
given many facts, some of them new, bearing upon the nature of storms, their 
causes, and the art of foretelling them. In the course of all the weather obser- 
vations so far existing in the world, only one general, always reliable, law of 
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storms has been discovered. It is called Ballot’s law, and is, “ Zhe wind 
always flows from the place of highest pressure to that of lowest, turning by the 
rotation of the earth to the right on the northern hemisphere, and to the left on 
the southern hemisphere.’’ The first part of this law—that in italics—has been 
found to be absolute in every case; the second part is liable to very puzzling 
exceptions, which still leave the whole science of weather wisdom liable to 
mistakes in its predictions, especially in the summer. In the winter reports of 
the United States Signal Service, the coming of storms is generally predicted 
with singular accuracy, its rate of progress and its rain or snow area mapped out 
in advance for as much as three days in some cases. The method of prediction 
is by no means, complicated, depending on Ballot’s law and its observed corol- 
lary, that rain area zs found to surround the area of low barometer, and to be 
included by the lines of equal barometer (called isobars), which define the edge 
of the high barometer area. 

Mr. William Blasius, formerly a Professor of Natural Science at Hanover, 
and for atime a citizen of this country, has recently published a work on 
storms and themeans of predicting them, that promises to give satisfaction. It 
is very simple and easily understood. The facts it records may be tested by 
any one, and turn out, says the Galaxy, “to be exactly those applied by far- 
mer, Sailor, and savage, since the world began. The German weather prophet 
points them out in simple language, so that all may read them, and under his 
guidance any person of intelligence may become a fairly reliable weather pro- 
phet without the aid of a barometer, by the use of eyes and reason; while the 
addition of this method to the present use of barometer and thermometer in 
the Signal Service, promises to double its efficiency. 


_ “Briefly stated, the Blasius laws are as follows: 


“TJ, All storms are the result of opposing currents of air, one cold, the other 
warm, or one polar, the other equatorial. 


‘II. Winter storms are produced by the warm equatorial current moving 
north and climbing over the cold polar current. They all come from the 
southern semi-circle of sky. 


“TIT. Summer storms are produced by the cold polar current moving south, 
pushing the warm equatorial current beforeit. They come from the northern 
semi-circle. 


_ “IV. The place of meeting of the two currents is the area of calm and of low 
barometer. The opposing currents neutralize each other, produce a calm, heat 
the air by friction (and perhaps electricity,) and the barometer falls. 


‘““V. The region of high barometer is that of either current before it meets 
opposition. The region of highest barometer is that of the coldest current, be- 
cause the air is heavier than that of the warm current, and exerts more 
pressure. 


“VI. The gradient is the slope of one current over the other. In the winter 
it is very gradual because the warm current is the aggressor, and slopes far 
over the cold one. - In summer it is steeper, because the cold current banks up 
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against the one and cannot climb over it, from its greater weight. The rain 
area is all under the slope. 

‘¢ These laws he establishes from the following observed facts : 

‘‘ The evidences of opposing currents are clouds. There are no storms (ex- 
cept in deserts) without clouds, They form whenever a warm current meets 
a cold one, which condenses its vapor, or when a warm current rises perpen- 
dicularly to a cold region. The equatorial current, sloping far over the polar, 
as in winter, develops its own vapor in thin s¢r7fes, which are the precursors of 
a winter storm. The polar current, pushing back the equatorial, as in sum- 
mer, condenses the vapor of the latter in heavy masses, the cumulus. If when 
we have a gentle north wind we see thin strips rising in the south, and climb- 
ing northward thicker and broader, as in winter, we know that a northeast 
storm is coming. It may oscillate back before reaching the zenith, in which 
case it is put off for twelve or twenty-four hours, but is sure to return. If the 
storm passes over us, comes back and clears off zm the north, our next change 
will come from the south as before. If it passes entirely over and clears from 
the south, our next change will be from the north. | 

‘«‘Tf, in summer, we see a long, low bank of cumulus cloud rise iz the north, 
when the wind is southerly, and advance slowly against the wind, a southeast 
storm is coming. The less wind there is with us, the more probably will it 
burst over our heads. If there is a dead calm, so much the more probability 
of the storm being near us. Ifthe weather is very sultry as well as calm, the 
storm will be very heavy. The heat and difficulty of breathing show violent 
opposing currents, and air in a state of compression in the calm region. Should 
any local circumstance suddenly disturb the equilibrium, the local storm will 
probably be very violent. Such storms often assume the character of tornadoes, 
and are found to follow nearly the same tracks year after year, indicating a 
probably local origin. This origin Prof. Blasius has discovered, in the 
case of the only American tornadoes that have been scientifically and 
fully examined, to be the configuration of the ground. They never arise on 
plains. Their place of formation on land is either a ravine cut in a plain by the 
sudden turn of a river, and generally running nearly east and west, or at the 
edge of a sudden descent or bluff, in the same direction. At sea it is always 
near an island, or at the edge of a warm oceanic current, such as the Gulf 
Stream, producing a heated column of air in the midst of a cooler air, 
In all reported cases the tornado moves 7” the diagonal of the two opposing cur- 
rents of air, zigzagging from side to side and forming whirls at. intervals. 
It gathers strength in every ravine, and is apt to disappear when on land over 
extensive plains, frequently coming down again at a fresh ravine, to run a new 
course of destruction. Ocean tornadoes, as we can see for ourselves in every 
school physical geography with a meteorological map, follow the directions of 
the edge of the warm currents, and skirt the coasts of continents, being modi- 
fied by the conformation of the earth on a larger scale. Thus the West Indian 
and Mauritius hurricanes follow at a distance the lines of the eastern coasts of 
North America and Africa, and the Asiatic typhoons take a different direction 
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entirely, some following the southern coast of Asia into the Bay of Bengal, 
others tearing along the Chinese coast with the Kuro Siwo, or Japan current— 
literally Black Stream—to Japan. In each case they keep off the continent, 
but follow the line of its coast. However extensive, they are really only local 
storms, as much as our summer thunder showers, and are formed by the same 
or similar causes.” 


COLLEGE ITEMS. 





The Senior Class having passed the final examinations, is enjoying the re- 
spite of their peculiar vacation. Having worked hard, and, we may say in 
advance, acquitted themselves well as students during their entire course, those 
thus out on furlough until Commencement week, may indulge their leisure 
with a good conscience. To add that their merits, personal and scholastic, 
are equal to those of their worthy predecessors, is as high a commendation as 
their warmest friends could wish to have passed upon them. That the young 
gentlemen will acquit themselves creditably on Commencement day, we have 
full confidence. 

The Programme for Commencement week will, in the main, correspond with 
that of former years. Sunday evening, June 18, the Baccalaureate Sermon. 
On Tuesday evening, June 20, meeting of the Committee of the Ursinus Union. 
Wednesday, June 21, at-10a.m.,, meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
College, and of the Alumni Association. At 3 p.m., annual meeting of the 
Ursinus Union, and the Alumni Address by Rev. &. F, Bahner, of Milton. 
At 8 p. m., the Oration before the Literary Societies by Col. A. K. McClure, 
of Philadelphia. 

Thursday, June 22d, at 10 a. m., the Commencement exercises. At 2:3. 2h. 
a Re-union of the guests and friends of the College. At 8 p. m., the Presi- 
dent’s Levee. 

All our readers will please regard themselves as specially invited to these Jes- 
tivities. The usual railroad facilities will be provided. There are now six 
daily trains from Philadelphia to our place, See advertisements in the daily 
papers. Trains leaving Harrisburg (Reading depot) about 5 and 10a.m., 
and at 2 p. m.; arrive here at 9.30, 3, and 6,30, respectively. Friends from 
Lehigh county and northwward, can reach our place by the Perkiomen rail- 
road, now open to Allentown. 

As Stated in our May issue, pleasant accommodations, at moderate rates, 
will be provided. It would be well, however, for those who expect to attend 
the festivities to give at least one week’s notice by postal card, or letter, so that 
entertainment may be the more certainly secured for them. 

Friends from a distance, who may wish to visit Philadelphia before coming 
here, will please note that trains for our place start from the Reading railroad 
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depot, 13th and Callowhill, at 7.30 and 9.15 a.m.; and from oth and Green 
at 1.30 and §.30p.m. Take tickets to Collegeville Station, 





The opening of the Centennial Exposition, May toth, was duly celebrated 
by the College. At 5 a.m. a large national flag was raised over the main 
building amidst general rejoicings and the singing of Zhe Star-Spangled Ban= 
ner by the students. Two brief addresses were also delivered by members of 
the Faculty. And now the national ensign (a flag of 10x20 feet) floats to the 
breeze at a height of 30 feet above the cupola, and can be seen for many miles 
around. 





On the evening of May rath, Prof. S. K. Murdock, the elocutionist, gave 
another of his attractive and entertaining readings in the College Hall. The 
selections were admirable, and his rendering of them elicited warm applause. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





‘Principia, or Basis of Social Science. Being a survey of the subject from 
the Moral and Theological, yet liberal and progressive standpoint.’? By R, 
J. Wright, Philadelphia. 

For the receipt of this remarkable treatise we are indebted to the personal 
kindness of the author, who will please accept our due acknowledgments of 
the favor. It reached us too late for such an examination of its contents as 
the nature and treatment of the subject deserves, and as it should receive before 
passing a judgment upon its peculiar views. Further notice of it must there- 
fore be deferred to a future number. 

“The National Sunday-School Teacher,” for May, furnishes its usual in- 
structive variety of articles. Published by Adams & Co., 149 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago, at $1.50 per year. 

Our readers will do well to take note of the new advertisements of the 
American Tract Society, as well as to others found on the second, third and 
fourth pages of the cover. 
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EDITORS’ DESK. 





Although the special business notices have been omitted the last two months, 
it is hoped that delinquent friends will bear in mind the pressing constant 
needs of such a publication. 





Weatherly, Hazleton, &c. By special invitation of the Rev. J. Fuendeling 
and the congregation recently organized through his energetic zeal in Weath- 
erly, it was our privilege to attend the corner-stone laying of a new Church, in 
the latter place, on Sabbath, April 30. Notwithstanding the hard times, the 
small band of Reformed members in and near W. have been so impressed by 
the Spirit of the Lord with a sense of their duty, and stimulated by the untir- 
ing zeal of their supply pastor, brother Fuendeling, that they have undertaken 
the erection of a house of worship. And they are pushing the good work for- 
ward with great vigor. On the occasion referred to, the weather, especially in 
the afternoon, proved exceedingly unfavorable. Late as it was in the season, 
successive violent snow-storms interfered with the out-door services—winter 
seeming determined to avenge itself for the intrusions of an almost summer 
temperature during January. And yet the spacious hall, adjacent to the loca- 
tion of the new church, to which shelter was taken from the storm, was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity. The congregation starts with cheering prospects, 
and in union with that of Quakake valley, about six miles south of Weath- 
erly, will form at once a self-sustaining charge. In the morning the Rev. P. 
A. Schwartz, of Tamaqua, preached a highly appropriate sermon in German. 
It was most pleasant to meet this esteemed brother again, after so many years, 
to find him in such vigorous health, and firm as ever in the old Reformed faith. 
The corner-stone service was attended to after an English sermon in the after- 
noon by brother Fuendeling, amidst a heavy fall of snow. But as snow is good 
for young wheat, so we trust it may prove a blessing to the vine then planted 
in the name of the Triune God.—It was arranged that we should have a ser- 
vice in Hazleton that evening. But the violence of the storm prevented. On 
the following morning, however, we took the train for H., and were permitted 
to spend a few hours at the house of brother F., in the pleasant society of 
several brethren, who, with those named, joined us there, and in taking a hasty 
look at our churches there, and in the town, generally. The visit, altogether, 
was a delightful one, and we shall be glad to repeat it soon. 





With deep emotion we must announce the recent death of our venerable be- 
loved brother,the Rev. DANIEL ZIEGLER, D.D.,of York,Pa. A special brief notice 
ofthe sad event will be found below, communicated at our request by one of the 
brethren in York. The letter notifying us of it, and inviting us to preach the 
English funeral discourse, by some greatly regretted miscarriage of the mail, 
reached us only two hours before the time appointed for the funeral. A fuller 
notice of this lamented death is reserved for our next number. 
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DIED, at his residence, in York, Pa., May 234, after a painful illness of three 
months, Rev. Daniel Ziegler, D.D., at the age of 71 years, 10 months and 
12days. His funeral took place on the following Thursday, (May 25th,) at 
2 p. m., and was attended bya large concourse of sorrowing friends. The 
Zion’s (Reformed) Church, the scene of his pulpit and altar ministrations for 
the last 17 years, save one, was crowded to its utmost capacity, and was heavily 
draped in mourning. Twenty ministerial brethren were present to pay the last sad 
tribute of respect to the memory of the deceased; thirteen of whom were his 
co-laborersin the Reformed branch of the Christian Church, viz: Revs. } 
Sechler, D. Gring, W. F. Vandersloot, A. H. Kremer, D.D., Wm. F. Colli- 
flower, A. Wanner, J. O. Miller, D.D., W. K. Zieber, D.D., R. Smith, A. J. 
Heller, A. Spangler, R. Rauhauser and J. I. Good. His venerable, but for a 
number of years, sorely afflicted brother, Rev. I, Ziegler, was also providen- 
tially permitted to attend the solemn services to their close, without suffering 
any additional nervous prostration. The only remaining Reformed minister 
resident in York, deeply regrets his unavoidable absence, during the last ill- 
ness and furneral obsequies of this Father in Israel. The services were in 
charge of Rev. A. Spangler, the successor of Dr. Ziegler, who delivered an ap- 
propriate sermon in German, based on Rev. 14: 13. He was followed in Eng- 
lish, by Rev. J. Sechler, of Hanover, and Rev, A. H. Kremer, D.D., Lancaster, 
in short addresses suited to the mournful occasion. Atthe conclusion of the 
somewhat extended solemnities in the sanctuary, in which all present seemed 
reverently and devoutly to engage, the large audience was dismissed with a 
fervent prayer, pronounced by Rev. J. O. Miller, D.D., of York. The proces- 
sion then wended its way slowly and sadly to Prospect Hill Cemetery, where 
the remains were interred in accordance with the usages of the Church, of which 
he had been for the space of 46 years a faithful minister. 

*¢ Brother, thou art gone before us, 
And thy saintly soul is flown 

Where tears are wiped from every eye, 
And sorrow is unknown, 

From the burden of the flesh, 
And from care and fear released, 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


‘‘Father, thou art gone to rest ; 
We will not weep for thee ; 

For thou art now where oft on earth 
Thy spirit longed to be.” 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


REFORMED CHuRcH—WMinisterial changes.—Rev. F. Diechman, Lock Box 
10, Wheatland, Iowa; Rev. C. Shiller, Toledo, O.; Rev. H. A. Meter, 245 
South Desplaine street, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 7 Weebark, Luthersburg charge, 
Troutville, Clearfield county, Pa.; ‘Re. Henry Hoffman, from Shannondale to 
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St. Petersburg, Clarion county, Pa.; Rev. 7. F. ffoffmeier, from Bloomsburg, 
Pa.. to Middletown, Md. 

ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.—Egypt’s charge, Lehigh county, Pa., Rev. S. A. 
Leinbach,9; Carlisle, Pa., Rev. O. L. Ashenfelter, 19; Hagerstown, Md., 
kev. F. S. Kieffer, 11; Funkstown, Md., Rev. S. S. Miller, 1 ; Sinking Spring, 
Berks county, Rev. W. F. P. Davis, 1 3; Emanuel, Hamburg, 6; Summy- 
town, Pa., Rev. A. L. Dechant, 14; Lancaster, Pa., Rev. ¥ B. Shumaker, 
22; Evansville, Ind., Rev. FS. F Fannet, 8; Louisville, Ky., Second Church, 
Rev. C. F. Keller, 45; Catasauqua, Pa., Rev. A. B. Koplin, 13; Burkittsville, 
Md., Rev. M. L. Shuford, 10; Blair, Perry county, Zion charge, Rev. F. S. Lin- 
daman, 42; Fort Wayne, Ind., Salem Reformed charge, Rev. C.F. Kurtz, 21; 
Riegelsville, Pa., Rev. R. L. Gerhart, 10; Mahanoy City, Pa., Rev. H. 
A. Keyser, 36; Vincent, Pa., Rev. W. Sorber, 21; Easton, Pa., Rev. Dr. Fi 
Beck, 17; Shamokin, Pa., Rev. D: O. Shoemaker, 31; Lebanon, Pa., St. 
John’s charge, Rev. Dr. T. S. Fohnson, 14; York, Pa., Heidelberg charge, 
Rev. F. L. Good, 17; Greencastle, Pa., Rev. S. K. Kremer, 15; Curlsville, 
Pa., St. Luke’s charge, Rev. F. Dotterer,7; Millersburg, Pa., Rev. Fi Be 
Kershner, 33; Allentown, Pa., Zion’s Reformed Church, Rev. WV. S. Strass- 
berger, 62; West Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Facoh Dahiman, 17; Harrisburg, 
Pa., Salem Reformed Church, Rev. W. H. H. Snyder, 17; Worcester, Pa., 
Rev.S. MK. Huber, 42; Baltimore, Md., Rev. M. Bachman, 49, and Emanuel’s, 
Rev. F. C. Houser, 33; Somerset, Ohio, Rev. C. W. ffoyman, 15; Conyng- 
ham, Pa., Rev. ¥. M. Clemens, 30; White Deer charge, Union county, Pa., 
Rev. Wm. W. Clouser, 56—of these, five are heads of families, and twelve re- 
ceived adult baptism; Turbotville, Pa. » Rev. I. Derr, 22; Mahanoy City, Pa., 
fev. F. Wolbach, 9. 





The corner-stone of Trinity Reformed Church, Norristown, Pa., Rev. 
Foseph Hunsberger, pastor, was laid on Sunday afternoon, April 30th. The 
Rev. David Van Horne, of Philadelphia, preached the sermon. A large and 
interested audience was present to witness the ceremonies. It hasa good 
location, easy of access, but at some distance from all other churches. It is the - 
scond Reformed Church in the town. Notwithstanding illiberal and unjustifi- 
able attempts to prejudice members of our church moving into Norristown from 
some neighboring charges by representing this new enterprise as irregular, and 
not standing in proper connection with the Reformed Church (for which, 
however, we are glad to say the pastor of the First Church in Norristown, and 
no member of Philadelphia Classis is responsible,) the interest is prospering, 
and with a little more generous aid promises soon to become a strong, self-sup- 
porting congregation. Under existing circumstances its organization was 
necessary to meet pressing wants. 





A re-opening, with appropriate solemnities, of the handsomely renovated 
church in Orwigsdurg, Rev. H. Leisse, pastor, is to take place on Pentecost 
Sunday. We hope to give a full account of the occasion in our next number, 
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Our esteemed brother, W. H. S., writes from Waynesburg, Pa. : Occasion- 
ally it is the writer’s privilege to spend the day or evening among friends, and 
such has been the case here at Waynesboro, Franklin county, Pa., of which 
charge the Rev. H. H. W. Hibshman is the pastor. Wednesday afternoon 
found me landed safely there, and after a pleasant interchange of sentiments 
with the pastor and his good lady, we repaired to the evening service, and, 
there engaged with the congregation in prayer and praise. I can truly say that 
it was good to be there. This charge is growing in numbers. In the last year 
they have added 35 to their number, 11 of whom are heads of families. Their 
Sabbath-school is prosperous. Their contributions have largely increased over 
former years. The pastor is faithfully urging them forward, and appears to be 
very much encouraged in seeing the work prosper in his hands, although, like 
all of us, he would wish to see the Lord’s work advance much faster than it 

does. However, all we can do is to sow in hope and water the seed with our 
" prayers, and have faith, and the increase must come from Him who doeth all 
things well. We wish him God speed, and pray that the Lord may bless him 
and family, and own his work in that He will make him the instrument of 
Saving many souls. W.. HS; 





The Classis of Philadelphia held its annual session in. Heidelberg Church 
(Rev. Wm. Hendrickson, pastor,) on May 19-22. The opening sermon, 
preached by Rev. W. Hendrickson, the President, was highly appropriate to 
the occasion, and was listened to with deep interest. After these opening ser- 
vices Classis was organized by the election of Rev. D. E. Klopp as President, 
and Rev. D. Van Horne as Corresponding Secretary. From the Parochial 
reports, the reading of which occupied most of Saturday, it appeared that the 
congregations under the jurisdiction of Classis were enjoying a fair measure of 
spiritual prosperity, the additions during the year being numerous. A large 
number of applicants for licensure presented themselves, six in all, three of 
them graduates of Ursinus College (the College proper) and four of them young 
men who had been connected with its Theological Department (three duringa 
full course.) All were licensed. The meeting was a pleasant one throughout. 





The Synod of Ohio and adjacent States convened in Canal Winchester, on 
May 17. By special request of the President, Rev. H. M. Herman, the open- 
ing sermon was preached by Rev. I. H. Reiter, D.D. Rev. Dr. Williard was 
called to the chair pro. tem. until the election took place, which resulted in the 
choice of Rev. L. H. Kefauver, of Tiffin. The meeting is reported as one of 
great interest and prevailing good-will. Some special services were held for 
consideration of educational and other important topics, 





Communicated. 
Myerstown, Pa.—On Sunday, the 23d ult., the congregation under the effi- 
cient pastoral care of Rev. George Wolff, D.D., celebrated one of the largest 
and perhaps most pleasant communion seasons ever observed. In the morning, 
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after a suitable discourse, the German portion of the congregation participated 
in the holy ordinance, and in the evening, the English membership. On this 
occasion there was an encouraging accession—28 persons by confirmation, 
and 11 by certificate and renewed profession. This fact,together with many 
other cheering works of grace, is significant proof of the increasing strengthand 
prosperity of the congregation, and the Lord’s blessing upon the labors of the 
pastor, who, for so many years has so faithfully discharged his pastoral duties, 
securing the warmest sympathy of his members who so heartily codperate with 
him to defend and promote the historical faith of the Reformed Church. G. 





Communicated. 

Heidelberg Reformed Church, Philadelphia.—Waving enjoyed the precious 
privilege of uniting in the worship of my home Church on Easter Sunday, and 
of participating in the Communion services of that festival, allow me to make 
a brief report of the occasion: On Good Friday evening we had preparatory 
services and confirmation, at which 20 persons were added to our congregation. 
On Sunday, 9% a. m., the usual prayer meeting was held. The regular ser- 
vice began at 10144 a.m. The house was full,and all were edified by the 
pastor’s (Rev. W. Hendrickson,) appropriate sermon. The season was a re- 
freshing one to those especially who accepted the invitation to the Lord’s 
table. W.-H. S: 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 





Sea Grove Sunday-school Conference-—By the courtesy of Alex. Whilldin, 
Esq., President of the Sea Grove Association, a National S. S. Conference will 
be held at Sea Grove, Cape May, N. J., commencing June 25. Representa- 
tive men, including such names as Chancellor Crosby, Drs. Duryea, Deems, 
Ormiston, Vincent, Johnson, Withrow, Henson, Newton, and other prominent 
pastors and laymen, are engaged for addresses. 

We notice that Frank Beard, the inimitable chalk artist, is on the pro- 
gramme. Also many of the leading primary and normal class teachers of the 
country. 

It will be in charge of J. Bennet Tyler, and will last a week. Mr. Wana- 
maker, of Philadelphia, is Chairman of the Business Committee. 

Sea Grove is delightfully situated about one mile from Cape May, by horse 
railroad, and by a fine ia, drive along the beach. Its ample hotels and 
cottages, and commodious roofed Pavilion, afford fine facilities for public gath- 
erings, as well as a restful resort for quiet people. 

The Centennial opens finely. It is worth the cost of a journey to see the 
buildings, and ramble among the enchanting scenery, to say nothing of the 
vast variety of wonderful and curious exhibits from all parts of the world. 


Miscellaneous Items. 7 


Sunday school people who visit the Exposition will be glad to avail themselves 
of a two hours’ run to the Convention. : 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church desire contribu- 
tions to the amount of $60,000 in order to close the fiscal year on May I, with- 
out deficit. 


The sum of 7,524 rupees was lately subscribed at a Sunday evening in the 
Methodist Chapel, Calcutta, toward the building of a new edifice. The con- 
gregation is composed of persons who are by no means wealthy. 


The official report of the Dutch Reformed Board of Foreign Missions states 
the receipts for the fiscal year up to March 31st to be $42,470. The fiscal year 
ends on April 30. The treasury lacks $27,530 of the full amount of its appro- 
priations. 


The revivals at Vassar and Williams Colleges are reported to continue with 
unabated interest. Revivals are also reported in Knoxville, Tenn., and in 
Binghamton, N. Y. Religious meetings held for the boatmen on the wharves 
of New York city are well attended. 


The English Baptist Mission, at Delhi, North India, is prospering. On 
Christmas day a congregation of 300 native Christians was gathered from all 
out-stations (in the city chapel,) and 14 persons were baptized. Ata village 
II miles from Delhi, 60 or 70 candidates are awaiting baptism. 


_A conference of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of Central New 
York was held at Cortland, March 24-26. The topics brought before the Con- 
vention were ‘* Gospel Meetings,” “Personal Work,” “How to deal with In- 
quirers,” &c. Inthe reports of the Associations it was stated that one-tenth of 
the students at Cornell University are members of a Christian association. 


Af the anniversary of the Southwestern Bible Society, held last month in 
New Orleans, it was stated that of the 180,000 families living in Louisiana and 
the part of Mississippi under the Society’s jurisdiction, 40,000 were without 
copies of the Bible. Of the 12,775 families visited in New Orleans, 3,511 were 
found destitute of copies of the Scriptures. 


A missionary of the American Board, writing with regard to his extensive 
field in Asiatic Turkey, states that the Armenians are much more ready for re- 
ligious instruction than the Greeks. Both communities see the wretcaedness 
of their respective churches. With the Armenians, the tendency seems to be 
toward a better church, while with the Greeks the tendency is toward infidel- 
ity. This is largely due to the Freneh tone of their literature. 


The parliamentary returns obtained by Mr. Osborne Morgan, show that in 
7,269 parishes of England, which have an aggregate population of 20,563,870 
persons, there were 11,267 places of worship connected with the Church of 
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England, and 14,000 Nonconformist chapels. In these parishes there are 
9,989 Anglican church-yards, 2,833 Dissenting burial grounds, and 539 public 
cemeteries. Returns were not received from 2,339 parishes, chiefly small ones. 
In Wales a report was given by 613 parishes which have an aggregate popu- 
lation of 1,038,829 persons; in these there are 819 Anglican churches, with 
788 graveyards attached; 1,846 Noncomformist chapels, with 663 burial 
places attached, and 25 public cemeteries, 


An independent church in the town of Over, England, has hit upona plan 
fer improving the congregational singing, which is worthy of notice. Once a 
week a “musical evening is held at the church.” The choir sings a number of 
anthems. This is followed by congregational singing of little-known tunes, and 
a short lecture upon music and singing. 


4t is said that the oldest church edifice in America, excepting a Romish church 
in St. Augustine, is Luke’s Isle of Wight county, Va., about five miles from 
Smithfield. It was built as early as 1635, and after being roofless for a cen- 
tury, the present roof was put on somewhere between 1830 and 1835. It is 
now used for worship, and the grounds around it are used for burial. Its thick 
walls and high tower are still strong. 


Zt is expected that at the next General Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which assembles at Atlanta, Georgia, on the first Monday 
of May, the question of the union of all the colored Methodist bodies will be 
considered. The colored Methodist Churches are three in number—the Afri- 
can, the Zion, and the colored Methodist; the aggregate number of their mem- 
bers is not much over half a million. 


The town council of Glasgow have appointed a committee to see if it is possi- 
ble to withdraw the aid the city annually gives to the Established Kirk in its 
precincts. The action wastaken in consequence ofa speech of the Lord Pro- 
vost, who said that in order to avoid the expense of a settlement with the Kirk, 
when a law for establishment was finally passed which would cost the city 
about £30,000, A separation had better be effected at once. 
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SABBATHS WITH JESUS. 





RITUALISTIC PHARISEES REBUKED. 





(Read Matthew 12: 1-8, in connection with Mark 2: 23-28, and ” 
Luke 6: I-5.) 


IT was mid-summer in Judea. All around Jerusalem the fields 
were covered with grain fast ripening for the harvest. Fertile 
fields showing forth too often in vain the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of God to a perversely unbelieving generation. Pre- 
cious grain, proclaiming as it waved under the passing wind, to 
men of dull ears and duller hearts, its earnest lessons of the vast 
superiority of spiritual fruitfulness in good works over religious 
formalities and ritualistic show. 

The Lord of the harvest was passing through those fields, sol- 
emnly, and no doubt sadly too, pressing His way through the 
ripening grain towards the city so full of religious ceremonies but 
so empty of the spirit of true piety; so abundant in incense and 
sacrifices of slain hearts, but so barren of that charity which is at 
once the life and proof of ‘‘ pure religion and undefiled. before 
God and the Father.’’ It was a Sabbath morning. He had 
come but a short distance with His disciples, and was returning 
to Jerusalem from some quiet, secluded retreat where they had 
spent the previous night. This appears to have been His usual 
practice. He never is said to have tarried over night in the city. 
As when He was born at Bethlehem, He was ‘laid in a manger, 
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there being no room for them in the inn’’ (Luke 2: 7), so no 
house in the ‘‘ Zoly city’? seems to have been open to entertain 
the heavenly guest. The type of piety which Jesus taught and 
exemplified was odious to Caiaphas and his favorite Pharisees, and 
they would not welcome Him, His pure and simple doctrine 
exalting faith above reason, was scorned by skeptical Sadducees, 
and ¢hey would not receive Him. Loving darkness rather than 
light, they would not endure the rays of this Sun of righteous- 
ness in their sumptuous homes. The gates of their palaces would 
have been promptly opened to a Herod or a Pilate, and they 
would have felt themselves highly honored had either the volup- 
tuous king or ambitious governor sought entertainment in their 
dwellings. But for Jesus of Nazareth and His faithful followers 
they never had room. As for the rest of the people of the city, 
they were for the most part too much in bondage to a slavish 
fear of their rulers to dare to give shelter to one whom the 
priests and Pharisees hated and denounced. 

Doubtless there were some, even in Jerusalem, who would have 
been glad to welcome Him; the man whom He had cured but a 
Sabbath or two before at Bethesda’s pool, and others who like him 
felt their obligation for what the Lord had done for them. But 
such were too poor themselves to be able to offer even the most 
frugal hospitality to Jesus and His disciples. So He must needs 
seek shelter somewhere outside the city. 

The thought of this fact may excitein us feelings of indigna- 
tion. Letus, however, not be too quick in cherishing that in- 
dignation, and in commending ourselves for having a better spirit. 
Rather let us honestly try our own hearts by the standard which 
Jesus supplies in the solemn account of the last judgment: ‘‘I 
was an hungered and ye gave me no meat: I was athirst and ye 
gave me no drink: I wasa stranger and ye took me not in: * * * 
verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.’’ (Matt. 25: 41-46.) 

“But even outside the city Jesus did not always seek entertain- 
ment in a house, although to that of Bethany He and His disci- 
ples were ever welcome. In this particular instance they seem to 
have turned for shelter and rest through the night to an open 
adjacent grove. For the next morning they started on their re- 
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turn to the city without partaking of food. Hence.the hunger of 
the disciples, and doubtless of Jesus also, though this is not stated. 
The Lord of the harvests passing through fields laden with fruits 
which He caused to grow! He that with five barley loaves and a 
few small fishes could feed thousands of fainting people in the 
desert, submitting to privation rather than use His power for 
merely personal satisfaction or relief! How easy it would have 
been for Him who had supplied Israel with manna for forty years 
in the deserts and who had made ravens minister to His famishing 
servant Elijah at the brook Cherith, to have provided a morning 
repast for Himself and His hungry followers. But the Son of 
-man came not to be ministered unto but to serve others. And 
although every element of nature was subject to His immediate 
control, He held them in His hand, not for Hisown natural need, 
but for the higher purposes of grace. The disciples also, should 
learn this important lesson from His example, so that when fur- 
nished with miraculous gifts they should not make those gifts sub- 
servient to selfish ends, but exercise them as means for more ef- 
fectively carrying forward the cause of redemption. Nor were 
they slow to learn and profit by this high self-sacrificing lesson, 
When, after the Lord’s ascension, Peter and John were cast in 
prison, they patiently endured the affliction, rather than use 
their supernatural gift for their release. Soalso Paul left Tro= 
phimus sick at Miletum, although he had healed many other suffer- 
ers, when their restoration by miraculous power could be turned 
to account in the furtherance of the Gospel. 

By a law of God given through Moses, the hungry, passing 
through a field of grain might pluck and eat with impunity. The 
disciples of Jesus availed themselves of that privilege on this oc- 
casion. But according to the letter of another law, it was forbid- 
den to gather food on the Sabbath day. And yet here, on the 
Sabbath, in the presence and with the assent of the Master, those 
hungry disciples plucked the grain and ate it! What if the Pha- 
risees should hear of it, or detect them in the act? How deeply 
would those punctilous ritualists be grieved at so monstrous a 
violation of a sacred ordinance! To devour widows, houses, to 
turn the house of God into a den of thieves when money could be 
made by it, or when ceremonialism could be magnified, was a 
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trivial offence. But for the hungry disciples of the Nazarene to 

show such contempt for the ceremonial observance of the Sab- 

bath, was a crime, which merited the most bitter reprobation. 
And some Pharisees did find it out. They were 


On the Watch 


for the discovery of occasions of complaint against Jesus. Wher- 
ever He now went they dogged His steps, marking all He did 
and said with malicious vigilance. Not to witness the deeds of 
mercy He wrought, not to learn lessons of heavenly wisdom from 
the gracious words he spoke, did they follow and hang about Him. 
His beneficence was a constant rebuke of their selfishness ; and His 
doctrine, which ever held up and commended living piety rather 
than outward forms of religion, was a constant severe testimony 
against their exaggeration of a self-righteous ceremonialim. Its 
was this that enraged them, and made them hate Jesus as they 
did. They could not endure the man who exposed the hypocrisy 
of their ostentatious piety, and whose words, like sharp goads, 
were always pricking their puffed up religiousness. This set them 
so vigorously to work to find out some cause of capital offence 
against Him. ‘They were determined to kill the man whose 
deeds were faultless, and whose doctrine they could not refute. 
And the most prominent priests of that day, though officiously 
priests of God, so far abused their office, and forgot their proper 
mission, as to spur on the Pharisees in their malignant schemes. 
It is asad fact, and to some may seem an inexplicable fact, 
but it is one, nevertheless, attested by the history of all ages, that 
pure Gospel Christianity has had no deadlier foes, no more crafty, 
unscrupulous, and cruel enemies, than ritualists. During the 
dreadful persecutions of heathen Rome, untold thousands perished 
for their fidelity to Jesus and His truth. And those persecutions 
did not cease until in an evil day, and as the baneful effect of 
a growing apostasy from the simplicity of Gospel truth and wor- 
ship, the Church compromised (under Constantine) with the 
world, and bought exemption from further trials by bartering its 
faith and piety. But it is doubtful whether as many true believ- 
ers fell victims to the rage of heathenism, as were slain in subse- 
quent ages by the more cruel weapons of a Church nominally 
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Christian, but really more heathenish than the heathenism it had 
conquered, by adopting its worst spirit, and many of its most 
abominable tenets and practices. Satan is satan still, though 
robed in sacerdotal garbs, and wearing censers before cathedral 
altars. He may call himself pope, or cardinal, archbishop or 
patriarch ; he may sit in the highest place of the temple of God, 
and assume divine prerogatives. Still all this will not change his 
nature, or help him from betraying that nature. He hates God’s 
saints, and as a roaring lion goes about to slay them. And hav- 
ing succeeded in usurping authority in the Church, under pre- 
tence of more fully developing its faith, and more impressively 
improving its ritual, he makes both an excuse for persecuting to 
the death all who discern and resist his measures. Ritualism has 
ever been one of the most efficient means for subverting and ex- 
tirpating pure Gospel piety. Where it prevails, true Christianity 
disappears. They areas essentially antagonistic to each other as 
light is to darkness. Its advantages and supporters may not know, 
may not stop to think, why it is so, but the annals of the ages de- 
clare that all who have been zealous for ritualism have been pro- 
portionately intolerant persecutors of simple Apostolic Christianity. 

Nor is this the only bad peculiarity of ritualism. There is some- 
thing in its very essence and spirit which engenders guile and 
cunning craftiness, and deceit, as naturally as poisonous toad- 
stools spring from foul earth. Only on its soil could the Jewish 
Jesuitry of Paul’s days, and the Romish Jesuitry of modern times, 
have so rank a growth. As it gains the ascendency, in a Church, 
trickery, dissimulation, stratagem, and political manceuverings 
increase. It starts with the purpose of defrauding God of sincere, 
lowly heart-worships and service by sustituting in their place 
‘¢ books, bells and candles,’’ gilded crosses and decorated altars, 
the pomp and show of a gaudy ceremonial which glorifies the 
performers. Why then should it be strange that it justifies itself 
in practicing falsehood and fraud upon men, if only it may there- 
by accomplish its cunning schemes. Reared, ethically, on that 
most pernicious principle that the end sanctifies the means, its 
courts naturally become star-chambers and inquisitorial halls of 
judgment in which innocent and faithful followers of Jesus may 
be tortured and murdered ‘‘according to law.’’ 
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Of all this the plots devised by Pharisaic and priestly ritualism 
against Jesus and His disciples furnish many painful illustrations.. 
One of these reveals itself in 


The Accusation 


which was urged in the case now before us. ‘‘ Behold,’’ cry 
those scrupulous Pharisees, those careful tithers of ‘‘ mint, anise 
and cumin,’’ men who would never eat a morsel of bread 
‘¢ without first washing their hands’? (at least), I *‘ behold ’’ they 
cried with indignant zeal for the honor of their ceremonial ordi- 
nances—‘‘thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the 
Sabbath-day.’’ The charge was nominally made against the dis- 
ciples. It was meant, however, to bear most-heavily against Jesus 
himself. He was held responsible for what had been done under 
His eye and with Hisconnivance. It was Him, therefore, they 
mainly intended to stigmatize and to bring under the censure and 
condemnation of their court. The crime with which they 
charged him was by their law liable to the death penalty. 
The accusation, therefore, at once betrayed their deadly malig- 
nity. Jesus quickly discerned their satanic purpose. 

And this accusation was brought by men who were guilty of 
the grossest violations of both the moral and ceremonial laws of 
God in their true sense and most spiritual import. It was brought 
by men whom Jesus, with all His gentle charity, denounced as 
hypocrites; who were broad phylacteries the better to conceal the 
narrowness of their spirits; who made long prayers to compen- 
sate for the shortcomings of their lives ; and who sought to hide 
their secret impiety under the show of public devotions at the 
corners of the streets. 

Such zeal is not only hateful for its pettiness and inconsistency. 
It is even more to be deprecated for the harm it does to the main- 
tenance of a pure Christianity. There is a zeal for God which is 
according to knowledge, and which must be exercised against 
things really opposed to the Gospel, for the furtherance of genuine 
piety, and the defence of divine ordinances against perversion and 
profanity. But the frivolous zeal of this Pharisaic ritualism brings 
the true Gospel virtue into contempt, and gives occasion to the 
foes of all religion to ridicule and spurn every effort to upold the 
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laws of God against attempted violation of those laws, by those 
who despise the purest form of piety. It is easy for such, by rais- 
ing the cry of puritanic pietism, to excite hatred against Christi- 
anity in general, and ritualism is mostly ready to join the cry and 
help to intensify the hatred. 

There ave things which it is contrary to the law and the Gospel 
(for both are one in essence) to do on the Sabbath, things as unlaw- 
ful and wrong now as they ever were. And it is right to denounce 
such things, and earnestly to protest against indulging in them. 
Ritualism has always been guilty of doing and conniving at such 
desecrations of the Lord’s day. Indeed it rewards its votaries for 
their scrupulous ceremonial piety in the morning of the Sabbath 
by granting them free indulgence during the rest of the day. To 
expose and condemn such violations of sacred ordinances is every 
way proper and just. But ritualism strains at gnats and swallows 
camels. Exaggerating the authority of human traditions, and 
indignantly crying: Behold, behold, when one of these traditions 
may be disregarded, it makes the law, as ordained by God, of no 
effect, and treats its sanctity as of no account. And thus it be- 
comes all the more difficult to oppose what is really wrong, and to 
vindicate the claims of Christian morality. So that in addition 
to its other evils, ritualism does immense mischief by unsettling the 
foundations both of a pure faith and by confusing convictions of 
genuine piety. 

Rightly interpreted, the divine law of the Sabbath had not been 
transgressed by the disciples of Jesus. Their false accusation, there- 
fore, was squarely met and unanswerably 

Refuted. 

This was done, not by abstract arguments. Jesus knew His 
enemies too well to give their craftiness the advantage they might 
take of such an abstract discussion of the case. Instead of this, 
theretore, He at once, as He so often did in other instances, con- 
fronts them with familiar facts. These facts involved the very 
point of their complaint, and this in a way which gave special 
force to His citation of them. If the disciples were guilty, David, 
going ‘‘into the house of God and eating the shew-bread’”’ (1 
Sam. 21: 3-6) was far more guilty of violating a sacred ordinance, 
(Levit. 24: 51). Would those punctilious Pharisees condemn 
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David? Again, if the disciples were guilty, then must the priests 
in the temple be more guilty, seeing that they habitually did ser- 
vile work on the Sabbath, by preparing and presenting the new- 
baked shew-bread, and by frequently performing circumcision on 
the holy day. But could the Pharisees, who were probably emis- 
saries of the priests, venture to condemn their priests? So ready 
was Jesus to silence the cavils of these officious ritualists, and so 
effectually did He refute their calumnious accusations. None had 
ever thought of denouncing David for what he had done in his 
extremity. None reproached the priests for what they were doing 
continually. And was Jesus, were his faithful adherents, to be 
traduced as transgressors of God’s ordinance because, to relieve 
pressing hunger, they had plucked and eaten a few grains of corn. 

How keenly the Pharisees must have felt the humiliation to 
_which they were thus subjected may be readily imagined. But 
Jesus presses them still more closely by a bold assertion, which, 
though couched in careful terms, must have sorely aggravated and 
perplexed his censors. ‘‘ But I say unto you, that in this place is 
one greater than the temple;’’ and ‘‘the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath. ‘Therefore the Son of man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath.”’ 

No severer rebuke than this could well have been dealt against 
ritualism. It cuts into the very heart of the whole system. For 
its life-principle may be said to consist in making man subservient 
to ceremonialism, and not ceremonies to the true interests of man. 
That it does so to further the claims of an arrogant sacerdotalism 
to exalt a human hierarchy in the Church, is a point with which 
we are not now concerned. But the fact that it does this is one 
which is proven every Lord’s day in every ritualistic house of 
worship. It exalts the Church above Christ, ceremonialism above 
the Church, and makes its priests, of course, masters of the cere- 
monies, and lords over God’s heritage. 

For such to be told, and by the Lord Himself, that He stands 
high above them and all their ceremonial rites, and claims the 
prerogative of dispensing His grace without their officious cere- 
monial intervention, is to take the very ground from under their 
feet, and to let them and sacerdotal altars, incense and all, fall 
into bottomless vacuity. 
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One thing more is added which must have sharpened still more 
the edge of His rebuke, and made the cut the deeper into their 
conscience. Jesus charged them with having exposed their utter 
ignorance of the very alphabet of true worship, the superiority of 
mercy over outward sacrifices, of the inner spirit over the external 
form. Having administered this rebuke Jesus passed on, leaving 
the Pharisees to their own way and thoughts. 

Let the lessons of this Sabbath with the Lord be humbly and 
faithfully improved. Learn: 

1. To cherish a due regard for holy ordinances in their true 
divine sense. 

2. To resist within our hearts the rising of a captious, censori- 
ous Pharisaic spirit. | 

3- When assailed by artful foes to cast ourselves and our case 
upon the Word and help of God, and cleave to Jesus. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





By- A; S:i-Z. 





( Continued.) 
11. THE SECOND PERIOD—1746 To 1792. 
First Division—1746 to 1757. 

Michael Schlatter was born in St. Gall, Switzerland, in July 
1716. He was baptized in infancy and confirmed at the age of 
fourteen years. His advantages, social, literary and religious 
were of the first order. He studied at the gymnasium of St. Gall, 
and afterward at the University of Helmstadt. He continued his 
theological studies in Holland, and was there admitted tothe holy 
office, having been received in his fifteenth year as a candidate 
for the ministry. Then for a period he pursued, it appears, a 
somewhat desultory course, spending a few years, after the man- 
ner of that day, in traveling throughout the different parts of 
Europe. In 1745, he accepted a vicariate in Thurgau, but before 
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the close of that year he had resigned and become pastor of a 
church in St. Gall. Early in 1746 he appeared in Amsterdam 
and offered himself to the Synods of Holland as a candidate for 
the destitute mission fields in Pennsylvania. 

His services were accepted. The Synods, discerning in the 
man a rare combination of administrative qualities, considered him 
a proper person to collect the scattered congregations into a defi- 
nite organization. Supplied by the mother Church with the 
necessary credentials, which included full plans and iustructions, 
he departed for America. He was empowered: (1), to visit Re- 
formed communities, and, where it had not already been done, 
to organize congregations, to preach to them, to baptize their 
children and to prepare proper church records; (2), to ascertain 
what each congregation would pledge itself for toward the support 
of a minister, and to unite the weak congregations under one 
pastorate; (3), to enlist the codperation of the ministers, and to 
form a Synod; (4), to visit the ministers annually ; and (5) after 
the work assigned him had been accomplished, to preach as the 
other ministers. ° 

Schlatter arrived in Philadelphia on the 6th of September, 1746, 
and was everywhere kindly welcomed. Heimmediately surveyed 
the field and accomplished in the brief space of ten days what 
would have required most men almost as many weeks. On the 
7th of September,he traveled a distance of seventeen miles (rail- 
road speed was unknown in those days) to visit Rev. John Philip 
Boehm ; on the 8th he went eight miles further to require an 
account from Rev. George Weiss, concerning the money collected 
by him in Europe sixteen years earlier; onthe 9th he returned to 
Philadelphia and satisfactorily settled a difficulty which had arisen 
with respect to some one hundred and thirty Bibles sent from 
Holland during the previous years; and on the 11th he adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper, in Philadelphia, to about one hundred 
communicants. Before the 16th of the same month, he had visited 
many of the surrounding churches and had completed an arrange- 
ment by which the congregations in Germantown and Philadel- 
phia were to be served by one minister. He visited in succession 
and with intense rapidity, the Churches at Goshenhoppen, Ely, 
Lancaster, Tulpehocken and intermediate points, everywhere 
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reading his instructions from the Holland Synods, and being 
everywhere favorably received. The new prospect of establish- 
ing order, receiving regular ministers and enjoying stated means 
of grace, filled the people with joy and gavea bright hope for the 
future. 

At an early day Mr. Schlatter invited the four Reformed min- 
isters then laboring in the Church, (the remainder having either 
died or fallen away) to a friendly conference to be held in Phila- 
delphia on the 12th of October. At the appointed time Revs. 
Schlatter, Boehm, Weiss and Reiger assembled. Concerning this 
conference Mr. Schlatter himself says in his Journal: ‘‘ This was 
the first assembly in which the Reverend brethren had all been 
together, notwithstanding one and another of them had already 
been laboring about twenty years in this part of the Lord’s vine- 
yard. The object desired by this meeting was that not I, but the 
Lord, might unite their hearts in love; which every one not only 
manifested with the tenderest words and with many tears to have 
been realized, but also confirmed by subscribing certain articles 
of peace. God be praised for this agreement and unanimity 
among the brethren, which has given these ministers themselves 
great satisfaction, and been the means of enabling them to en- 
gage in their work with new zeal and delight, because they can 
carry it forward by united efforts; and it has furnished all the 
congregations in the country with a blessed example, and minis- 
tered greatly for their edification.”’ 

Mr. Schlatter soon afterward visited Rev. Henry M. Muhlen- 
berg, the pioneer of the Lutheran Church in this country, and 
came to satisfactory conclusions regarding matters of difference 
between the Reformed and Lutherans.* He spent the remainder 
of his first year in exercising a general oversight, and in visiting 


*Muhlenberg had come over in 1742, under the direction of Ziegenhagen, the court-preacher, 
of London, England, for the same purpose and with nearly the same instructions (sutatis 
mutandis) as Schlatter. Concerning the above conference Schlatter writes: ‘I found it expe- 
dient to seek an understanding as to how it was neeessary for me to act toward them in refe- 
rence to the frequent intermarriage of these two denominations in these regions. His Reve- 
rence received me with all possible affection and brotherly kindness, commended himself and 
his brethren to our friendship, and desired that we might dwell together in neighborly amity 
and peace; which fellowship has also been preserved sacred and inviolate during the whole 
time I have been in Pennsylvania.’”? The two men were ever afterward on the most friendly 
terms. 
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and organizing congregations at the Trappe, Falkner Schwam, 
Indian Creek, Goshenhoppen and Germantown, in Pennsylvania, 
and Hall’s Mill and the surrounding region in New Jersey*. At 
the close of his travels for this year he was enabled to view his 
work with some degree of satisfaction, though with full conscious- 
ness of what yet remained to be accomplished. He says: ‘‘I must 
say that I have met in various places many truly upright and 
pious people, who awakened my inward sympathy, when, with 
tears in their eyes I heard them lament the pitiable condition of 
their brethren in the faith, and that of their children, the former 
for years together deprived of spiritual nourishment and care; 
the latter wandering without instruction in the first principles of 
religion, and who, destitute of faithful pastors and teachers, have 
been drawn towards all kinds of erroneous opinions and sects. 
Such, with a flood of tears, and by all that is holy, entreated and 
implored that I would, by the help of God, assist them as far as 
I possibly could, and thus secure help and comfort to poor, for- 
saken souls. I have everywhere found that the congregations 
manifest the highest regard for the energetic and consoling in- 
structions given me by the Reverend Deputies of the two Synods. 
Scarcely anywhere have I read them in a congregation without 
seeing tears of joy flow richly down the cheeks of most of the 
hearers. They thanked God, who had moved the hearts of the 
Fathers in the Netherlands to adopt them as poor, forsaken or- 
phans, and to provide for their welfare and that of their children. 
They prayed joyfully that He who had begun this work might be 
pleased to carry it on to completion, to bless the means employed, 
and to sustain the feeble instrument to whom this important 





*Concerning the willingness of the people to fall in with the effort to establish churches, we 
give Schlatter’s experience in a single instance, which will serve also as a fair index of the 
rest: ‘‘ When, on the 18th of October, 1746, Ihad returned to the Trappe, I preached there 
in a barn, since the poor congregation there has hitherto not been able to build a church, 
When, according to my custom, I had made known to them my commission, they obligated 
themselves to raise a salary of fifteen pounds annually in money and grain (about seventy-five 
dollars), or one hundred Holland guilders, for the support of a pastor. However, one-third, 
at least, of these two congregations were not present at these meetings; and Rev. Mr. Muh. 
lenberg, who is the Lutheran preacher here and in Falkner Schwam, assured me that the Re- 
formed are here very numerous, and, as soon as they saw good order established, received 
preaching every two weeks once, and when their youth were properly instructed, they could 
and would do more than they had promised; in proof of this he appealed to his own experi- 
ence,”” 
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mission had been intrusted and qualify and guide him by His 
spirit. What concerns myself, I have often been compelled to 
acknowledge that God has sent me by the special direction of His 
gracious providence, with such a commission at the most favo- 
rable time. I often wished, it is true, that a work of so much 
importance had fallen into more competent hands; yet, since I 
know that the ways of God in His sanctuary are unsearchable, 
and that He often accomplishes great ends by the smallest and 
most inadequate means, and that it may be made manifest that 
the excellency of the power is of God, and not of men, I cheer- 
fully submitted myself to His will; I sought help from Him who 
giveth vigor to the weary, and power to him that hath nostrength, 
relying upon the promise that those who hope and trust in the Lord 
shall never be made ashamed. The vineyard of the Lord in these 
widely extended regions lies deplorably desolated by means of all 
kinds of sects and erring spirits, who have come from Germany 
and taken their course through this country, so that those who 
confess the pure Reformed doctrine have been exceedingly dis- 
couraged. It appeared some years ago as if the Hernhutters 
would carry away by their seductive doctrines, many of our mem- 
bers as well asof other denominations, and play the master in this 
country. However, God, who does all things well in His own 
time, and who knows best when the proper time has come to send 
out help from the sanctuary, has, by the most impressive instruc- 
tions of the Reverend Synods, revived the dispirited members of 
the Reformed Church, yea, has fully assured them, that the judi- 
catories of the Church of the Netherlands take a deep and serious 
interest in their welfare. This has made such an impression on 
the minds of many, that by this, together with the hope of ob- 
taining the ministrations of pure evangelieal truth, very many 
have been induced again to return to the Church from which 
they had already gone out, and have escaped from the influence 
of the Herrnhutters.”’ 

From every direction, Mr. Schlatter received earnest solicita- 
tions to aid in the establishment of new Churches. He spent 
much of the year 1747 in his accustomed missionary journeys, 
encouraging destitute fields, administering the sacraments and 
organizing congregations in Skippach, Witpen, York, Monacacy 
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and other localities. With untiring industry he traveled many 
hundred miles in the course of a few months, in order to fulfill 
the duties of his mission and to visit the many churches which 
called upon him for assistance.* During his missionary tours, 
in 1747, he conferred with the ministers and people concerning 
the formation of a Cvezus* or branch Synod for the transaction 
of business and the transmission of reports to the Synods of 
Holland. He further addressed a circular to the ministers and 
elders of all the Reformed congregations, requesting them to 
attend the contemplated ecclesiastical conference. Accordingly, 
at the appointed time, the 29th of September, 1747, thirty-one 
persons, including ministers and elders, assembled in the Re- 
formed Church, Philadelphia, ‘‘where the Rev. J. Reiger opened 
the Coetus, with a suitable discourse founded on the 133d Psalm.” 
The first session was held in the afternoon and was opened with 
prayer by Mr. Schlatter, and closed likewise with praise and 





*The active efforts of Schlatter in responding to the appeals presented to him and in search. 
ing out ministers to break unto the people the bread of life, may be seen from a running ace 
count of his labors during a brief period. On the 2gth of January, 1747, he preached at 
Skippach and explained his commission. On the and of February, he preached at Witpen, 
32 miles from the other place, and made arrangements for uniting Skippach, Indian field, To- 
hiken and Witpen into one field. On the rsth he was inst: lled pastor of the congregation in 
Germantown. Meanwhile he instructed a catechetical class and on the Thursday preceding 
Easter publicly received the youth comprising it as full members of the Church, At the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, in Philadelphia, on the zgth of April, there were 165 communi- 
cants, and in Germantown on the 2oth, 115. On the 26th he visited a congregation in Salem 
co. N. J., and administered the holy communion to some forty members, On the 29th he started 
on a tour to Maryland, visiting also the Churches on the borders of the Susquehanna. Onthe 3d 
of May he preached at York, and on the 4th held preparatory service 29 miles further off, ina 
school-house since grown into Christ Church, Adams co., Pa. On the sthhe administered the 
Supper to eighty communicants and baptized 21 children. On the’ 7th he baptized 56 children 
at Monacacy, and, on the 8th administered the Lord’s Supper to nearly a hundred members. 
On the 13th he preached at Lancaster. During the latter part of this month he made a jour 
ney to New York in order to confer with ministers there regarding important Church inte. 
rests, and especially concerning the formation ofa Synod. On the roth of June he started on 
another extensive missionary tour. On the following day he preached in New Holland, Lan- 
caster, co,, and received encouragement toward the founding of a congrégation, Arriving in 
Lancaster he preached a preparatory sermon on the 13th and celebrated the holy communion 
on the following day. On the 16th, 18th, rgth and 2oth he preached respectively at Donegal, 
Modencreek, Cocalico ‘and: Weiseichenland, and completed arrangements for the support of a 
minister and the formation of acharge. He visited in succession, Lebanon, Swatara, Oley 
Trexlerstown, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and other places and congregations. : 


During the period in which the Church was in a certain sense dependent upon the Synods 
of Holland, the highest judicatory of the American branch was called the Coetus or dependent 


Synod. Whenever we have need to refer to this body, previous to the year 1792, we shall 
use the word Coetus. - 


_ 
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thanksgiving, as were also the subsequent sessions. The proceed- 
ings of this Coetus as of others, were transmitted to the Synods 
of Holland. Thus was organized the highest judicatory, except 
the General Synod, of the Reformed Church in the United 
States.* | 

Immediately afterward Mr. Schlatter undertook another ex- 
tended missionary journey through the interior of Pennsylvania, 
establishing the usual number of congregations, administering 
the sacrament and confirming the people in the faith. His 
judicial and administrative abilities were called into exercise 
by certain evils which had broken out in congregations 
served by Rev. Lischy, in consequence of the latter’s ten- 
dency to loose ideas of order and doctrine. The satisfactory 
adjustment of the difficulties further proved Schlatter’s eminent 
fitness for the position of organizer and vicar-general. His labors 
seemed every wherecrowned withsuccess, and as an evidence of the 
noble spirit of the man and of the universal esteem in which he 
was held, we cannot forbear reproducing here his own language 
concerning an incident occurring during one of his tours: ‘I can- 
not refrain from referring briefly to the fact that these three con- 
gregations (viz: Amwell, Foxhill and Rockaway, in New Jersey) 
from gratitude for the services I have rendered. them, handed me _ 
a pecuniary reward ; and this was the first money which, since 
my arrival in America up to this time, I have received from any 
congregation for my labor and pains. Also in my own congrega- 
tions, up to the present time, I have drawn no salary. I must 
state, however, that different congregations have offered me some 
money, but I declined receiving it, in order to convince them 
that I did not seek theirs but them; while in the meantime, God 
has provided for me in a way that calls for devout praise, and has 
also enabled me to be content with little.”’ 

In the year 1748, in addition to his labors ‘in Pennsylvania, 
he also visited congregations in New York, New Jersey, Mary- 


*The ministers of the Reformed (Dutch) Church had taken stepsas early as 1737, toward the 
formation of a Synod, and, after various preliminary meetings, organized as a Synod Septem- 
ber 14,1747, with seven ministers and as many elders. The Synod of the Lutheran Church 
was not organized until August 14, 1748, although Muhlenberg had arrived four years earlie 


than Schlatter. 
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land and Virginia, and performed an amount of service which 
only a man of indomitable energy and of ardent attachment to a 
‘cause is able to endure. Having devoted the first part of the 
year to the improvement of the state of affairs in his congrega- 
tions in Philadelphia and Germantown, he started in the begin- 
ing of May on a tour throughout Virginia.* At the earnest so- 
licitation of Rev. G. H. Dorstius, he visited in June the Reformed 
people within the limits of the present Northumberland county, 
and in particular endeavored toallaya certain strife which had arisen 
between Mr. Dorstius and his congregation. In July of this year 
Revs. Bartholomaeus and Hochreutiner, hailing from Switzerland, 
but sent out by the Synods of Holland, arrived on these shores 
for the destitute fields of the Reformed Church. Revs. Schlatter 
and Bartholomezeus visited Lancaster, Weiseichenland, Tulpehock- 
en, Oley and Falkner Schwam, preaching at these and intermedi- 
ate points. In September Rev. John Philip Leidich arrived from 
Europe, bearing letters and greeting from the Synod of South 
Holland. He was immediately visited by Rev. Father Boehm, 
whose advancing years rendered him unable to fulfill his constant- 
ly increasing duties, and induced to take a part of the field origi- 
nally served by Father Boehm. At the close of September, 1748, 
the second Coetus, comprising six ministers and twice as many 





*On his way thither he preached at Lancaster, Conewago, and Fredericktown, Maryland. 
A part of his experience in Fredericktown, Virginia, will serve as an example of similar im- 
pressions at other times,and of the desire of the people to he supplied with the means of grace. 
He says in his Journal: ‘‘On the r5th of May I preached at Fredericktown, in a new Church, 
which is not yet finished, standing behind a table upon which had been placed the holy 
covenant seals of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. When I was preparing myself for the first 
prayer, and saw the tears of the spiritually hungry souls roll down over their cheeks, my heart 
was singularly moved?and enkindled with love, so that I fell upon my knees, in which the 
whole congregation followed me, and with much love and holy desire I commended the house 
and the congregation tothe Triune God, and wrestled for a blessing from the Lord upon them. 
After the sermon, I administered the holy supper to ninety-seven members, baptized several 
aged persons and children, married three betrothed couple, and installed new elders and dea- 
cons, all of which was done with the greatest propriety of deportment, deep reverence, 
much enlivening of hearts, and to general edification.’’ Having visited Conewago and con- 
gregations at intermediate points, he arrived at York on the 16th, and accompanied by Rev, 
Reiger held a consultation with Rev. Lischy. After a conference of a few hours, during 
which the more important doctrinal points were considered, they expressed their satisfaction 
with the position and views of Lischy and were willing to recommend him to the congregation 
at York. Mr. Lischy having preached very acceptably in the presence of Mr. Schlatter from 
Matt. xxii: 14, was restored to the privilege of preaching, without as yet permission to 
administer thesacraments. On the rgth the Lord’s Supper was administered to two-hundred 
and sixty-thiee persons. 
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elders, was held under favorable circumstances. At this time the 
three lately arrived ministers, Hochreutiner, Bartholomzus and 
Leidich, received calls, respectively from Lancaster, Tulpehocken, 
and Providence, and afterward, with the exception of Hochreuti- 
ner,* entered upon their duties in these fields. 

The usual successes and reverses attended the year 1749. Some 
“new congregations were established, old ones visited and encour- 
aged and the many vacant fields supplied, as well as might be 
‘under the circumstances, by Mr. Schlatter and the other minis- 
‘ters. The Coetus this year met in Lancaster on the 27th of Sep- 
‘tember, and was opened with asermon by Rev. Leidich. Hav- 
‘Ing at the opening of the proceedings learned that Rey. John 
‘Conrad Steiner had arrived with letters and documents from the 
‘Synods of Holland, the Coetus forthwith adjourned to meet on 
the 2oth of October, in Philadelphia. Upon the reassembling 
of the Coetus at the appointed time, an address was delivered by 
Rev. John B. Reiger. A few of the ministers were absent, but 
the whole number of persons in attendance consisted of five min- 
isters, two licentiates and sixteen elders. After considering vari- 
ous questions relating to the welfare of the Church, the assembly 
‘“‘ended,’’ says Schlatter, ‘‘ with hearty thanksgiving to God for 
the brotherly love and unity of sentiment which reigned and 
ruled in it; and each one returned well pleased to his field of 
- Iabor.”’ : 

The attention of Mr. Schlatter was now for a time directed 
chiefly to the region surrounding Philadelphia. Having from the 
first manifested a deep interest in the Reformed element here, and 
having widely traversed the Reformed territory included in his 
mission, he devoted himself more especially to regular pastoral 
labor in the Reformed congregations of Philadelphia and Ger- 
mantown. Indeed, his extensive and frequently prolonged mis- 
sionary journeys, while highly beneficial to the Church at large, 
were undertaken to the disadvantage of the congregations in Phil- 
adelphia and Germantown. During the repeated absence of Mr. 
Schlatter on such occasions, it was necessary either to obtain some 





He met with a sad and sudden death just two days before the time appointed for his instal- 
lation at Lancaster. Inattempting to extract the charge from a gun which had been loaded on 
board the vessel during his voyage over, the weapon exploded in his hands, and the fragments, 
piercing his body, laid him low in death. 
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other minister to supply the pulpit, or to allow it to remain va- — 
cant. Either course, or even a combination of both, would nat- 
urally give rise to dissatisfaction and would in the end prove det- 
rimental to the interests of the field. Meanwhile Rev.‘John C. 
Steiner, who had received a call from Lancaster, but was prevent- 
ed through sickness from immediately accepting it, lingered in 
Philadelphia, even after his recovery, and in a short time became, 
through his fine pulpit abilities and other acceptable qualities, 
generally popular in Mr. Schlatter’s congregations. Two parties 
being thus formed, serious difficulties began to threaten, if not a 
dismemberment of the congregations, at least an alienation from 
the pastor. Mr. Schlatter, therefore, for a period devoted almost 
his entire energy to the adjustment of affairs. At first he prevailed, 
but subsequently Mr. Steiner was chosen pastor and served for a 
few years, when, unable to settle the difficulties, he also yielded 
his place. Mr. Schlatter was, however, enabled occasionally to 
visit some few congregations, mostly those which he had formerly 
organized. 

At the Coetus held toward the close of 1750, the reports from 
the different congregations scattered throughout Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and other provinces, were somewhat meager. 
Nevertheless, measures were taken which were in a high degree 
important to the Church. Inasmuch as the congregations stood 
in considerable need of material assistance, and as many of the 
letters and documents sent to and fro had been lost, it was, after 
mature deliberation, unanimously concluded that Mr. Schlatter 
should visit Holland and lay before the mother Church ‘‘the 
condition of the Church in Pennsylvania, and humbly and im- 
pressively implore effectual help and support.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Schlatter sailed for Europe early in 1751, 
and presented to the Synods of Holland the claims of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States. Speaking of the religious 
destitution in Pennsylvania and other provinces he says: ‘‘In the 
whole of Pennsylvania, according to estimation, there are 190,000 
souls, in which the pagan inhabitants are not included. Of these, 
it is estimated, 90,000 are Germans; and of these about one- 
third, namely, upwards of 30,000, are of the Reformed faith. 
These are scattered through all the counties; still they are more 
especially settled down in the counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, 
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Lancaster, York and Chester. They are all free and undisturbed 
in the worship of God; and are safely protected under the Gov- 
ernment of the excellent Proprietary, and the Governor and 
other rulers, so that none of the other various parties dare in an 
unrighteous manner disturb their religious exercises or injure them 
in their. persons or rightful possessions. Still, as those who are 
without shepherds and leaders in the service of God, they cannot 
expect much help and comfort from those who, in matters of re- 
ligion, differ more or less from them. In consequence of this, 
many, unless they are willing to remain deprived of all legitimate 
exercises of the Reformed divine service for themselves and their 
children, and unless they are willing that their children shall grow 
up like wild sheep and heathen in a heathen land—many must go 
and seek pasture and food for their souls wherever they can find 
it, and receive it such as it is. Thus they frequently fall into the 
hands of deceivers, who do not only sell them chaff for grain, but 
even of such as will ruin their souls, and those of their innocent 
children, by feeding them their sugared poison, unless God will 
graciously prevent it and protect them. Of this class there are 
many among the German sectaries.’’ 


COME, LABOR ON. 





Come, labor on! 
Who dares stand idle on the harvest plain? 
While all around him waves the golden grain, 
And to each servant does the Master say, 
“Go, work to-day !’” 


Come, labor on! 
Claim the high calling angels cannot share— 
To young and old the gospel gladness bear ; 
Redeem the time; its hours too swiftly fly, 
The night draws nigh, 


Come, labor on! 
The laborers are few, the field is wide, 
New stations must be filled, and blanks supplied; 
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From voices distant far, or near at home, 
The call is, “« Come!’’ 


Come, labor on! 
The enemy is watching, night and day, 
To sow the tares, to snatch the seed away. 
While we in sleep our duty have forgot, 
He slumbered not. 


Come, labor on! 
Away with gloomy doubts and faithless fear ; 
No arm so weak but may do service here ; 
By feeblest agents can our God fulfill 

His righteous will. 


Come, labor on! 
No time for rest, till glows the western sky, 
While the long shadows o’er our pathway lie, 
And a glad sound comes with the setting sun— 
«‘ Servants, well done ?” 


Come, labor on! 
The toil is pleasant, the reward is sure; 
Blessed are those who to the end endure— 
How full their joy, how deep their rest shall be, 
O Lord, with Thee! 
—Selected 


DR. GERHART’S RENUNCIATION OF CALVINISM. 





Why did Dr. Gerhart go out of his way in his recently published 
sermon on “ Christ the source of salvation,’’ to attack the theology 
of Calvin? No other system so exalts the person of the divine- 
human Redeemer—none makes the salvation of the sinner more 
absolutely dependent on his grace. Go outof his way, we say, 
for there was no necessity in his chosen theme demanding such 
digression. His sermons were more symmetrical without it, and 
would set forth fully as forcibly what is the teaching of the Semi-. 
nary without it, needful for purposes of correction, as far as the 
pastors or people are concerned before whom it was preached. 
Indeed,.even on the supposition that it was designed for general 
circulation over the Reformed Church, this feature was not needed. 
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There is no evidence that any inquiry on that subject had been 
awakened, nor had it been a charge against the teaching of the 
Seminary that Calvinism was taught there by its Professors. Nor 
on the other hand, had any apprehension been expressed that Cal- 
vinism was not taught to the students at Lancaster. Why, then, we 
repeat it, did Dr. G. go so far out of his way to make such com- 
plete renunciation in such demonstrative fashion, of the venerable 
system of doctrinelongso dear to all the Reformed Churches, both 
for himself and the Seminary? Really, we cannot imagine! We do 
not find after diligent search, any answer in the sermon, on the 
occasion, or the surroundings. We are loth to believe that it was 
only a poor trick to divert attention from the /acunae of the ser- 
mon and its several unreformed and unscriptural positions—from 
its manifest defects in not setting forth clearly all the salient 
points of construction in the Seminary and those two that have 
roused most attention. It may be simply a natural outgrowth of 
the Mercersburg system thus to antagonize itself to that of Calvin. 
And this seems plausible when we consider the ill concealed ven- 
om in this disownment, and the bold caricature that is made of 
the system of doctrine as held by Calvinists of the Reformed 
Churches. As there remains for us no ground from which to 
answer the inquiry but conjecture, surmise or a guess, we will per- 
mit each one to do this for himself while we proceed to make 
some inquiry as tothe relation of Dr. Gerhart and the Reformed 
German Church to this much abused system of doctrine, now for 
the first time in its semi-centennial history declared not to be 
taught in the Seminary of the Reformed Church, by authority and 
with ‘‘emphaszs,’’ and even declared to be ¢here held as unscrip- 
tural. The system of Calvin is eminently and vigorously logical, 
and we are assured that the doctrine taught inthe Lancaster Sem- 
inary does not flow from the great central doctrine of the system 
of Calvin. We do not take it to be our work to prove that Cal- 
vinism is scriptural—if that has not been done by the thousands of 
martyrs and saints of the Reformed Church who have assayed to do 
itin former times, our puny attempt must only bea failure. Neither 
do we doubt the correctness of the assertion, that the Professors 
at the Seminary are not Calvinistsand do not believe the doctrine 
taught by him scriptural. Of this fact we felt assured and had 
developed it from our inward consciousness as soon as we discov- 
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ered the ‘‘tendency’’ of the modern teaching in our ‘‘ school of the 
prophets.’’ Calvinism does not lead to ultramontane Romanism, 
Landean Episcopacy, or to Fritschel Lutheranism. Had the his- 
toric system of doctrine that reigns over the teaching of the 
Heidelberg Catechism not been lost sight of in the teaching at 
Mercersburg, the Church had never been shocked and grieved 
by those apostasies to Popery and Puseyism. We confess, how- 
ever, to a little, a very little curiosity to learn how any one can 
teach the system of doctrine that underlies the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and yet eschew the system of Calvin. Wedo not clearly 
see how any one can subscribe to any of the Reformed symbols 
that reach back to the middle of the sixteenth century, and at the 
same time denounce the system of doctrine that logically flows from 
the central idea of the system formulated by Calvin. Perhaps we 
can best set forth the nature of our mental dilemma by stating some 
facts that we take to be historically irrefragable. 

1. When the Reformers renounced the crimes and the idolatries of 
the Church of Rome, they also repudiated the Pelagianism of 
that apostate Church and fell back on the Augustinism of a better 
age, on the Pauline or rather the simple scriptural system of doc- 
trine. All the Reformers then were Calvinists, and held the main 
features of what afterwards was known as the doctrinal system 
of Calvin, and their preaching and teaching of it called forth no 
protest from any of their number and evoked no opposition but 
from the Pelagians of the Romish Church. Not only is this true 
of the leaders of the Reformed Church, but equally so of those of 
the Lutheran Church. That Luther agreed with Calvin and 
Augustine, and held substantially the same views with them, and 
was even a supralapsarian in-his views of election, has been con- 
clusively shown dy Kinzel in the Zeitschrift fur die Lutherisch The- 
ologte for the first quarter for 1876. This will not then be disputed, 
that until the last quarter of the 16th century, no Protestant Re- 
former of note or eminence was known to dissent from the essen- 
tial features of Calvinism. Julius Miiller says: The assertion that 
absolute predestination is not an original Protestant dogma, nor 
the original Reformed one, but was first introduced into the © 
Church by Calvin, is, if possible, more preposterous than that 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s supper was not the original 
Protestant one.”’ 
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2. The Reformed Churches held the views from the first days 
of their organization, afterwards so clearly enunciated by Calvin. 
They were not divided by any controversy regarding election or 
predestination, and were separated from the Lutheran Churches 
only by the doctrine of the Lord’s supper. Whatever may have 
been the views of Melanchthon, of which so much account is at- 
tempted to be made occasionally by our Mercersburg theologians, 
they had no weight and were so feebly and hesitatingly set forth, 
that neither the authority of Luther nor the persuasion of Calvin 
could keep him steadily to his own convictions. His readiness to 
make concessions to Rome for peace sake, or some less worthy 
reasons, caused him to fail of influence with the Reformed Church, 
in as far as his views may have been opposed to the system of doc- 
trine now called the Calvinistic. But even Melanchthon’s views on 
predestination and free will, as set forth in the first part of his 
“* Common Places’’ were sufficiently Calvinistic to call forth the 
unbounded praise of even the sturdy supralapsarian Luther. In 
all the Reformed Churches the Institutes of Calvin were received 
with avidity, and even in England and the English established 
Church became a doctrinal authority. An eminent papist—it is 
singular with what bitter, unrelenting hatred, the papists hate the 
doctrines of Calvin—declared, ‘‘In England Calvin’s Book of 
Institutions is almost preferred to the Bible itself.’’ ‘‘ The pre- 
tended English Bishops enjoin all the clergy to get the book 
almost by heart, never to have it out of their hands, to lay it by 
them in a conspicuous part of their pulpits.’’ Another of them 
says: ‘*The Institutions of Calvin are so greatly esteemed in Eng- 
land, that the book has been most accurately translated into 
English, and is even fixed in the Parish Churches for the people to 
read.’’ In both the great English Universities it was made a 
text book forall the students who were to enter the ministry; and 
it was the foundation on which the young divines of those days 
did build their studies.”’ 

3. All the Reformed Confessions of the Reformation period are 
based on this system and are determined in their teachings by it, 
and most commonly employ its terms in the enumeration of di- 
vine truth. These Confessions and Catechisms are but the formu- 
lated doctrinal views-of the Reformers and of the Reformed 
Churches of that age, by whom they were adopted as the proper 
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expression of their belief. As those who prepared the Confessions 
and those who adopted them were all Calvinists, it is but fair to. 
suppose that in them was set forth the system of doctrine they 
held and believed. In few cases is this fact open even to dispute. 
Dr. Gerhart admits it to be true of the national Confessions of 
Holland, Belgium, Scotland, and some other countries. Indeed, 
we think on a second thought he would admit they were a// de- 
termined by this system, and could be and were held to be Calvin- 
istic. How could the Confession of the French National Church 
be anything but Calvinistic when it is known that the great Re- 
former himself bore part in its preparation. Nor is there reason- 
able doubt of the doctrinal articles of the Church of England, 
when we consider that the Synod that approved and adopted 
them also approved and adopted Powel’s Catechism, which is un- 
mistakably Calvinistic. But why enumerate ? Historically all 
these Confessions were prepared and adopted by Calvinists as. 
systems that in the main expressed the views of Calvin on all the 
doctrines that were introduced into them. We believe it proper 
to hold each and every one of them as obnoxious to the objec- 
tions of Dr. G., and there has scarcely any serious controversy 
been raised respecting the Calvinism of any of those Confessions, 
except that of England, and this mainly by those who had first 
lapsed into Arminianism and thence into semi-pelagianism on 
their way to their destination in the Church of Rome. 

4. The Heidelberg Catechism, that to which Dr. Gerhart owes 
allegiance, and the doctrines of whose system he has sworn to 
teach, is hestorically a Calvinistic formula. It was the product of 
that age when the theology of the Protestant Church was only 
Augustinian or Calvinistic, when even Luther was supralapsarian, 
and before the rise of Arminius to protest against ‘‘the knotty 
points ’’ of Calvinism. It could only be Calvinistic in its ground 
elements if those who formed it were true to or understood them- 
selves. It at once on its publication became the symbolum of 
Churches that then were and are still known to be rigidly Calvin- 
istic in their theology. The Reformed Church of Germany 
was originally thoroughly Calvinistic, according to Julius Miiller, 
onthe point where Dr. Gerhart most earnestly dissents from it, and 
yet this Catechism was adopted by it as its Confession, and, 
was undoubtedly held by them as the proper expression of their 
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doctrinal belief. That it was held to be Calvinistic in its inmost 
thought and spirit, is very evident from the fact that it created by 
its presence no opposition from Calvinistic Churches, but. was 
adopted by them to stand side by side with their own admitted 
Calvinistic symbols. It was approved by the Synod of Dordrecht 
—that fearfully Calvinistic assembly of divines, who were com- 
petent, it may be supposed, to determine whether it was not doc- 
trinally up to the standard set up by themselves, and who could in 
no wise be induced to authorize that which was not absolutely 
held and believed to be soundly Calvinistic. It thus became one 
of the symbolical books of the Church of Holland, a Church the 
most rigidly Calvinistic. In the Scottish Church, another thor- 
oughly Calvinistic Church, this Catechism was held in high regard 
and as being safe on the extreme points of that system. Recent- 
ly, if we do not err, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, has by its highest judicatory placed 
this Catechism on alevel with its own Catechism, undoubted as to 
the Calvinism of its doctrines or that of the general sentiment of 
the Church. Of the Calvinism of the authors of this Catechism 
there is no question. Ursinus, one andthe chief of them, in his 
lectures delivered on its questions and answers, accepted it as Cal- 
vinistic on the extreme points ; and those from which Dr. G. dis- 
sents, are set forth by him very fully in his Commentary. He takes 
it for granted that these doctrines are contained in the Catechism, 
and that he had placed them there with knowledge of the fact. 
‘¢ He certainly did not misapprehend the character of his own 
work.’’ He finds ‘‘the eternal predestination of God”’ in the 
Catechism, or at least that the®system of the Catechism involves 
this doctrine, and that it lies legitimately at the foundation of the 
views by himself set forth in it. He who suffered banishment for 
his Calvinism, should surely be able to distinguish it from some- 
thing else. It is a remarkable tact, that Calvinists always have, 
and do now find in it all their peculiar doctrines, and have loved 
and cherished it on that account. No successful effort has yet 
been made to prove that they are mistaken and have deceived 
themselves with a delusion. It may be said that certain set phrases 
and theologic terms that belong to the phraseology of Calvinism, 
are not found in it as in some other of the Confessions of un- 
doubted Calvinistic character. The simple reproduction of the 
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original title will fully explain this seeming defect, viz: ‘‘ Christ- 
licher unterricht wie der in Kirchenund SCHULER der Churfurstlichen 
Pfalz getrieben wird.’’ ‘To have been different from its present 
form would have made it a failure for its very specific purpose. If 
this Catechism is not Calvinistic,then why was it called emphatically 
the *‘ Calvinistic Catechism.’ Have all the thousands of God’s 
hidden ones who have by the ‘‘godly consideration of predestina- 
tion their election in Christ’’ drawn from it and found it ‘ full 
of pleasant, sweet and unspeakable comfort,’’ all been mislead ? 
We may here introduce the testimony of others as to the Calvin- 
ism of the Heidelberg Catechism. Mosheim says: ‘‘The Hei- 
delberg Catechism was almost universally adopted by the Calvin- 
ists.’’ Milner says: ‘‘Calvinism became the discriminating 
feature of the Reformed Church and must continue so as long as 
the Helvetic Confession, the Catechism of Heidelberg, the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, and the 39 Articles of the Church of England 
continue unrepealed.’’ Hagenbach classses it as a Calvinistic 
symbol, and says ‘‘the principles set forth in it are also contained 
more or less distinctly in the other Reformed creeds.’’ Dr. Nevin 
says, ‘The Catechism is of course throughout decidedly Protes- 
tant.’’ ‘‘It is besides clearly Calvinistic or Reformed.’’ ‘‘ The 
Arminians showed plainly that they did not themselves honestly 
believe the Catechism to be on their side.’’ ‘ All is of grace: 
the divine sovereignty reigns supreme throughout the whole 
work.’’ Here is testimony from all sides and it should settle the 
question. The history of the origin of the Catechism and the 
characters of Frederick II{, who instigated and promoted its pre- _ 
paration should itself determine the Calvinism of this Catechism. 
He from conviction joined the Reformed Church, and that Church 
then was szmfly Calvinistic, and the Catechism must have met his 
views or he had not promulgated it. Besides, he published two 
years after the issue of the Heidelberg Catechism, the Second 
Helvetic Confession for the use of his subjects, and this we all who 
who have read it know to be thoroughly Calvinistic. Would he 
have done this had he for one moment supposed they inculcated 
diverse systems of doctrine? Not probably! It had been very 
unlike the man. As the Helvetic Confession is undoubtedly Cal- 
vinistic, so we argue the merit to the Heidelberg Catechism. 

5. The Reformed Church in America was in its early days deemed 
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and held to be a Calvinistic Church. In old deeds for church prop- 
erty it is styled the ‘‘ Calvinistic Church.’’ Its members to distin- 
guish them in their early days were not called ‘‘die Reformirte,’’ 
but ‘‘ die Calviner.’’ That the founders of the Arminian Reformed 
Church were rigid Calvinists of the Synod of Dort order, does not 
admit of a doubt—they were examined, licensed and ordained by 
the Classis of Amsterdam of the Synod of North Holland, on 
whose orthodoxy no suspicion rests. Weare then permitted to 
assert as an historical fact, that the German Reformed Church in 
its origin in Europe and America was not only Protestant but 
Calvinistic, and so deemed and held itself—that its symbol, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, was formed anterior to the rise of Armi- 
nianism, and was formed by Calvinists, in the Calvinistic age of 
the Reformed Church—was adopted by Calvinistic churches as a 
proper expression of their belief, and that in the judgment even 
of its and their enemies was a Calvinistic creed. 

Now the point we make ts : that as we have shown the Reformed 
German Church to be Calvinistic historically over against the 
Pelagianism of Rome and the prevalent Arminianism of the secta- 
ries—as we have shown the Heidelberg Catechism to teach the Cal- 
vinistic doctrineand to hold the main elements of that system, ow 
can a Professor in a Reformed Seminary so positively dissent from 
the doctrine held historically by his Church and contained in tts 
symbol? Wedo not argue now that the doctrine of Calvin is 
scriptural, but only that it is historically the system held and 
taught in the creed of the Reformed Church and accepted by it. 
We do not deny that this system may belong to the Ptolemaic age 
of theology as a scence. We cannot deny that ‘‘the system of 
doctrine as taught in the Seminary ’’ is the true advanced Coper- 
nican system of scientific theology, for the best reason supposable, 
viz: Wedo not know what itis. Wecannot find it in the sermon 
or elsewhere. We find only there the jarring elements of ill con- 
nected things. Wecannot imagine on what the system of doc- 
trines taught in the Seminary-is based if it be removed from the 
sovereignty of God, which Dr. Nevin says reigns supreme through- 
out the whole Catechism. If we do not err, the Reformed Church 
has never repudiated the historically Calvinistic origin, life and 
character that belongs to it. It has never put on record a dissent 
from the fact that thedivine sovereignty gives form and life to the 
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entire system of doctrine as set forth in her Catechism. If this be 
so, then it still stands forjits members and its teachers a Calvinistic 
Church with a Calvinistic creed. It may be proper for Dr. G. to 
renounce his own early Calvinisticcreed. For creeds, it does seem, 
hang loosely in the region of Lancaster. He may take a pro- 
gressively scientific creed in its stead. It may even yet bea ques- 
tion which is in error, Dr. G. or our venerable and wholesome 
deemed sacred Catechism; but we protest that until the Reformed 
Church denies,ignores or renounces its historic character and the 
doctrines of its creed, the Professors in the Seminary have no 
right to avow dissent from it, and to teach that in the Seminary as 
doctrine that does not conform to the historic meaning of that 
creed, and to teach the youth of the Church to believe a system 
of doctrine not Reformed. 

If the old Calvinism, hoary with its Ptolemaic moss-grown 
angularities, has been superseded in the faith of Dr. G. by some- 
thing better and clearer, he should not have done as Coppenstein, 
the Jesuit of Cologne did, disCalvinise the Calvinistic Heidels 
berg Catechism for lrimself and the Seminary, but have shown 
its errors and obsoleteness to the Church, and induced two-thirds of 
the Classis so to change the Catechism as to make it conform to 
the era of light that has dawned on Lancaster, and enable its 
savants to expose the ignorance and weakness of those men who 
under God worked in darkness in the Ptolemaic sixteenth century. 
This would have /ega//y absolved him and his associates from 
teaching the Calvinism of the Catechism—would have opened 
the Arminian way to Puseyism and the Pelagian way to Rome. 
It would break the stern bonds of divine sovereignty that now 
reign supreme over all the truths of the Reformed Creed, and 
give full and free scope to the imagination to explore the 
depths of science and find a new foundation for a new faith. It 
certainly is not modest to have even theologians of the erudition 
of those at Lancaster—theologians who have traversed the pro- 
fundities of modern scientific theology, claim to understand the 
system of doctrine that holds in the Heidelberg Catechism better 
than those who produced it—than those who accepted and adopted 
it as the formula of their belief. It would stir the holy wrath of 
the mighty Ursinus, did he feel the contempt of those who de- 
clare his lecture on ‘‘the eternal predestination of God ’’ to be 
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unscriptural, Ptolemaic and unworthy of belief by those whose 
mighty shadow now falls on our own Church, and who claim to 
be his successors. So it is! This is the day of scientific progress, 
and doubt toc, the day of restless ambition, the day when perver- 
sion and wanderings mark even the Church. Old faiths are de- 
rided, novelties are toyed with and then discarded. We, however, 
are content to believe that those good men who formulated the 
faith of the Church of the sixteenth century were Protestants— 
that they held honestly the system of doctrine that runs through 
every confession and catechism of that age, that the main fea- 
tures in them are the divine sovereignty, the depravity and cor- 
ruption of our nature, salvation by the one sacrifice of Christ on 
the cross, justification by faith, the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, perseverance until the day of redemption, etc. By those 
confessions we stand. We are willing still to abide by this current 
theology. About thisnew-fangled ‘ scientific thinking,’ we know 
little and care less. It is, we feel assured, a snare and adelusion to 
souls. Z%zs science has tortured the word of God, perverted the 
ancient creeds, removed the old landmarks, has dissolved the 
bonds of faith, of oaths and of law, and has set upa whirl of 
confusion, contradiction, presumption and apostasy that makes 
those who stand by the oracles of God and the Reformed Con- 
fessions stand aghast at the temerity of those who assert themselves 
to be teachers of novelties and leaders of the unwary. The foun 

dations are gone and we have not anything in their place. Oh 

when will Lancaster tell us plainly what it is that they give us for 
the one sacrifice of Christ, for the office of the Holy Ghost in 
regeneration, for the imputed righteousness of Christ and for the 
eternal purpose of God, who gave his son for us. What does 
Lancaster teach? We defy the man to say, who has read this 
sermon. It does zof teach Calvinism. There is no system of doc- 
trine disclosed in the sermon. There are e/ements, atoms, but no 
formulated system of the doctrine of the Mercersburg School. 
Why did not Dr. G. relieve the mind and heart of the church? 
We care little what the Professors think of Calvin and Calvinism, 
but we would like to know clearly and fully what it is shey make 
the catechism say on all its questions. What 7s the ‘‘ reigning 
thought’’ that has driven souls to doubt and to Rome? We would 
leave the connection between to the abandonment of the Calvin- 
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istic and historic doctrine of the Catechism so hated by Rome and 
the tendency in that direction. We want light, more sermons, 
anything that will lift the Egyptian darkness that has rested on 
the teaching of the Seminary for twenty-five or thirty years. 

: PRESBYTER. 





INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR JULY. 





Lesson Ll. Fuly 2. David's Charge to Solomon. 1 Chron. 28:1-10. 


The lessons now return to the Old Testament history, taking it 
up at the close of David’s reign. Let it be constantly kept in 
mind that the main thing in the Old Testament is the progress of 
the divine covenant and plan of redemption. All the incidents 
and facts reported are intimately related to that covenant, and 
derive their chief importance from their close connection with it. 
Interesting as many of the events recorded may be in themselves, 
and instructive as they may be thus separately considered (asa 
personal history of David, Solomon, etc., etc.) they must be 
studied to be rightly understood, in their vital relations to the 
grace promised in the Messiah to a lost world. ‘The kingship of 
David and his posterity was a type of that of Christ, imperfect, 
indeed, as all merely human types ever were, but showing the 
more clearly by such imperfections the impossibility of securing 
among mere men, a perfect king, and the necessity, therefore, 
for the proper divinity of Him who should be the true antitype. 
Fallen humanity requires a perfect royalty, but cannot supply it. 
The history of Israel proves this, and helped to prepare not 
Israel only, but the world, for Christ. With all his faults, David 
stood incomparably high in his private character, above the kings 
of the pations around him. If he fell short of a perfect standard 
there was no hope for man but in God. 

David was growing old, and knew that his end must be near. 
Which of his sons should take the throne after him? This was 
an important question, and naturally gave him great concern. A 
bad successor would not only spoil all the good David had done 
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for the nation, but put the nation and kingdom in peril. And 
yet he had seen enough in the character and conduct of most of 
his sons to convince him that they would be likely to make bad 
kings. At the same time he knew that they were ambitious, and 
that unless a successor was duly appointed before his death, there 
would be trouble, and probably war. Wherefore, prompted by 
the Spirit of the Lord, whose counsel he no doubt sought in 
prayer, and acting on his own best judgment, so enlightened, 
he resolved to appoint Solomon. Solomon had given abundant 
proof of his superior wisdom and general good character, even as 
a youth. This fully justified David in preferring him. The 
choice offended the other sons, especially older ones, and those 
less fit and worthy, as is apt to be the case. Kings have troubles 
as well as other people, and often more and greater troubles. In 
the Lesson we have David’s public announcement of the selec- 
tion of Solomon, and his solemn charge to Solomon, 

Verse 1. Note how a God-fearing ruler, one sincerely anxious 
for the best interests of his people, endeavors to provide for their 
future welfare. This is not the way taken by kings generally. 
David calls a solemn assembly of all the chief men of the nation. 
By great diligence and care he had the government thoroughly 
organized, and his own household fullyset in order. All the 
princes of Israel were deeply interested for their own sakes, and > 
for that of the nation in what was to be done. 

Verses 2-8. David begins by making some suitable statements 
to the assembly, and solemnly charging them with their duty. 

Verse 2. He rose and spoke to show his regard for them as 
office-bearers, and to make a deeper impression by his address. 
Good manners become a king; nothing is lost by showing proper 
respect to others. Washington once took off his hat to aservant. 
Young America needs to learn this lesson. There is an inde- 
pendence which is impudence. 

He declares what had been his desire and purpose. Amidst 
all his other cares he took time for the duties of his piety. In- 
deed, from what he says here, and fromthe Psalms he wrote, we 
learn that he made religion a chief concern. No one can prop- 
erly have so much else to do, as to have an excuse for neglecting 
the duties of piety. 

Verse 3. Strong as his desire was, he bowed to the will of 
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God. His zeal was not selfish and unruly. True zeal for God is 
always submissive to the will of God, not heady, self-willed and 
fanatical. It requires humility to yield, but David exercised 
such humility. 

Verse 4. David acknowledged his own indebtedness to the 
choice of the Lord in having been made king, and reminded the 
princes of the fact. Happy the nation whose God is the Lord, 
and the people who look to Him for a ruler. 

Verses 5-6. In presenting Solomon as successor, David obeyed 
the Lord. Solomon was first made God’s adopted son, by grace | 
through faith, and then appointed tu be king in his father’s 
place. Only the spirit of adoption can fit us for the great work 
of life. Is God your father by adoption? Solomon was but 18 
years old at this time. His name means ** peaceful,’’ Nathan 
called him Jedediah, that is, ‘ beloved of the Lord.” Make God 
“the guide of your youth.’’ He says: “ They that seek me early 
shall find me.’’ 

Verse 7. The promises of God are, of course, conditional as 
respects men personally. He deals with men as_ responsible 
beings. His word is true, but we must be faithful. As our guide 
and rule, He gives us Hiscommandments. Ever make His law 
the rule of your life. Then will your way be safe and your lifea 
blessing. 

Verse 8. However wise and good a king or ruler may be,the nation 
will not prosper unless the people also walk in the way of the Lord. 
National piety is essential to national prosperity. Every citizen, 
young as well as old, is responsible for such piety. Each one 
must do his part to secure it. The future character of a nation 
is so far in the hands of its present youth. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, are subject to the Lord, and in His power. 

Verses 9-10. The charge to Solomon, to whom David now 
turns with the solemn words of these verses. He addresses him 
in this public manner, to add force to what he says. Try and 
picture the scene. How momentous an occarsion for young 
Solomon. It may well remind many of the day when they pub- 
licly professed themselves Christians. 

Verse 9. How tender the address. Both father and son must 
have been deeply moved. Three injunctions: (1.) ** Know the 
God of thy Father.” Our Father's God. Touching thoughs. 
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The God in whom our parents believed, whom they loved and 
obeyed; a reason for our doing so. The God by whom they 
were defended and upheld—and who is ready to do the same for 
us; the God whom their piety and affection commend to us. 
Will we cleave to, or forsake Him? wow, acknowledge, lean 
on, love Him, have your constant and devout fellowship with 
Him; know not only with the knowledge of the mind, but with 
the love of your hearts. Acquaint yourself with Him, better and 
better every day, as your God, Father, all in all. ‘*‘ Whom have 
I in Heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside Thee.’’—(2) ‘‘ Serve Him with a perfect heart.’’ Because 
as God He is entitled not only to outward, but hearty, sincere, 
constant obedience. ‘‘If ye love Me, keep My commandments.’’ 
And this must also be done ‘‘ with a willing mind ;’’ for God 
seeks the service of sons, not of slaves. What we do must be 
done through enlightened convictions of His claims. Note also 
the good reasons given. ‘‘ God searcheth hearts,’ and is not sat- 
isfied with mere outward, formal thoughts, and requires truth, 
sincerity of purpose. Our inmost will and intention must be 
right. All backed with a promise and a warning. Let both pre- 
vail on us to choose and do the right. 

Verse 10. Lake heed—The heart is deceitful, there are many 
dangerous temptations. Keep thy heart with all diligence. 
Watch and pray. Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. 


Lesson Il... July 9. Solomon's choice. 2 Chron. 2: 1-17. 


Soon after the event noted in the last lesson David died, leav- 
ing Solomon, who had been publicly announced king, upon the 
throne. The warrior-king who had valiantly fought the battles of 
the Lord and conquered peace for his people, truly penitent for 
all his faults, humbly trusting in the grace of God, died in the 
blissful hope of faith, and rested from labors of a long, arduous, 
eventful life. ‘‘Be ye followers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.’’ His earthly kingdom he be- 
queathed to his chosen son, whilst he himself entered upon the 
joys of the heavenly kingdom. ‘‘ Be faithful unto death and I 
will give thee a crown of life.”” — 
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Verse 1. This verse tells in brief the general prosperity which 
attended his reign, and how entirely he was indebted to God for 
that prosperity. Then come details in the sacred narrative, 
which serve to show why the Lord so richly blessed him. And 
now mark: 

Verse 2-6.—That he began his reign by earnestly and devoutly 
seeking the favor of God, and getting the people to join him in 
doing so. | 

Verse. 2. He ‘‘sfoke,’’ gave orders to, summoning them together 
for a solemn service before the Lord. Thus at the start he taught 
them: 1. That he for himself depended wholly upon God, and 
felt the need of God’s favor and help. 2. That he desired all 
who held office under him, and the entire nation, to have the same 
feeling and rely not on an arm of flesh but on the Lord. Though 
he was Solomon he could do nothing without God; and though 
they had Solomon the son of David for their king, they could not 
hope to prosper excepting as the Lord blessed them. They all 
needed to learn and feel this. ‘‘It is better to trust in the Lord 
-than to put confidence in man,’’ or even in princes. So David 
had sung, so Solomon believed. 

Verse 3. The nation responded to Solomon’s call, governors, 

judges, chiefs, soldiers and all. A vast assembly, of all classes, for 
all were alike responsible to God, dependent on Him, and in need 
of His favor. The priests would of course be there also. Aigh 
places were selected for altars, just as high ground is now preferred 
for churches, and in part that the services might be more easily 
witnessed by the assembly. Gzdeon, nearly six miles north from 
Jerusalem, because the Zabernacée and all its furniture, (excepting 
the ark, verse 4), was there; hence it was the most suitable place 
for such public worship. Solomon led the way, as was proper for 
the chief ruler of the nation, who should ever be a man fearing 
God and ready openly to acknowledge Him. 

Verses 5-6. Brazen (or brass) altar. ‘The typical sacrifices of 
the Old Testament required such altars. As Christ Jesus fulfilled 
those types, we have no more literal sacrifices, and therefore no 
need of such altars. Now our sacrifices are spiritual, and so are 
also our altars. The ‘‘ table of the Lord’’ has taken the place of 
the ancient Jewish altar. But the Romish Church still insists on 
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having altars, for they hold to the idolatry of the sacrifice of the 
Mass. Sodo some professing Protestants who more or less incline 
to Romanism. Sought to it, were in the hadit of going there to 
worship. All who love God love His worship. Ox this occasion 
Solomon offered an immense number of sacrifices through the 
officiating priests. The Lord is worthy of the best offerings 
which can be brought to Him. But He most desires a broken 
‘heart and contrite spirit. 

Verse 7. That night, after the day so devoutly spent, Solomon 
‘was likely to have a peaceful sleep and pleasant dreams. The 
-chief thoughts of a day usually run into the sleep of the night. 
‘That night, when all was quiet, and the whole congregation had 
gone to rest, and Solomon was alone in his chamber, God af- 
peared to Solomon (in a dream, Kings 3: 5), using the working of 
his mind in sleep for His special purpose. ‘‘ 4sk what J shall 
give thee;’’ this was a great favor, but involved great responsi- 
bility. You have the same opportunity constantly: ‘‘ Askand ye 
‘shall receive.’? The mercy-seat is alsoa judgment-seat ; it tries 
‘the heart as well as opens a privilege. 

Verses 8-10. Note how humbly and wisely Solomon acts. His 
acknowledgment and prayer reveal the state of his heart. It was 
a great opportunity, but required corresponding discretion. He 
felt his responsibility, sought nothing great for himself, but 
longed for the qualifications needed by him as king. 

Verses 11-13. God granted abundantly above all, Solomon’s 
prayer. He always does so to those who fervently seek His favor 
and grace. He who made these promises was able to fulfill them. 
This is seen in 

Verses 13-17, which briefly report the rapidly increasing 
strength and glory of Solomon’s kingdom. 

Lesson Iff. July 16. Solomon's Temple. 2 Chron. 3: 1-17. 

The suggestions on this Lesson must necessarily be limited to a 
few leading points. 

Verse 1. The great work was undertaken in obedience to a spe- 
cial command of God, and for His glory. In regard to the na- 
tion or people, it was designed to impress several lessons. (1) That 
the true worship of God was the best means of perpetuating na- 
tional prosperity, and of preserving the unity of the nation. (2) 
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That as the God of Israel was the only true God, His people 
should bear witness to their faith in Him, and reverence and re- 
gard for Him, by erecting to His honor a house of worship worthy 
of Hisname. (3) That the surrounding Gentile nations might 
be duly impressed by the regard thus shown by the people of Is- 
rael for Jehovah. (4) That the glory of this house might con- 
stantly teach the people that they owed the best of all they had 
and could offer, unto the Lord. Moriah, ahill at Eastern end 
of Jerusalem, sacred in Jewish history as the place where Abraham 
showed his willingness to sacrifice even Isaac unto the Lord; and 
typical of the great atoning sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ. 

Verse 2. In the fourth year of his reign. Solomon had not 
grown vain or selfish under his prosperity thus far; but kept his 
great duty in mind. It was, however, a great work, and required 
due considerate preparation. What he did was done, not under 
the ruder impulse of his first ardor, but calmly, earnestly. Mark 
the lesson. 

Verses 3-17. The dimensions and ornament described. ‘“The 
building wasa rectangle, 70 cubits long in the clear, from east to 
west, and 20 cubits wide from north to south, (a cubit being 
half a yard, or 18 inches.’ (Kitto.) It was most richly adorned 
with gold and silver. A Hebrew talent of gold was equal to 
about $27,000. This would make the gold used amount, at its 
present value, to five thousand millions of dollars. Some think 
this too vast a sum, and suppose the Babylonian talent meant, 
which was equal to half the Hebrew. Kitto supposes the Syriac 
talent to be meant, which would reduce the sum to $600,000,000. 

In building the temple, Solomon not only gave immense sums 
of gold and silver, but employed the best ability in the prepara- 
tion of everything belonging to it. All was spiritually symbolical 
and instructive. 


LessonIV. July 23. The Temple Dedicated. Kings 8: 5-21. 


The time was the month Zthanim (September), during the feast 
of Tabernacles, when all Israel was required to gather in Jerusa- 
lem. The Tabernacle was now to give place to the Temple; so 
this was a fitseason for the dedication. It was also a 7udzlee year; 


this 22° the ceremony additional interest. Due preparations had 
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been made for the solemnity, and it is to be hoped that a sincere 
preparation of the heart was most carefully made. 

Verse 5. Solomon and the congregation. The temple was national, 
so all the people were to join in the solemn dedication of it, each 
and all to be parties to the transaction. Every one of the Lord’s 
people has an equal personal interest in what pertains to His wor- 
ship. The king and his subjects stand in this respect on the same 
level before God. According to the ceremonial law the actual 
sacrificing was done by the priests, but the people all shared in 
the service. The main thing in all these sacrifices was the symbol- 
ical, spiritual import of what was done. Where this was forgotten 
or lost sight of, the outward act was a mere empty show, abomi- 
nable hypocrisy. (See Ps. 51: 17; Is. 1: 11-17). 

Verses 6-9. The Ark of the covenant, &c. This was the out- 
ward formal center and groundwork of all, as it contained the 
Moral Law, the basis and condition of God’s covenant with Israel. 
By placing it here, its solemn importance was renewedly declared. 
It represented, formally, the inward holiness which God requires 
of all who worship Him. Those who would appear before Him 
must meet the demands of His holy law, either in themselves or 
through another. They must offer to Him sacrifices of righteous- 
ness. All the blessings of the covenant imply, conditionally, full 
compliance with the law. The two are inseparable. They are not 
so by arbitrary appointment, but according to the inmost nature 
of things. A stick can’t be both crooked and straight; a garment 
can’t be both filthy and clean; much less can an unholy man be 
happy in the Lord. He might bring to the altar of typical sacri- 
fice a thousand oxen and ten thousand sheep, but if he came with- 
out holiness of heart, the two tables of testimony would cry out 
against him. Onder the wings of the cherubim. The cherubim 
were, in part, symbolic representations of God’s mercy to sinfu 
man penitently seeking salvation. Hence the ark, containing the 
law which condemned man, with its lid or cover as a mercy-seat 
(propitiation), was set under their overshadowing wings. (The 
pot of manna, &c., (Hebr. 9, 2) were deside the ark. 

Verses 10-11. ‘* The cloud’’ was bright with God’s glory. It 
signified and assumed that God was there. It did not descend 
till the priests had gone out of the most holy place, for they were 
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not worthy to stand in His immediate presence. God, the In- 
finite One, can make His glory visible under finite forms, when- 
ever and wherever He pleases, in clouds, or in fire, or by a voice, 
or under the form of man. So he did to Abraham under the oak 
of Mamre, to Lot, to Moses in the burning bush, to some of the 
prophets, to Gideon, to the shepherds on the plain, to Peter and 
other Apostles in prison, to Saul of Tarsus, and the same as Paul 
amidst the threatening shipwreck ; and so He could to you. 

Verses 12-21. A most appropriate, impressive address uttered 
under the immediate prompting of ‘‘the Spirit of grace and sup- 
plication.’’ v. 12. Darkness. There is a brightness of light which 
blinds the weak eye of man, so that to him it seems like darkness 
in its effect. v.13. Dwel/lin, abide, in a sense harmonizing with 
v. 27 of the next Lesson; that is, a house where God, condescend- 
ing to man’s need, would manifest Himself, as it were graciously 
limit Himself. v.14. Zhe king * * blessed, though he was not a 
priest, or of the priestly line, he invoked God’s blessing. v. 15. 
Blessed, thankfully praised. v. 16, &c. In his address he recites 
facts connected with the occasion. Prayer need not necessarily 
be all supplication or petition. It may include such statement as. 
a devout, thankful, adoring testimony to the goodness, &c., of God. 
And yet prayers should not be sermons. How many instructive 
patterns of prayer God gives in His word. Let them be studied 
not only for their import, but as examples. But see more partic- 

ularly the next Lesson. 


Lesson V. July 30. Solomon's Prayer. 1 K. 8: 22-30. 


Here we have the dedicatory prayer proper, or rather part of it. 
It contains 2 divisions: 1. ‘*‘Covenant mercies of God are de- 
voutly acknowledged ; 2, God’s precious presence in the Temple 
is invoked.”’ 

Verse 22. Stood, that is took his place, and then Anee/ed (verse 
45) as an appropriate posture ; on a brazen platform set up for the 
occasion (2 Chron, 6-13). Before the altar, of burnt-offering, 
where typical sacrifice for sin had been offered a proper place. | 
Spread forth his hands asa suppliant. TZowards heaven, not to- 
wards the altar; for ‘‘ Our Father (is) in heaven.’’ And he said, 
with both hands and eyes towards heaven, so that he could not 
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have read the prayer. It was the inspiration of the hour, express- 
ing freely what his mind and heart had been devoutly dwelling 
upon. 

Verses 23-26. He properly begins with adoration, worship- 
fully recognizing the sole Godhead of Jehovah and His character 
under the economy of grace to man, as a covenant-keeping God. 
Then we have a thankful acknowledgment of God’s special 
favors. And ¢hen a fervent petition for the fulfillment of divine 
promises. God’s promises do not make prayer needless, but 
prompt to confident supplication. Because God declares that He 
is ready to bless, man may and should entreat His favor. v. 25. 
Last clause. Divine promises are conditional upon man’s sub- 
missive faithfulness. Willful sinners can’t be blessed, any more 
than dews or rain can soften flinty rocks. 

Verse 27. God’s infinite immensity confessed even whilst His 
local pressence is invoked. The two things do not conflict. He 
who is ommipresent may show Himself everywhere present. 

_ Verses 28-30. No blessing can be found even in God’s house, 
excepting as he may please arect/y to bestow it. There is nothing 
in the hours itself. To be in church won’t save. Joab perished 
between the hours of the altar. - Ananias was smitten with death 
in the midst of the assembly of disciples. No forms of worship, 
no prayers merely said have any virtue themselves. Unless God 
hears and answers, all will be vain. And He has declared when 
and whom He will so hear and bless. How strange that, in the 
face of all this, so plainly taught throughout the Bible, ritualistic 
formalism should still hold sohigh a head, and encourage reliance 
upon outward acts of worship. v. 30. When thou hearest, forgive. 
Only God can truly forgive sin. Priests may pretend to, but they 
deceived the people. Unless God pardon, all the sprinkling of ten 
thousand hyssop-branches by sacerdotal hands will not avail. But 
let God mercifully hear, and graciously pardon; then all will be 
well, even though priests condemn, and cast out of the synagogue. 


ee 


HE who can always find the word which is appropriate and ad- 
equate to his emotions is not the man whose notions are deepest. 
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OUR FIFTH COMMENCEMENT. 


The Fifth Annual Commencement of Ursinus College is chronologically a 
past event. But the moral force of the occasion is likely to perpetuate itself 
throughout the year, until lost in the tidal wave of another like festivity. 
There was some apprehension that the National Centennial, especially in its 
grand developments at Philadelphia, would so absorbingly engross interest 
and attention, that our annual collegiate festival for 1876 would fall far below 
the average of previous Commencements. ‘To the pleasant surprise, however, 
of those most solicitous for the occasion, it proved not only quite equal, but in 
“the judgment of many who were here in former years, superior to any of its 
predecessors. Without endorsing their kind partiality in this respect, we feel 
fully satisfied that it should, as we believe it does, prove in every respect, wor- 
thy to rank with previous Commencements. There was as large and enthu- 
stastican attendance, A number of friends whose presence heretofore, and warm 
participation in the festivities, greatly helped to make them attractive, were 
indeed prevented from attending, and their absence was deeply regretted. 
But there were others on hand for the first time to take their place, and thus 
swell the aggregate of those who can bear testimony to the prosperity of Ur- 
sinus, from what their eyes have seen and their ears have heard. Some of 
these expressed delighted surprise at finding an institution of such dimensions 
and equipments. From what had been tola them by persons who spoke ac- 
cording to what they wished, not what they knew, those friends expected to 
find here a sort of small Boarding-school for youth, with insignificant build- 
ings, and other ‘things of correspondingly diminutive character. They were 
utterly amazed when confronted by the demonstrations of a Commencement 
“in a little country village,” exhibiting an array of attractions even surpassing 
anything they had before witnessed. They could hardly comprehend how 
“ such a thing’’ could be gotten up in Freeland, and the Trappe. More- 
over, though Freeland cannot boast of a hotel,in the common sense of 
that term (and we are glad of it,) Prospect Terrace, the delightful public 
summer resort, occupying the finely ornamented ground adjacent to the Col- 
lege property, affords ample and pleasant accommodations for a hundred 
guests. And it was as gratifying to us as it could be satisfactory to themselves, 
to learn from so many persons, that all ourselves, without exception, felt 
richly compensated for having attended the Commencement, and are fully 
resolved, life and health permitting, to renew their visit another year. 

As for the rest that might be said in regard to the occasion, we prefer to let 
others speak, and therefore insert the following report taken from the Lan- 
caster Express: 

The Alumni and other friends of this young and vigorous institution, located 
at Freeland, Montgomery county, Pa., gathered in goodly numbers on Thurs- 
day last to engage and enjoy another series of Commencement exercises. 
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At this season of the year this delightful spot, with the weather dry and cool, _ 
was more than usually pleasant. 

The Board of Directors held their annual meeting during Wednesday, at 
which, as we learn, much important business was transacted. 

On Wednesday evening the Hon. A. K. McClure, editor of the Philadelphia 
Times, was to have delivered the biennial address before the literary societies 
of the college. A press of business, however, prevented him from filling his 
part of the programme; but the vacancy thus occasioned was happily filled by 
the president of the college, the Rev. Dr. Bomberger. The Dr. took as his 
subject, ‘* Daniel as the conscientious student and successful man.’? The ad- 
dress was replete with striking truths, stated with the Dr.’s usual force and 
clearness, and was listened to with the closest attention throughout. We could 
attempt no abstract. It will, doubtless, be published in the Reformed Church 
Monthly. 

Commencement proper was held in Trinity church, and opened with prayer 
by the Rev. H. H. W. Hibshman, of Waynesboro, Pa. First came the Salu- 
tatory, ‘‘ Our National Jubilee,” by A. B. Markley, of Freeland, Pa. After a 
few appropriate words of welcome, the fitness of the nation’s festival of one 
hundred years progress was referred to, and the prominent reason assigned for 
the rapid strides in greatness, was liberty of conscience, and the general edu- 
cation of the people. The young man has a good voice, and, under reasona- 
bly good control; while his general presence was good, his gestures were 
somewhat mechanical, 

Next we had “ The Pilgrim Fathers,”’ by J. F. Butler, Freeland, Pennsylva- 
nia. So far as we could judge, the production was creditable, but the young 
man was compelled very soon to consult his manuscript, and after awhile 
leave the stage without finishing his speech. This was not so much because 
of faulty memorizing, as from a sort of unconquerable fear. He had the warm 
sympathy of the audience. | 

«American Literature’’ was treated in a natural and tolerably easy manner, 
and expressed in good language, by John Keyser, of Breinigsville, Pa. He 
illustrated and enforced his subject by pointing out the part that Bryant and 
Longfellow, the poets—Webster, Clay and Calhoun, the great statesmen and 
gifted orators, as well as the scientists, Agassiz and Silliman, and the histori- 
ans Bancroft and Prescott, have performed in the work of establishing an 
American literature. 

Mr, G.S. Sorber, Vincent, Pa., delivered a well-prepared dissertation on 
“‘Freedom as a Promoter of the Highest Civilization.””> Mr. Sorber’s manner 
was in every way free and easy, his gestures natural, his voice under complete 
control. Freedom and Protestant Christianity were regarded as the strong 
elements in the advancement of the highest civilization. Thus our own 
Christian Republic was naturally held to be excellent soil in which to grow 
the civilization needed. By care, Mr. Sorber will make a good speaker. 


‘‘ Literature as an Art’? was then discussed in a masterly way, by Mr. G. A. — 
Scheer, of Philadelphia, Pa. It was replete with fine thought, abounding in 
fine diction. In the delivery of his speech this speaker surpassed all others. 
The only fault we have to find with him is, that his gestures were rather fre- 
quent, and also, like the others, his speech was too long. But if Mr. Scheer 
is not heard of as a fine pulpit orator, to which he has devoted himself, we are 
very much mistaken, 

‘* Man’s Dominion over Nature” formed the subject’ of an address by H. J. 
Welker, Green Lane, Pa. It was well-written and well committed. He was 
self composed, and therefore easy on the stage. ‘Che speech indicated some 
study, 

“The Durability of American Liberty,” by F. C. Yost, Shamokin, Pa., was 
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well written and delivered in such way as to show that the young man was 
anything but a careless student. 

“The Spirit of 1776,” by F. G. Hobson, Freeland, Pa., was a defense of 
the American Revolution, and traced the history of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The tones of voice were those of calm, easy conversation, but 
wanting in great compass. 

The valedictory was delivered by J. M. Leisse, Robesonia, Pa. Asa re- 
ward of merit it was evidently rightly bestowed in this case, The subject, 
‘‘God rules in the Kingdom of Men,’’ showed in the handling a fine mind,. 
well trained and well stored. 

Besides the degree of A. B., which was bestowed on the graduating class 
with a few timely remarks by the honored President of the institution, the 
Board of Directors also conferred the degree of A. M. upon Rev. H. T. Span- 
gler, of Cincinnati; Rev. F. F. Bahner, of Milton, Pa.; Rev. John A. Foil, 
of North Carolina; Rev. J. H. Hunsberger, of Norristown, Pa.; and J. S. 
Strassberger, esq., of Philadelphia, Pa. Also, the degree of D. D. onthe Rev. 


_ I, S. Weisz, of York, Pa., and Rev. D. Earnest Klopp, of Philadelphia. 


a 


During the day a meeting of the ** Ursinus Union” was held, and such 
action taken as would seem to advance the interest of the Church and 
College. 

Excellent music on the occasion was furnished by the Eureka orchestra of 
Allentown, under the efficient leadership of Mr. E. L. Ruhe. 

Taking the class as a whole, they will compare favorably with many institu- 
tions of greater age and loftier pretensions, which certainly reflects great credit 
on the faithfulness and efficiency of the teaching force of the college. 

At gp. m., just preceding the President’s levee in the college chapel, an 
event occurred which is out of the ordinary routine as connected with college 
commencements. At that hour the Rev. H. T. Spangler, A. M., assistant edi- 
tor of the Christian Worid, Cincinnati, was united in the bonds of matrimony 
to Miss Marion E., daughter of Dr. Bomberger, who also, with the assistance 
of Dr. Geo. Wolff, of Myerstown, performed the ceremony in the presence of a 
large number of the students, alumni, and other guests of the college. The 
ceremony was more than usually interesting and solemn.. The young folks, 
of whom there were many present, seemed much delighted with the scene, 
and no doubt some would have liked to have done likewise, if all things. 
suited. 

Thus passed pleasently another season, which closes the work of another year 
of college life. 

Before closing our hastily penned sketch, we feel like saying a word in com- 
mendation of that most lovely and home-like place adjoining Ursinus College 
grounds, known as “‘ Prospect Terrace,” owned by Mr. Jonas Bowman, for- 
merly a resident of Ephrata, Lancaster county. This place is a first-class 
family boarding-house, and is conducted in a most unexceptionable manner, 
and at rates that cannot fail to satisfy all who patronize it. The steward of 
the house, David G. Bowman, a son of the proprietor, evidently understands 
the modus operandi of pleasing his patrons. He furnishes them with the finest 
of beef, chicken and lamb, the best of bread, and the sweetest butter to be had 
in the valley of the Perkiomen, with all other table essentials, and at so 
moderate a price as to surprise even contracted purses, It is truly a lovely 
summer restlng place, and Dr. Bowman and his son know how to make all 
feel at home at ‘“ Prospect Terrace.” —P. 





Lighten its burden, and increase its means of doing good. This seems to 
have been the clear conviction and deepest impression wrought in the minds 
and hearts of the many friends who favored us with their presence during com- 
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mencement week. They had the most satisfactory evidence of the efficiency 
of the college, and the important, indispensable service it is rendering the 
cause of evangelical Christianity, as the only college of our church in Pennsyl- 
vania founded fairly and squarely upon genuine Protestant principles, and. 
wholly free from all taint, suspicion or tendency of Popery or Puseyism. They 
saw and heard here no display of crucifixes, or a Romish picturesque Christi- 
anity ; no mitres, robes, or affectations of sacerdotalism in any form. What 
mainly arrested their notice, gladdened their hearts, and roused their lively in- 
terest, was the evidence furnished of earnest work done, and the large amount 
of it, with but an insignificant measure of aid in the way of money given as 
a benefaction. Here, they said, is an institution embracing a Preparatory, 
Collegiate, and an Academic department, almost maintaining itself by its own 
efforts, without an endowment, and even with a debt on its property, whilst 
other similar institutions of the church, having an endowment of two hundred 
thousand dollars, besides their property clear, or having received as a gift pro- 
perty which cost the Church $40,000, seem to be gasping for existence. 

Here is a college which in the first six years of its operation has graduated 
twenty-five young men, against eighteen by Marshall College during the 
first six years of its existence, and when the energies of the whole Reformed 
Church were united upon Marshall alone. And this has been achieved by an 
institution which—when the foundations of the faith, cultus and polity of the 
Reformed Church east were being undermined, and her very towers were tot- 
tering to a fall; when many of her best educated ministers were betrayed by a 
false philosophy and worse theology into Popery, whilst others were driven by 
disgust at what was taking place, with official connivance, in other directions, 
and so lost to our church—was reluctantly founded and reared to arrest the 
fearful mischief and turn the current of ruin into a better channel, and which, 
under the blessing of God, has wonderfully succeeded in its work. This suc- 
cess, too, has been realized in the face of bitter, ungenerous, deadly efforts to 
crush the institution at its start—efforts kept up until they were shamed off the 
field by an overwhelming defeat. 

Such an institution our friends felt, and have said ought to be and shall be 
‘promptly relieved of the burden of debt under which it has manfully struggled 
on in its mission, and ought to be and shall be liberally sustained. The perils 
which called it into existence have by no means passed away. The advocates 
of a philosophy as shallow as it may be shown, and the abettors of theological 
errors (essentially Popish) as pernicious as they are impudent and arrogant, 
have given no evidence of a repentant change of views or principles. The 
fountain may cease spirting out its bitter, poisonous waters for awhile; the 
faucet may be closed; political sagacity dictates a suspension for atime; but 
the evil still exists, and has been checked in its work by the zealous operators, 
only in hope of more propitious times, 

All this is well understood by such friends as cheered Ursinus with their 
recent presence here, They well discern the import of attempts just now so 
diligently made by those through whose agency chiefly, so many proselytes to 
Rome were lost to our Church (including the sons and relatives of theological 
professors) to produce the impression that the danger is past, and that hence- 
forth we should be at peace, And our friends do not mean to let such crafty 
pretences delude them, 

Assured of this, Ursinus College starts upon its seventh Academic year with 
fresh courage, and increasing confidence. Its main reliance is upon the help 
and favor of the Lord. But this is confirmed by the warm pledges of vigorous, 
liberal codperation, kindly volunteered by many of those who prayed and re- 
joiced with us in our Commencement festivities. 
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BACCALAUREATE SERMON, 


Preached at Ursinus College on Wednesday Evening, Fune 21, 1876,* 
By the President. 





Instead of selecting for this occasion an abstract truth or duty, I propose to 
set before you a living example of true moral excellence in its ground and 
growth, its vital roots and beautiful developments. This method commends 
itself especially as including all the advantages of an object-lesson, illustrating 
the truths which may be taught, and the counsels which may be given, and so 
impressing them all the more deeply upon the mind and the heart. The eye 
will aid the ear, and both will unite in helping you more clearly to apprehend 
and more warmly to cherish what you may see so strikingly exemplified in 
actual life. 

Our great storehouse of heavenly wisdom, the inspired Scriptures, abounds 
in such examples, and thus furnishes the best warrant for using this method of 
inculcating virtue and urging its careful cultivation. 

Among the many striking instances which it supplies, there is one which 
. Seems so peculiarly suited to the purposes of this hour, that it might almost be 
thought to have been specially provided for such an occasion. It is the case 
of a young man of like natural constitution, temperament and passions with 
those of young men of all times and climes, and of one, also, who, whilst 
favored with great opportunities, was likewise exposed by circumstances to 
trials and temptations as great, to say the least, as those to which any of you 
may have been or may yet be subjected. And what appears a still more re- 
markable resemblance of his case to yours, this young man first comes more 
prominently on the stage of observation as @ student passing through and 
creditably completing his academic course of education. 

The life-picture which furnishes these and other interesting points of study, 
is that of Danze/, as drawn on the sacred page. And the general aspect in 
which he is exhibited, in this divine gallery of living portraits, justifies us in 
presenting him to your admiring consideration as 


A MODEL YOUNG MAN, 


whose noble, symmetrical virtues are so undesignedly proclaimed by the forced 
testimony of his envious and malignant foes, as reported in 

Daniel 6:5: “ We shall not find any occasion against this Daniel, except 
we find tt against him concerning the law of his God.” 

A nobler tribute to moral excellence could not be borne than that which is 
here involuntarily rendered. _ It is the despairing confession of men who had 
sought by every means, even the most despicable, to detect some fault, some 
flaw in his character and daily life, on which they might base an accusation 
against him before the king. They had set spies about him, to watch his con- 
duct, to mark his every word. Day and night had they dogged his footsteps, 
and by such mean craft and guile as mean men know well how to use, and as 
unscrupulous, malignant men eagerly employ, had they sought his ruin. Those 
who did this were also the learned men of the Babylonish court, such as held 
high positions there, and stood in favor with the king. Mere human learning 
may often be found associated with contemptible meanness, and lofty office 





* To provide against the contingency of Col. A. K. McClure’s inability to deliver the Bien- 
nial Oration before the Literary Societies, this sermon, announced for Sunday evening, June 
18, was postponed to the date given above. To adapt it somewhat to the peculiar circum- 
stances, the original form, and partly the matter of che sermon, was considerably changed. 
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does not elevate and ennoble the spirit of him who may fill it. Even philoso- 
phers, ecclesiastics and theologians may be sycophants, dissemblers, tricksters 
and Jesuits. | Heathenism had its Jesuits as well as Christianity. So Daniel 
found by painful experience. 

And yet these envious, ambitious men were foiled in all their malicious 
schemes, and forced at last to acknowledge that the captive Israelite was above 
reproach, and beyond the reach of any just complaint. In his whole character 
and walk he was so panoplied with the armor of rectitude, that none of their 
shafts could wound him. Amidst all the corruptions of a heathen metropolis 
he was preserved by purity, that no stain could be found in the hem of his 
garment. Compassed about by ambitious courtiers and self-seeking intriguers, 
they saw him maintain his integrity. Adversity had not made him bitter ; 
prosperity had not made him vain or proud. Day by day, year after year, he 
was seen steadily pursuing his chosen way of piety towards God and loyalty 
towards the king, and malice sought vainly in his social or public relations for 
some ground of accusation against him. And our text shows how they were 
at last driven to devise a most base and dastard plot to ensnare him and accom- 
plish their nefarious determination to destroy him. Happily we know the 
issue, and rejoice in the utter failure of their plot. It would not be to our pre- 
sent purpose to follow up the narrative in that direction. What most concerns 
us now is Zo learn how so fine and noble a character was formed; to search 
for the foundation on which it rested and was reared ; to mark the means and 
process of its admirable developmeut ; and thus discover a secret worth more to 
you, my young friends, than all the mere learning we may here have helped you 
to acquire, or all the secular, earthly gains you may secure by turning such ac- 
quisition to the best temporal account, And all this may be easily learned from 
the sacred narrative before us. As a general guide in our brief consideration 
of the narrative let us notice— 

I. The character portrayed, and, 

II. The important and encouraging lessons which it inculcates. 

I. The noble character here commended to our study and imitation is ex- 
hibited under various phases, according to varying circumstances, and yet as 
revealing in all those phases the same ruling principles of life. 

First, he is set before us as the earnest, conscientious student, resolutely ad- 
hering to the lessons of piety and uprightness he had learned in earlier years 
' and happier days, under the parental roof. For very soon after he, with many 
other Israelitish youth had been carried as captives to Babylon, he was put ¢o 
school, placed by express royal command under tuition of the best teachers of 
the empire, to be instructed carefully ‘sin all the learning and the tongue of the 
Chaldeans."’ (Chap.1: 3-5.) The prescribed course of study covered ¢hree 
years. Daniel promptly acceded to the plan. And now mark what character- 
ized him as a student. | 

At the very outset he was confronted by a temptation which required reso- 
lute and yet prudent resistance. It concerned what may be termed a principle 
in physical training. The monarch whose munificence or caprice had founded 
the College for the education of Daniel and his associates, had also provided 
most liberally for the Steward’s department, under the general supervision of 
those in charge of the school. Students must eat. And mostly they love good 
fare, and are apt to suffer, or at least complain, if they do not get it. The 
body will not permit itself, silently, to be neglected or stinted whilst the 
mind is being fed with the choicest viands of literature. Itneeds, and natu- 
rally craves, good fare. But just here a temptation and a danger arise. Whilst 
‘the student, like other people, will get hungry and need food, his quiet, sedenta- 
ry life disqualifies him physically for a diet which suits persons of a more active 
life, andsets well upon them. He turns away from what iscommonly called 
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heavier fare, and longs for dainties. Savory dishes are often needed to stimu- 
late his appetite, and induce to eat as muchas nature demands. ‘Those dishes, 
however, though tempting to the senses, and keenly exciting the appetite, may 
be hurtful to health, and prove a bane to successsul study. Headache and dis- 
‘pepsia are poor adjutants in the preparation of tasks in Pindar, Calculus, or Met- 
aphysics, and can hardly promote the high mental or moral development of 
man’s spiritual nature. : 

So Daniel seems to have thought. Wherefore, acting in this case upon 
principle, he declined the savory dishes so temptingly set before him in the Col- 
lege refectory; he begged, for this as well as other reasons, the special privilege 
of limiting himself to the simple but nutritious diet to which he had been accus- 
tomed. He preferred plain “pulse,” (it may have been bean soup, or 
something akin to the Puritan «hasty pudding,” more expressively called 
*‘mush’’ by our German fathers) to all the stimulating dainties which the king 
supplied. (Chap. I: 12,16). 

Let none think the matter too trivial for notice in a serious discourse. The 
wisdom of Solomon, uttered under divine inspiration did not disdain to enjoin 
rigid self-discipline regarding it. “ Puta knife to thy throat if thou be a man 
given to appetite”’ (Prov. 23: 2) is counsel which every earnest student should 
be careful to heed. But the main point we desire to press is the fact that in 
the case before us the regimen was adopted on principle, as a matter of solemn 
duty, and not merely through the dictate of prudence and discretion. 

You must allow me, however, to apply the example in another direction, 
and give it a wide scope, by going perhaps somewhat out of the way to animad- 
vert upon the modern rage, in connection with some English and American 
Universities and Colleges, for physica/ culturé, a sort of muscular education. 
There may be, and has been dissipation in gymnastics, and athletic sports, as 
allowed or even encouraged in Oxford and Cambridge, and more or less ex- 
tensively imitated at some of our New England Schools. Those who have 
watched this ** departure’’ from the old curriculum of study, must have noticed 
that often more prominence is given to regattas or boat-races, than to any other 
achievements. The development of muscle and exhibition of agility in acro- 
batics have been lauded as something of superior merit. It seems strange 
that the demoralizing tendency of diversions so incompatible with the spirit 
and aims of an academic education, so distracting for study, and so likely to 
become an all-absorbing passion with young men engaging in them, should 
not have been foreseen. That experience has proven their mischievous effects 
is now being freely conceded, and happily a reaction is taking place. Physical 
culture, that is the due development of the body, and proper regard for health, 
is not to be neglected. But its claims are not to be paramount. Above all, it 
is not to be made an excuse for dissipation and extravagance. There are ad- 
mitted to be other and better ways of securing the end desired than by boat- 
racing crews, peripatetic base-ball clubs, and rivalry in gymnastic feats. The 
highest prize in schools of learning is not to be given to the young buck who 
can run the fastest, the young bear who displays most muscle, or the young 
sea horse who paddles most rapidly through the waters. Professor J/i/o is 
losing prestige, and no longer outrivals in the esteem of rational friends of 
education the old-fashioned chairs of philosophy, the languages, of history and 
mathematics. To acquire strength to carry an ox by commencing with the 
calf, is coming to be more readily allowed to prove nothing so clearly as that 
the man who attempts it is the bigger calf of the two, and demonstrates no spe- 
cial title to a University Professorship. 

Let physical culture receive its due attention ; but the measure and character 
of that attention should be determined by some principle consistent with 
Christianity. The soul was not made for the body, but the body for the soul, 
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as is a tabernacle for its tenant. And any attention, whether in regard to diet 
or exercise paid by the student to the body, should be regulated by considera- 
tions which look above and beyond materialistic and bacchanalian ends. 
Muscle is needed in Christianity also, but muscle is far from being the principal 
thing. Bedle and Calvin had but little of it, and yet reared monuments more 
enduring than those of brass. 

A second note of character exhibited by our subject is, the rig7d and heroic 
maintenance of his religious integrity, amidst the temptations peculiar to the 
position in which he was placed. There was one respect in which he was 
severely tried. It was in regard to the pure Jehovah worship which he had 
learned in his native land, and in which he had been educated. There, in 
Babylon, polytheistic idolatry prevailed in some of its worst practices. It was 
the religion of the king, the court, the nobles of the great city and the land; 
it was the national, only honored, orthodox religion of the whole country. All 
others were despised as mean, and hated as false, unlawful and disloyal, and 
any who might venture to avow or practice any other would almost inevitably 
fall under reproach, become obnoxious to the displeasure of the rulers, and 
guilty, in the judgment of the law and people, of a capital offence. But Daniel’s 
religion not merely differed in all essential points from that of Babylon; it was 
most positively opposed to it, and practically subversive of it. To maintain it 
there would seem defiant, and even insulting, in the view of those around him. 
It would subject him to suspicion, be a well nigh certain obstacle to royal favor 
and preferment, and probably lead to disgrace and death. That the youthful 
captive of a conquered nation should dare so to set himself against the religion 
of mighty Nebuchadnezzar and his grand metropolis, would be sure to bring 
even greater disaster upon him than that of captivity alone. 

That Daniel, young as as he was, and fully conscious of the perils of his 
position, preserved his piety under such circumstances, proved the firmness 
with which he rested on the foundation of his faith, and the strength of that 
foundation. In this view, therefore, his example invites your careful study, 
and commends itself to your hearty adoption. 

Your circumstances, in this respect, as students, are indeed more favorable. 
If you have been nurtured and reared from infancy under the benign influence 
of truly Christian homes, and a pure evangelical Protestant Christianity, you 
were admitted here to a congenial atmosphere. The halls to which you 
were welcomed are consecrated to the faith and principles of that holy and 
only true religion. They daily resound with the voice of Gospel praise and 
prayer, in the morning and evening devotions. Most of those who greeted you 
on your arrival were themselves professing, and we trust sincere followers of 
Jesus. And you found the whole course of study, as well as domestic disci- 
pline of the school, established upon principles derived from the laws of the 
Great Teacher, and fully harmonizing with them. And you have, doubtless, also 
seen and felt that our highest aim here throughout has been, and is, not merely 
to rear scholars, but Christian scholars; to develop and improve not only the 
faculties of the intellect, but the affections and the will, all in accordance with 
that only true law of development, which is indicated by the original constitu- 
tion of man as a living soul made in the image of God, and which the Word 
of God prescribes. 

But with all these advantages, your position and relations as students have 
not been without their trials of your character, and temptations to go astray, 
Such trials and temptations meet youth everywhere in its transition to man- 
hood; and in a world of sin it cannot be otherwise. Nay, for those in whom 
sin is now a natural inheritance, the discipline of such trial is needful. 

Many of you, on coming here, passed for the first time from the social re- 
ligious restraints of home. Toa greater or less extent you have been your own 
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masters, as to your inner life and the maintenance of personal piety, and were 
thus thrown upon the resources of principles previously inculcated. You came 
to us as inexperienced youth, required largely to depend upon the measure of 
strength of character previously acquired, and to confirm that character by a 
diligent use of the help at hand, in all goodness, virtue and truth. Diversity 
of fellowship lay before you (for our colleges cannot exclude any but those 
whose antecedent reputation has proven them utterly corrupt), and it was for 
you to choose your favorite companions. 

How have you endured the test? How are you passing through the una- 
voidable ordeal? Have you preserved your integrity? Are you growing in 
grace, as well as advancing in scholarship? True to the principles you brought 
with you (and if you brought none the fault lies in your homes, not with us), 
or to those we have labored to inculcate, have you sought the fellowship of 
those who seek to “ walk with God,” and to strengthen yourselves and them 
by such fellowship, and to win others over to its hallowed influences, or have 
you glided downward into the choice of such for your boon companions as may 
have been unhappily distinguished for frivolity and sin ? 

None can answer these questions as well as you can. We trust the result of 
the inquiry may be in your favor—that you may have made a Daniel your 
model in this respect. Or if hitherto any of you have not done so, from this 
hour onward resolve, in hearty reliance upon Him who is ready to be the Guide 
of your youth, so to live during the years of your sojourn here, that none may 
‘find any occasion against you, except it be concerning the law of your God.” 

In this connection the case before us would warrant remarks upon Christian 
patriotism, as illustrated by Daniel’s conduct. And such an improvement of 
it would be eminently fitting for a period of our nation’s history when bold at- 
tempts are made to move it from the old Christian foundations on which it was 
established. But this would open a subject which we dare not permit ourselves 
to dwell upon this evening. 

It is but in entire harmony with the traits thus far contemplated that we 
find the young man chosen for our model displaying, as a ¢hird distinguish- 
ing characteristic, fazthful, conscientious diligence in the pursuit of his studies. 
Whatever the prescribed course included, and greatly as it may have differed 
from our own, you see him entering upon it with a resolute purpose to make 
the best of his opportunities, and to attain the highest measure of profi- 
ciency. Moral earnestness impelled him to persistent, unwearying diligence. 
To this his instructors bear willing testimony, He stood high in their favor, 
as it was quite natural a faithful and diligent student should, * Now God 
had brought Daniel into favor, and tender love with the prince of the Eunuchs 
“set over him.” f 

This fact is further shown by the successful issue of his final examination. 
Such a day was appointed by the king (1: 18,19), and Dantel with his three 
friends came off in triumph, and took the prize. Among all the young men 
subjected to the severe test, “‘ was found none like Daniel, Havaniah, Mishael, 
and Azariah; therefore they stood before the king,” being advanced to high 
posts of honor. 

Conscientious diligence in study is the duty of every pupil. Colleges are 
not play-houses, and the season assigned to an Academic course is no time 
for frolicking and idle fun. There must be hours of rest and recreation, for 
the mind and body. But thig is subsidiary to the main work, not the chief 
end. And any who mistake this great purpose and waste their time in idle- 
ness and play, will be sure to incur the natural penalty of such a mistake. 

In your case young brethren, who are on the eve of completing your 
College course, we are happy to testify to our belief, that you have not 
allowed yourselves to fall into the fatal error. Your general diligence and 
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fidelity have commended you to our warm regards. You come forth fully 
abreast of all your predecessors. And although in your honorable class rivalry 
there may be some diversity in the numerical degree attained, this diversity is 
so slight that none can despise his fellows. Continue as you have thus far 
done, and we feel persuaded that you will neither run nor labor in vain. 

And may you who remain, following closely upon the heels of your more 
advanced companions, determine to-night to pursue with renewed vigor the 
balance of your course, stimulated by those noble pious considerations which 
wrought for Daniel such desirable results. 

A fourth trait in the character of our model is his lively sense of dependence 
upon God for the mental energy and vigor which are needful to success in study. 
His own testimony to this effect is unequivocal. He most expressly declares 
that Jehovah gaye him “ knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom,” so 
that he was found to surpass “ ten times all the magicians and astrologers in 
all the realm.”” Remembering that among the sages of that day learning was 
not so much the erudition which may be acquired by storing the memory with 
the published knowledge and wisdom of other men and ages, as in a 
personal quickness and power of apprehension and understanding, the logical 
faculty reaching, as by intuition, the surest and soundest conclusion, the deep 
significance of Daniel’s testimony on this point will be most fully realized. He 
then anticipated the aphorism of the devout student of a later century—to have 
prayed well is to study well—even as he recognized the truth proclaimed in the 
patriarchal book of Job: ‘ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 

And why should it not be so? Why should not the Father of spirits be 
able and willing to impart directly to our intellectual faculties, even as He 
does to the heart and will of those who humbly seek His help, such energy as 
will quicken their exercise, and enables us to accomplish with ease what we 
could not otherwise achieve? The mind experiences such stimulating power 
even under the ordinary operations by religious affections. Divine love glow- 
ing in the heart, sets all the springs of thought in motion as no other emotion 
does. How much more actively may the reason be made to work when wrought 
upon directly by the power or grace of God Himself. 

You have not, my young friends, heard this doctrine for the first time to- 
night. It has been assumed, as will doubtless be well remembered, in our 
daily prayers. And I trust that all of you could bear witness to its truth by 
your own cheering experience. More than your daily bread have you felt the 
need of your heavenly Father’s help in your daily studies, Often when you 
have pondered with a perplexed and discouraged mind some abstruse problem, 
or to you dark and insurmountable page, demanding study, you have found not 
only moral but mental relief in prayer, and have resumed your work on leav- 
ing the throne of grace, with new invigoration and success. 

II. Bearing with us the impress of the model we have been contemplating, 
let us turn to gather in conclusion a few of the important lessons taught. 

1. The first is the value and necesstiy of a firmly laid foundation of moral 
and religious principles, resting in their deepest ground on God. These 
alone can fortify and arm a young man for the inevitable conflicts of a young 
life. None but those who have and resolutely hold them, can endure hardness, 
and withstand the temptations to which, especially in this age of time-serving 
selfishness, all are exposed. 

2. Next, we may learn for our encouragement the possibility, through grace, 
of preserving intact moral integrity against the most artful and violent assaults 
of men. Human weakness is indeed proverbial. But there have been moral- 
ly, religiously strong men and women, too—men and women “ strong in the 
Lord and the Word of His might’—.to scorn the bribes of monarchs and the 
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menaces of tyrants——political or ghostly. An English Lord might taunt his 
Parliament with every man having his price. But there have been ever, and 
still are, men whe can neither be bought or sold. No crown, no mitre, no 
place or office, no wealth of gold, no praise of men, could tempt them (sus- 
tained by cherished grace) to forswear their faith or turn traitors to the truth. 
Cast out of the synagogue, hurled into the lion’s den, branded as culprits, 
banished from their native land to some desolate Patmos, they have still stood 
firmly by their uprightness in God, and by their faith. Let such Christian 
firmness and fortitude be yours, that, being faithful unto death, you may re- 
ceive the crown of an endless, blessed life. 

3. Finally, mark how such firmly maintained integrity exerts a most potent 
influence for good upon all who may witness it. Such a life is never lost upon 
the world. Though it may set amidst the darkness of a raging storm of perse- 
cution, though it may expire in outward ignominy, it will prove a beacon-light 
which no winds or billows can extinguish—a light which will cast its cheering 
rays down through future ages, an inspiration and a joy forever. (Daniel 12: 3). 

Young men, brethren, let yours be a life like this. Then, when its end on 
_ earth shall come, as come it must, the epitaph upon your tomb may be that of 
the Israelite whose character has furnished our theme: There could be no 
occasion found against this man, except it were found against him concerning 
the law of his God. 
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Lesson VI. August 6. Solomon's Prosperity. x Kings 10: 1-10. 


God had not chosen and blessed the people of Israel only or 
chiefly for their sakes. They were to serve the cause of Redemption 
in the whole world. For the same purpose he raised up David and 
Solomon, and so greatly prospered them. By the spreading fame 
of their greatness and prosperity, distant nations, sunk in idolatry, 
were to be drawn to Judea, and there to learn of the only true 
‘God, and to be led to worship and serve Him. In this way their 
prosperity should prove a far greater blessing even to ¢Aem, than 
by any earthly pleasure or glory it might secure to them. The 
same holds true now, and always, of any wisdom, wealth, honor, 
power or influence which you or others may possess. So, like- 
wise, of a nation’s greatness, like that we are celebrating in this 
Centennial year. 

The lesson gives an illustration of this. 

Verses 1-2. This visit was made about 992 years before Christ, 
that is, about 2,870 years ago. Sheba was a country in Arabia 
Felix, a long journey southeast from Jerusalem. As there was 
considerable traffic in the sweet spices and other precious pro- 
ducts of the country, #he fame of Solomon and his kingdom would 
be carried thither by trading merchants. What seems to have 
attracted chief attention was the religion of Solomon, and the 
wonderful wisdom with which God inspired him. By these the 
nation of Israel, once so small and despised, became great and 
honorable. ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation.’’ Solomon was 
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still true to his covenant with the Lord, and the Lord was gra- 
ciously fulfilling His promises. She came; was not satisfied with 
hearing of it. Zo rove, find out by personal tests and experiences. 
It is not enough to hear of Jesus and His grace. Where there is 
a true interest in religion, there will be a corresponding effort to 
realize its blessings. The journey cost trouble, but it paid. So 
will every effort to secure heavenly blessings. They had no rail- 
roads then, and no palace cars. Traveling on camels, a tiresome 
way of journeying. Note the treasures she brought along. But 
our heavenly Solomon, Jesus, prefers other offerings. 
A broken heart, my God, my King, 
Is all the sacrifice I bring. 

Communed with Him; questioned him. So Nebuchadnezzar 
communed with Daniel (1: 18). Ad in the heart. .She seems to 
have been a thoughtful queen, and as a heathen would naturally 
have many things to ask. If you have any heart-thoughts and 
difficulties, go in prayer to God in Christ; He will relieve your 
troubles. For— 

Verse 3. If Solomon was so courteous towards the Queen of 
Sheba, Jesus will be more kind to you. ‘‘The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear Him, and He will show them His covenant.’’ 
‘‘To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ But our ‘‘ guestions’’ should net be fryyolous, such as 
the Scribes and Pharisees put, or such as modera skeptics put. 
Let our inquiries be serious and such as concern salvation. 

Verses 4-5. The Queen carefully observed all things, and pon- 
dered all, noting especially things pertaining to the house of the 
Lord. She diligently, thoughtfully used her eyes and ears. How 
much may thus be learned—and learned so as to lead us to growth 
in the right knowledge, love and service of God. For, after all, 
He who made heaven and earth, upholds all, giveth ‘‘a/ their 
meat in due season,’”’ and even ‘‘heareth the young raven’s cry,”’ 
has surrounded us with far greater wonders than those of Solomon’s 
court. But rightly to see all this we must have eyes enlightened 
by the Spirit. The queen was so overwhelmed with astonishment 
that there was ”o more spirit in her; she was struck dumb. ‘When 
I consider the heavens, the work of Thy hands, &c.,’’ (Ps. 8). 
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Verses 6-7. Reviving from her amazement, she bears testi- 
mony to what God had done for Solomon. The half had not 
been told her. No mere report can give any one an idea of the 
brightness of the sun; we must see it. Still less can any report 
give us acorrect idea of the blessings of grace. We must ex- 
perience them. ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive’’ the greatness of 
God’s grace to sinners. Have you experienced it? 

Verses 8-9. Itisagreat privilege to enjoy the society and favor 
of the wise and good.” But the Gospel offers still greater bless- 
ings. Look up and note whom it calls ‘‘blessed,’’ (Matth. 5:2, 
&c., &c.) Don’t, by any means, overlook how she attributes all 
to the favor of the God of Solomon. 

Verse to. Her gifts are valued at $3,600,000. A royal offer- 
ing. But he that is least in the kingdom of heaven has received 
infinitely more through grace, and is incomparably richer. And 
He who says, ‘‘my son give me thy heart,’’ would rather have 
that than all the gold of Sheba. Have youdone that, and secured 
the inheritance incorruptible in heaven? | 


Lesson VII, Aug. 13. The Callof Wisdom. Prov. 1: 20-33. 


We now turn from the history of Solomon’s outward prosperity 
to the proof of his wzsdom furnished in the book of Proverbs. A 
provero is a brief, plain and forcible statement of a truth or fact 
relating to duty. It may express the common experience and 
conviction of men, or set forth the result of thoughtful observation, 
correctness and sagacity are so evident that it commends itself to 
the heart and conscience, and carries the authority of an indis- 
putable moral maxim, and of acommon law. Ancient Eastern 
nations delighted in such proverbs. They afford one of the best 
means of learning the social moral religious character of a people. 
Most of them are written in the form of poetry, and so would be 
more easily remembered. Naturally they exert a powerful influ- 
ence in moulding the character of men, and regulating their con- 
duct. Although they seem very simple and obvious, like a riddle 
explained or an invention discovered, they are the fruit of extra- 
ordinary sagacity, and display profound practical wisdom. To be 
the author of only a few such maxims is reckoned as a proof of 
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such sagacity. But Solomon is said to have written 3,000 
(1 Kings 4: 32). This was done by him 4oo years before ‘‘the 
seven wise men of Greece,’’ and 600 years before Socrates, Plato 
and Asistotle, who are still honored as among the wisest philoso- 
phers of the world. He, therefore, did not get his wisdom from 
them, though they may have learned much from his writings. 
There is more true wisdom, philosophy in the best sense, in this 
Book of Proverbs, than in all the writings of all the wisest heathen 
put together, just as there is loftier and grander poetry in one of 
David’s psalms, or a single chapter of Isaiah, than can be found in 
their most celebrated poems. We have the advantage of studying 
these Old Testament proverbs in the light of the Gospel. Thus 
we can better see the important place they held in the history of 
Redemption. They show how God was educating His chosen 
people and through them the world, for the still higher and holier 
piety of the Christian dispensation. All the rites and ceremonies 
of the Old Testament were but a means to this great moral end. 

After the introductory statements of the first nineteen verses, 
(which should be read) the Lesson proceeds to show who is the 
true author of these proverbs, who speaks to men through them, 
and the solemn responsibility of those who are addressed. 

Verses 20-21. Wisdom, represented asa person. ‘There can 
be no wisdom separate from a reasonable mind. Eternal princi- 
ples, truths, rights, of which some would-be philosophers, ancient 
and modern, speak, are nonsense, when maintained as having an 
existence in and of themselves, and apart from an intelligent per- 
son. Only God is eternal, and the eternal fountain of all truth 
and right, and these can be properly known only as we know God. 
He must not be measured by them, but they must be learned from 
Him. Hence Wisdom, here, is the infinitely Wise One. And 
as God reveals His truth and grace to men preéminently through 
his Son, the Eternal Word, we must take Wisdom in this place 
to mean that Word, (John 1: 1, &c.). Crteth without, &c. 
God teaches, warns, reproves, encourages men, by open, clear, 
direct revelations and solemn appeals tothem. He does this 
through His works, through the conscience, but especially through 
His Word as vroclaimed under inspiration by Prophets and 
Apostles, above all by Jesus Christ. Among the heathen the 
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priests pretended to have revelations from their false gods, which 
they kept as hidden mysteries, to be made known only to a 
favored few. They did this on the pretence that the common 
people could not understand those mysteries and were not worthy 
to be made acquainted with them. God wishes every one to know 
_ His will, to be taught, admonished and encouraged in regard to 
duty. He therefore graciously chooses the most public places, 
where all the people may have the opportunity of learning what 
they most need toknow. The people were not to be under bond- 
age to human priests. God teaches them in their own familiar 
language, by prophets, &c., sent directly to them with His message. 
The Bible is the most plain as well as the most profound book 
ever given taman. It is milk for babes, and meat for grown men. 
What can’t be understood to-day is not needed for to-day, and 
may be laid by for future use. It is meant for our whole life, for 
all ages and classes of people. Let each thankfully and humbly 
take their portion in season. ‘* Then shall we know, if we follow 
on to know the Lord.’’ 

Verses 22-23. Clearly and graciously as Wisdom calls and 
pleads, her words of truth and warning fall mostly upon dull ears 
and silly, sinful hearts, There are three leading causes of this: 
worldly /rzvolity, as in the case of the szmp/e in the bad sense; next 
comes contempt or ridicule of sacred things, scorning them; finally 
a mad hatred of God and His Word. ‘Thus we have three classes 
of people, or three stages of unbelief and wickedness, opposing 
heavenly wisdom; the s¢mpde, that is those whose hearts are so 
silly, so full of carnal levity, that they give no heed to the claims 
of God and the wants of the soul (wayside hearers); to this class 
young persons mostly belong. 2. Scorners, those who have be- 
come more hardened, so that they make a mockery of holy things, 
despise grace, laugh at solemn warnings, treat the grace of God 
with contempt, think and say that religion is only for children 
and women; to this class belong such as may once have had seri- 
ous feelings, but who have hardened themselves against the work 
ings of the Spirit, stony ground hearers. 3. Fools, those who 
have so far yielded to sin as wilfully to hate God and His grace, 
oppose and denounce religion and those who love Him, set them- 
selves as thorns and bramble bushes against Christianity, (Matt. 
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13: 19-22). To this class open, brawling infidels belong, such as 
may, alas, be found almost everywhere in our day. They hate 
the wisdom which condemns their pride and presumptuous wicked- 
ness, This is the bad end of a bad beginning. To which class 
do you now belong? Take heed. Sin always goes from bad to 
worse, and ends in that dreadful hardness of heart which is sure 
to bring hopeless ruin on the soul. An unpromising assembly 
this for Wisdom to address. And yet God pities and seeks to 
save. Hencethe solemn call: Zurn at my reproof. God warns, 
reproves sinners, seeks to convince them of sin, and persuade 
them to turn from their evil ways. Means are used, (veproaf) the 
Word and Providence, suited to work on the mind heart. Re- 
pentance and faith come first in the order of salvation. God | 
deals with men as rational beings. J wll pour out my Spirit; 
a gracious cheering offer to those who turn and repent. Only 
the Holy Spirit can regenerate, and He does it primarily by the 
truth, my words. 

Verses 24-27. I have called, by His word written and preached, 
by providential dealings, by the direct influence of His Spirit. It 
is God who thus pleads, warns, &c. Shall God, the Creator, our 
Ruler, Father, condescend to call, and men shut their ears and 
hearts against Him? And yet they do, for he charges them with 
it: ye refused even me; my teaching, warnings, calls, &c. Yedid 
so, do so, of your own free will, it is your own act. God knows 
and remembers both His grace to men and their stubborn rejec- 
tion of it. Besides calling, God stretches out His hand to men, as 
one pleading earnestly, offering help to rescue brands from the burn- 

ing wretched ones sinking in deep waters, captives bound in chains, 
or as solemnly threatening them, laying afflictive judgments upon 
them. So He laid His hand on Lot in Sodom, (Gen. 19: 16). 
Has He not dealt thus with you? Vo man regarded; they paid 
no attention, went on contemptuously in their evil way, despised 
God by despising His Word and warning. How aggravating 
their sin. Sef at naught, treated as nothing what God said, dis- 
dained reproof; like Felix, (Acts 24: 25) perhaps like some of 
you. How insulting, insane to treat Him so who is so gracious, 
so just and holy, our King and Judge. V. 26. The scene changes. 
Their days of worldly prosperity and pride, of sensual pleasure and 
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of cherished sin have passed. Adversity, sickness, old age with all 
its helpless woes for those who have no hope in God, are upon 
them. Calamity has overtaken them. Worldly friends, who 
danced, caroused, ate and drank their dainty dishes and their in- 
toxicating wines, have fled from them like summer birds. Poor, 
despised ; neglected by former fellowsinners, ruined as bya desolat- 
ing storm; suddenly as by a whirlwind, (like Ahab and Jezebel, 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar), they now have nothing left but 
utter distress and anguish, driving them to despair, (see v. 27). 
Such things are daily happening. Beware. Deeds and mortgages, 
bonds and stocks, give no security against storms and lightnings, 
losses and ruin. Even land may be blighted with barrenness, or- 
swallowed up by earthquakes. Banks fail, governments may per- 
ish, gold and silver be stolen by thieves, the body become a mass 
of foul, painful disease. Then, in the time of such calamity, the. 
wretched despisers of the day of grace, will find grace despised 
turned into bitter condemnation, the Zamé slain becomes a Lion. 
‘God will be Zo them as one /aughing at their calamity, mocking at 
their woe; standing off, as it were, and looking on, but not to 
heed or help. For— , 

Verse 28. In their dire extremity, when all else is lost, such 
may despairingly call upon the Lord, and early, hastily think to 
get help. But it will be found too late. They will not, can not 
do it with sincere repentance, they have sinned past that, like 
Pharaoh, and like him shrieking amidst the angry billows, will be. 
left to sink. Have they not brought it on themselves? 

Verses 29-31. It was their own doing to hate, despise*God’s 
wonderful grace, to reject His fear, to spurn His admonitions, to 
despise His warnings. They are but reaping (v. 31) what they 
sowed. Eating the grapes of Gomorrah and apples of Sodom, 
which they planted. When a man wilfully takes poison he can’t 
complain that it kills him. He that plunges into the fire must 
expect to be burned. | 

Verses 32-33. Two great lessons for our warning and encour- 
agement. Zurning away from God and His grace. That is all, 
but it involves all else. A man is drowned by merely leaping out 
of the boat into the sea; burned by casting himself into the fire ; 
Jost by turning away from Jesus. How easy to be forever lost; 
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but how dreadful. Any fool may destroy his life; only he who 
created can save. Auf mark and ponder God’s gracious promise 
to those who humbly, persistently, heartily turn to Him, accept- 
ing of His freely proffered grace. He shall dwe//, enduringly 
abide in safety, be above all slavish fear of evil in this life, and 
attain to everlasting peace and joy in heaven. 


Lesson VIII. Aug.20. The Value of Wisdom. Prov. 3: I-19. 
_ In this lesson we learn some of the life-lessons taught by Wis- 
dom, hear what that Wisdom, appealing to men, says. 

Verses 1-2. An admonition and reasons for heeding it. Wis- 
dom has given men a law, commandments, to be a Zgh¢ to their 
path, showing clearly the general course they should run, and a 
lamp or lantern to their feet to help them safely pick their 
way even by night. It is for their guidance, encouragement 
and restraint. Fallen man needs such special divine help. 
Forget not; there is danger of doing so amidst the many 
cares or pleasures of life; the mzzd must not let it go. Let thy 
heart keep lovingly, tenderly as a choice treasure. The heart is 
God’s ark of the covenant in every soul. Kept there it is always. 
at hand. The veasons. Twogiven. 1. Long life, literally even as. 
to this life. Hearty obedience to God’s law promotes health and 
length of days, as a rule. Above all eternal life. For such 
obedience leads to repentance and faith in Jesus Christ, who is. 
our life. 2. A life of true peace with God, with ourselves, with 
our fellow men. Such peace passeth understanding, and is the 
best gift. 3 

Verses 3-4. Another admonition and promise, but closely con- 
nected with the preceding. Let not mercy and truth forsake thee.. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. God is love, manifested in 
mercy and truth. His love to us makes it possible for us to love 
and prompts thereto. ‘‘Be ye merciful as your Father in heaven.’” 
Be careful not to give His mercy and truth, lest they forsake you. 
Let them be as a golden zeck/ace, your brightest ornament. Let 
them be livingly fixed in your heart, written there by the finger of 
God, cherished with warm affection. Do this for their own sake, 
for the sake of Him who counsels it, and your reward will be the 
favor of God, which is life, a clear understanding of all duty, and 
the approval of men. : 


_ International Lessons for August. 385 


Verses 6-1o.. Give special counsels and encouragements in ac- 
cordance with the preceding admonitions and promises. Fear- 
ing and loving the Lord, and walking thus in His ways, living for 
His glory, is the surest way of happiness. 

Verses 11-12. Even trials and afflictions, which may come 
upon such, will work together for their good; they will prove a 
part of the Lord’s gracious dealings with them, His faithfulness to 
them, true chastenings purifying them. The lightnings of heaven 
may strike and destroy an oak, but they do the forest good. 
Storms that drive the vessel more rapidly homeward are an ad- 
vantage. How often are temporal afflictions angels of mercy in 
disguise. Be careful that you neither despise them, that is, treat 
them with indifference, disregard their wholesome lessons, nor 
grow weary, become impatient, lose confideuce in God, faint 
under them. For all are under the control of a loving, almighty 
Father, and are ordered and permitted in kindness. 

Verses 13-19. The excellence, superior value of heavenly wzs- 
dom specially described and commended. Hapfy, whether in 
prosperity or adversity. Findeth, having searched for it as every 
one should, as for his treasure. Understanding, a right, practical 
knowledge of God and His law, such as true wisdom secures. The 
comparisons employed are as strong as they are familiar, taken 
from things by which men commonly set great store. 


Lesson IX. Aug. 27. Honest Industry. Prov. 6: 6-22. 

True wisdom commends earnest work. Man was made to 
work, with his mind and body. The nature and frame of both 
prove this. He needs it for his own health and proper growth. 
‘¢To every man (is given) his work.’’ If any ‘‘will not work 
neither shall he eat.’’ A lazy, idle man or woman, boy or girl, 
is miserable; helpless himself and a hindrance to others. Every 
power in us, and all nature around us, call us to work. | 

Verses 6-11, teach, illustrate and impress these truths. ‘‘Go 
to the ant,’’ they may be found everywhere. Small teachers of 
great lessons. Don’t trample them under foot, but condescend to 
learn from them. 

Verses 12-15. Idleness is the mother of mischief. However 
lazy persons may be as to useful work, such are generally ready to 
do wrong. | | 
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Verses 16-19. What God hates, abhors, should be most care- 
fully shunned. But how many are guilty of all these six bad 
things, and of the abominable seventh, sowing discord among those 
of the same household. 

Verses 20-22. The surest safeguard against such hateful sins is 
in the law and commandment of the Lord, given to our parents, 
and by them taught to us. Strangers may offer to teach us better 
truth and rules of life. But the old law of God is the best. 
Blessed parents who train their children according to that law; 
and blessed children who gladly learn and carefully cherish the 
lesson. Bind them, as a traveler his wallet of bread and flask of 
water, as a soldier his armor, so that they may be ready at all 
times for use. Ox the heart, the safest place, and that where the 
law so kept may sway the whole life. Thus will the living Word 
of the living God, be your constant guide, defence and consola- 
tion. 3 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





By A; S~- Z. 





(Continued. ) 


Mr. SCHLATTER, in his sketch of the destitute congregations in 
Pennsylvania, addressed originally in the Dutch language to the 
Christian Synods in the Netherlands, and afterwards in a German 
translation dedicated to the Reformed magistrates and ministers 
of the Swiss confederacy, furnishes a vivid picture of the prospects 
of the Church. Hesays: ‘‘What makes the condition of these 
congregations the more deplorable and worthy of our sympathy, 
is that most of them are not even provided with a good school- 
master. Few, even of such as are found qualified, can be pre- 
vailed upon to labor in this work, because the poor people are not 
able to contribute enough to enable a schoolmaster, who devotes 
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his whole time to his calling, to support himself and family even 
with the greatest care and economy. Thus it is easy to see that 
children, deprived of all instruction, and having only a corrupt 
nature for their guide, must grow up as wild shoots—yea, I will 
leave any who heartily and in silence meditate on this matter, 
and who know the true value of immortal souls, to judge whether 
in this way, even such as are called Christians and bear the name 
of Reformed, are not in danger of falling back and being cor- 
rupted into a new heathenism, and thus become like the original 
pagan aborigines of the country, if not even worse.’’ 

Excluding a number of small and distant fields, there were at 
that time no less than forty-six congregations, divided into sixteen 
large and laborious charges. As many as thirty-two of these con- 
gregations were without regular enjoyment of the word and Sa- 
crament, and were supplied only when a neighboring minister 
occasionally visited them. Several were served by licentiates, and 
only twelve were fortunate enough to secure the ministrations of 


regular pastors.” 
In the appeal to the Synods of the Netherlands, Schlatter elo- 


quently portrays the real wants of the destitute Churches, and 
refers in the following language to his own efforts: ‘‘ From the 
year 1747 till the beginning of the year 1751, I have traveled in 
this (the Reformed) part of America, in the service of the lost 
sheep, to collect them together, to bring them in order, and edify 





*The sixteen charges of that day were divided thus: 
1. Philadelphia and Germantown. Served since 1747 by Rev. Michael Schlatter. 
2. Goshenhoppen and Great Swamp. Served since 1746 by Rev. George Michael Weiss- 
3. Falkner Schwam and Providence. Rev. John Philip Leidich since 1748. 
4. Skippach, Witpen, Indian Creek and Tohiken. Without a minister. 
5. Lancaster and Schaffer’s Church. The first, vacant; the second served by Rev. John 
Bartholomzus Reiger. 
6. Yorktown, Kreutz Creek , Conewago, and Bermudian. Rev. Jacob Lischy. 
7. Tulpehocken. Rev. Dominicus Bartholomzeus since 1748. : 
8. Weiseichenland, Modecreek, Cocalico and Zeltenrich. Without a minister. 
g. Donegal, Swatara, and Quitopehilla. Without a minister. 
zo. Northampton and Southampton. Rev. Du Bois, a Low Dutch Proponent. 
rz. Great Lehigh, Little Lehigh, Forks of Delaware, Sacony and Springfield. No minister. 
32. Heidelberg, Egypt and Jordan. No regular minister. 
13. Magunchy, Allmaengel, Schmaltzgass, and Manatawny. Without a minister. 
iy. In Virginia are Shenandoah, Misanotti, South Branch, and New Germantown. No 
regular minister for many years. 
1s. In Maryland are Monocacy and Conogocheague. Without a regular minister. 
16. In New Jersey are Rockaway, Amwell and Foxhill. Earnestly imploring for a minister 
The first thirteen of the above charges are in Pennsylvania. 
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them, a distance of more than 8,000 miles—not reckoning my 
passage across the ocean—and this, for the most part, on my own 
horse, by day and by night, without respect to heat or cold, 
which is often alike severe in this country ; yea, without avoiding 
danger, as not counting life dear unto myself.’ Regarding the 
manner in which the people might be aided, he thought it could 
be done ‘‘by sending over able and pious ministers and _school- 
masters, good books, and addressing earnest intercessions to God 
for His grace and blessing.’’ 

In response to the entreaties of Schlatter, the Synods of Hol- 
land, ‘‘moved by Christian love and compassion for so many 
thousand souls, lent a favorable ear to his petition, ordered their 
deputies to collect a charitable fund, and appointed the Rey. 
Schlatter himself to go into Germany and Switzerland, and, hav- 
ing sought out, for the Pennsylvania vineyard,candidates who are 
orthodox, pious, learned, of an humble disposition and sound 
body, to bring them to the Hague, there to be examined thor- 
oughly by the deputies of the Synods as to their knowledge of 
theology and of the Greek and Hebrew languages, and being 
found qualified, to be ordained, furnished with an outfit, and then 
sent forth into the harvest.’? The tour of Mr. Schlatter through 
Europe, as contemplated in the above action, was attended with a 
reasonable degree of success. Everywhere he was called upon to 
furnish some account of his experience in the new world, and in 
many places he delivered addresses on the social and religious 
condition of the new colonies. He was successful in collecting 
Bibles and hymn-books, which were much needed among the 
Germans, and in providing for some good school-masters. 

As says a writer of that day in referring to Schlatter’s mission : 
‘‘The Rev. pastors of Holland have gone to the labor of collect- 
ing 12,000 pounds sterling (nearly $60,000) for the Reformed of 
Pennsylvania, and ordained that this capital shall be put upon in- 
terest, from which interest a number of churches and school- 
houses shall be erected, and ministers and school-teachers sup- 
ported, as may be seen by letters directed to the authorities of 
our government. God has blessed the labors of Mr. Schlatter 
and his visit to Europe.’’ The assistance obtained by the 
churches enabled them to overcome, in a measure, the trials en- 
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countered in establishing religious instruction in the new world, 
and to combat more successfully the horrors of the French and 
Indian war, to which the frontier settlements were especially 
exposed.* 

Rev. Michael Schlatter returned to America in 1752 with the 
treasury of the Church reasonably replenished and with an ad- 
ditional ministerial force of six young men, viz: Stoy, Wald- 
schmid, Frankenfield, Rubel, Wissler and Otterbein. He again 
accepted the pastorate of the Church in Philadelphia only, how- 
ever, at the earnest solicitation of friends, and with the hope of 
satisfactorily adjusting additional difficulties which had meanwhile 
arisen.t Having in part accomplished his work and yet despairing 
of successfully allaying the protracted internal strife, he resigned 
In 1755. 

Immediately afterwards he was appointed agent and superin- 
tendent of the London Society for the education of Germans in 
Pennsylvania. He accepted the office, thinking that its duties, as 
well as his labors in the Church, might be performed together 
with mutual advantage. As the position would require him to 
travel through the country, he could still, as Coetus also affirmed, 
maintain a certain superintendence over the scattered congrega- 
tions and labor forthe advancement of the Church.t 





*As some of the old Coetal minutes are lost, the exact amount of money sent over from year 
to year cannot be known. Still, enough is apparent from those minutes which have been pre- 
served, to enable us to see very clearly the measure and flow of this stream of benevolence. 
The first distribution on record 1s in 1755. The amount distributed in thet year was 418 
pounds. The amount varied little from this up to the year 1761 or 1762. In 19757 it was-357 
pounds, in 1758, 385, in1759,395. Soon after 1760, the amount seems to grow gradually less . 
no doubt because the eongregations increased,:nd many of them gradually became self-sup- 
porting. In1770it was 70 pounds, in 1773, 46, and in 1778, 450 guilders. The last gift we find 
acknowledged is roo guilders for the congregation in Baltimore, in 1791.—Harbaugh’s Life of 
Schlatter 

+The testimony of Coetus is recorded in these words: In all this affair of restoring peace, 
the Coetus would praise the calm conduct and the impartiality of spirit of our Reverend bro- 
ther Schlatter; and we here thank his Reverence publicly for the pains and service, which, at 
our request, he undertook to endure, and for the good which he has accomplished in part of 
the congregation in Philadelphia, which, up to this time, has remained true to the Synodical 
and Coetal directions.”’ 

{In the report to Holland, the members of Coetns say: “ We requested his Reverence ina 
friendly and brotherly manner, together with his extended journeys on account of the school 
inspection, also now and then, as time and circumstances would permit, to preach in our 
churches, whereunto may Jesus Christ farther support him by his grace.”’ 

* The formal resolution is as follows : Resolved, that one minister out of our midst shall annu- 
ally be appointed to visit all the congregations throughout the land, and inquire into their con 
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In view of Mr. Schlatter’s labors in this society, and of 
its relation to the Reformed of that day, a review of its opera- 
tions is permissable here. ‘The funds to the amount of 20,000 
pounds sterling had been collected in England, Holland and 
Scotland, at the solicitation of Schlatter and others, and were 
placed at the disposal of a board, consisting of prominent citizens 
of Pennsylvania, of whom the celebrated Benjamin Franklin was 
one. The purposes of the society and its modes of operation 
were expressed in the resolutions prepared by the directors.* 
That such liberal efforts should be made by the English for the 
education of the German population, seems certainly praise-wor- 
thy. It is-also remarkable that special stress should be laid by this 
society upon the Protestant instruction to be imparted, in connec- 
tion with the fact that the religion of the chief donors, the Eng > 
lish nobility, was so different from that of the Germans, and that 
some of the directors were of no religion whatever. 

In many localities in Pennsylvania there was only too great a 
need for the introduction and vigorous support of parochial and 
common schools. The people were in the main so occupied with 
the domestic and agricultural affairs, that they found no time, 
either to improve their own very limited educational advantages 
or to attend properly to those of their children. Even had the 
disposition to encourage schools, prevailed more generally, the 
destitute Germans, both the Reformed and those of other denom- 


dition, to see how matters stand all over, with ministers and congregations. For this purpose 
Rey. Schlatter was unanimously elected, with the request that his Reverence always take with 
him the nearest minister to the next place, and thus visit the congregations, two by two, as he 
may have opportunity.” Minutes, 1755. 





*Namely: 1. To assist the people in the encouragement of pious and industrious Pro- 
testant ministers regularly ordained and settled among the Germans, or their descendants in 
Pennsylvania ; beginning first in Pennsylvania, where the want of ministers is greatest; 2. 
To establish some charitable schools for the pious education of German youths of all deno- 
minations as well as those English youths who may reside among them. As the religious ed- 
ucation of youth, while the tender mind is yet open to every impression, is the most etfectual 
means of making a people wise, virtuous and happy, the society have this part of their de- 
sign, in a particular manner, at heart; and 3. Considering that our engagements in other 
matters would not permit us personally to consult with the people in the country, nor to visit 
the schools as often as might be necessary for their success, the honorable society have, out of 
their true fatherly care, appointed the Rev. Mr. Schlatter to act under our direction,as Visztor 
or Sugervisor of the schools, knowing that he has already taken incredible pains in the whole 
affair, and being acquainted with the people in all parts of the country, can converse with them 
on the spot, and bring us the best advice from time to time, concerning the measures fit to be 
taken. : 
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inations, had not the necessary means, at least not in great abun- 
dance, to conduct and support such schools. As a result the great 
body of the people had really sunken to a very deplorable condi- 
tion and stood in great need of energetic measures of some kind, 
whereby a new order of things might be introduced and the ad- 
vantages of sound knowledge more universally acknowledged. 
Only thus could consequences of a very disastrous character be 
averted and the highest welfare of the Germans, in Pennsylvania, 
be secured. 

Under such circumstances it seemed to be a matter of great 
moment to Christianity in general and to Protestantism in partic- 
ular, that the wealth and benevolence of foreign nations inter- 
posed to save a useful people from a night of ignorance and from 
the corrupting influences which follow in the wake of the banish- 
ment of public schools. The society obtained liberal subscrip- 
tions from every rank and every nationality, and was from the 
first placed upon a sound, financial basis, lacking, so far as the 
funds were concerned, no elements of success.* It was designed 
that the schools should be open to youth of every denomination, 
although the Germans were more especially favored. Instruction 
was to be given in the English and German languages, in writing, 
the keeping of accounts, singing of Psalms, and in the principles 
of the Protestant religion, as the Germans had been instructed in 
their native schools across the waters. All the youth of Protest- 
ant parents were to be instructed in a catechism of their own 





*The Proprietary, Wm. Penn, handed ina memorial to his majesty George II upon which | 
his majesty immediately gave 1000 pounds sterling. Her highness, the Princess of Wales, 800 
pounds sterling, and others of the dignitaries also as much, so that, in a short time, quite a 
good fund had flowed together. Now, when the sad condition of things in this country had 
made it necessary for Mr. Schlatter to visit Europe, he was provided with recommendations 
from our government, and was very affectionately received in London by the Proprietary ; and 
the Rectorship over the Germans, with a fixed salary was bestowed upon him, and as Mr. 
Schlatter had specified the places where the English and German free schools would, first of 
all, be most needed, a writing from the directors in London was received here, in which our 
Governor, Judge Allen, Land Secretary Peters, Messrs. Turner, Franklin and Conrad Weiser, 
were appointed and confirmed as Trustees and Managers to establish the free schools in York- 
yown, Lancaster, Reading, New Hanover, Skippach and Goshenhoppen, and to render Mr. 
Schlatter all possible assistance and support. In this writing, among other things, it is ordain- 
ed, that atall times, from four to six young persons of talent from the free schools should have 
the privilege of going to the University of Oxford, there to study and afterward to serve the 
Fatherland. From this it may be seen that the noble patrons are earnestly intent on preparing 
our Germans to become faithful subjects and good members of the Church.—Rev. H. Muhlen. 
berg in Hal. Nach: 
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choice. The society even undertook to publish for use in these 
schools and to distribute among the people gratitiously, English 
and German editions of the Reformed and Lutheran catechisms. 
The plan of the society included also the publication of a news- 
paper in the German language, in furtherance of the scheme and 
for distribution at the expense of the society. It appeared as 
early as 1755, and its object, in the language of the editor, was to 
convey, with the greater facility, po4iticaZ and other information 
to the German citizens. In addition ministers were engaged to 
impart more positive religious instruction. One of the members 
of the society wrote in 1760: “‘ Twelve Calvinist ministers (Re- 
formed ministers are meant) are employed as catechists to instil 
into their youthful minds the doctrines of our Reformed religion, 
for which survice 107 pounds sterling have been appropriated, 
each one receiving the portion due to his merits, as determined 
by our American Directors.’’ In transmitting the proceedings of 
Coetus to Holland, Rev. John Waldschmidt, president of that 
body in 1759, alludes to this service in the following terms: 
‘‘ Last year we made no mention of the bounty of the London, 
Society, nor sent a list. At the time our Coetus met, during the 
past year, we had received nothing; and immediately after, the 
Rev. Professor Smith, the Secretary of the Board of Directors, 
having gone to England, was prevented from giving the annual 
charity to some of us. Nevertheless, this year, he paid each of us 
both what remained, and the usual annuity. But the amounts 
for the two years past were just the same as in the beginning ; 
xcept that Rev. Alsentz, who was added to our number, and thus 
became a sharer in the bounty of the most noble London Society 
in the sum of eight pounds per annum, Pennsylvania currency.’’ 
Despite certain doubtful features accompanying the society, it 
proved, under an over-ruling divine guidance, a source of great 
advantage to many persons. , 

It has been urged that the aim of the society was at bottom 
nothing else than a deeply laid scheme for the introduction of the 
English language into the place then almost universally occupied 
by the German. At that time the Germans were coming over in 
considerable numbers, and it was feared by some that they might 
at length gain political ascendeney in the State and become dan- 
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gerous to the crown. They came to attract considerable attention 
in public affairs, and are constantly. referred to in the publica- 
tions of the day. The Provincial Assembly, at that time under 
the influence of the Quakers, who were conscientiously opposed 
to war, gave considerable difficulty to the Governor and his party 
in the management and support of the French and Indian War. 
The slow going and. peace-loving Germans naturally fell in with 
the Quaker policy and contributed by their suffrage to keep the 
Quakers in power.* The agents of the British, fearing that the 
increasing influence of the Germans might result disastrously to 
themselves, began to codperate with Holland and Switzerland 
in the religious education of the Germans, endeavoring at the 
same time to render the English language and English thought, 
custom and principles more acceptable to the Germans. It was 
calculated with considerable shrewdness that the elevating influ- 
ence of the schools and the introduction of the English language 
would place the Germans on a different plane, and render them 
more friendly to the Government. So far as the ostensible pur- 
pose and even the immediate results of the Society were concerned, 
it bore undoubtedly an educatioual and religious character, though 
in its practical operations and in its ultimate aim, it carried a po. 
litical significance. It is at all events certain that the funds were 
designed to be expended almost exclusively upon the Germans, to 
the exclusion of any English parties who might apply, and that 
urgent efforts were made to induce the German people to avail 
themselves of the advantage. 7 

Gradually, however, a hostility to the Society was developed 
among the Reformed, principally through the influence of a 
German newspaper, published at Germantown by one Saurs, who 





*From such causes they came down (to Philadelphia) in shoals to vote, and carry all 
before them. The bad effects of these successes of the Germans will probably be felt through 
many generations! instead of a peaceable, industrious people as before,ithey are now grown 
insolent, sullen and turbulent, in some counties threatening even the lives of all who oppose . 
their views, because they are taught to regard government and slavery as one and the same 
thing. All who are not of their party they call ‘Governor’s Men,’ and themselves they deem 
strong enough to make the country their own! Indeed, they came in such force, say 
upwards of five thousand in the last year, I see not but they may soon be able to give us law 
and language too, or else, by joining the French, eject all the English.— Wharton in Watson’s 
Annals. It must be remembered here that Wharton, Smith and others often condemned the 
Germans in the most sweeping terms, and pronounced them dangerous to the Government, on 
grounds which possessed net a semblance of truth. 
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wielded considerable influence among the Germans. It was re- 
presented that the project had in view the total extinction of the 
German language and the introduction of an abject political 
bondage. Naturally the suspicion, and, in some cases the right- 
eous indignation of the Germans was aroused, and many of the 
Reformed opposed the workings of theSociety and refused to be- 
come the recipients of the proffered generosity.* While some 
of the Reformed, brought under the influence of Saurs, refused to 
be identified with the movement, the Coetus was originally favor- 
able to, and fora time defended the schools. In 1755 they re- 
solved ‘‘to represent tothe Honorable Directors in the name of 
Coetus the unbecoming conduct of the editor Saurs, in German- 
town, who is and remains a constant enemy to the Protestant 
church assemblies, and so also of the new school institutions, and 
humbly ask whether the Honorable Directors, if it were possible, 
might not bethink themselves of some measure by which to hinder 
him from frustrating their useful works, or. in remaining a con- 
tinual prejudice to the Protestant religion.’’ It was not long, 
however, until their views had undergone a decided change. 
Before 1757 it was quite apparent that the object aimed at by the 
originators:-was principally political, and that the schools, enlist- 
ing the interest of some parties, and arousing the intense hostility of 
others, would be an occasion of strife, and therefore could never 
be conducive to the welfare of the church. In 1757 Coetus 
affirmed: ‘‘It may be said, however, that we can do little toward 
advancing the schools, because the Directors are bent on making 
them all English, and care nothing about the German language. 
Hence, now as before, the Germans themselves ought to look out 
for schools in which their children may be trained up in the 
German mode.”’ 

Mr. Schlatter, who had been the life of the movement among 
the Reformed, incurred no small share of hostility, and was 





*The Germans wereincensed at the idea of being represented in the Old and New world 
as ignorant, stubborn, rebellious and dangerous to the State; and at the same time, as proper 
subjects to be bribed and civilized by a foreign charity. It was, in a measnre at least, a just 
indignation; and we feel disposed first to blame them somewhat for a lack of humility, and 
then to praise them more fortheir manliness and sense of honor, The Germans have been ig- 
norant insyme periods of their history, and so have all other nations; but less perhaps than all 
others have they been children that could be bribed by small gifts and favors, or slaves ready 
to be sold to the highest bidder, to serve those who desired to use them for the mele of 
fortifying themselves in position and power.—Harbaugh’s Life of Schlatter. 
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brought, in consequence of his intimate relation to the Society, 
into considerable disrepute in the Reformed Church. When the 
Reformed ministers who had originally aided the scheme grad- - 
ually withdrew, asthe design or supposed design was developed, 
Mr. Schlatter also, evidently dissatisfied with the association and 
its unpopularity, resigned in 1757 his position as superintendent. 
While in some localities of the Church the scheme succeeded 
measurably at first, the general result was far from encouraging. 
During the eight years that the funds were distributed in a greater 
or less degree, there were at times as many as seven hundred and 
fifty youth in attendance at one time. Yet in many places dis- 
cussion ran high, and not unfrequently resulted in prolonged 
strife and alienation. The minds of men were turned from the 
vast fields of usefulness in the Church to doubtful methods beyond 
the Church. Asa partial result, Reformed congregations were 
neglected, or at best only improperly and indifferently cared for, 
and could only with difficulty recover from the effects. 


SABBATHS WITH JESUS. 





THE WITHERED RIGHT HAND RESTORED. 





THE harvest was well nigh over in Judea. Rich sheaves had 
been gathered, and husbandmen were rejoicing over the rewards 
of their toils. They had reaped the fruits of their labors bestowed 
by Him whose covenant with Noah thus proves its stability and 
His faithfulness, and were resting on their garnered stores, as 
victors on their spoils. 

But the spiritual harvest which Jesus was so mercifully toiling 
to secure was not yet all gathered. His work still went on. 
Nature set no limitations of seasons to it. It can set none. 
Grace claims all months for its saving work and arduous duties. 
Men may presume to fix limits for it. Sacerdotal ceremonialism 
may divide the Church year into sections and seasons to suit its 
fancy or its schemes. Even disorderly fanaticism may have set 
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times fora spurious revivalism. But the Spirit of God cannot be 
‘bound by any such human devices. He worketh where and when 
He pleases. He may make Lent of the Advent season, and give 
Summer showers in December. The tides of the ocean obey the 
moon; but tidal waves of raining grace are influenced by a power 
infinitely exalted above the stars of heaven. Night and day, 
Winter and Summer are all subservient to the purposes and opera- 
tions of God’s grace. In answer to fervent persevering prayer 
and in reward of earnest Christian effort, sinners may be convicted, 
converted and saved in every season of the natural year. 

Of this the work of Jesus gives abundant proof. He took ad- 
vantage, indeed, of the large gathering of the people at the dif- 
ferent Jewish festivals, as affording a good opportunity of preach 
ing the Gospel to the great multitudes there assembled. But His 
‘merciful labors were by no means limited to those times. He 
rather showed Himself ready at all times to seek and to save the 
lost. Wherever He went, and whenever occasion offered, He 
preached the same Gospel of the kingdom, proclaiming the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. 

On the Sabbath now claiming our attention, and of which an 
account is given in Matthew 12:9-14; Mark 3:1-6, Luke, 6:6- 
11, ‘‘ He entered into a synagogue’’ of the place, and taught. 
Among the many hearers present, ‘‘ Zhere was a man whose right 
hand was withered.” 


The disease, 


although not calculated to attract as much attention or excite as 
much pity as blindness or leprosy, was really a most serious one. 
The hand of man, as the instrument of his reason, affections, and 
will, combine wonderful power’ and skill. By means of it the 
most astonishing feats have been performed, and the grandest 
works have been executed. By it the wilderness has been cleared, 
and deserts have been made to bloom. On dismal wastes where 
wild beasts and dragons dwelt, the hand has reared great cities, 
and built homes of tens of thousands of inhabitants. By it 
mountains have been leveled, and valleys have been exalted, and 
highways have been made for kings and armies to pass over. 
Under the direction and control of thought, desire, and strong 
purposes, the hand has subdued the power of nature, and made 
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them serve man’s ends. Man’s natural dependence upon the 
hand is obviously great. By it he tills the ground and gathers 
from the earth the fruits which are so essential to subsistence. It 
takes materials which nature supplies, and turns them into raiment 
for comfort and protection. As the necessary instrument for per- 
forming the daily duties of life, for rendering those services which 
our mutual relations constantly require, its value and importance 
are beyond calculation. The sweat of the brow would avail 
nothing without the labor of the hands. The thoughtful mind 
would devise in vain were there no hand to execute its plans, and 
the anxious heart would desire and agonize in vain were no hand 
ready to minister to its relief, By his hand the loving, industri- 
ous father toils to procure bread for his children; by her hand 
the tender, careful mother, ministers dayand night to the wants of 
her helpless babe. In all the work of our ordinary earthly life the 
hand is the most efficient agent. And this holds especially true 
of the right hand, as that one which is invested by nature with the 
greater aptitude and skill. 

Considering the hand in this light, we can readily understand 
how it has come to be employed as a symbol of power and excel- 
lence, both in regard toGod and men. It stands forth promi- 
nently as the representative and notable exponent of the might 
and skill of man, and even of the omnipotence and infinite wis- 
dom of God. : 

But, to be all this, it must be a Zvémg hand, of fully developed 
energy and vigor. The mere form of a hand will not suffice, 
otherwise every painter and sculptor might multiply hands indefi- 
nitely. Painted and chiseled hands may delight the eye by their 
symmetry and exquisite proportions, and draw forth from the 
cesthetical enthusiast rapturous applause. But the rough, living 
hands of Peter and John, hardened by their work as Galilean 
fishermen, with joints put out of shape by heavy toil, broad, 
clumsy hands and scarred, were worth far more than those of all 
the statues of Egypt and of Greece. Only as the living instru- 
ment of a living soul, and of such a soul preéminently as is ani- 
mate with supreme love to God, and beneficent love to man, is 
the hand to be truly prized. 

But here is a withered hand. Whether through palsy or some 
other cause, its sinews were shrunk, its muscles wasted, its power 
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gone, and with the arm it hung a shriveled, helpless thing at the 
poor man’s side. 

Was it by chance merely that this palsied hand was in the 
Synagogue that day? Rather let us believe that he whose partic- 
ular Providence rules all events, so ordered it that it might be an 
occasion for the exposure and rebuke of the Pharisaic ritualism 
which was again seeking to ensnare Jesus in its sacerdotal net. 


What an Emblem of Ritualsm 


may be discerned in this withered hand. For there is nothing 
which more effectually palsies the proper life and energies of the 
Christian Church than the prevalence of ceremonialism. Our 
Lord ever compares it to a barren fig-tree. It may, indeed, deck 
itself with Zeaves, and seek to hide its withered limb beneath a 
show of outward beauty. But it is the beauty of chrystallized 
poison, or of painted varnished death. In regard to all the es- 
sential elements and energies of true Christianity, it is a palsied, 
withered thing, the sheer pretense and counterfeit of genuine god- 
liness. It may retain the framework of religion, but only, as a 
means for its ostentatious displays as milliners and tailors use 
plaster figures to display the elegant raiment they offer for sale. 
But with regard to all the virtues and works which the Gospel de- 
mands and commends, ritualism is a withered, useless hand, a 
hindering burden where it should be an active help. 

And yet ritualism is not alone in this. ‘There are many with- 
ered right hands among all classes of professing Christians, even 
as there are many causes of the evil. There are hands palsied 
by selfishness, hands palsied by a deadening orthodoxy, hands 
palsied by avarice, that love of money which is the root of all 
evil; hands palsied and withered by bigotry, by indolence, by 
false shame and the fear of man. O how many hands are found 
withered when the Master calls for work in his vineyard. No 
wonder that so much remains undone, that the cause of redemp- 
tion has advanced so slowly, that so many fields lie waste, morally 
and spiritually all round the churches bearing the Christian name, 
seeing that’so few seem willing to put their hands to the work, 
and labor for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

You call yourself a Christian. Show your hand. What has it 
ever done for Christ, what is it doing now? Should all around 
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you be as you are, how long would it take to evangelize the world? 
Long has that right hand of yours hung there like a palsied, 
shriveled limb, not worth the cloth which covers it. For wealth, 
for honor, for mere worldly work and pleasure, it has had energy 
enough. But it has been as dead for God and for His work. It 
wields no sword for him in fighting the good fight of faith, It 
hews no wood and draws no water to aid in building up 
His spiritual kingdom among men. It takes no wanderer by 
the hand to lead him to Jesus. It grasps no brand to 
pluck it from the burning, no fallen brother or sister is helped 
by it to rise again, neither is any fainting ever from leaning on it 
for support. The left hand never hears it tell of alms bestowed 
to feed the poor, whether with bread for the body or for the soul; 
for if it gives atall, itis so sparinglyand meanly, that it is ashamed 
to let even its own fellow know the smallness of the gift. 

And are you not ashamed of having such a dead limb dangling 
at your side? Seeing how much is to be done on every side, 
hearing the loud call for faithful earnest laborers which daily appeals 
to you in all your walks, are you not rebuked for being thus idle 
in the market-place? Would you not like to add one stone to 
the building, to plow one furrow in the field, to sow one handful 
of corn in the meadow, to have one sheaf to lay at the Master’s 
feet when‘the last great harvest comes? When multitudes that 
went forth weeping, bearing abroad the precious seed in the 
name of the Lord, return with joy from the East and West, from 
the North and South, bringing their harvest with them, are you 
willing to go up ashamed with those who have nothing toshow, 
but right hands withered and empty ? 

Do not think to plead that you are free from responsibility and 
blame for all this, that it is your affliction rather than your fault to 
have such a palsied hand. You deceive yourself and reproach 
the Lord by thinking or saying thus. For, first of all, you are in 
all probability the guilty cause of your present spiritual inability 
to work for Jesus. It is the penalty of wilfully indulged inactivity 
and sloth. Any hand so long left hanging idle loses its power 
to work. Power unused becomes impotence. 

But, next, even though you may have been born with a withered 
hand, 
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He who made the right hand of man for work and service is 
near, and ready torestore the polished limb to strength. In the 
Gospel before us the case of the man afflicted at once arrested His 
kind notice. This was so marked with a manifestation of His 
sympathy that the Pharisecs observed it, and surmising that Jesus 
felt moved to cure the man, they began again to cavil because it 
was the Sabbath-day. Having on two previous Sabbaths had oc- 
casion to speak of the spirit of these ritualistic cavilers (who 
would rather see a man die and damned than be saved without 
their ceremonial appliances ;) and having noted how Jesus rebuked 
them on those occasions, we shall not dwell upon their conduct 
to-day, or upon the Lord’s triumphant vindication of His 
acts. 

Pushing aside their cavils as cobwebs, Jesus forthwith addressed 
the man witha command: ‘‘S¢retch forth thy hand.’ But 


Will the Man do tt ! : 


Will he not rather hesitate and cavil, too? How easy it might 
have been for him to say: ‘‘which hand? You cannot mean the 
right, for it is withered. And why the left? What will you do 
with it? Or would you mock me, and make me a derision to 
those around, by commanding an impossibility? Why should I 
make the vain effort, only to be derided ?”’ 

Unbelief is always ready with excuses. It can parry any divine 
injunction and appeal; apologise in various ways for slothful 
evasion of duty. How often Christians plead inability, when the 
real trouble is a want of heartand will. Had they more faith and | 
love, the yoke of active duty in every form would be easy, and its 
burden light. 

Every command of the Lord is an appeal to faith and love. It 
issues from One who well knows that ‘‘ without Him we can do 
nothing.’’ His injunction therefore is a summons to loving, trust- 
ing faith. And where this is exercised by grace, compliance with 
the command will be prompt and easy. 

So the man in our Gospel took it. Atgonce he made the effort, 
and found himself rewarded by being able to stretch forth his 
hand. Thus one hand and heart more was that day added to the 
working force in the kingdom. Tens of thousands have in like 
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manner been added since. Will yours be stretched forth to-day, 
and from this time onward ‘‘work the work of God.”’ 

How those Pharisees were therefore ‘‘fi//ed with madness,’’ be- 
cause Jesus had shut their mouths with arguments they could not 
answer, and so escaped their malicions toils ; and how, in this 
madness they concurred together as to how they might get up some 
pretence of law of putting Jesus out of the way; and how, finding 
they could not effect this alone, they conspired with those who 
had influence with Herod, as his political partisans (whom the 
Pharisees otherwise hated,) so as to secure the distinction of 
Jesus ; and how in all these, as well as other points, the ritualists 
-of modern times prove themselves the legitimate progeny of such 
parentage, we shall not stop to consider. Let our minds rather 
rest with the more practical and profitable view which has been 
taken of the subject. Above all, let us pray that we may be de- 
livered from the misery, and curse of right hands withered in an 
age which demands so much earnest and vigorous work for Christ. 
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GOD RULES IN THE KINGDOM OF MEN. 


Valedictory Oration delivered at the last Commencement of Ursinus 
College, by JoHN M. LEIssE, of Robesonia, Pa. 





Tue history of nations is the record of the events brought about 
in the kingdom of man. The number and variety of these events 
are so great that only the principal parts can be noticed. With 
these most prominent facts philosophy investigates the operations 
and causes which produced these events. From the manifest 
designs and adaptations we learn that these cannot be the result 
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of chance. ‘The most general belief is that historical events, or 
the destinies of nations are governed by fixed laws. The ascer- 
tainment of these laws is the great problem in the philosophy of 
history. ‘The sources from which the operations of man origi- 
nate, and by which they aré influenced may be classified into sub- 
jective and objective agencies. The subjective are those arising 
from the will of man. Man, as he was originally constituted, 
with a power of choosing between good and evil, is ethically a free 
willing being. This free agency becomes an important element 
in the history of the world. The objective element is that aris- 
ing outside of man, including the influences, external nature and 
the agency of Providence. Those philosophers who find the 
ground of man’s knowledge in sensation and experience account 
for the conduct of man and nations by material influences. Ac- 
cording to their theories events are governed by physical laws like 
the movement of planets and the growth of plants. 

But the chief source and moulding power of man’s actions, and 
to which all others are subordinate, is that arising from the will 
of God. He, in His infinite wisdom and fore-knowledge, created 
the world and made all its powers subservient to one end—His 
own glorification, and the highest good of man. We cannot sup- 
pose that God created the world for a purpose, and then with- 
drew His hand and left it entirely to physical powers and the per- 
verted agency of man. All the laws of working in perfect har- 
mony with the original plan of God, and ds such _ subject 
to intellectual and moral forces, and the creation of man 
in the image of God, together with the strong motives to 
piety and obedience under the administration of grace, bring him 
under the continual influence of divine Providence. This is evi- 
dent from the fact, that humanity under all stages of civilization, 
felt the potency of a Supreme Being. Even heathenism, with 
an understanding so darkened that it could not distinguish be- 
tween the Creator and the thing created, felt its responsibility to 
a supreme power. But we have direct evidence from experience, 
history, and the Bible, that God rules in the kingdom of man. 
Read in the light of revelation, history is a complete encyclope- 
dia of an over-ruling Providence. This divine agency is the key 
that solves the problem of human destiny, and sheds light on the 
pathway of nations. Without this, history is simply a conglome- 
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ration of facts. God is ever present in the great drama exhibited 
by the struggle of humanity. 

But he never permits a nation to flourish where freedom and 
public virtue do not prevail. Tyranny and idolatry are diseases 
that have always proved fatal to governments. A desire for lib- 
erty of thought and freedom of conscience are seeds implanted 
into human nature from the beginning. Though ignorance may 
for ages keep this vital principle ina dormant state, yet it is ever 
ready to burst forth under tyranny. Even God Himself did not 
take the sovereignty of His chosen people until He was elected by 
them. God proposed, they deliberately agreed ‘“‘to do all the 
Lord had spoken.’’ But the Israelites, untrue to this promise, 
and in opposition to the appeals of inspired men, wielded a divine 
power, and demanded an earthly king. Warning was in vain. 
Popular influence ever controlled the divinely appointed ruler 
and initiated the customs of the neighboring nations. But here, 
as in all subsequent history, the departure from the freedom and 
religion of God was the surrender of prosperity. Here, then, 
under God’s own appointment we have the plan of a pure demo- 
cracy. It was providence who planted into the Hebrew nation an 
acorn, which lay in a germinant state during the dry ages of des- 
potism, until the storms of the revolution of the sixteenth century 
moistened its soil, and from it sprang the mighty oak of American 
liberty. From the Jewish theocracy down to the present time we 
find that the fall of nations resulted from the loss of liberty, and a 
true religion. 

It was not until the Jews had left the sanctuary of God, and 
worshiped the idols of the country that God oppressed them by 
the neighboring nations, as a fruit of their disunion, and a pun- 
ishment oftheir disloyalty. Greece and Rome flourished as long 
as freedom and public virtue prevailed, but as soon as tyranny 
and individual pleasures entered the empire, the bonds of union 
broke, and the mighty nations fell. France, too, had to pay 
dearly for her atheism and ignoring of the Sabbath. It is evident 
from her bloody history that God holds nations as well as individ- 
uals responsible for their conduct. 

A Christian religion and freedom of conscience, then, are indis- 
-pensable to the duration of a government. It is the continual 
progress of nations, culminating in these two pillars, and the ad- 
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vance towards the regeneration of the human race that shows the 
design of God during the mediceval ages. When the Roman em, 
pire was decaying, when Czesar had opened the way for peace, 
then, Christianity began her mighty career and shaped the desti- 
nies of nations. Who at the present day cannot see the wisdom 
of God, in permitting an apostate race demonstrate its inability- 
in itself, to rise above its own level. A fortnight of darkness was 
necessary to make the glorious light of Christianity acceptable. 

From this time there was an accelerating struggle, on the part 
of the human reason, to’throw off the fetters of tyranny and igno- 
rance, and to obtain its original designed state. Feudalism, the 
Crusades, and monarchy were only means in the hand of God to 
bring about the consummation of these results. In the fifteenth 
century, when there seemed no more hope in the old world, it 
pleased heaven to open a refuge for humanity. That just after 
the fall of Constantinople, before the invention of printing, and 
the Baconian philosophy began the diffusion of knowledge, a Co- 
lumbus with three feeble vessels, should venture upon an unknown 
sea, believed to be full of the most horrid dangers, cannot be ac- 
cidental, but must be Providential. Columbus, it is said, went 
forth as a Christian with a desire ‘‘to bring all nations under the 
banner of the Redeemer.’’ It was his confidence in an over-ruling 
Providence that kept him from turning back, when his crew was 
almost in a state of mutiny, and when even the needle of the 
compass seemed to tremble at the horrors of the sea. Notwith- 
standing the threatening dangers, they reached the shore and 
dedicated the country with a prayer of thankfulness, to Him who 
had prospered their enterprise. But the old world was not yet 
prepared to lay the foundation of a nation like the American was 
destined to be. 

God held America in reserve a whole century, and as Webster 
says, ‘‘ sifted a whole nation that he might send choice grain to 
this wilderness.’? The whole of the sixteenth century was a 
period of preparation for future greatness. Where is the design 
of God more manifest than in the Reformation? Here Christian 
men were tried, strengthened and prepared to lay the foundation 
of a great nation. Driven for the sake of virtue from their own 
country, they felt the need or trusting in Providence in the new 
one. 
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We owe much of our greatness to the firm religious character of 
the Puritans. That Mayflower was destined ‘‘ to exhale its am- 
brosial odor to the whole world.’’ The prayers that ascended 
from her deck, have not been left unanswered. In the Virginia 
colony the hand of God was remarkably manifest. Driven by 
storm, by Him who holds the winds in His hand, (to a suitable 
place.) God raised them up helpless in time of need. When 
Captain Smith, the pillar of the colony, the Father of Virginia, 
was condemned to death, what could induce a poor heathen girl 
to throw herself between the executioner’s club and the stranger 
against whom she must have been prejudiced! It must have been 
He, the same mighty one who ‘‘stirred up Cyrus, the King of 
Persia, to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem.’’ He it was who ac- 
companied that same girl through a dark, stormy night, to James- 
town to reveal a plot which would otherwise have made an end@}to 
the colony. Our own State ,colonized principally by the Quakers, 
is not only the keystone which binds the thirteen original colonies 
together, but also the keystone in which truth and religious free- 
dom reached the highest pointin the arch. It was the golden 
rule that saved the Quaker State from bloodshed, and secured its 
universal prosperity. 

But America was not yet free. The most glowing page in the 
history of progressive man was yet to be written. Weak as the 
colonies were, God had stirred up the people, and prepared 
means to obtain liberty. Here, as on former occasions, God 
raised up men equal to the times. When Greece and Rome were 
on the pivot to decline, the wisdom of the wisest philosophers, 
and the eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes proclaimed against 
ambition and individual pleasures ; when there was need of a new 
country, God gave the keys to Columbus to unlock the barriers 
of the ocean, and to make known the land of the free; when 
tyranny and Druidical priesthood kept the true religion in dark- 
ness, Wickliffe by his translation of the Bible, Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, and the Wesleys planted the seeds of political and religious 
enfranchisement, and it set in motion agencies which ended in 
civil liberty, and the foundation of a Christian nation; once 
more, when our little band of Leonidas wished to throw off the 
foreign yoke, the guardian genius of nations had prepared states- 
men, whose patriotism, wisdom, moral courage, and Christian 
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faith qualified them to liberate and lay the foundation of this 
nation, 

The American army ‘‘with a sling and a stone in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts,’’ prevailed against the ‘‘giant’’ army in the Old 
World. Who gave wisdom and moral courage to that Continental 
Congress, who, during a most perilous war, constructed a union 
of free States—a planetary systemworking in harmonious unity! 
We have an answer in that memorable speech of the gray-haired 
sage in which he appeals to his co-patriots every morning to im- 
plore the assistance of Heaven and its blessings upon their delib- 
erations. He assured them ‘‘that unless the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.”’ 

We have now endeavored to show that God rules in the king- 
dom of men, and has ruled in the infancy of our nation. He has 
founded it on principles in accordance with human nature and His 
own revealed Word. He made it free—a land wherein all may 
worship Him according to the dictates of their own consciences. 
That the Lord has blessed us to be a great nation, is evident from 
the progress we have made during the brief period of our exist- 
ence. ‘The thirteen colonies have grown until we, as a nation, 
stand among the first in political power, agriculture and religion. 
And now, as the year of our national jubilee is at hand, He per- 
mitted, as He commanded the Jews, ‘‘to proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land, and unto all the inhabitants thereof.”’ 

Kind friends! We have now nearly accomplished our work as 
college students. The various changes of our academic course 
are written on the record of time. The few years of our sojourn 
here formed a web of friendship, to which we have to add a part-. 
ing word before we enter the busy scenes of life. On the one 
hand, the gloomy thoughts that rested on us a few years ago, 
when we left our paternal homes, are now repeated when we are 
to separate from you; but, on the other, many of the anticipa- 
tions that then presented themselves are now realized with 
pleasure. 

Honorable Board of Trustees! Our appearance before you on 
this commencement occasion is an indication that we have passed 
through the curriculum of studies established under your provi- 
sion, and to testify to you that the instruction is purely ‘‘evan- 
 gelical Protestant,’’ and is faithfully administered. We trust that 
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our efforts may meet your worthy expectations, and encourage 
you in the good work which you have begun. And bearing to 
you such high considerations, we bid you a kind farewell. 

Fellow students! The day of our parting is nowat hand. The 
thoughts that present themselves to our minds at this time are not 
few. ‘The parting from the flower-clad hills, the sparking stream, 
the shady lawn, the waving flag, and, above all, from your 
familiar faces, makes this hour of valediction one of sadness. The 
welcome sound of the bell that called us to our daily worship will 
soon also proclaim its last appeal to you. We admonish you to 
persevere in your efforts to scale the hill of science, to have a high 
purpose and a firm resolve, and to remember your indebtedness to 
Him who gave you your talents and the privilege to use them. 
To you we bid a hearty farewell. ee 

Revered Faculty!’ We honor and esteem you not as a mere for- 
mality, but because we owe a debt of gratitude to you. The affec- 
tions of our hearts prompt us to acknowledge our obligations and 
thankfulness to you for your kindness towards us; for the care and 
anxiety with which you have watched over us; and for the Chris- 
tian instruction and the goodly counsel which you gave us while 
under your care. If during our course we have done anything 
which marred your confidence in us, and our relation to you and 
our Alma Mater, may our future career assure you that we highly 
esteem you, and regard her as one for whose welfare we will 
gather many a precious jewel. To you, too, we bid a reverent 
farewell. | 

Affectionate classmates! Not the eloquence of a Webster, or 
the tender, affecting words of an Edwards or Everett, coald con- 
vey the depth of our feeling toward you. United by the golden 
chain of friendship, we welcome the present hour with joy, and 
salute it with sadness. We meet it with gladness when we survey 
the past, and realize the pleasant hours passed in each other’s 
presence; with sadness because our brotherhood, linked together 
by mutual sympathies, animated by kind words and deeds, and 
environed by a common object, is to be broken by an adieu. Al- 
though we have to separate and follow different vocations, let us 
remember our Alma Mater, and perseveringly continue the 
curriculum of studies laid out before us, that we may stand forth 
as ¢he monuments of Ursinus and its cause; but, above all, let us 
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‘‘ficht the good fight of faith,’’ and our reward shall be everlast- 
ing joy and comfort. To you, also, we bid a sincere farewell. 
Once more, friends, to you who have greeted us with your 
presence we turn. The work of the class of ’»6 is now ended. 
To you, one and all, we say farewell. Joun M. LEISSE. 





SPECIAL ITEMS. 


The Board of Directors of the College, at their late annual meeting, estab- 
lished an additional Professorship, to be designated the Professorship of 
Natural Science, Practical Chemistry,and Geology. The purpose is to secure 
an incumbent for this chair as soon as possible. 

The Fall Term of the institution will open on Monday, September 4, 1876. 
The opening address will be delivered by Prof. Samuel Vernon Ruby, Esq. 
Young gentlemen desiring to enter should make early application to the Presi- 
dent, Rev. % A. A. Bomberger, D.D., Freeland, Montgomery county, Pa. 
Catalogues will be furnished on application. 

The Alumni Association held its annual meeting at the time appointed. All 
regretted that the Rev. F. F. Bahner was prevented by domestic affliction from 
delivering the expected address, The Rev. H. T. Spangler, A. M., assistant 
editor of the Christian World, was elected President for the year. J. A. 
Strassberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, was chosen the next annual orator. The 
entire Senior class united with the Association after their graduation. Thus, 
by degrees, the number increases, and with it the strength of the College, 
through the moral influences which such a corps of educated and earnest young” 
men will surely exert. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, celebrated its Twenty third Annual Com- 
mencement on June 14. The Baccalaureate Sermon was preached on the 
Sunday evening previous, It was based on Rev. 2: 17, setting forth the Chris- 
tian conflict and its rewards. The synopsis of it published in the Chrestian 
World, shows it to have been an earnest, able and highly inspiring discourse. 
The Annual Address before the Literary Societies, was delivered by the Hon. 
Edward D. Mansfield, LL.D.; theme, “The Growth of Man.” It is spoken 
of in terms of warm commendation. The graduating class consisted of sex- 
teen young men and two young women, all of whom are reported as having 
acquitted themselves with. great credit. The day was pleasantly closed with 
the President’s levee inthe evening. The entire occasion appears to have been 
one of great interest, and very encouraging for the College. We congratulate 
our brethren upon the success attending their work, and the achievements of 
their last Academic year. 
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franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. , celebrated its Fortieth 
Commencement during the last week in June, with the usual festivities, Four- 
veen young men graduated. Their orations are very favorably mentioned by 
Lancaster papers. The vacancy occasioned by the accepted resignation of Rev‘ 
J. W. Nevin, D.D., President of the College, was not filled by the Board, an 
! ection being postponed to next January, No reasons for this delay are clearly 
stated, and those interested in the matter are left to their surmises. Some facts 
published during the last three months suggest’ the pressure of difficulties which 
must cause painful anxiety among the friends of F. and M. After all the 
money given to the Institution at sundry times during the past forty years, it 
must seem strange that it should suffer from any financial embarrassment. If 
this be the case, as has been intimated by Lancaster authority, it must prove a 
serious discouragement to any new schemes for raising funds. : 
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All persons in arrears for the Monthly are once more earnestly urged to set~ 
tle the account. They can easily ascertain how much they owe by referring to 
the label with their name and the date to which they have paid, and reckoning 
$2.12 annually from that date. Send the money by Postal Order, Registered 
letter, or check on some Eastern Bank, to Fao. H. Pearsol, Esq., Lancaster, 
Pa, We assume no risk for money otherwise sent. 








The Ursinus Union at its recent annual meeting, after devoting an hour to 
the consideration of the interest and claims of the Reformed Church Monthly, 
unanimously resolved that its publication should be continued, and that special 
efforts should be made to double its circulation, In common with all other 
religious periodicals, our publication has felt the financial stringency of the 
times, and requires of its friends earnest, efficient codperation to sustain it. 
Now is the time for them to give proof of their often avowed appreciation of 
the service it has been rendering to the cause of Evangelical Protestantism in 
our Church, 
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Expecting to be absent from home during the first weeks of August, corte- 
spondents will please bear patiently any delay in answering their letters. 
Arrangements will be made, however, to have communications of inquiry re- 
lating to the College, and applications for catalogues promptly attended to. 





A large part of the Monthly Summary in the present number, including the 
report of the rededication in Orwigsburg, the memorial of Dr. Zeigler, and the 
item regarding Maryland Classi§, as well as some items in the Repertory de- 
partment, were prepared for the July issue, but were crowded out. 





Easton revisited. Although nearly twenty-two years have passed since we left 
Easton, most regretfully, for the work in Philadelphia, which a second urgent 
call constrained us to assume, the pleasure felt in revisiting its old scenes, and 
the loving and beloved old friends, is as keen and refreshing as ever. During 
these years there have been many sad changes in the membership. Scores of 
such as we used to see with conscientious regularity in their places on the 
Lord’s day, have gone to high privileges of the Church above, among them 
such pillars, men and women, as Peter Shnyder, Judge Hess, Peter Pomp, 
Michael Odenwelder, and the sisters Bidleman, Yoke, Mother Pomp, (we 
need not name all). But blessed are the dead who have died in the Lord. 
And whilst missing them, it moderates sorrowful remembrances which arise to 
see that others are filling the places thus vacated, and it cheers the heart to 
find so many of the older friends still remaining. The occasion of our recent 
visit was the Centenary memorial service of the congregation, celebrated on 
July Fourth, in thankful commemoration of the founding of the present Church 
edifice in 1776. The building was entirely remodeled in 1832, but the original 
walls remain. The services were very appropriate, and included a memorial dis- 
course by the present pastor, the Rev. J. Beck, D.D., and an eloquent patri- 
otic oration. It would not be easy to overpraise the admirable contri- 
bution to the interest and solemnity of the festival by the Union Choir of 
fifty voices, under the direction of Mr. Sample. Their singing, supported by 
instrumental accompaniment, was excellent, especially the rendering of Whit- 
tier’s Centennial Hymn. 

By the ample and appropriate decorations of the old Church for the occasion, 
it was made as it were to renew its youth, For the cordial welcome extended 
by numerous friends, and the very kind notice taken of our privileged visit, 
they have our sincere thanks and warmest assurances that their unchanged, 
abiding esteem is most heartily reciprocated. } 





Centennial religious services seem to have been very generally observed in 
our churches, either on July 4th or the Sabbath preceding it. In Lebanon the 
First Congregation (Rev. Dr. F. W. Kremer) and St. John’s (Rev. Dr. John- 
son) united in morning and evening services, which are reported as highly in- 
teresting. In the Race Street Church, Philadelphia, (the Rev. D. Van Horn, 
pastor,) the occasion was improved by a historical memorial discourse, in two 
parts, which occupied the morning and evening hours, and were greatly appre- 

‘ciated. We are glad to learn that the sermon is to be published. The annals 
of that congregation, dating far back of 1776, though but scantily preserved, 
furnish valuable matter for an historical discourse; and the esteemed present 
pastor has done a good service in gathering what could be learned and putting 
it into proper shape and a permanent form, though the task must have been an 
arduous one. 


s 
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ffarvest home may this season be celebrated with special gratitude and joy. 
The crops thus far garnered have been abundant in quantity, and, for the most 
part, of excellent quality. The heat of the season has indeed been very in- 
tense, and exposed the laborers in the field to great peril, But whilst fatal 
cases of sunstroke have been sadly numerous in the cities and larger towns, we 
have heard of but one or two occurring in harvest-fields. The Lord of the 
harvest has mercifully protected the husbandmen in their arduous work, so that 
_ they could reap and gather home their sheaves with gladness. Let His name 
have all the praise! : 





Questions Answered.—After an unavoidable delay, the following important 
questions submitted to us by letter, by a lay-brother some time ago, are here- 
with answered, As the answer is necessarily brief, we must ask that every 
word of it be carefully noted. 

Questions.—1. Does a regenerated person know that he has been born 
again at the time when the new birth takes place ? 

2. Does such a person know when and where he received the forgiveness of 
his sins? Is he conscious of the blessed fact at the time ? 

Answer.—As we understand the questions, they relate to cases of adult re- 
generation and conversion, and will be so regarded. ‘This considered, we 
reply to | 

1.—by saying that, as a rule, the Scriptures fully warrant an affirmative 
answer. ‘This follows from Scriptural teaching as to nature and effects of re- 
generation, and its close, almost inseparable connection with conversion. In- 
deed, the two, in their operations and effects in individuals (subjectively con- 
sidered), .aré.'so nearly identical, that, as we have said in former articles, all 
our older Reformed theologians were justified in treating both under the head 
of conversion. The moral, spiritual change wrought in mind and heart are 
represented as being so great, and are necessarily so great, that when they take 
place in one who has previously led an unregenerate, ungodly life (which is 
the case supposed in the questions before us), it seems inconceivable that the 
change should not be known and felt. This does not apply, however, to cases 
like those of John the Baptist and Timothy, and perhaps Nathaniel, where 
divine grace may have wrought a merciful change of heart in early infancy 
and childhood. 

2.—For the same reasons the forgiveness of sins, in the case supposed, is ac- 
companied with an inward assurance of such pardon, For pardon is granted 
freely, of grace, to hearty repentance and true faith. (See answer to Question 
21, Heidelberg Catechism). iis 

3.—But now let it be carefully noted, that when we speak of Anowing these 
things, we use a term which, in the actual experience of different persons, will 
differ in degree. ‘This is true in regard to every-day things. Some snow 
more clearly, consciously, definitely than others. Much depends upon the 
character of their minds, the strength or vividness of their affections, and, 
above all, their education. The strength or intensity of convictions and feel- 
ings in regard to spiritual experiences, differ in different persons, just as they do 
in regard to natural things. Furthermore, care must be taken not to confound 
a knowledge or consciousness of the blessed effect of conversion and pardon 
with a knowledge of its divine nature, and of God’s method of effecting it. 





Silence / ‘There are, according to the Bible and common experience, two 
kinds of szdence, when matters of moment are pressed upon us. There is a. 
silence of heavenly wisdom and prudence, carrying with it the force of a dig- 
nified but severe rebuke. Of this we have illustrations in the silence of Christ 
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on several occasions. But whilst our Lord was thus silent once or twice, 
when wily and wicked men sought to ensnare Him, He much more common- 
ly answered their queries, and vindicated Himself against their malignant 
assaults. Z 

Then there is the silence of self-conviction, of inability to meet and answer 
charges preferred. This is often affected, put on by persons who are conscious 
of being wrong, but have not the frankness or honesty to confess it. Then 
they assume a very dignified silence, hoping thereby to make the impression | 
that they could defend themselves if they chose to do so; but they will not 
condescend to meet the accusations brought against their course and views. 
This guile may deceive some persons; but more will see through and despise it. 





Dr. Schneck’s book, &c., &c., have not yet been frankly noticed by Lancaster. 
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REFORMED CHURCH—A“inisterial Changes.—Rev. E. H. Olting, from War- 
ren to Leavittsburg, Trumbull county, Ohio; Rev. D. 7. Hezsler, Easton, Pa. ; 
Rev. C. Shilling, from Akron to Toledo, Ohio; ev. C. Schaaf, St. John’s 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. Fohn Bohrer, Mina, Chatauqua county, N, 
Y.; Rev. S. Shaw, Wilton, Muscatine county, lowa; Rev. H. W. Hoffmeier, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Rev. ¥. Stechon, Arnhcine, O., to Beavertown, Pike county, 
Ohio; Rev. P. Ruhl, Kenton, O., to Auburn, Ind.; Rev. F. R. Skinner, 
Striker, Williams county, O.; Rev. S. P. Myers, Altamont, to Anna, Union 
county, Ill.; Kev. S. Herold, Akron, O.; Rev. F. Hauserg, India, to Wosel, 
Wis.; Rev. D. B. Shuey, New Providence, Pa. 

ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.—Cedarville, Ill., C. G. A. Hollharst, 3; Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, Pa., Rev. F. P. Stein, 5; Shenandoah Charge, Mercer co., 
Pa., Rev. F. Pilgram, Jerusalem, 24; St. John’s, 17; Zion’s Church, 3; First 
Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa., Dr. A. H. Kremer, 18; Lock Haven, Pa., 
_ Rev. F. W. Pontious, 13; First Reformed Church, Frederick, Md., Rev. £. X. 
Eshbach, 11; Trinity Reformed Church, York, Pa., Dr. F O. Miller, 17; 
_ Zion’s Reformed Church, York, Pa., Rev. Aaron Spanger, 24; Shanerville, O., 
Rev. $. G. Zahner, D.D., 25; Mt. Zion Charge, Dr. Winter,14; Rochester, 
N. Y., Rev. H. C. Heyser, 31; Harmony, Pa., Rev. F. A. Edmonds, 28; Lit- 
tellstown, Pa., Rev. F. Ault, 14; Shelby Charge, Rev. NW. H. Loose, 5; Au- 
gusta Charge, Northumberland county, Pa., Rev. C. H. Reiter, 33; St. Paul’s 
Charge, Ringtown, Catawissa Valley, Pa., Rev. L. D. Miller, 10; St. John’s 
Reformed Church, Knox county, Ind., Rev. F. Hishen, 8; Sunbury, Pa., Rev. 
C. S. Gerhard, 4; Millersburg, Ind.,9; Cherryville, Pa., Rev. C. A. Ritten- 
house, 52; Columbiana, O., 7; Cincinnati, O., 5; Stanton, Pa., Rev. F. Love, 
12; Woodcock Valley Charge, Rev. F. H. Sykes, 17; Hartville,O., Rev. F. A. 
Grether, 3; Heidelberg Church of Tarlton, O., Rev. F. Klingler, 5; Liberty 
Centre, O., Kev. F. Michael, 36; Oreville, O., Rev. #. Strassner, 15. 

INSTALLATIONS.—Rev. Judt.was installed pastor, on the 1st of June, of the 
congregation at Olney, Ill. 
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Rev. E. Herbruck was installed pastor of the Church at Akron, O., on June 
25th. Rev. S. B. Leiter preached the installation sermon. 

The Paradise congregation, in Jefferson county, Pa., dedicated their new 
Church on June 25th. Rev. John Wolbach is the pastor. 

Mr. D. W. Ebbert, a graduate of Ursinus College, has received a unani- 
mous call to the Reformed Church in Shippensburg; and M/r. M. H. Mishler, 
of the same College, a unanimous call to Waverly Charge, near Hazleton, Pa. 

Rev. C. H. Coon, Waynesboro, Pa., recently of Ursinus College, has received 
a call from the Second Reformed Church, of Hagerstown, Pa. Rev. &. 
Christine, also of Ursinus College, has received a call from Lock Haven, Pa. 





Rededication at Orwigsburg. On last Pentecost Sunday, June 4th, the Re- 
formed Church, in Orwigsburg, Pa., Rev. H. A. Leisse, pastor, was re-opened 
and dedicated anew to.the worship and service of God. The interior of the 
building has been thoroughly reconstructed according to the modern plan of 
architecture, and the whole edifice renovated. An ample and convenient 
basement was taken from the height of the building, without the least detriment 
to the proportions of what was left; the pulpit was removed from the side and 
placed at the end; and the pews were suitably rearranged. ‘These changes, 
with tasteful frescoing of the ceiling and side walls, the painting of all the wood 
werk and the construction of a neat end gallery, have transformed the entire — 
building into a very attractive place of worship. : 

The services of the interesting occasion were opened in the lecture room on 
Saturday evening, the Rev. George Wolff, D.D., of Myerstown, preaching an 
appropriate English introductory sermon. On the following morning the dedica- 
tion took place after a German sermon by the writer; the service by the pastor. 
In the afternoon Brother Wolff again preached in German, and the solemnities 
were closed with a third service in the evening, in English. The season was 
one of great interest, and it is hoped of lasting benefit also; and although the 
weather was unfavorable, the attendance at all the services was encouragingly 
large. 

It gave us great satisfaction to witness the evident signs of success with 
which Brother Leisse, in this, his first field since he left the halls of Ursinus _ 
four years ago to take charge of it. He is deservedly beloved by his people, 
and they are giving one of the best proofs of prosperity under his ministrations 
in the Lord, by the zeal displayed in the renovation of their old Church edifice 
and the erection of new ones. Two such were dedicated last year and two 
more are to be remodeled next year. During the last classical year sixty-three 
members were added to the congregations of the charge, and the first an- 
nouncement in the renovated Orwigsburg Church was for the confirmation of a 
class of twenty-eight. 

Our visit to Orwigsburg in connection with the above services was a refresh- 

ing one, and we were greatly cheered to find this field also flourishing as “a 
well-watered garden of the Lord.” 7 





Maryland Classis seems bent upon maintaining the unfortunate reputation 

_ for arbitrary action.which it acquired in the case of the congregation in Fred- 
erick City. One of the recent licentiates of Philadelphia Classis received a 
unanimous call to the second Church in Hagerstown. Application was made 
for his ordination and installation. A special meeting of the Classis was called 
for this purpose on June 20, At the meeting papers were laid before the Clas- 
sis, including the Certificate of Licensure. Everything was found to be in 
order. But private information seems to have been received, probably from 
the Stated Clerk of Philadelphia Classis ae is in ardent partizan sympathy 
with the predominant high-church party of Maryland Classis) to the effect that 
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there had been an appeal from the action of our Classis licensing the young 
Brother in question, and that the case would be brought before the next Eastern 
Synod. Considering that the Rev. J. G. Noss is the clerk of our Classis by an 
act of the most liberal courtesy towards one whose sentiments are known to be 
at variance with the largely predominant views of the Classis, his conduct, if he 
wrote the private letter referred to, has been, to say the least, very ungracious, 
Whatever might be said, however, on this point, the conduct of the Classis is 
worse. The congregation extending the call and the young Brother called, are 
known to stand firmly by the old faith and practice of the Reformed Church, in 
opposition to the high-churchism of a ruling majority in Maryland Classis. 
How far this fact influenced the action in the case may be readily surmised by 
all who remember the reprehensible proceedings at Frederick. But there was 
~ not the least constitutional or Christian ground for what was done. Both the 
letter and the spirit of our laws condemn it, There was nothing in the appeal 
of Rev. Noss from the action of Philadelphia Classis.to hinder the licentiate 
from being ordained. ‘There was the best reason rather under all the circum- 
stances for ordaining him. And the Classis of Maryland has only furnished 
another illustration of the arbitrariness of high-churchism. Is this the olive- 
branch held out as a token of returning peace ? 





IN MEMORIAM. 
Rev. Daniel Ziegler, D.D. 


Our June number contained the announcement of the death of this esteemed 
Brother, and a brief obituary account of the services attending his funeral. It 
is due to the memory of so worthy a man, and so devoted a servant of the 
Lord, as well as to ourselves in the proper improvement of the dispensation, 
that some of the chief lessons of his life and death should be gathered and set 
before us, to be treasured up in our hearts as illustrations of the excellence of 
ministerial piety and faithfulness, and encouragement to earnest and persever- 
ing zeal in the Master’s service. 

Dr. Ziegler was in his twenty-third year when he felt constrained to yield to 
the Divine call to the ministry of reconciliation. He commenced his course 
of preparatory study in Philadelphia, in connection with one of the classical 
departments of the University of Philadelphia, His talents and diligence there 
at once attracted attention and elicited special praise, Subsequently he pur- 
sued his theological studies in the Reformed Seminary then at Carlisle, and, 
after completing his course, was licensed and ordained at the Synod of Hagers- 
town in 1831. Of those admitted at the same time (there were five in all) but 
one survives—the esteemed veteran Brother, Rev. ¥. 2B. Knipe, of Chester 
county. He immediately became pastor of the Krenz Creek and Conodockly 
congregations, to which Ziegler’s and Wolff’s were afterwards added. In No- 
vember, 1832, he commenced preaching at Strayer’s, also. 

Although successively serving different congregations, the field of his labors 
remained geographically the same during his entire ministerial life, his last 
years being devoted to the First Church in York, Pa., which he continued to 
serve until increasing bodily infirmities, and especially that “thorn in the flesh,” ~ 
inflicted through a fall almost at the very commencement of his public labors, 
compelled him to resign, to the great regret of a people who were bound to 
him personally and officially by the warmest love and confidence. 

Our departed brother combined in his person and character those qualities 
which, springing from fervent, unfeigned piety, and united with diligently cul- 
tivated natural talents, best fit a man for the sacred and responsible office he 
was called to fill. 
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He had an intelligent conviction of the nature and importance of the work 
of the ministry, and he carefully cultivated and cherished it. Instead of losing 
it as years of service went on, it seemed to grow upon him. As essentially 
associated with this, he had and cherished an equally clear and quick sense of 
the need of diligent and faithful study to fit him for teaching not only the first 
principles of the faith, but its more advanced doctrines, and to qualify him for 
doing this more effectively from year to year. And in his studies his first and 
best text-book was the Word of God. It was this that made him so thorough 
a theologian in the very best sense, and secured him in that fixedness of heart 
in the doctrines of the Gospel which stood proof against all specious theological 
speculations. He never graduated in the sense of having finished his studies, 
but as he sought daily bread for the body, sought also daily food for his mind 

and heart. s 

_ This serves also to account for his success as a preacher; not such success 
as brilliant orators may achieve, but that far more desirable result which con- 
sists in the edification and establishment of those who waited on his ministra- 
tions, in the faith and grace of Jesus Christ. His sermons ever evinced care- 
ful and prayerful thought, great familiarity with the Scriptures, and a clear 
apprehension of the Gospel as a whole. He was always heard with interest 
and profit, and it was a difficult thing to become his successor. 


As a pastor he was greatly beloved, His sympathetic nature, sanctified by 
the love of Christ, admirably fitted him for this part of his office; and his flock — 
fully appreciated his affection and fidelity in this respect. 

But whilst thus zealously devoted to the duties of his, particular charge, Dr. 
Ziegler had likewise a warm concern for the welfare of the Church generally. 
Her prosperity gave him sincere joy, and he deeply felt her trials and woes. 
The bold innovations of the high-church crusade caused him the most painful 
anxiety. Intelligently convinced of the truth of the system of doctrine handed — 
down to us by our fathers, and of the Apostolic character.of our cultus, he saw 
with grief and alarm the attempts made to subvert, or, as it was said, to 
improve both. Whoever might be deceived by the plausible pretexts employed 
to further the revolution, he could not be so deceived. Even though the origi- 
nators and chief abettors of the rituatistic scheme might flatter themselves that 
they were developing the Church into a higher order of life, he was not 
deluded ; for he dsicerned at once in all their philosophy, theology and ritual- 
istic improvements, the distinctive marks of those very errors which had in- 
volved Christianity in former ages in the errors and corruptions of Rome and 
infidelity. Hence, with all his modesty and natural] reserve, he showed him- 
self bold and decided in opposing and condemning Mercersburg neology. At 
Myerstown, in 1867, he consented to a unanimous call to the chairmanship of 
the popular convention held there, and cared little for the indecent attempts 
made by violent partisans of Mercersburg and Lancaster to vilify the conven- 
tion and to malign those who actively participated in it. He felt that the con- 
tumely and condemnation of men who could so far forget their vows as to try 
to subvert the faith of the Church they had solemnly sworn to uphold, was of 
small account. 

In the death of such a minister the Church has lost a pillar,a most loyal 
son. May God raise up a scorein his stead. He was faithful unto death, and 
has gone to receive, through the grace he ever preached, the crown of life. 


His widow, children, and deeply afflicted younger brother, the Rev. Jacob 
Ziegler, who have survived him, have our most hearty sympathy. Let them 
feel comforted and sustained by the grace which gave their departed husband, 
father and brother, the victory through the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘That victory is 
in store for them, too, And when its hour comes they will forget all their 

present sorrows as a dream of the night, amidst the blessedness and glory of 
_ the eternal day which it shall usher in, the day whose szez will never set. 
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To the preceding sketch we gladly add the following action of the Ursinus 
‘Union: ees S 

At a meeting of the Ursinus Union, at College Chapel, the following report 
of the Committee on the death of Rev. Daniel Ziegler, D.D., was received and 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, It pleased God, in His Sovereign Wisdom, to remove by death 
since our last meeting, the Rev. Daniel Ziegler, D.D., therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Father Ziegler this Association and the Re- 
formed Church lost a most venerated, efficient and beloved member. 

Resolved, That this Association will ever hold in grateful remembrance our —— 
departed brother, his manly, Christian character, and that by the grace of God » 
we will not cease to cherish and defend the sound evangelical principles to ,— 

~ which he was so intelligently and faithfully devoted. we 

Resolved, That our sadness on the death of Father Ziegler is relieved by his 
earnest, long and efficient ministry, and the assurance that the is now, through 
grace, reaping the blessed reward of his faithful toil. 

Resolved, That this Association tenders to the family of the departed our 
sincere condolence, with the assurance of our prayers in their severe trial, and 
that the Secretary be directed to furnish them with a copy of this minute, 

F. W. KREMER, 
A. B. SHENKLE, 
W. D. C,. RopRock. 





Death of Dr. Max. Stern. 


Before the preceding memorial notes could be published, the sad tidings of . 
the departure of our beloved Brother, Rev. Maximilian Stern, D.D., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has reached us. Aware of his feeble health, general prostration by 
successive paralytic strokes, and especially of his intense sufferings for many 
weeks preceding his departure, we were somewhat prepared for the issue. And 
yet the favorable report which had last been received, inspired the hope that 
he might possibly recover, at least so far as to be spared in comfort for some 
time yet. But the hour of release had come. And whilst mourning the loss 
of an ardently esteemed and faithful brother, we can rejoice amidst relief that 
his pains are forever past, and his earthly toils and conflicts are swallowed up 
in everlasting rest and victory. His death occurred on July 6th, and his body 
was buried with appropriate Christian solemnities on the following Saturday. 
For nearly twenty-six years our relations with Brother Stern were so. intimate 
and affectionate, that his death afflicts us as that of a mother’s son. In the Sep- 
pines co of the MONTHLY we hope to furnish a full biographical sketch 
of Dr. Stern. 


THE 
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THE SANCTIFYING POWER OF THE TRUTH. 





True piety is progressive. So the inspired Scriptures always 
represent it. | Positive commands and exhortations plainly teach 
this. ‘‘This is the will of God, even your sanctification.’’ ‘‘Let 
us * * go on unto perfection.’’. ‘‘Let your love abound more 
and more.’’ ‘* Bible similitudes teach the same truth. Genuine 
piety is a growth, of course in the only sense in which spiritual 
things grow.’’. ‘Grow in Grace.’’ ‘‘Grow up in Him i all 
things.’’ ‘Let both (wheat and tares) grow together until the 
harvest.’? Thus ‘‘faith growethexceedingly’’ in hearts that proper - 
ly cultivate it. In this respect, therefore, Christian piety is like 
a plant, not literally @ plant, but like a plant in regard to pro- 
gress, development and fruit. There is, as it were, ‘‘first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’’ Hence the 
godly man ‘‘is /ke a tree planted by the rivers of water.”’ 

Another Bible similitude applied to the matter is that of running 
a race, forgetting the things behind and pressing towards those 
which are before, so running as to obtain; ‘‘looking unto Jesus 
the Author and Finisher of our faith.’’ Again, duz/ding is used to 
illustrate this truth. 

All this is in full accordance with the inmost nature of true piety 
as a life, and especially as a conscious personal life. It is indeed 
not a life-power like that of a plant, or tree, which works itself 
out to its own ends, its fruits, independently of any activity or 
free co-operation of its own, and by virtue of an omnipotent law 
of its being. Here it is where the Lancaster theology makes one 
of its great mistakes, through its false and deceptive philosophy 
of the organic, The new life wrought by grace in the Christian 
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is a power, but a power subject to the law of his rational moral 
nature. It works in him not as an irresistible force, like steam 
in an engine, or electricity in a magnetic telegraph machine. 
Rather is every one allowed, and required, under that power of 
the new life, to ‘‘work out his own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.”’ | see 

It is evident, also, that the above view of true piety is directly 
contrary to the delusive doctrine of the Perfectionists. We can- 
not help that. If the Scriptures teach it, it must be accepted as 
the truth, however loudly Perfectionists may cry out against it, 
and plead for their own peculiar theory. ‘Truth is true, and noth- 
ing else is true, let teachers of error murmur as they may. 

Admitting then, as the Scripture constrains us to do, that there 
is such a thing as progressive personal sanctification, let us next 
ascertain from the same inspired source 


In what tt consists. 


Gospel sanctification presupposes justification and regeneration 
or conversion. or in orderthat any one may live, love and serve 
God as His child, he must become Hischild. This is effected in our 
justification and renewal by the Spirit. But justification takes place 
on the condition of personal faith, including true repentance and a 
hearty trust in Jesusasour Redeemer. Such faith, however, becomes 
a divine, living power in the heart, and prompts all who have it toa 
life corresponding with our heavenly nature. They will not be 
satisfied with mere deliverance from the dreadful penalty of sin, but 
desire also to become more and more free from its power. True 
thankfulness for the blessing of justification in Christ will con- 
strain the justified believer to live to the glory of Him who has 
bestowed that blessing. : : 

Furthermore, justification is connected with regeneration. 
Those whom God justifies for the sake of Christ, by imparting 
and granting to them the full merits of Jesus’ righteousness, the 
Holy Spirit also regenerates, making them new creatures, renew- 
ing their-natures, in Christ Jesus. This involves a radical change 
of the temper and spirit of their minds and hearts, of their affec- 


tions and will. In the case of adults this is ordinarily done with 
their own full knowledge, consent, and codperation; that is re- 


generation and conversion take place in adults at the same time. 
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This being so, it follows from the nature and natural working 
of the grace thus bestowed, that the justified and regenerated or 
converted will earnestly seek to cherish the grace they have re- 
ceived, and go on in the way of true piety into which grace has 
led them. Though they feel that they are children of God, they 
also feel that they are but as babes. The good work has been 
begun, but needs to be carried on to perfection. This is the work 
of sanctification, in and by which all true Christians seek and 
strive, in the use of proper means, to advance in all those holy 
affections and virtues which distinguish the children of God from 
the children of the world. 

Sanctification, therefore, is the ‘* working out of our own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling.’’ In sanctification faith grows 
stronger, love to God and men grows more ardent and pure, and 
the fruits of righteousness are borne in greater abundance, and of 
better quality from year to year. Hence sanctification is never 
complete and finished in this life. And those who, through grace, 
have gone furthest in its way, feel this most deeply; just as the 
most learned men are most sensible of their ignorance, and the 
most skillful workmen are least satisfied with their work. 

Such briefly being the nature of sanctification, it is easy to un- 
derstand why true Christians think it so 


Desirable ; 


And this for their own sakes. It furnishes them with the most 
comforting inward proof or evidence that they are indeed the 
children of God, subjects of His ransoming, restoring grace. In 
and through sanctification thus goingon in their life, they have 
the best witness of the Spirit to their divine adoption. Their faith 
might be only fancy, their love a mere transient emotion, their 
joy only an ecstasy of carnal affections; but their steady growth 
in grace proves them to be the true sons and daughters of the liv- 
ing God. Besides, there is a spiritual pleasure, peace, joy, and 
growing assurance of hope, connected with the progressive work 
of sanctification, which make it desirable, as a part of the Chris- 
tian’s daily experience. It brings its own reward of comfort and 
encouragement amidst the daily trials and conflicts of life. 

Still more is sanctification felt to be desirable because of its in- 
fluence upon thé impenitent, unbelieving world around. It is by- 
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their holy life that Christians bear the most convincing testimony 
to the power and excellence of the religion they profess. Even 
men who may despise the Bible, or refuse to study it, cannot help 
reading such living epistles. And in proportion as the professing 
followers of Jesus show themselves to be the better for their re- 
ligion, will the world have its attention directed to the claims of 
Christianity, and be impressed with the 


Sanciifying power of the truth. 


Above all do true Christians think their sanctification desirable 
because they thus praiseGod. They remember the words of Jesus 
when He said: ‘‘Let your light so shine that others may see your 
good works and glorify your Father in heaven;’’ and again: 
‘‘Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit.’’ 

But if for reasons like these sanctification is so desirable, how 
important it must be to know the true 


Means of securing tt. 


Here again God’s Word must be our teacher. And as He so 
earnestly admonishes us to seek and strive after this high end of 
our calling, we may confidently expect to find all needful light 
and counsel as tc the means of attaining it. 

Now the Scriptures expressly declare that the chief instrument 
provided for this purpose is the ¢ruth. This of course is to be un- 
derstood in the sense in which God employs the term in His 
Word ; but in that sense ¢he ¢ruth is the primary and the princi- 
pal means of sanctification. Of this we are assured by what Jesus 
says in His memorable prayer (John 17: 17-19): ‘* Sanctify them 
through Thy truth, that they might be sanctified through the 
truth.’’ To the same effect are many other declarations of His 
apostles, speaking or writing by the Holy Ghost, like that of 
Peter (1 Peter 1: 22): ‘* Ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit.’’ 

What this sanctifying truth is, may be readily learned frorn the 
same high source. It isthe Word of the Gospel, the Gospel in 
which God has revealed himself and His grace, preéminently 
through Jesus Christ as God manifest in the flesh. Sothe Master 
says. Proof of it is found in the very chapter of John already 
quoted, and in immediate connection with the words there uttered: 


The Sanctifying Power of the Truth. A2t 


‘‘ Sanctify them through Thy truth, Zhy Word ts truth.” (v. 17.) 
And that by the terms Word and Zru¢h He does not mean Himself 
as the personal Word and Truth, is clear from other passages in the 
prayer. Thus v. 8, ‘“‘I have given unto them the word which 
Thou gavest me; and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from Thee, and they have believed that 
Thou didst send Me.’’ V. 14, ‘‘I have given them Thy word.”’ 
V. 26, **I have declared unto them Thy name, and will declare 
it, that the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me, may be in them, 
and I in them.” 

That the inspired Apostles of Jesus so understood the matter is 
equally evident from the plain meaning of such texts as the 
following: 

Acts 20:32. ‘¢I commend you to God, and Zo the word of His 
grace, which ts able to build you up, and to give youan inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified.”’ 

Ephes. 5:26. ‘‘ That he might sanctity and cleanse it (that is 
the church, that is, those constituting the church, ) with the wash- 
ing of water Jy she word.’’ Here the cleansing, sanctifying power 
of the word, the Gospel of Christ is illustrated by the cleansing 
property_of water for the body. 

1 Tim. 4:6. ‘‘ Vourished up in the word of faith and of good 
doctrine,’ (See, also, 2 Tim. 3:16, 17.) 

1 Peter 1: 22. Ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit. 2:2. As new born babes desire the sincere 
milk of the word that ye may grow thereby. (See, also, 2 Peter 
1: 2-4, which strongly sets forth the point). 

The ascription of such sanctifying power to the truth is in full 
accordance with what the Scriptures teach, from first to last, of its 
efficacy as the chief means employed by God in the salvation of 
sinners. It was the means which Jesus employed as He went forth 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and which He commanded — 
His disciples to use. And Paul, instructed both by the teaching 
and example of Christ, affirms, that it is ‘‘ the power of God unto 


salvation to every one that believeth.’’ So, likewise, James de- 
clares: ‘Of His own will begat He us with the word of truth.” 
(1:18). 


Peter, also, adds his testimony to the same effect, when he says 
(x Peter 1: 23) ‘‘ Being born again, not of corruptible seed but 
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of incorruptible, dy the Word of God, which liveth and abideth 
forever. And ‘this ts the word which by the gospel is preached unto 
you.”’ ‘ 

Now it is hardly needful to say, that such efficacy does not per- 
tain to the truth or word regarded, so to speak, abstractly. It 
is the truth as it is in Jesus, the gospel as the word of God. He 
who has given the world His gospel in Jesus for this purpose, ac- 
companies it by Flis Spirit, and makes it effectual. 

And again, this efficacy of the truth is made conditional, as are 
all the blessings offered in the Gospel, upon man’s diligent use 
and penitent, believing, appropriation of them. 

Man is not saved magically, but by means and methods suited 
to his rational, moral nature. All the appeals, calls, entreaties 
and warnings of God in His word clearly imply this. So, -like- 
wise, man is not sanctified magically, but by correspondingly 
suitable means. They all impose upon man the solemn responsi- 
bility of their faithful, earnest, intelligent use. 

This preéminence ascribed to the truth as the primary and chief 
means of salvation and sanctification, by no means excludes or 
ignores the value of other means of grace. Private and public 
devotions, prayer, praise, the sacramental ordinances, each and 
all have their place and importance. But they are invested with 
much divine significance and value in their union with the truth, 
and as subsidiary to the office of that truth. Those who exagger- 
ate any of them, and assign to them an influence not warranted 
by the Gospel, dishonor both the sacraments and their author. 
And their error has led to the abominable idolatry of the mass 
and the pernicious exaltation and arbitrary power of a human 
priesthood in the Church. Such evil comes of men venturing pre- 
sumptuously to add to the Word. 

Let as many, therefore, as would obey the Master’s command, 
in its true sense, ‘* Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect,’’—ever bear in mind that He commands the truth as the great 
means of securing this end, and let them be diligent in its daily 
prayerful and devout use. 


a ne 


Wuat is the key to the watch, prayer is to our graces; it winds 
them up and sets them going. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 





Lesson X. September 32. Proverbs 23: 29-35.  Lntemperance. 


This passage has been very fitly called ‘‘ the drunkard’s looking- 
glass. ‘Let him see his own face. Let it be hung up in his room, 
in the ale-house.’’ Although the picture was drawn nearly 3,000 
years ago, it will serve for our day. It isa powerful temperance 
lecture in seven short verses. If it was needed in Solomon’s time, 
it is still more needed now. ‘Temptations to intemperance have 
been greatly multiplied. The number of intoxicating drinks has 
been increased. They had no rotten rum, or whisky, no ale or 
lager beer (said to be made largely of water taken from tanks in 
which dead cats and rats have been thrown, to make the water 
rich and the beer richer), no such abominable drinks were known 
to Solomon. Neither had they in Jerusalem then enough gin- 
shops and strong-beer saloons, to supply one for every ten or 
twenty families. Young men, especially ‘in that day, were not 
exposed to so many and such strong temptations to drunkenness. 
It was not so fashionable, even among people called respectable, 
and professing to be God’s children, to indulge in the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. Much has, indeed, been done to check the 
evil, or there is no telling where we would be to-day. And yet 
it is bad enough and calls for earnest consideration. ‘Let our 
youth all study this lesson prayerfully, before they are caught in 
the dreadful snare. 

First, the manifest effects of drunkenness are set forth in 

Verse 29. Who hath woe like the drunkard’s? Other people . 
may have trials and sorrows; other sins cause suffering. But 
drunkenness causes more than all others besides. The drunkard’s 
woes are additional to those to which he is as liable as other 
men, and he is less able to bear them. Who hath sorrow like 
him, sorrow while drunk, and still more when the ‘‘spree”’ 
is over; a sorrow sharpened by the consciousness of being the 
foolish, guilty cause of harm to himself, and of gross wrong to 
others. Sorrow without comfort. Contentions, brawls, fighting, 
and their consequences are the common attendants of drunkenness. 
The history of our county courts proves this. Babbling. Strong 
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drink makes men fools and talk like fools. Wounds, from falls 
during drunken spells, and received in brawls, often even to mur- 
der. Redness of the eyes, and the nose, and bloated faces, pim- 
ples, sores, all result from drunkenness. What a picture of a~ 
human face. Let it never be yours. Shun the first glass, or firmly 
resolve, in the love and fear of God, never to touch another. 

Verse 2. Tarry long at the wine. It took a large quantity of the 
wine used 3,000 years ago to make men drunk. It was not such 
intoxicating stuff as modern whisky, rum, and brandy. Most of 
the so-called wines of our day have not a drop of grape-juice in 
them. They are manufactured of colored water with whisky in 
it, and different kinds of drugs to give them a particular flavor. 
It does not take long to make men beastly drunk with such com- 
pounds. Mixed wine. Then as now, men who gave way to 
drunkenness, soon found the common pure wine too weak for them, 
So wines were mixed with strong stimulating ingredients. These 
made them more intoxicating. This is done still. Even whisky 
becomes too mild for drunkards, and they put deadly poisons in 
to make it stronger. Real brandy is distilled wine, in which the 
watery portions steam off and chiefly alcohol remains. Very little 
of the brandy sold in taverns, however, is made of wine. It is 
nothing but the common whisky colored and drugged. Some 
years ago, traveling in a stage from Easton to Philadelphia, I met 
a passenger, who, being talkative, after some other conversation 
told me he had been to Easton laying in a stock of drvandy. He 
was a liquor-dealer. As I then lived in Easton, and knew that no 
brandy was manufactured there (though plenty of whisky at that 
time), I expressed surprise at what he said. He explained the 
matter by stating that he bought the whisky and soon turned it 
into brandy. And in reply to my saying that our brandy was 
imported, and I could not see how he got his brandied whisky 
through the Custom House, he said: O, we manage that. Our 
whisky goes out to France, &c., in ships as ballast. There it is 
worked up, colored, &c., put in barrels, labeled as brandy, and 
we have no trouble getting it through. The whisky costs us but 
28 cents a gallon, and we get $3 for our manufactured brandy, so 
that we can well afford to pay the duty on it. This is the way 
men take to make money, no matter how many lives are destroyed 
by it, or how much fraud is practiced. 

Second, the outward enticements to drunkenness. 
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Verse 91. Look not upon the wine when it is red; that is, to be 
tempted by it. Strange that men can be so enticed by a color. 
If they went to a pump and the water came up red, they would not 
drink it. And yet the redness of wine, in proportion to its depth, 
makes wine-bibbers admire it. Its very redness should warn against 
the danger lurking in it; that is the brand which marks it as pol- 
son, like the colored bottles in a drug store. When it giveth color 
in the cup. This more probably means, when it sparkles, as with 
bubbles or beads, an evidence that it is strongly intoxicating. 
When it moveth aright, is lively, or perhaps still better, goes down 
smoothly and causing what drunkards think a pleasant sensation. 
Do not let your eyes rest on such wine, lest in your weakness you 
might be tempted. 

Third, the dreadful penalty, misery, of drunkenness. 

Verse 32. Biteth like a serpent, stingeth lke an adder, It in- 
flicts a poisonous deadly wound ; not merely/bites and stings, but 
kills. Does so, deceptively, fatally. The effects of drunkenness 
on the body are much like those of a serpent’s bite. But intoxi- 
cating drinks inflict fatal harm on the mind and soul, as well as 
on the body. They sweep men down to early graves, and endless 
misery in hell. The drunkard is asuicide. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women perish in this way every year. Some of the 
brightest and most promising of the companions of my schoolboy 
days died drunkards before they were twenty-five years old. How 
many families have been made to weep around such graves. Will 
you let yourself be drawn down? 

Verse 33. Drunkenness leads to many other sins, even the 
vilest and most debasing. It makes the whole nature of man 
beastly and sensual. It turns the heart more and more from God 
and every thing good ; leads to the most abandoned impiety. 

Verses 34-35. The billows of the sea are the drunkard’s bed, 
and threaten to swallow him up every moment, or his couch is like 
one seeking sleep on the top of a mast, from which he is in danger 
of falling into destruction at anyinstant. V. 35. The drunkard’s 
lamentation. He is the butt and scoff of every passer-by ; despised 
by most men, pitied by few, condemned by all. 

Remarks. There may be intemperance in eating, &c., as well 
as drinking. ‘True, and every form of it should be shunned. But 
strong drinks do the most harm, and are to be specially avoided: 
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Some plead for a moderate use of wine as lawful according to 
the Scriptures. For the Gospel rule on this point see Romans 14; 
aa: -t Cors$:: ¥3. 

In an age where there is so much drunkenness, Christians should 
gladly deny themselves even what may be in one sense allowable in 
order to check the growing evil. 

Wine used at the Lord’s Supper should be the pure, simple juice 
of the grape. 


Lesson XI. Sept. 10. Prov. 31: 10-31. The Excellent Woman. 


This is a fine description of a good woman. It is too long to 
allow of comment at length on the separate verses; and their 
meaning is for the most part so plain as to need but little explana- 
tion. The main thing will be to turn it to practical account, by 
adopting it as a model of life. 

In v. ro the superior excellence of a good woman is stated. 
V. 11 points out the full confidence which can be placed 
in her prudence and thriftiness. V. 12. She will prove a 
daily blessing to her home as long as she lives. V. 1 x. 
She is industrious, giving proper attention to the wants of 
her household. But in this her duties are pointed out as be- 
ing chiefly within doors. V. 14. She is not like a merchant 
ship in going all around the earth, ever gadding about, but in 
turning everything to good account for household wants. V. 1 Se 
Due rest and sleep she needs, is justly entitled to, and should take 
for her own sake, as well as that of her family. But she is no slug- 
gard. She rises early to provide the morning meal. And she can 
do this, for she does not waste her strength by going to late par- 
ties, and spending half the night in carousing. She needs good, 
efficient help, maidens, and should be provided with such help. 
V. 16. By economy (instead of wasting money on costly, fashion- 
able dress), she enables her husband to add to his possessions, 
though she must not, of course, become avaricious, or covetous, 
as Jezebel was, V.17. She considers her health, not overstrain- 
ing her strength, but increasing it by moderate labor. V. 18. 
Her work prospers, and this encourages her to continue in her 
thrifty course, toiling, when need be, even by candle-light. V. ro. 
Anciently, and even in the memory of our fathers and mothers, 
home-spinuing was indispensable. In all this we see the woman 
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so commended was not a Romish nun, shutting herself up in a 
convent. V. 20. She is liberal, not only when asked for alms, or 
when she may be afraid to refuse a beggar. Shestretches out her 
hands, reacheth them forth to help the needy, seeking them out. 
V. 21. Having well cared for her children’s clothing, she is ready 
for the winter’s snow, and happy in seeing them comfortable in 
winter. Scarlet, red-dyed wool, considered particularly warm ; 
probably our red flannel. V. 22. She finds time, not for foolish, 
extravagant dress, but for making fine kinds of garments, even 
of silk and purple. V. 23. She is not a (modern) ‘‘ woman’s 
rights’’ person, delighting to be heard in places of public con- 
course (the gates), a lawyer, judge, preacher, seeking public dis- 
play. That she leaves to her husband. But when duty calls him 
out, his raiment shows that he has a thrifty, kind and careful wife. 
That is her chief glory. V. 24. She finds time to help her hus- 
band along by making articles for sale. Of couse fe must see 
mainly to providing her with means to keep up the dignity to help 
him, if her other duties allow. V. 25. Her best raiment are 
strength and honor, that is, her inner spirit of piety, virtue, mod- 
esty, and above all the fear of the Lord. This secures perpetual, 
enduring blessings to her. V. 26. Withal’she is no petulant, ir- 
ritable scold. ‘‘ Clever, brisk, and stirring persons, are often 
wanting in the softer graces. Their temper and tongues get the 
better of them.”’ But this good woman speaks guardedly, wisely, 
restrains her temper and her speech, and makes home happy with 
her kindness and wisdom. V. 27. All this may go with busy at- 
tention to household cares. She doubtless will have much to try 
her, and has claims to great patience and tender forbearance. But 
she will also rule diligently her own spirit and speech. V. 28. 
It is her honor and glory, if the Lord favor, to be a mother, nor 
will she seek to escape maternal responsibities. They bring their 
heavy trials, but great blessings, too. The sincere gratitude of 
loving children, and the praise of an admiring, devoted husband, 
will be more to her than the shouts of multitudes in the forum or 
on the streets. Children who have such a mother should indeed 
bless her; a husband favored with such a wife, possesses the bright- 
est of jewels. V. 29. A woman answering to this description is a 
model worthy of the highest admiration. V. 30. Favor, outward 
attraction of form, and deauty of face, though not to be despised, 
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may and often do deceive, and at best are transient, like the beauty 
of a flower. A good woman’s merits rest on what is more sub- 
stantial. Above all is the true beauty fear of the Lord, unfeigned 
piety, the sure foundation of such a character. V. 31. Her re- 
ward is as great as it is sure, coming to her not by the favor or 
charity of others, but as the fulfillment of the promise of divine 
grace. Her work (not her tongue) shall praise her in the gates. 
Such a life, though in itself modest, retiring, not seeking public 
notoriety, will shine forth by its excellence, and command general 
praise. 

In studying this description of a good woman, it must not be 
forgotten that the Bible also furnishes rules and a model for a good 
man. Goodness and piety, thriftiness and virtue, domestic kind- 
ness, toil and fidelity, are not to be confined to women. 


Lesson XII, Sept. 17. Eccles. 12: 1-14. A Godly Life. 


This sermon to young people deserves their most solemn and earn- 
est attention. It not only gives wholesome counsel, but that coun- 
sel comes to them as a tender appeal from their Heavenly Father. 
Their infinitely kind and wise Creator condescends to plead ten- 
derly with them for their good. Let them give due heed to His - 
words, and not be like the children reproved in Isaiah 1: 2-4, 
which see. 

Mark in the Lesson as a whole, rst, the tender admonition, 
and, secondly, the many strong reasons for heeding it. 

Verse 1, with the first part of verse 13. Zhe days of youth. 
That is the time for laying the foundation of your future character, 
and life; or, under another figure, it is the seed-time of life, This 
isa solemn thought. Youth are in danger of forgetting it, and 
thus not only of wasting the precious season, but of laying up 
misery for themselves for all time to come. The temper, disposi- 
tions, affections, habits, formed and indulged in youth are likely 
to cling to them, and make their future life happy or miserable. 
This is a law of our being. It holds of other things also. A tree 
which grows up crooked remains so. A colt trained to vicious 
ways will make a vicious horse. Our Creator has put the forming 
of our characters largely in our own hands. Sow the wind in youth 
and you will reap the whirlwind ; sow tares and a fearful harvest 
of tares will follow. Life with all its powers and capabilities is a 
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solemn trust. ‘It isa good thing to bear the yoke (of self-re- 
straint, of true piety) in your youth.’’ Remember thy Creator. 
This is the true way to start in life. All the help we need to be- 
gin and go on aright is provided. The knowledge of the only true 
God is given. We are not our own, but belong to Him. e- 
member that He is your Creator. Keep this truth constantly in 
your mind and heart. Remember that as your Creator you are so 
made for Him that your soul cannot be really happy without Him. 
Remember that He is your Father, Benefactor, above all your Re- 
deemer in Jesus Christ. Remember Him in your inmost heart, for 
He is the Almighty God, glorious in holiness. Zove Him with 
all your heart, for He is Love. Odey Him from your youth up, 
walking in the way of His commandments (v. 13) for ‘‘ His law 
is holy, just, and good.’’ Worship Him day by day, as the angels 
in heaven do. While the evil days come not, &¢. Such days and 
years will come, and in their rarest form, unless you heed God’s 
counsel. Life is uncertain, and the time of sore trial may be near. 
But even should your life be spared, advancing age will be embit- 
tered by follies indulged in youth. 

Verses 2-7, give a vivid description of the miseries of an un- 
godly life prolonged to old age. V. 2. ‘‘ We speak of youth as 
the spring, manhood or maturity as the swmmer, old age as the 
winter of life.’ V. 3. Keepers, the arms and hands, which grow 
feeble. Strong men, the /egs, which fail in strength. Grinders, 
the teeth, which decay, and make it impossible to indulge in eat- 
ing. Zhose that look out of the window, the eyes, also fail. Ns a 
The doors, &¢., the lips or mouth. This carries out the figure of 
verse 3. Rise up, &c., sleep fails in old age. Ai the daughters of 
music, éc. Either old people lose their voice for singing, or their 
delight in song, so that # no longer affords them pleasure. Vos. 
A further description of the evils of old age for those who have 
no hope or joy in God. Almond tree Slourishes, blooms, perhaps 
a picture of the gray hairs of old age. Desire fails, so that the 
heart can no more find enjoyment in sensual pleasures; and if it 
have no delight in God, how wretched it must be. A/an goeth, &c., 
for then the end of life is near; the old must die. Long home, 
eternity—a dreadful word. But what a home will the prison of 
endless despair be for those who die out of Christ? Are you 
going to your home or from it. Remember you are starting now 
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on a journey, the end of which will be as the way you take. V. 6. 
A description of bodily death. Silver cord of life, the chain on 
which the lamp of life hangs, which sustains the golden bowl, may 
be the heart, which contains the life-blood. Zhe whee/, the func- 
tions or power of the heart and Jungs, which keep up the circula- 
tion of the life-blood in the arteries and veins. VV. 7. Dust to 
dust, but only the dust, the material body, is buried in the dust. 
Lhe spirit, which is immaterial and immortal, returns to God, to 
answer at His judgment seat for the deeds doneinthe body. You 
will live forever. How? That will depend upon your life here. 
Wherefore heed the admonition. 

Verses 8-12. Vanity—all is vanity, apart from God. The god- 
less ‘‘world walketh in a vain show.’’ It is all a false delusion, 
unsubstantial; unsatisfying ; a. beautiful bubble. Only through 
and in connection with true godliness, and as made to serve it are 
the things of earth, its pleasures, comforts, of real account. What 
is even a diamond worth unless it be set in a signet-ring or a 
crown. V. 9-10. God seeks by many suitable lessons to teach us 
this. V. 11. Goads, sharp-pointed sticks, used to drive oxen. So 
earnest words stir up attention, spur the mind and heart to give 
heed. JVazls, fastening the counsel on the mind, heart. V. 22. 
Since God so earnestly admonishes the young, they should meekly 
and devoutly attend to his admonition. If they refuse, let them 
not think that if they had such counsels multiplied, as many books, 
they would do better. Those who despise the words which God 
has spoken, would not repent ‘though one arose trom the dead”? 
and warned them. Saul was not improved by going to the witch 
of Endor. Nay, those who turn a deaf ear to warning given them 
in youth, become impatient and angry if they are often repeated 
—they cause weariness of the flesh to irritation. Old, hardened 
sinners madly rail at earnest Gospel calls and warning. 

Verses 13-14. Mark the solemn conclusion. ‘There is a final 
judgment. God, who kn@ws all things, will be the judge. Where- 
fore be wise in time, and ‘‘ work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling.’’ In that great day it will be too late to repent. 
‘ The harvest past, the summer over, and you not saved.”’ 

ec . 

THE Christian’s armor will rust, except it be furnished with 

the oil of prayer. 
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Tuat ‘‘ ¢endency’’ in the Reformed Church which has moved so 
disastrously toward Rome in its Ritualestic longings has been 
wont to glorify itself with great credit for having restored the 
‘¢ Apostle’s creed,’’ so-called, to its proper place in the service of 
the Church and in the affections of the people. The primal office 
of the Mercersburg Review was to set forth in not idiomatic Eng- 
lish the authority of he creed for ¢he Church and to assert that its 
rightful claims had been set aside. The alleged departure of the 
Reformed German Church from the fourth century view of the 
creed, was set to the account of that odious Puritanism that has 
kept the creed worshipers, likesome “‘spook in the garret,’’ in a 
constant state of alarm and frenzy. The grand polemic strategy 
of this Mercersburg faction has been to impute to those who resist 
their claims as Reformers and oppose their innovations, ‘‘ a Puri- 
tanic and rationalistic tendency,’’ and by implication a disregard 
for the authority of the creed. It is possible that many of those 
who resist the arrogancy of Mercersburg—perhaps all of them— 
would shrink from the adoption of such language as this respect- 
ing the creed; ‘*The creed does not spring from the Bible. The 
early church got it not from the Bible’-—‘‘nor is the creed the work 
of the Apostles. The creed is no work of mere outward authority 
imposed on the Church by Christ and his Apostles.’’ If these 
words from the early advocacy of the creed in the Review may be 
interpreted by the rules of common sense and grammar, they allow 
of a perilous meaning, for a Protestant writer and the friends of 
the Reformed faith had rather use other terms to express their 
views of the source and value of the creed. Before we pass to the 
proper object of our article we have to express our regret at the 
appearance in our Reformed Church of this extreme and almost 
idolatrous laudation of the creed. It is to be noted that in those 
churches where it is made to hold so permanent a place, where the 
fourth century notions of its divine origin and authority hold un- 
abated control, that it seriously affects the use of the Scripture and 
the preaching of the word. In the Romish, Greek, and kindred 
churches where the creed is made undue account of, it has supplanted 
the word of God in large degree, and the Scriptures of the Old and 
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New Testaments are not found in use among the people, and there 
as in the Puseyite Episcopal Church there is also found to prevail 
an undervaluation of the ‘‘ foolishness of preaching.’? When not 
entirely displaced by mummeries and shows, it forms but a small 
and very subordinate part of the service of thesanctuary. If we do 
not misapprehend signs, there has already been visible a tendency 
with our innovators in thissame direction. Our fathers and all 
the Reformers put an exceeding high value upon the preached 
word, but that was since the fourth century, and may be had already 
a taint of Puritanism. We do not look upon this revival of the 
notions of the medieval church—this adoration of the creed, as 
something that indicates a better state of the church, but rather as 
presaging a movement backwards to an unreformed age of the 
church, and as tending directly to error in practice and in faith. 
For those who have been impelled to resist these unprotestant no- 
tions respecting doctrines and cultus that have been so cruelly 
forced on the Reformed Church both at Dayton and Philadelphia, 
by the sanction of an order of worship, it is enough to be able to 
make an honest appeal to the Heidelberg catechism, and to be 
able to support their respect for the creed by its teaching. Re- 
specting this vaunted claim for superior affection for the creed 
and its restoration to the Church, we object: irs¢, That these 
novt homines have not restored the creed to its proper respect and 
authority in the Reformed Church. We make this assertion of 
the Church as a whole, and declare that it never was wanting in 
proper regard for the authority of the creed. That it never had 
fallen so low that any one must come from a Church that appended 
the creed to its confession to teach the sons of the Reformed 
Church its value, and restore it to its rightful position in the hearts 
of those in the bosom of whose symbol it was sheltered from the 
dark days of the Reformation, a sacred relic rescued from the ruins 
and rubbish of the medieval Romish Church. It is very true that 
those who preferred the symbol of our Reformed faith adopted 
the creed into it and developed ¢hezr system of doctrine after its 
order, but there is no idolatrous regard expressed for it, and it is 
not made to override the Scriptures or even the catechism by its 
authority. Those men so near the point of departure from the 
corrupt and idolatrous Church of Rome, knew of the high place 
there accorded to the creed—had seen its effects in driving the 
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Word of God from popular use and crushing out the preached 
Gospel. They had seen, too, that under its vague and undefined 
terms and propositions, the utmost license had been found for 
every species of error that had drowned out the truth of God. 
In the catechism of ozr Church the creed is first subordinated 
to and declared to spring from the Scriptures, and then a 
fixed and declared interpretation is placed upon all its pro- 
positions as the expressed meaning found in them for the 
Reformed Church. This declaration may not be in agree- 
ment with the quotations we have made from the Mercersburg 
Review, but we propose to show that we are correct; and that if 
so, then no member of the Reformed Church is at liberty to give 
to the creed any position but that awarded to it by the catechism, 
nor to put any interpretation upon its articles drawn from the be- 
liefs of the fourth century; or from his own inner consciousness 
or other source, but must adhere to the authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the catechism, which he is pledged to hold intact. / zs 
the Catechism that determines for us the ** sense’’ of the creed, and 
not the creed that determines the ‘‘sense’’ of the Catechism, as tt ts 
jJesuttically taught in the form for the ordination of ministers tn 
the Mercersburg order of worship. We proceed to show that our 
symbol makes the creed to flow from the Scriptures. So it is 
taught in the answer to question twenty two, ‘‘ What is it neces- 
sary for a church to believe ?’’ Answer, ‘‘ 4d/ things promised us in 
the Gospel, which the Catechism of our undoubted Christian faith 
briefly teach us. If we do not seriously err, it is here declared 
that the object of Christian faith is the promise of the Gospel, 
and that.this Gospel is summed up in the creed—a brief compend 
of its essential truths. 

To our understanding this subordinates the creed to the Holy 
Scripture, and is a compression into brief proportions of its main 
doctrine, or as Ursinus says: ‘‘The sum and substance of the 
Gospel is the creed.’’ Having given us the source of the creed, 
the Catechism proceeds to rehearse it, and then takes up one 
proposition after the other, and carefully and minutely determines 
its meaning for the Christian. This admits ofno question. This is 
what the opponents of Mercersburg hold, and maintain that inter- 
pretation of thecreed as hereset forth. If this does not show proper 
reverence for the creed, then they must be condemned with the 
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‘Reformers of the sixteenth century, and with the ministers and 
members of our Reformed Church in this country, who had for a 
century before the rise of Mercersburg treasured the Catechism, 
and respected and loved the creed—held to it as there explained. 
It was the Gospel thus defined that they preached—that was taught 
to the catechumens, and that was believed by the churches. Who 
then are those who come at this day to reprove the fathers and to 
call their home-born children to account for ignorance of their 
heritage. More honor for the creed than our fathers had is to the 
disparagement of the Catechism. It is the Catechism that should 
determine the doctrine and teaching of the Reformed Church, and 
not the ancient creeds. It is the Holy Scripture, in accord 
with the Heidelberg Catechism, that our professors and ministers 
are pledged to teach. It is an innovation and must lead to mis- 
chief and confusion where such subordination of the Catechism is 
exacted as in the form for the ordination of ministers in the Order 
of Worship, and tends to release from the obligations to adhere 
absolutely to that form of sound words, and by binding to the an- 
cient creeds given that license to believe and teach that has led 
to Lambeth and to the Vatican. Second, We now assert that 
those who so exalt the creed and make merit of it, do not them- 
selves hold the creed in its Reformed sense as interpreted by the 
fTeidelberg Catechism. From what we have read of the daring 
departures of Mercersburg from the Reformed faith, we are led to 
believe that this placing “Ae creed and the ancient creeds over 
the Catechism, and even in some sense over the Scriptures, has 
been the fatal departure to walk in all those devious ways of error. 
In better days, before we heard of these novelties, when our min- 
isters and professors abided by the creed in the “‘sense’’ of the 
Catechism, we had none of these sad perversions. We are com- 
pelled to fear that all this is part of the new order attempted to 
be foisted upon us. We do not see that those whose duty it is 
to guard the orthodoxy of the teachers in our Seminary are moved 
to any precaution by the perversion to Rome. Vo one was called 
Zo account, as little as tf effects did no longer have causes. We set 
out to show that those who so self-complacently claim to have 
restored the creed, etc., do not hold its truths themselves, at least 
not all of them, as set forth in the Catechism. In that sermon on 
‘*¢ Christ the source of Salvation,’’ by one of the Professors in our 
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Seminary—a sermon that may agree in its teachings with a private 
interpretation of the creed, but surely not with that of the Catechism. 
In that sermon it is said, ‘‘#mphaszs (by the teaching in the Semi- 
nary) is put His (Christ’s) birth and on his resurrection as really as 
on his death.’’ We cannot see that the terms used in the creed allow 
such dvoad emphasis. But be this as it may, we are sure the Cat- 
echism explaining the creed, does not, but that it does, on the 
other hand, emphasize only the death of Christ. Sets it above all 
the acts of His human life—above all that He did as being capital 
for the salvation of man and that which made His whole life avail- 
able alone for the work of human redemption. Here we are sat- 
isfied there is a departure by the Mercersburg following from the 
symbol of the Reformed Church. A most serious one, too, we 
hold it to be. In the same sermon we also have an amount of 
inconceivable stuff about Christ saving Hzmse/f by his sinless suf- 
fering and sinless obedience, and so saved Himself, and He was 
saved, etc. In what ancient creed this may be found we know 
not, but it is not in ¢ze creed as is set forth in our Catechism, 
Yet these are the men who charge those who adhere to the Re- 
formed faith, with Puritanism and disregard of the creed. Then, 
again, a Professor in this same Seminary of ours, has thus written 
with all his eminent regard for the creed in the Mercersburg 
‘‘sense:’’ ‘* A superfine study of the Heidelberg Catechism may 
make the impression that the atoning sacrifice of Christ accom- 
plished on the cross is not only essential, but also fundamental © 
and principal in its doctrinal system of redemption—that this doc- 
trinal system underlies and animates the Heidelberg Catechism, 
we cannot believe.’’ Yet this Catechism declares that the creed, 
properly interpreted, makes the death of Christ on the cross the 
only ground of our salvation. Here boldly it is asserted by the 
Professor in our Seminary, that he does not believe the creed in 
the only sense that the words will allow put upon it by the 
Catechism. It is not for us an open question whether we 
shall believe what our symbol teaches, or do as others have 
done, renounce her communion. By what law are the pro- 
fessors at Lancaster allowed to renounce the plain, grammatical 
teaching of the creed of our Church, and yet retain their place ? 
We, who are excluded from the inner courts, do not know that 
the Board of Visitors even ever demanded an explanation of this 
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open avowal of disbelief in the teaching of the Catechism that 
had never been impugned. We repeat, how does it come that 
these men may set aside the traditional faith of the Church—in- 
trude a novel faith, and teach others so, and no account be made 
of it. Has the entire ministry veered around to this denial of 
the ground of salvation? If so, then why not, with the honesty 
that becomes brave men, avow it. There is yet another point at 
which we discover that the interpretation of the Catechism does 
not meet the views of those who so much exalt the creed. It may 
be seen in the change made in the last clause of the fourth article 
of the creed itself—that ancient and inviolable creed—must after 
all be tinkered to adapt itself to the mew theology or philosophy. 
ffades is substituted for he// (as it is in the Catechism) in the order 
of worship. This is preparing the way to change the meaning 
(‘‘sense’’) given this clause in the Catechism. If the interpreta- 
tion put on this clause in the answer to the forty-fourth question 
of the Catechism be correct and expresses the true idea of the 
creed there was no need for any change. Every child knew what 
hell meant in the creed. But the ‘‘sense’’ of the Catechism does 
not agree with the teachings of the Seminary, and so they honor 
the creed and dishonor the Catechism. Already in a little work 
published in 1847, entitled the ‘‘ History and Sense of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism,’’ it was said, ‘*‘ We have to regret indeed always 
the turn given to the clause in the fourth article. He descended 
into hell.’’ Here is the germ of the movement that changes the 
phraseology of the creed itself, and that makes way for private 
interpretation to arrogate to itself authority over all that is sanc- 
tioned by the Church and dear to the faith of God’s people. As 
matters now stand there is no inviolability to our creed. When- 
ever the theology or the philosophy of those who reign in the 
Seminary please, they change the creed, make void the teachings 
of the Catechism, and the people have no redress for those made 
the guardians of their symbols ; and unless we are led to believe 
that this boasted regard for the creed— 

1. Covers a secret enmity to the historical interpretation of it 
as set forth in the Catechism. 

2. That a slow, jesuitical process, visible in the order of worship, 
is about to steal away the old faith and foist upon the Church the 
broad-creed views of Mercersburg. 
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3. We might profit by the history of the Reformed Church of 
Germany, Switzerland and France, whose ancient faith was thus 
undermined. 

4. Our Churches are not worthy of their ancient defenders of 
the faith, if these quiet, secret, disclaimed efforts do not serve to 
awaken them. 

5. There is not need that God’s great army should be lost be- 
cause the guards have betrayed their trust and the leaders have 
deserted to the enemy. : GUILLAUM. 


HELP THEM. 





BY KATE V. CARPENTER. 


Ye, who wtth idle hand 
Outside the vineyard stay, 

Go help the toiling band 
While yet it is to-day. 


Go, lift at least one stone, 
Lest some world-weary feet 

Stumble and trip alone 
Amidst the dust and heat. 


Stumble, and stumbling fall, 
Crushed by the wayside down, 
Unnoticed ’mid the brawl 
That fills the busy town. 


Give of the corn and wine, 
Held from your God in trust, 
Thinking it more divine, 
Than seeing treasure rust, 


Make a * Home” sweet and fair, 
Pleasing to eye and heart, 

And waiting pilgrims there, 
Draw from the throng apart, 


Out of the crowded street, 
Out of the city din, 

Gather God’s own ye meet, 
And lead them gently in, 
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Bring those whose brows are damp, 
With mists from Jordan’s breath, 
Hearing the distant tramp 
Of the welcome angel—Death. 


Bring those whose ‘steps are slow,” 
Bring those that ‘‘ darkened be,” 
Bring those who inly know 
‘¢ The glory that shall be.” 


Here let them only wait 
(All earthly trials o’er), 

The opening of the gate 
Upon the other shore. 


This pilgrim home may prove, 
Like “ Jacob’s ladder”? fair, 
Where angel forms shall move, 

Continual in the air. 


Then help with eager hand, 
And work with willing feet, — 
No longer idle stand, 
When working is so sweet. 
—Presbyterian. 


A CENTENNIAL RETROSPECT AND DUTY OF THE 
FUTURE. 





‘“ Now, therefore, in the sight of all Israel, the congregation of 
the Lord, and in the audience of our God, keep and seek for all 
the commandments of the Lord your God; that ye may possess 
this good land, and leave it for an inheritance for your children 
after you forever.’’ 1 Chron. 28:8. 

The passage of Holy Writ quoted above, is one suited to all 
ages and all nations, but especially does it bear significance for 
us, a people who have just completed the one hundreth year of 
our national existence. General thanksgiving, heartfelt utterances 
of gratitude to the Lord of Hosts, the God of Battles, the Ruler 
of Nations, are very befitting and incumbent at this period of our 
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country’s life. The contemplation of the continued goodness, un- 
merited mercy, and wisdom of Almighty God to the American people 
during the first century of their being and growth; of national pro- 
gress; of the future of the American people among the nations of 
the earth, and the duty of each individual as a part of the’ general 
whole, with reference to this future; is a contemplation to be ap- 
proached with hearts sanctified by the quickening influences of 
the Holy Ghost, minds possessed of that wisdom of which ‘‘ the 
fear of God is the beginning;’’ and wills moving and acting as 
one:with the will of God. It were vain to attempt, in an article 
of four or five pages, the full contemplation of so vast and im- 
portant asubject. Volumes alone might suffice, and even then 
consideration could be given to but few of the strata (100 in num- 
ber), constituting the additions of America to the far-reaching 
heights of time. _A complete history has never been compiled, 
and never will be, while time continues the revolution of its cycles. 
More, far more, it may, without fear of contradiction be asserted, 
remains undeciphered upon the scroll of time, than is found writ- 
ten upon all the accumulated pages of ancient and modern lore. 
And increasingly will this difference continue until the fiat go 
forth, ‘‘ that there shall be time no longer.”’ 

1. The Continued Goodness, Unmerited Mercy, and Wisdom of 
Almighty God with reference to the American People in the United 
States during the First Century of their Life and Growth. 

The Lord, by the hand of His servant Moses, conducted His 
people Israel from Egyptian bondage to the borders of Canaan, 
and zn¢o the promised land itself by the good and valiant Joshua. 
His people had difficulties to meet them in the way. But all the 
seeming obstacles only demonstrated the power of God, and gave 
proof of His continued presence with Israel. The hand of God 
in history is everywhere to be seen. Every epoch and era fill up 
niches along the corridors of time, and stand as silent, yet most 
impressive monuments—bearing testimony strong and conclusive, 
that God rules in all the affairs of men. 

The wisdom and goodness of God with reference to this land 
are perhaps first prominently displayed in the provision of an asy- 
lum for those desiring freedom of conscience and liberty to wor- 
ship God without being bound to prescribed forms or established 
conventionalisms. Like Canaan, so the United States of America 
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may be said to have been provided. An Abraham is sent to in- 
habit the one, a Columbus to discover the land of the other. As 
Abraham carried faith in a fore-told but yet unborn Christ, into 
the land where he sojourned, so Columbus planted the standard of 
the cross on the virgin soil discovered by him. As Abraham goes 
forth from Canaan into the land of Egypt, so Columbus returns 
to Spain in Europe. Abraham was a representative of the noble 
patriarchal type, was a holy man, and is called the father of the 
faithful ; Columbus, too, ‘‘ was one of the greatest souls that ever 
lived ; a man of lofty intellect, of wonderful enthusiasm, and of a 
deep religious nature.’’ 

Persecutions and distresses in Egypt caused the cry of the chil- 
dren of Israel to come up before the Lord ; similar causes led 
the little band of Puritans to look to God and invoke a place of 
Refuge. As the Israelites went forth under Moses, the covenant 
of God being with them, so the Pilgrims in the Mayflower, carry- 
ing the Word of God with ¢hem, set sail for the new world. As 
Joshua escaped the perils of the wilderness, and led the people 
into the land flowing with milk and honey, so William Bradford, 
protected against the disease and savages of the Western wilds, 
was appointed to watch over the growth of the infant colony. As 
the Israelites were enabled to drive out their enimies from before 
them, so the colonists were aided in overcoming the hostile ele- 
ments about them, during which the principles of liberty were 
deeply rooted, and lay as germs awaiting their development in 
God’s own time. As the principles of heaven-born religion were 
carried with the Israelites, and made the basis of their dealings 
with the surrounding nations, so the truth and spirit of the religion 
of Jesus Christ were the guiding principles among the majority of 
settlers in this our land, leading finally to peace and religious free- 
dom. With reference to this spirit of the colonists, we may with 
pride point to our own Penn and his fellow Quakers. But without 
dwelling upon the scenes and events that transpired, from the 
founding of the Virginia colony in 1607, to the Declaration of 
Independence on the 4th of July, 1776, we hasten to take up the 
thread at the latter date, and briefly notice some of the weavings 
made in the progress of time since that period. Suffice it to say, 
that no one can study the intervening years, be hea sincere Chris- 
tian thinker, without observing the thread of an overruling Provi- 
dence interwoven throughout. 
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With the causes leading to the great result, we, as a nation, cel- 
ebrated two months ago, not only in Philadelphia, but throughout 
the length and breadth of this land, at every true American hearth- 
stone, every school boy is familiar. The names of the noble men 
who acted in the great drama of ‘‘ government by the people for 
the people,’’ have become household words. As the Israelites had 
a Red Sea to pass through, so our forefathers, their ancestors, 
having crossed the stormy Atlantic, were obliged to wade through 
a sea of patriotic blood for the priceless boon of human liberty. 
But at length the goodness of God was again manifested in crown- 
ing the efforts of Israelites ages ago, and of Americans a century 
ago, with success. The heavy and rugged clouds of war gave way 
to the calm and placid smilings of peace. The merciless and 
sanguinary sword was exchanged for the tranquil arbitrament of 
the pen. Illustrious and foremost among the heroic souls engaged. 
in the struggle for American independence stood George Wash- 
ington, the Gideon of America. : 

Since the dawn of liberty was ushered in, the goodness of God 
has continued ; his mercy and favor, unmerited, have never ceased. 
In a second war with England, known as the war of 1812, in that 
with Mexico in 1846, and in our own fratricidal strife raging from 
1861 to 1865, to say nothing of Indian wars and riots within our 
borders, the Lord overruled all for good, and to-day we present to 
the nations of the earth, under God, a union undivided and free. 
Like the Israelites, many of the people of the United States fre- 
quently forgot their God, and costly was the price of such forget- 
fulness. The Lord in His infinite wisdom permits to us pilots to 
guide the ship of state safely through the quagmires and quick- 
sands incident to a nation’s life. There are those to-day who are, 
and there have been many who were, Davids for valor and love of 
country. Many, too, (alas! that it should be so) have been Sauls, 
and of these the number is far from extinct—men selfish, possessed 
of inordinate ambition, caring only to please a favored few, seem- 
ingly regardless of the common weal. But, under the goodness of 
God, and his mercy, in the midst of crooked and perverse genera- 
tions, the good ship of state has braved the storms, sailed on, and 
now reached the hundredth port of her onward course. Seeing 
that God has thus favored us, and made the bulwarks of our liber- 
ties hisspecial care, it were a wonder, indeed, if, as a nation, we had 
not made progress. 
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I. National Progress. 


1. Externally it has been great. From astrip of colonists along 

the sea coast, 45,000,000 of freemen now inhabit our broad domain, 
: stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the lakes to the 
gulf. The national emblem floats in every clime, in the tropics of 
the Carolinas and Florida ; the temperate zone of our own Middle 
States; the frigid zone of the North and West. Equally wide- 
spread, too, are the products. A country of forests has been trans- 
formed into a plain of cities ; mountains before inaccessible are 
penetrated and crossed by numerous railroads ; vast archways span 
the breadth of our mighty rivers, and deeply ploughed are the 
waters of old ocean by our commercial traffic. The Old World 
has viewed with amazement a century’s rapid strides in the New: 
And whereas, in our national infancy, other nations were slow to 
give us recognition as a nation, now our country is represented by 
ambassadors at every foreign court. Yea, by the electric wire, the 
New World is joined to the Old, and rapid and familiar interchange 
of thought is no longer a probability or possibility, but an accom- 
plished reality. We have taken our place among the peoples of 
the earth, and in international councils and deliberations our voice 
is heard. 

2. Lnternally, too, a wide chasm has been spanned. Freedom 
has been accorded to thought, and almost incredible advance has 
been made. A higher tone, more elevating and ennobling, 
characterizes our standard literature. The arts and sciences are 
recognized and acknowledged as inferior to none in the world. 

With the advance of thought and national progress on all sides, 
morals, too, have steadily kept pace with the onward march. The 
unearthing of crime, the disclosure of fraud, the punishment of 
villainy, in our day, bear renewed proof to the declaration of 
Holy Writ, ‘‘ Be sure your sin will find you out.’’ We have ad- 
vanced in the system of detection of crime, and in the means 
employed for that purpose, so as to make it almost impossible for 
criminals to escape unchallenged and unconvicted. And while 
the detection of crime is greater than ever before, we do not think 
that immorality itself has increased. If it-has increased at ali, the 
increase is comparatively very small. Many persons may think 
differently. But such thinking should ever be controled by the 
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fact that an electric telegraph, coming as a revelation from the 
clouds, a net-work of railways, a more thoroughly-understood sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, and a hundred years’ experience, will to- 
day make manifest the wrong-doings of thousands, in proportion | 
to hundreds or tens, years ago. That morality has increased, is evi-- 
denced by the great spread of the religion of reconciliation 
through Jesus Christ. From the singing of psalms on board the 
Mayflower, and worship of God in the old log house at Plymouth, 
edifices erected to the service of the Triune God, and for the pro- 
clamation of the glad tidings of gospel salvation, are to be found in 
every quarter and section of our broad land. Besides churches, 
there are a very large number of educational institutions, colleges, 
seminaries, the grand public school system, &c.; charitable enter- 
prises of many kinds; and many institutions having a religious, 
moral basis. 

Our own Reformed Zion has largely shared this general growth, 
as statistics plainly show. Allowing a hundred years to intervene 
we have the following table, taken from Zhe Christian World, for 
April, 1876: 


1776. 1876 
Ministers, <5 0. 3 o> Be oe ee 23 650 
Congregations... 0: sv verses wee ees a 8 65 1,350 
Members,. . . «eee eee GS a 98,000 145,000 
Baptized Atembers, RefeG So Se ae about $88,500 
Commutiicants, .~.° ss" 4 wos Peter eS 8,000 123,000 
Synod os haa Piers ee a 25 ae I 6 
Class@s) 5 gs eee ES ee eee ee fe) 44. 
Coueges 6624 a ee ees BA rer eee Oo 8 
Theological Seminaries; .- soe es ee 6 ee 8 fe) 5 
Sunday: Schools; °,°"s- é-"y ete ee ee eS oO 1,206 
Sunday School Scholars, 3°54 geen. a eS fe) 76,353 
Periodicals,.3 =<. «00. #5058 ae eed ee ok eer fe) 15 
Missions and Educational Societies,. . . . . . «6. - oO 8 
Grphan, Homes, .- 2. ose red eee : ewes o 3 


From the ‘‘ Western Almanac’’ islorsied), for 1876, in its 
compilation from the ‘* United States Census Reports,’’ we take 
the following, viz. : 


1850. 1870, 
Church Edifices, «06° 0: 6c ee 6 me 8 6 341 1,145 
Sittings (orseats); .:. 2: Sse Pe at ss. | 100072 431,700 
Value of: Church Property, .-<2.3.< Avs... ~ $993,780 $55775:215 


The Reformed Church, in the number of its edifices, has there- 
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fore increased 235 per cent. in 20 years—more than any other 
denomination. ‘‘In increase of sittings (or seats) and value, the 
Reformed Church has been surpassed by the Roman Catholic 
alone.’’ 

From the Reformed Church Monthly for September, 1875, we 
gather the two following facts, viz.: ‘‘That the growth of the 
Reformed Church in the United States during ten years (1865 to 
1875) has been about equal to its growth during the entire period 
of eighty-eight years previous to 1835;’’ and the second fact, 
“‘that over one-third of the present ministry of the Reformed 
Church is composed of those who have been only ten years in the 
ministry.’’ 

Well may we, brethren, in view of the facts enumerated, rejoice 
in this, our National Centennial year, and cry aloud, ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within me bless His holy 
name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits.”? 

bas Ce 
(Conclusion next number.) 


POPERY IN FRANCE. 





THE leading Romish organ of France, the Uzivers, (of Paris), 
reviews the state of parties in that country as shown by the last 
elections. It says, the ‘‘ Senatorial elections have not been bril- 
liant, nevertheless their general results ought to assure Catholics 
on the fate of the provision for ‘ free superior instruction a ae 
luding to the law wrested from the Legislature some time since, by 
the church party, for the establishment of church universities, in 
virtual opposition to the State system. The bishops have, since 
its enactment, made the most energetic efforts to provide ecclesi- 
astical universities in all parts of the country, and really threaten 
to effectively cripple the national university system. They were 
anxious about the effect of the last elections on their plans, but, 
though the elections really favor the democratic party, and guar- 
antee the Republic, yet the democrats carried them by such a 
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compromise as will secure, for the present at least, the ecclesias- 
tical measures regarding education. It was an unfortunate com- 
promise, though perhaps necessary. The liberal party had to 
make some notable sacrifices. So prominent a leader as Louis 
Blanc was defeated by them. Still, as the Republic is made sure, 
we may hope that in due time the Papal party will find its eccle- 
siastical schemes liable to revision and defeat. It would be well 
for them not to risk too much money in these schemes. 

We Americans could not object to this priestly plan of univer- 
sity education if France were, like our own country, a free nation 
with a free church. But while Church and State are connected, 
the breaking up of the State higher education, by a sweeping eccle- 
siastical usurpation, like that actually going on in France, is a dar- 
ing and dangerous disloyalty. These new institutions were, at 
first, to be called ‘‘Catholic Universities,’’ but a shrewd prelate 
hastened to assemble his brother bishops and propose that they be 
called ‘‘ Free Universities’’—a Jesuitical artifice, for the only 
sense in which they can be said to be free is their exemption from 
State control; as a substitute for this they have, however, the 
severer church control. In fine, the scheme is one for Romaniz- 
ing (and in the Ultramontane sense, too,) the higher education of 
France. The parish priests have long practically controled its 
primary education ; filling the text-books with their legends and 
superstitions, and raising up a race of feeble-hearted Frenchmen, 
such as fell everywhere before the better educated men of Ger- 
many in the last inglorious struggle of the country; they now pro- 
pose to bring down the higher intellect of the nation to the same 
standard of moral enfeeblement. If they succeed, France is des- 
tined to still greater humiliation than she has yet suffered. It is 
said that the German ambassador, at Paris, when the new univer- 
sity law was passed, snapped his fingers and exclaimed: Germany 
can now afford to reduce her army by three hundred thousand men. 

The Univers, while announcing the present safety of the new 
university law under the late elections, says: ‘‘It is a result with 
which we may be content, decause it suffices for the needs of the 
moment.’ For **the moment;’’ Popery will not be satisfied with 
this advantage for the next moment. ‘Though prostrated, politi- 
cally, everywhere else, it fairly revels in its predominance in 
France. Napoleon III., by a ruinous policy, and the manage- 
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ment of his bigoted wife, gave it a prestige which it is now next 
to impossible to break. MacMahon, and his wife also, are fully 
committed to it, and bound hand and foot by it. All parties are, 
in fact, afraid to quarrel with the thoroughly united, thoroughly 
organized priesthood. ‘The Catholic satisfaction is, therefore, 
only ‘‘forthe moment;’’ the church will next demand the abolition 
of civil marriage, and then war for the restoration of the temporal 
power of the Pope. Both these are darling objccts of the French 
ecclesiastics. Bismarck declared, in the German Parliament, that 
the hasty and disastrous war, which so nearly ruined France, was 
forced on Napoleon by the Jesuits, in order to save the Pope’s 
power by crippling that of the central Protestantism of Europe, 
and rendering thereby Victor Emmanuel helpless before the papal 
arms of France and Austria. Popery, however, made in this in- 
stance an egregious blunder. It has evidently lost its old shrewd- 
ness of counsel and administrative vigor; it has been blundering 
on to destruction during most of this century ;_ blundering in its 
last Council, in its two astounding dogmatic declarations, of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin and the Infallibility of the 
Pope; in its quarrel with Austria about the Concordat; in its 
policy in Germany, now everywhere yielding to defeat; in its 
provocation at Geneva and elsewhere to the Swiss Republic, which 
snubs it without ceremony ; in its present dispute with Spain ; in 
its altercations with Russia; in its quarrel with Brazil about Free 
Masonry ; and its impolitic audacity about the school question in 
America. In all these respects it has convicted itself of folly; 
and we may still hope that the permanence (more or less) of the 
French Repnblic will prove at last its defeat there.— Zhe Methodist. 


SS aEEEEEEEEe uaeneeeeeeeee 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 





BY REV. TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 

WHEN so much is doing, on the one hand, to break down the 
Sabbath, and on the other to sustain its proper observance, allow 
me to state a few facts that should speak in trumpet tones, to every 
one in the land. 

- When De Tocqueville, the celebrated publicist of France, first 
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came to this country, he was the guest of Hon. John C. Spencer, 
then living in Canandaigua, N. Y. The village is delightfully 
located in the heart of a rich farming country, and was then main- 
ly on one broad, beautiful street, on or near which were all the 
churches of the village. The inhabitants were mostly of New 
England origin, and were remarkably a church-going people. De 
Tocqueville arrived there towards the end of the week, and on 
Saturday, as the country people came in in crowds to make their 
purchases, and close up the business of the week, he was surprised 
at their numbers, and also at their comfortable and thrifty appear- 
ance. On the morning of Sunday—a bright, cool, delightful 
day—as he looked out after breakfast, he was still more surprised 
to see no one in the streets, and all as quiet and still as if the place 
had been deserted. And he asked Mr. Spencer : 

‘‘ What does this mean ?’’ 

‘¢Why,’’ said Mr. Spencer, “ z# zs Sunday.”’ 

But this, to a Frenchman, was no explanation; and when he 
asked still further as to its meaning, Mr. Spencer replied : 

‘¢Wait till the bells ring, and then you will see.’’ 

At half past ten the bells from all the churches rang out their 
call to divine worship, and soon the broad walks of the street were 
crowded with people, neatly and comfortably, and many of them 
expensively dressed, and all quietly thronging their way to the 
churches. And as again De Tocqueville asked Mr. Spencer as to 
the meaning of all this, he was told in reply, that ¢izs was the 
American way of keeping the Sabbath, and that every Sunday the 
great masses of the people thus laid aside their labor, and all sec- 
ular occupations, and went up to the house of God, to be instructed 
in truth, and directed in duty, both for this world and the next. 
And as De Tocqueville pondered the sight and heard the explana- 
tion, he raised his hands and with deep earnestness said : 

‘‘Mr. Spencer, France must have your American Sabbath, or 
she ts ruined !”’ 

And when a gentleman once asked the late Professor Agassiz, 
‘¢ What was the thing, of all others, that most struck him on com- 
ing to this country?’’ the great naturalist replied, “ Your Ameri- 
can way of observing the Lord’s day.”’ 

But lately, in the Prussian Parliament, petitions have been pre- 
sented, asking the Government ‘‘ zo secure to the working classes 
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their rest day ;’’ for the Sabbath, which they took for pyeasure, 
had been seized by mammon for work, as sooner or later it always 
will be when its sacredness is broken down; and now the work- 
ingmen, when they find they are compelled by their employers 
to work on the Sabbath, want to get back the rest and quiet of 
the Sabbath day. And in answer to their petitions, the Govern- 
ment has instructed its agents in England and the United States 
to inquire into the Sabbath law and customs of these two coun- 
tries, with a view to adopting them in Prussia. And when the 
Japanese are giving up their six resting days in each month, and 
fixing on four—the first days of the weeks corresponding with our 
Sabbaths, as their rest days—it surely is not for us to break down 
the rest and sacredness of our holy day ! 

‘In giving us the Sabbath,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘I feel as if God 
has given us fifty-two springs in every year.’’ And Count Monta- 
lembert, in his report to the French Parliament, soon after the 
overthrow of the French Republic, pleading earnestly for the 
restoration and full retention of the Sabbath, says: 

‘“‘In all our towns, and throughout a too large portion of our 
country districts, the Sabbath rest is violated, and the worship, 
which was the consequence and condition of the rest, is abandoned. 
At the same time the soul is deprived of its nourishment, and the 
body of its repose. The poor man and the workingmen are de- © 
livered ‘up unprotected to the every-day increasing influence of 
error and evil. Thus the profanation of the day has become the 
ruin of the moral and physical health of the people, at the same 
time that it is the ruin of the family and of religious liberty.’’ 

True—perfectly true—every word of it. The Sabbath is, em- 
phatically, the poor man’s and the workingman’s day. And there 
is no surer way to break down the health, as well as the morals and 
religion of the people, than to break down the Sabbath. To say ; 
nothing of the divine law, on mere worldly grounds it is plain that 
nothing is more conducive to the health, intelligence, comfort and 
independence of the working classes, and to our prosperity as a 
people, than our Christian American Sabbath. Far off be the day 
when its observance shall be broken down, and when it shall cease 
to be kept as a day of rest and quietness and for the religious in- 
struction of the people.—Presbyterian. 
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THE OINTMENT THAT RAN FROM AARON’S BEARD. 





In his address before the Synod of the Reformed Church (Dutch) 
at its last annual meeting, the delegate from the Reformed Church 
(German), Dr. T. G. Apple, is moved among other matters to speak 
of the ‘‘ zuternal’’ state of our Reformed Church in this wise: 
‘‘Internally * * our Church has been agitated, and to some 
extent disturbed by theological controversies. * * * * [ 
am glad to say, however, that they have pretty much ceased within 
our borders. The two principal tendencies designated, whether 
correctly or not, the churchly and the unchurchly, have not indeed 
come to full agreement, but they are nearer to common ground to- 
day, I think, than they have been for years, and for the rest 
they agree to disagree and look for more complete reconciliation 
in the future. * * * We have now two Liturgies in use, and 
certain liberty is enjoyed in the use of these. A fixed amount of 
liturgical service is not vital to the well-being of the Church. So. 
at least we have come to think, and as the strong feelings engen- 
dered by the contest on this question subside, it is believed there 
will be a greater unanimity on the main points and a better con- 
dition to bring the liturgy to such form finally as shall be accepta- 
ble: to the whole Church. For the present the whole question is 
allowed to rest.’’ It will be noticed that the Dr. is very choice of 
his words and dealing with a delicate matter, is properly so. Heis 
not positive even when he speaks for himself, but only ‘‘ THINKS’’ 
or ‘‘it is believed.’? When he ventures to speak for the Church 
—the ‘wo or more tendencies taken together—it is ‘‘ we’’ who 
think the fact as stated. The picture presented of our internal 
state for the information of our Dutch brethren is a pleasing one— 
the shading is quite subdued—the colors more than usually quiet. 
No glare, no forbidding feature or harsh figure. It is of the rose- 
ate hue. None would more heartily join in admiration of the 
artist’s skill than the readers of the Monzh/y, and none would re- 
joice more in the salient points of the picture, 7 they be warranted. 
by the facts of history. This we may be allowed to inquire into 
without any discourtesy or appearance of discrediting the authority 
for the facts asserted in the address. What facts justify the soft 
tone of the picture? If the truthfulness of the features of this pic- 
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ture be made to rest on the present repose of the persecuting 
spirit that marked the conduct of the ‘“‘Churchly’’ wing in their 
insolence, rudeness and violence at several Church courts, when 
they supposed that the friends of the old faith were crushed in the 
dust never to rise, then it may be so. There is a change of some 
kind since at the Synod of the United States, at Hagerstown, they 
attempted to immolate Dr. Bomberger with a rancor that would 
have been creditable to Dominic. We never see the actors in that 
tragedy or ever hear their names without a shudder of horror 
creeping overus. Or the same parties at the Synod of Baltimore, 
in 1867, that would make a martyr in bitter revenge of brother 
Vaughan. = 
Even so late as that very notorious Synod at Martinsburg, when 
it was attempted to yell down Dr. Super, the old spirit still sur- 
vived, and wason the rampage. Is it for want of occasion that these 
ebullitions of a spirit so opposed to love and peace no longer 
offend ? So it seems, when we call to mind the very recent action of 
that most churchly classis of Maryland in the case of the Frederick 
City Church. If the character of Dr. Apple’s picture is pre- 
dicated on the changed temper of Zhe. Messenger ; if its deceiving 
and uncontroversial spirit is to stand over against its past bad record, 
we may here discern some ground for what is said in the address. 
Certainly a change has come over the life of that paper. Those 
wild theological crudities that once made it anoisome smell, have 
to a large extent been ruled out ; bitter personal assaults are sup- 
- pressed ; its misstatements, to use a gentle term, of facts, personal 
and historic, are not permitted on its pages ; and all this we confess 
an improvement. There is in the falling off of perverts to Rome also 
occasion for the hopeful tints in Dr. A.’s picture. For some months 
the public have not been startled by these records of defections 
from the truth. The College and Seminary at Lancaster are not 
so directly and openly, at least, feeders to Rome. If the same 
doctrines and practices still prevail there as in the days of G. D. 
Wolf, the positive results are in some way held in restraint. May 
be the places for editors and teachers in Rome are crowded, and 
there being no demand, those that way inclined are counseled to 
remain in the Reformed Church to taint the minds and hearts of 
her children, the lambs of the fold. If the peaceful scene pictured 
in the address rests on the part of the co-existence of two antago- 
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nistic Liturgies and their oftional use, we fear ironical omens 

drawn from this part are only delusive. While the Churches suf- 
fer this state of things, they resent the introduction of ‘‘the new 

order of worship,’’ and can only be made to submit when cajoled 
and deceived. We doubt whether it has been introduced in any 
case, fully and openly, without a rupture of the bond of peace. 

If it be true that the tendency that has its source at Lancaster has 

receded from the extreme positions that were formerly advocated 

and pressed in the Review and Messenger—that a modified Mer- 

cersburg theology is now held and taught, no pains have been 
taken to assure the Church that those extreme views are not simply | 
held in abeyance and waiting a time when the Church shall have 

been educated for their reception—then here (as no one so well 

knows as Dr. Apple,) is ground for the representation made be- 
fore the Dutch Synod. 

If it be on the ground of such a change on the part of the ad- 
vocates of the Lancaster tendency, in their spirit, their views and 
their attempts, then the Dr. knows whereof hespeaks. If there be 
really a change in the Mercersburg theology that brings it nearer 
to the ancient Reformed faith ; if the attempt to force or inveigle 
the Church into the adoption of the vagaries of the so-called Mer- 
cersburg system has been abandoned either openly or secretly, 
then we are disposed to rejoice in the roseate tints of this picture. 
But, after all, this is not the idea we get from the address. It is 
rather that the tendency from both sides have come nearer together ; 
that the interest of the controversy for the truth has exhausted itself, 
and that there is no longer the wide distance between the teaching 
of the Lancaster and the Reformed system that previously separated 
them. In other words, if we catch the idea, Lancaster has moved 
somewhat nearer Tiffin and Ursinus, and that Tiffin and Ursinus 
have conceded something to Lancaster, and that on these mutual 
concessions peace has been restored or a truce effected. That the 
adherents of the ‘‘ Western Liturgy’’ no longer object so sternly 
to the ‘‘ new order of worship’’ as they had done, and that those 
who hold to that ‘‘ order of worship’’ had discovered some beau- 
ties in a plain ‘‘ Western Liturgy.’’ This we do not know and do 
not ‘‘ think’’ to be the fact. We have ever denied the propriety 
and correctness of calling the position of those who stand by the 
old Reformed faith and cultus—‘‘a tendency.’’ These do not 
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Jean, they do not bend, they as ever stand simply erect and im- 
movable by the Reformed doctrine. In no point have they—we 
mean the ministers, elders and congregations—receded from that 
position that placed them in 1849 at Norristown, in 1862 at Cham- 
bersburg, in 1866 both at York and Dayton, in bold and square 
antagonism to the novel utterances of the tyrannic majority of 
Mercersburg, and there has been no “ going over,’’ no leaning 
toward the conglomeration heresy of the Lancaster school. Their 
protest is to-day as direct, as distinct, and as positive against all 
that marks in the Mercersburg system the shade of a departure 
from the historical and grammatical sense of our Catechism. Per- 
haps the author of the address has means of information closed to 
us, but we have not seen or heard any concession on the part of the 
adherents of the old faith to the novelties forced upon the Re- 
formed Church by Mercersburg. We have not heard such con-. 
cessions in any sermon, nor read it in any periodical not subsidized 
by the Lancaster faction. We have not learned it from any pri- 
vate or personal source in our intercourse with the brethren. The 
minority report on ‘‘an order of worship in 1862, the votes at 
Dayton, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Fort Wayne, the solemn 
protest of Dr. Schneck’s book, are still inflexibly adhered to. The 
teachings of Lancaster, as understood and peculiar, are to-day re- 
sisted as sternly as ever in the history of the controversy. The 
congregations are restive under the new doctrine and cultus more 
than ever ; they are beyond all measure more anxious to have set- 
tled over them pastors holding to the old ways. We are prepared 
then to say in dissent from Dr. Apple, that if it was his purpose to 
make the impression in his address that there had been a coming 
together from Jorh sides that made a nearer agreement of the parties 
in our Church’s sad controversy, that we ‘‘ think’’ he erred, and 
that it will so be found. At heart and in reality those who stand 
up for the ancient interpretation of our Catechism and for the cul- 
tus handed down from the fathers, are no nearer Lancaster views 
than they have been at any time in the fiercest of the 30 years 
storm. If there be a lull in the controversy ; if the heat of the op- 
position be abated, it is on the part of those who made the attack 
on the citadel of our Church’s faith. The friends of the Reformed 
doctrine and Church are ready to make peace and dwell in unity 
at any moment when our uncorrupted Catechism and simple order 
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of worship are no longer assailed and their security is guaranteed, 
Beyond this we are compelled to ‘‘ think’’ there is not any stable 
ground at all for the picture of Dr. A. Weare not of the opinion 
that there is a truce between the belligerent parties. We do not 
‘*think ’’ the Lancaster tendency in form or in heart has returned 
to what the Evangelical Reformed consider the system of doctrine 
contained in the Catechism; nor abandoned the novelties that 
made a war era in the peaceful history of our Reformed Church. 
It may be proper we should state our reasons for so ‘‘ thinking.” 
We are aware that some good people believe that because of the 
changed tone of the AZessenger—of the studied restraint put upon 
the arbitrary and insolent conduct of the Lancaster faction toward 
the old Reformed party ; of the lull in the stampede toward Rome ; 
of the sly rumor that is sent abroad over the Church telling of 
peaceful days, of union and quiet—that our adversaries have 
changed and retraced their steps. This may require us to say that 
we have no confidence in such signs herein. 1. Zhere has been 
no hearty and manly retraction of the errors and novelties that de- 
stroyed the peace of our Church. ‘This we have the right to look 
for in all cases where error is discovered. Hints and indirect as- 
sertions will not do. More than this isdueto truth. Where is it, 
and what do those who believe in such change find safe without 
this? Has Lancaster-Mercersburg ever said that iterred? Have 
the leaders declared that their reiterated changes were in the di- 
rection of a return to the old path? Who has found anything of 
this kind? Has the author of Tract No. 3 admitted that it con- 
tained errors? Has he retracted them? Has he who wrote that 
our Catechism did not make the death of Christ on the cross the 
only ground of our salvation ever recalled that unfortunate and un- 
true declaration ? Has any frank concession been made to wronged 
truth? 2. Lhe Mercersburg-Lancaster tendency has never unequivo- 
cally and completely set forth the system of doctrine that tt teaches or 
has taught, or tts changes. This is all that was needed to give cer- 
tainty to the controversy. Even Dr. Gerhart’s sermon has not the 
authority of ‘‘thetendency.’’ If all was correct and fair, why may 
not the whole Church judge of it? The Board of Visitors refuse this 
and expect the Church to be satisfied with their partisan testimony. 
3. We are confirmed in our conviction by the author of the address. 
He informs the Dutch Synod that we have ¢wo Liturgies running 
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side by side with equal authority and optional of use. We infer 
that ‘‘the order of wourship’’ is used by the Lancaster tendency 
without any change in its theology, that all that marks its departure 
from the Reformed faith and that show it to be unlike anything 
our fathers used or knew, is retained. While that tendency uses 
this ‘‘order’’ unexpurgated there can be no proof of change. 
The very rocks on which the Church split into ‘‘ tendency,’’ as is 
said, are all there, and until removed there can be no peace. 
While its form for absolution, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper and ordi- 
nation are held in the Lancaster sense, there is no room for recon- 
ciliation and so all must ‘‘think.’’ 4. We must doubt the fact of 
any recession on the part of the innovations from their unreformed 
tendency so long as the Chapel of the College and Seminary at Lan- 
caster 1s so adorned with Church millinery as to make it scarcely 
distinguishable from a Puseyite or Romish Chapel. If the repre- 
sentatives of this very unreformed worship be correctly set forth, 
ninety-nine hundredths of allthe members of the Reformed Church 
would be shocked by it and denounce it. Never can the true Re- 
formed people of our Churches worship God after such fashion. 
We cannot think that there is any change really in the doctrine 
or cultus of the Lancaster tendency, and we know there is none on 
the side of the old Reformed party. Dr. Apple then is very prob- 
ably mistaken, and there is yet no possible ground of hope that the 
troubles that afflict the Reformed (German) Church are adjusted. 
Wider and wider really every year does the separation grow, and 
more determined and deep-seated is the antagonism. Wedeplore 
this, but all history only makes us fear that error will not retrieve 
its steps. We are assured too that the truth does not make any 
concession. We arestill, as our fathers were, under the care of a 
covenant-keeping God, and after he has afflicted and humbled us 
for our sins He will save us. While we cannot see as Dr. A. does, 
and while we ‘‘think ’’ his picture may mislead our Dutch brethren, 
yet we expect to have our dear old Church come out of her afflic- 
tions purified and prepared to enjoy a peace that only fidelity to 
truth and duty well done can give. E. M. R. 





*¢ VIGOROUS consecutive teaching of leading truths,’’ is one of 
Dr. Hall’s recipes for making a “‘sustained pastorate successful.’’ 
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THE DURABILITY OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 





An Oration’ delivered at the late Commencement of Ursinus College, 


BY F. C. YOST, SHAMOKIN, PA. 





We date the formation of our government with the Declaration 
of Independence; its vea/ historic origin, however, reaches far 
back into the past. Democracy is the most ancient, uniform and 
permanent tendency found in history. We find the most civilized 
nations of antiquity constantly sought to establish its princi. 
ples; but it was not until Chistianity in its high teachings, as to 
the sacredness of individual rights and of the equality of man 
was given to the world, that these principles received pure and 
abiding form, and were destined gradually to change the face of 
the civilized world. Starting from the Christian era, institutions 
which stood in the way of individual liberty were swept away or 
greatly weakened. In the combining events which followed the 
Crusades, baronial power was overthrown, priestly despotism in 
the Reformation, monarchical authority in the changes which fol- 
lowed, until now the principles, freed by the ages, find a culmina- 
tion in American institutions, and by their mighty influence 
govern the current of modern history. Ideas, too, have been un- 
dergoing changes, so that our modern world is in a transitional 
state, which has not yet reached its absolute future. A study of 
that future is significant and important. 

The nature of the principles involved in our nosis freedom 
argue its durability. They are the exponents of man’s true an- 
ture, and of his highest civil and political wants. Stamped with 
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individuality, and having the germ of immensity implanted with- 
in the core of his nature, individual man demands the highest de- 
gree of freedom in the affairs which interest him exclusively. This 
prerogative imbues his entire immortal spirit, and is as lasting as 
his life. For though it was suppressed by despotism in the his- 
tory of the past, it never was, nor ever can be, eradicated from 
the human heart. It livesas the power of an immortal mind, tes- 
tifying that ‘*man was not made the property of man,’’ and that 
he owes fealty to God alone. Here the prerogative of the parts 
defines the prerogative of the whole; and the necessity of indi- 
vidual freedom is coincident with the generation, or of the nation. 
The consciousness of this accounts for the outbursts of democracy 
in antiquity. Those nations, acknowledging individual rights, in 
part based their government upon those principles; but the 
national mind was not then prepared for its perpetuity. America 
has combined the experience and inheritance of the past. It is 
the only nation that has ever fully recognized and made practical 
the great truth, that the principles which legitimately govern in- 
dividual man must be the foundation principle of all true govern- 
ment. And this has been attained, not by virtue of a different 
blood in the veins of our people, but by virtue of new and inde- 
pendent actions, based upon truth, of which our nation had clearer 
views than any other country, and which were nourished by old 
inherited sources of strength. Moreover, these principles are 
continually amassing power, by being infused into all the ideas, 
opinions and habits of the American people. But how, then, are 
we to know that our institutions will prove more stable than those 
of the republics of antiquity? We answer: The civilization of 
the ancients rested upon paganism, but our government has 
democracy resting upon immutable Christian civilization, and 
unites with this the fruit of the intellectual labors of the past. 
We have, then, the principles of a true government resting upon 
the only enduring civilization, and in this is comprised the sta- 
bility and promise of perpetuity of our liberty. We may often 
change our laws, but the foundation of our Constitution is ever 
respected. | 

What then may be our future? It is impossible for the human 
mind to know with absolute certainty the work of the futnre ; but 
we may be enabled to form some conception by uniting the past 
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with the present, in the light of the uniformity of the law of his- 
tory. History, rightly understood, is the record of God’s dealings 
with the human race. Every event may be shown to stand in 
living connection with each other in the great designed plan of 
the development of the life of the world, and every historic act to 
bear a profound and permanent influence in the divine plan. The 
laws of history are as constant and uniform as the undeviating laws 
we observe in nature. With this truth before us we may appre- 
hend the future by studying the power and influence of the present 
as destined to be exerted upon coming generations. _ 

We, to-day, live in the most remarkable era in the history of 
mankind. Never has such a Mississippi torrent added its mighty 
tributary to the channel. The great practical test of political free- 
dom has been advanced, and now, after one century’s trial, is blaz- 
ing before the astonished world as an actual illustration and a 
grand reality. Our progress has been amazing, and at the same 
rate of increase both in population and industry, remembering 
the courage and energy of the people, we may see that by another 
century we might sway the sceptre over the globe. There would 
be something grand in such expectations; but evidently we have 
a higher sphere and nobler mission than this. We dare not sup- 
pose that America’s battles were fought for a single generation or 
for a single nation. The destiny of the human race seemed staked 
on the same cast with the American people. It was a struggle 
between tyranny and freedom. Proclamations of the principles 
of freedom preceded the Revolution; but they were emancipated 
to mankind in our memorable struggle. For though it marked 
the starting point of a great nation, it also gave form to social 
truths, which are never retained by national bounds, but which 
must permeate far and wide. And they are having this effect. 
Kings and conquerors have ceased to occupy the entire historic 
stage, and more attention is now paid to the condition and opinion 
of the mass of men. Taking this view of our freedom, it is evi- 
dent that our future is to show more fully to the nations that 
under “‘ free and enlightened laws and with a self-governing people 
the highest happiness and prosperity are obtained,’’ and in the 
fulfillment of that destiny we are assured of our own durability, and 
wield a power which shall move the world. 

For maintaining and extending these principles the position of 
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the United States is without a precedent in the world. It is well 
fitted to be both receptive and active in itsinfluence. It is like the 
valley of the Nile. It is made fertile by the flowing in of the in- 
tellectual, moral, and Christian wealth of all nationalities and 
lands. Indeed, the gradual and continuous advancement of immi- 
gration into our land has in it all the solemnities of a providential 
event. It is as a deluge of men daily driven onward by the hand 
of God. Then, too, itis active. With a most characteristic power, 
a combination of all the intellectual, national and Christian life 
is infused into the minds of its citizens, and from these the light 
of our freedom is radiated into all parts of the globe. Thus, again, 
our position seems, by the will of heaven, to designate our nation 
as the great nation of the future, a vast theater for the display of 
Divine glory, and the advancement of human society in all that is 
good and great. 

Now, while we have such presumptive evidence, we are not to 
suppose, however, that there are no dangers to avoid, nor conserv- 
ative elements to secure for our durability in the future career. The 
principles on which our institutions are built are eternal; but 
they must be sustained in their purity and power by the people who 
would be free from enslavement. The experience of the past has 
proved that just in proportion to the increase of a nation do the 
foes without and within accumulate for its destruction. Prosperity 
engenders envy. But while our land is watched with breathless 
anxiety by other nations, it is not their malice we need most fear, 
but we need look to the foes within our borders. The caterpillar 
may mar the foliage of the giant trze, but it is the worm within the 
body that destroys the life. What is needful in such a country 
as ours to secure it, isa great national life, deep, pervading and 
powerful, that binds into one organic union the people of the 
land. This history, with all the majesty of divinity, declares to 
be found only by an intelligent people within the domains of 
morality and religion, and that morality and religion are ever the 
basis of all true civilization, and the security of human freedom. 
And though we may be told that the banishment of religious in- 
structions from our schools will make our youths valued citizens, 
and be promotive of good to our land, we need but apply the 
principles dictated by the wisdom and experience of centuries and 
the fallacy of its pretensions are made manifest. Intelligence 
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alone, however refining, never has been, and never can be the 
bulwark of a powerful and permanent nation. Indeed, mere intel- 
lectual splendor has oftener been the glow of the setting sun of a 
nation, than that of a noon-day glory. It was whilst the thun- 
ders of the matchless orator still vibrated in the ears of the refined 
Athenians that their liberties were forever crushed. Czesar passed 
the Rubicon whilst the spell of Cicero’s wisdom still hung over 
the seven hills of Rome. The history of France and Italy in 
modern times is a witness to the same truth. Yet such baneful 
innovations, and others of similar injurious character, seem some- 
times to be growing rife. Let our nation succumb to them, and 
unconsciously the shears of Delilah are busy with the locks of our 
national might. Unless the coming instructions and literature of 
America shall receive its impulses from the old Christian ideas 
which enlivened them in the past days of our glory, the future 
must witness the decline and utter fall of one of the noblest 
nations of the world. 

There are, however, promising signs in the activities of the 
present. A religious life seems anew to be coursing through the 
veins of our nation, and men of genius and power are anew tracing 
and confirming the old landmarks. In the continuation of this 
we find the palladium of our civil greatness and glory confidently 
assured. The word of God must be our guide and power. Retain- 
ing it in its purity, we are prepared to make our own the incon-' 
trovertible maxim engraven on the granite columns of time, Unzon 
7s enduring strength.” 


MAN’S DOMINION OVER NATURE. 





A Graduating Oration delivered at the last Commencement of 
Ursinus College. 


BY HENRY J. WELKER, OF GREEN LANE, PA. 





Man is the crown of creation, both as to the marvellous organi- 
zation of his body and the exalted endowments of his mind. As 
to the wonderful structure of his body, he stands at the summit of 
the animal pyramid. He surpasses the highest and most perfect 
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of all earthly beings. His external symmetry or beauty of fea- 
tures excels that of every living creature throughout the whole do- 
main of animated nature. ‘‘ Nothing merely animal resembles 
the varied expression of the human eye; nothing approaches the 
charm of the human smile; nothing can be compared to the ex- 
pressive features of his intellectual countenance.’’ 

The marvellous mechanism of the human body not only com- 
bines in itself the excelience of all the higher order of animals, 
but these in a far higher degree. Man seems to have been the 
archetype set before the Creator’s mind from the very dawn of 
animal life, and toward which He proceeded throughout all the 
vast preadamite periods, bringing forth in every successive tribe 
of vertebrates a higher and higher degree of perfection, till finally 
man, the masterpiece, was brought into existence. 

But this bodily structure, wonderfully made as it is, is but the 
tent of an invisible tenant, of the spirit given by the inspiration 
of the Creator; and all its marvellous parts and organisms are of 
value only in so far as they are tools and instruments provided for 
the use of that spirit. In the employment of this immortal mind, 
all this sensitive and intricate apparatus finds its appropriate use — 
and its highest end fulfilled. In man the mind is the seat of the 
intellect, and the special abode of the mind is the brain. In the 
silent recesses of the brow the mind holds its court, in which it 
maintains all the exalted powers of its being. ‘In the dome of 
this sacred temple Reflection is ever active; Reason carries on its 
labored processes; Memory lays up its treasures of observation and 
experience; Imagination spreads her airy wings, and Genius cre- 
ates her teeming wonders.”’ 

Man, thus endowed with a two-fold constitution, a physical and 
a psychical power, is well fitted and equipped for working up the 
gratuities of nature. He hasa two-fold office in regard to nature— 
to interpret and to obey her laws. His province as an intellectual 
being is to ascertain her mode of operating, as an active being to 
produce by artificial means and for some useful end a recurrence 
of her operations. By the application of his powers of body and 
mind, he works up the choice materials furnished, and ascertains 
the laws governing the same. In the first place, primary impres- 
sions are stored up; then intellect comes into play, working up 
the mental stores into endless varieties. He perceives the agree- 
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ment or adversity of elementary impressions, and discovers their 
relations, proportions, or mutual dependences. He pushes his 
reason into the nicest relations, and embraces the loftiest systems 
in his comprehensive understanding. By means of his elabora- 
tive genius, by his patient tracing of course and effect, by his 
power of analysis and synthesis, by his ingenious experiments and 
rigorous demonstrations, he has reared the vast and magnificent 
temple of science and art. In this way he has brought under his 
dominion many natural forces, and pressed them into his service. 

In order that man may exercise this power over nature to its 
greatest extent, and be enabled to bring forth the most beneficial 
results, he must be well acquainted with the laws governing the 
materials he works upon. Order and law pervade the whole uni- 
verse. Under these the mechanism of nature moves onward with 
uniform and irresistible energy. They resemble a mighty engine, 
which, if rightly managed (that is, according to its properties and 
laws), may be made to work out the most wonderful results. 
Human inventions are but humble imitations of the grander ma- 
chinery displayed in the planetary systems and in the elegant 
functions of animated nature. 

A sufficient acquaintance with the material worked upon is also 
requisite to prevent the experimenter from attempting utter im- 
possibilities. The laws impressed on material substances are abso- 
lute and immutable, and cannot bend to suit the blind investiga- 
tions of man. The alchemists, for example, met with insuperable 
difficulties, wasted whole fortunes and even whole lives on objects 
which attracted their attention and exercised their ingenuity; but 
for want of a proper knowledge of the laws inherent in the matter 
in their hands, they arrived at no satisfactory and beneficial results. 
Under these wrong notions they were constantly in search for the 
philosopher’s stone, by means of which they imagined to be able 
to transform any substance into gold by a mere touch with the 
mystic stone. It is the method of thought which in times past 
peopled the dens of mountaineers with all conceivable goblins and 
malicious gnomes, which caused to appear on the seas of naviga- 
tors, ghost-ships, huge kraken and the like, and familiarized the 
offices and courts of jurists with witches, sorcerers, leagues with 
the devil, and the like. Thus they also cherished the idea that 
nature had yet in her bosom a substance with properties capable 
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of imparting longevity, and restoring old age to youth; but on 
the discovery of what they thought to be the elixir of life, one of 
their experts drank so freely of it that one day he was found a 
corpse on the floor of his laboratory. 

Not until law and order began to be observed in the material 
universe, did man derive any real benefit from his investigations 
in the sphere of natural objects. Not until he was supplied with a 
true method how to study nature, did he really master some of the 
elements of which he had but a faint idea before. Such a method 
has been supplied by Bacon, the pivot on which philosophy turned 
to the useful in the physical world. He surveyed the-road of in- 
duction, called public attention to that inexhaustible source of 
true knowledge, and removed the barrier which had previously 
blocked up the route to science. As the sun first reaches and 
illuminates the summits of mountains, so did the rays of discovery 
first dart upon this lofty mind. 

Thus man, by following this method, has conquered many of 
nature’s elements, and even some of the most subtle. By recall- 
ing some of the most important discoveries that come to view in 
the natural sciences, his power becomes at once apparent. Man, 
physically viewed, is very weak, but imperfectly provided for his 
defence. Many of the lower creatures surpass him in this respect. 
For what is the muscular strength of man when compared with 
that of the king of the forest, or only with some of our domestics ! 
But what, on the other hand, is the strength of all brute creation 
' when standing before the powers the mind of man calls forth from 
inanimate nature! Man has but to go to nature’s magazine and 
demand a-mixture of sulphur, nitre and charcoal, and he obtainS 
substance with which he can make the whole brute world bow 
before him, lift a hostile city into mid-air and tear it all to atoms. 
Does man need more force than animate beings can furnish him, 
he again has but to go among nature’s elements, and there lurks one 
of the brawniest forces—steam. This force man has subdued and 
imprisoned in the bowels of his iron horse, which causes him to 
rush over plain and through mountain, with smoky breath and 
thunderous step, dragging thousands of tons at the pace of winds, 
throwing off feats of toil which arms of flesh and blood have never 
been fabled to do. Oxygen, the capital discovery of the last 
century, rivaling in importance the grand discovery of gravita- 
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tion by Newton, has been summoned into the conscious presence 
of man. This furnished the master for unlocking many of the 
mysteries of nature. The discoveries of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey, of vaccination by Jenner; the inventions of 
the mariner’s compass, the printing press, the electric telegraph, 
and many other similar results reached, all declare man’s great 
dominion over the material world. They are asso many revolu- 
tions on the field of discovery, in which the mind of man has 
gained triumphant victories. 

Perhaps there is. nowhere a grander illustration, and a more 
majestic spectacle of man’s triumphs over nature presented to us, 
than at the International Exposition of 1876. Enter the Main 
Building and view the achievements of human skill and industry, 
consisting of every kind of fabric, from gossamer to gold. Enter 
Agricultural Hall, and view the great variety of products taken 
thither from every quarter of the globe. Enter Horticultural 
Hall, and look at the beautiful parterre, vital and arborescent, 
filled with every variety of plants from tropic to arctic. Enter 
Machinery Hall, filled with all kinds of mechanical work. Observe 
how nature has been summoned to move thirteen acres of iron 
with the greatest care. In short, look at all the vast structures 
erected on those grounds, and observe how orderly and submis- 
sively everything has taken its place at the beck of that comman- 
der-in-chief, man. 

Moreover, the mind of man has yet a higher range than merely 
to ascertain a knowledge of nature’s operations on this globe. Its 
sway is still higher. Like the wonderful presence named by the 
psalmist, it takes the wings of the morning and ventures into the 
utmost depths of space, to make discoveries there that are of all 
the most marvellous, and most prominently show man’s exalted 
position among nature’s works. The eloquent Chalmers gives us 
an idea of man’s capacities in this respect, when he says: ‘* Though 
it has not been allowed to man to grasp with an arm of flesh and 
blood the products of other worlds, or tread upon the pavements 
of gigantic planets, he has been enabled to scan with more than 
an eagle eye the mighty creations in the bosom of space, to march 
intellectually over the mosaics of siderial systems, and to follow 
the adventurous Pheeton in a chariot that can never be overturned.”’ 
He has surveyed the whole heavens, computed the distances and 
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magnitudes of the planets. Out in yonder vault he finds that 
million-fold orb, the sun, with its retinue of a hundred planets, as 
the centre of the planetary system. Out in that same ethereal 
arch he finds even a thousand suns as centres of still greater sys- 
tems; ‘‘ with tube Galilean, thousands more; with tube Herschel- 
lian, millions more; with tube Rossians, billions more.’’ 

Such is man’s capacity and empire. He has studied, dissected 
and classified the myriads of animal and vegetable productions ; 
has delved down into the earth’s interior and ascertained the age 
and origin of our globe, of its rocks, minerals, gems and fossils ; 
has invented instruments by which the moon becomes even a 
familiar neighbor; others that exhibit a world of wonders in a 
single drop of water; others, still, that even show the materials 
that constitute the other planets. 

However manifold and magnificent all these achievements 
are, there are many more and equally brilliant ones yet disclosed 
in the secret depositories of nature. Man has not yet swayed his 
scepter over the whole field of discovery. Nature has yet in res 
serve for man completer instruments, higher posts of observation 
and an augmented number of observers for. future conquests. 

Man is ever advancing on the highway of knowledge, but only 
in so far as he in his various pursuits directs his eye to that great 
first cause and Supreme Ruler of this whole material universe, will 
his attainments and conquests prove to be of true avail. His do- 
minion in this life, however great it may appear to be, affords, 
after all, but a small measure of what he will be hereafter, if he 
keeps constantly revolving around that glorious sun of righteous- 
ness, that great and vital centre of revealed truth and religion. 


———— 


Hotness consists not in the rushing of intense resolve, which, 
like Kishan, sweeps everything before it, and then subsides, but in 
the consistent flow of Siloa’s water, which perpetually makes glad 
the city of our God. Holiness is no blazing comet, amazing na- 
tions with a transient glory; it is a fixed star, which, with still, 
calm radiance, shines on through the darkness of a corrupt age. 
Holiness is persevering obedience ; it is not holiness at all if it be 
occasional zeal and sentimental piety. —Spurgeon. 
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After the long rest afforded by the summer vacation, the students will, no doubt, 
be glad to resume their College work, - Many of. them, as we have incidentally 
learned, have turned the season to good account by healthy, invigorating and 
profitable labors in the field and other outdoor efforts. This is every way bet- 
ter than tedious, time-killing idleness. Besides the physical and other advan- 
tages thus secured, the moral and mental effects are of great value. Young 
men who have been usefully employed will return-to their studies with greater 
zeal, and find themselves fitted in mind and body for closer and more effective 
application to their books. Resuming their scholastic duties with such advan- 
tages, the work will be pleasant for all parties, and corresponding progress in 
knowledge will amply repay the toil required in obtaining it. 


The Fall Term promises a very fair opening. Not to reckon upon the many 
general applications which have been made, quite a large number of new 
students have engaged places, and expect to be here at the opening, Among 
these there will be several from Blair county, and other distant districts. Con- 
sidering the times, and discouraging accounts of some other Institutions, the 
friends of Ursinus have good reason to be cheered by its prospects. 


It may be well to direct special attention to the provision made in the College 
for a Scientific course of three years, to meet the wants of young men who may 
not have the time or means of taking the full course of study. ‘This arrarige- 
ment is not intended at all to tempt any to adopt such a shorter course. The 
four years assigned to the College classes are felt to be quite brief enough for 
the amount of work to be done, and all who can should by all means avail 
themselves of the full time. And all who have done so, soon find amidst the 
cares and responsibilities of practical life, that they have need of all the learn- 
ing they could acquire in the usually prescribed period. But to meet special 
cases the three years Scientific course has been instituted, and may be adopted 
by those who may prefer it, so as to secure for themselves the degree of Bache- 
lor of Sciences. The Catalogue for this year gives the order of things for this 
course, and may be obtained on application. 


A recent official investigation of the Parisian libraries has furnished the fol- 
lowing statistics: ‘The library of the Arsenal possesses 200,000 volumes and 
8,000 manuscripts ; the library of the Sorbonne, 80,000 volumes; the library 
of the School of Medicine, 35,000 volumes; the National Library, 1,700,000 
volumes, 80,000 manuscripts, 1,000,000 engravings and maps, 120,000 medals ; 
the Library Mazarin, 200,000 volumes, 4,000 manuscripts, and 80 relief models 
of Pelasgic monuments in Italy, Greece and Asia Minor; the library Sainte- 
Geneviéve, 160,000 volumes and 350,000-manuscripts ; making a total for all 
the public collections of Paris of 2,375,000 volumes and 442,000 manuscripts. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


eHrom the American Tract Society, Philadelphia Branch, 1312 
Chestnut street ; 

Truths for the People, or several points in theology plainly stated, for begin- 
ners. By William S. Plumer, D.D. 

Although this volume does not cover the whole of theology, and does not 
pretend to do so, it sets forth most of the essential doctrines of grace, and in so 
plain, earnest a way that it must prove of great practical service to all Chris- 
tians. It assumes what is doubtless true, but has long been practically de- 
nied, that Christian theology is for the people, that its fundamental principles 
and doctrines are within the grasp of every properly educated believer who 
will give them due study, even though he be not learned in a professional 
sense, and that every Christian should be thorouthly indoctrinated. The book 
has been prepared and published at the right time. Long neglect of Catechi- 
sation in most Reformed Churches (which include all evangelical Presbyte- 
rians) has resulted in sadly prevalent doctrinal ignorance. Here we have a 
manual which offers to meet and rectify the evils resulting from such neglect. 
May it be bought and, with Bible in hand, carefully read by tens of thousands. 
Price only $1, and 15 cents for postage when sent by mail, 

Pocket Concordance of the Bible, by which any passage of the Holy Scrip- 
tures may be found, if but one principal word in the passage be known. Thus 
you wish to know where to find—* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,” &c. Taking this Concordance you turn to fear of the Lord, and find 
Psalm III: 10,as the passage. In this way texts of sermons and proof-texts of 
doctrines may be found; likewise, in many cases, parallel passages, and those 
containing names of persons and places. To all thoughtful Christians the book 
will prove a most valuable help. Price, 75 cents, and 12 cents for postage. 








From Porter & Coates, 822 Chestnut street, Philadelphia : 

The Comprehensive Speaker, designed for schools, &c. By Henry T. Coates. 
Much discrimination and good taste are displayed in this extensive compilation. 
The selections in prose and poetry are from the best authors, and, besides fur- 
nishing .admirable reading lessons, supply a history of the best English 
literature, 





The Moravian, the organ of the venerable Church of that 
name, published in Bethlehem, Pa., issued during July a Centennial number 
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of great interest and value, historically, and which must have been welcomed 
by all its readers. It forms an important contribution to the religious history 
of our country during the past century. We may be allowed to repeat here, 
what we have heretofore acknowledged, that the Moravian, with all its 
modesty, is a model religious paper, and richly merits an extensive circulation. 
Of course itis taken, as we take for granted, by every member of its own 
Church. But it should go beyond those limits. Every Christian who can 
afford to pay for several periodicals should include the A/oravian in the number. 





The ational Sunday-School Teacher for August fully sustains 
its high character, and is an excellent auxiliary to Sunday-School work. 
Edited by 42. C. Hazard. Published by Adams & Co., 149 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago, at $1.50 a year. 


The National Sunday-School Teacher for September. The 
Sunday-school lessons for September touch upon the wine question, the Scrip- 
ture selection for the first Sabbath being Prov. 23: 29-35. Beside its own in- 
teresting and able exposition of that and of the other lessons for the month, 
The National Sunday-School Teacher publishes two remarkable articles, one 
by Prof. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., and the other by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. The 
first takes the ground that sometimes the Bible commended the use of fer- 
mented wines, and the second that it only commended unfermented wine and 
always condemned alcoholic wines. Both men are total abstinence men, but 
on this question represent the conflicting opinion of the scholars of the present 
day. Those who wish to know the gvo and com of the matter should read 
those two articles. Beside these there are other contributions and the usual 
chatty and racy editorial matter. Alliterative blackboard exercises are amus- 
ingly and admirably satirized by the editor, who does not believe in sham in- 
struction and blackboard legerdemain. It is accompanied by Zhe Little 
folks, which has been most widely and deservedly commended. Chicago: 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co. ! 
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All subscriptions for the Reformed Church Monthly are to be paid by Postal 
Order, Registered Letter, or Bank Check, to ¥. H. Pearsol, Esq., Lancaster, 
Penna. Prompt payment earnestly requested. 








More Questions Answeved.—To the questions and answers published in our 
August number (page 411) the following are added as needful to a right un- 
derstanding of the whole case. The thought presented deserves earnest con- 
sideration. 3 

1. What is the best evidence of a person’s regeneration or conversion? To 
this question the Holy Scriptures furnish a clear and positive answer. ‘“ By 
their fruz/s ye shall know them.” “ If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
What the fruits required are may be learned from Galat. 5: 22, &c., and many 
other passages. They all plainly amount to this, that wa/king in newness of 
life, mortifying the deeds of the body, doing in the right spirit the good works 
required by the Gospel, and thus growing, and striving to grow in grace day 
by day, never priding ourselves on being so perfect as to need no further sancti- 
fication. Zis, and this alone furnishes the most reliable evidence that we are 
the regenerated converted children of God by faithin Jesus Christ. Hence the | 
mistake and danger of those who rely upon certain religious feelings, emotions, 
or ecstasies. Herod heard John the Baptist with joy,and yet remained an un- 
regenerate sinner. In the parable of the sower there are stony-ground hearers 
who gladly receive the Word, but whose piety soon dies out, having no root 
in the heart. How many are thought, and think themselves converted, regen- 
_ erated, because at some evening meeting they may have been deeply affected 
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first with grief and then with joy, even perhaps to shouting—but who gave proof 
after a few days that all their experience was mere emotion, mere animal ex- 
citement. _ 

The great point is not so much to know wen or at what place we were re- 
Ae eae ae as to know that we ave really born again. And the best proof of 

iis is living an actually regenerated life, according to the example and law of 
Jesus Christ. This is the best witness of the Spirit. 

2. Should true Christains let themselves be troubled or distressed, because 
they may have doubts about the time or place of their regeneration ? Certainly 
not, any more than a person should doubt whether he was living because he 
might not know certainly when or where he was born. The great thing is fo 
be alive ; that is the best proof that he was born. So of the new spiritual birth. 
Only let all see well to it that they are living branches of the living Vine, and 
bear much fruit, and not stop to plague themselves with “‘ genealogies.” Prove 
that you are born of God by being “ followers of God as dear children.”’ 





“* The Ointment that Ran Down Aaron’s Beard” is an article which should 
be read by all who take any proper interest in the state of things in our Church. 
The subject is ore deserving most careful attention, For politic reasons of its 
own Lancaster is trying to sing the Church asleep witha cradle-song of peace. 
But facts prove that there is no peace. ‘¢ Had Zimri peace who slew his mas- 
ter?’ A party that finds it impossible to carry out its schemes may seem to 
drop them, to retire from the contest, and withdraw from the field to vest awhile. 
But going into ambuscade (as the Indians lately did in the Custer massacre) 
is not giving up the fight. Has Dr. Apple really changed his views since 1866, 
68, 69, &c. ? Have those who were then of his mind changed theirs regarding 
doctrine and cultus? That is the point. But more of this hereafter. on 





The hyper-Lutherans,at Galesburg, who adopted the bigoted declaration : 
Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran preachets on/y, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants on/y, find themselves and their friends in an unpleasant predica- 
ment, especially in Pennsylvania. Many Lutheran ministers oppose the de- 
claration on principle, others dislike it from policy, whilst probably a large 
majority of the laity of the Church discard the rule on both accounts. The 
matter has caused no small stir in the Lutheran Church of the General Council. 
In the Lutheran Observer (ably edited by Dr. Conrad, of the Lutheran General 
Synod,) we have read quotations from different General Council papers, show-. 
ing a considerable diversity of opinion among themselves on the subject.. Hence 
it was found necessary for the last General Council to manipulate the offensive 
declaration, and give it a soft interpretation. Now the decree is that the rule 
(or declaration) is of to be considered disciplinary but educational! This is 
varnishing the thing to some purpose. The glare of such fine phraseology may 
serve at least to blind the eyes of some simple-hearted people to its real signifi- 
cance. The only sense we can attach tothe “ exp/anatory’’ words isthis : For 
the present the General Council finds it impolitic and inexpedient to enforce the 
rule, By doing so ministers and people might be driven out of the Church. 
The members are not strong enough to bear such rigid, exclusive Lutheran- 
ism. Whilst therefore the rule is held to be right, andthe Council really wishes 
it carried out, they will not désctf/ine, will not impose a censure, depose or ex- 
communicate any minister or congregation whose tender charity or regard for 
policy may lead them to admit Reformed or other ministers or membets to their 
pulpits or Communion-tables (they call them altars.) It will not be denounced 
as a dreadful sin for them todoso. But whilst the General Council of the 
Lutheran Church is willing to exercise such clemency toward weak brethren, 
it does desire the rule to have the effect of gradually educating its whole Church 
to this. lofty position of self-complacent exclusiveness. Whilst the spirit of 
Christian unity and union is spreading in most evangelical Churches, and is 
cherished by many in the Lutheran Church ozéside of the General Council, this 
little comparatively insignificant section of Lutheranism is seeking to magnify 
itself by loud proclamations of its sectarian bigotry ! Seles 
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And this is the Lutheranism with which Dr. Apple and Lancaster so warmly 
sympathize ; the Lutheranism towards which so bland and conciliating a face 
was turned by a leading representative of Lancaster at Fort Wayne; the 
Lutheranism to which the doors of the Mercersburg Review were thrown so 
widely open for Dr. Krauth’s attack upon Princeton Reformed Theology! Do 
birds of a feather flock together? Is not high-churchism naturally jesuitical ? 
Is not jesuitry the’same twisty, deceitful, false-faced and lying-tongued thing the 
world over, and in all times ? 





During a trip to Blair and Bedford counties, made some three weeks ago, 
we had the pleasure of spending a Lord’s day with the Rev. H. F. Seiple, pas- 
tor of the Pattonville charge, and of meeting in public services the good people 
of his several congregations (Yellow Creek, Pattonville, Hickory Bottom, and 
Millerstown.) As we passed through the beautiful and fertile valley (Mor- 
rison’s Cove) it was hard to realize that thirty-two years had passed since our 
previous visit, made on the occasion of the ordination and installation of Bro. 
F, A. Rupley, in Martinsburg, a flourishing town in the Cove. But few acquaint- 
ances were met, many friends however gave their cordial greetings, and volun- 
teered assurances of interest in the cause of maintaining the old faith 
of the Church against attempted Mercersburg Lancaster innovations. Bro. 
Seiple, a graduate of Amherst College and of the Theological Department of 
Ursinus College, is laboring earnestly and successfully in his field, warmly ap- 
preciated by his members. After getting fairly into the Cove, we regretted that 
other engagements prevented our remaining there longer. It would bea delight- 
ful place to rusticate for severalsummer weeks. In Martinsburg we had the 
privilege of spending a night with our old friend and brother, F. A. Rupley, 
now living in a measure of official retirement for the recuperation of his health. 
It was very gratifying also to meet there with some old Waynesboro’ friends. 
The Reformed Church of Morrison’s Cove, like those in Huntingdon county, 
and almost every where, are loyal to their Church in the only true sense, and 
will have nothing to do with new orderism in doctrine or worship. They de- 
sire no preachers that preach it, and no priests that seek to practice it. 





Will the Theological Faculty at Lancaster (Dr. Apple or Dr. Gerhart) please 
send a copy of their answer to Dr. Schneck’s Book to the Reformed Church 
Monthly, Ursinus College, Freeland, Montgomery county, Pa., as soon as they 
have published such answer. We Gon’t care for their abuse of the book, that 
amounts to nothing with genteel people, but we should be sorry to miss their 
attempt seriously to answer it. They will please remember that we endorse the 
accusation of this Book against Lancaster Theology, and hold ourselves ready 
to prove them singly and collectively true, But we are growing somewhat im- 
patient to see their self-vindicating answer. Surely th@ have had time to con- 
coct something that might be plausible. If Dr. Gerhart meant his sermon as a 
sort of sly rejoinder, he should have said so; it never occurred to us till this 
moment that the sermon might have one eye that way. Or has Dr. Schneck’s 
book made them so sick of the controversy as to create a strong desire for peace, 
peace, peace—until the rememberance of the book dies out, and a generation 
_ has been trained in the Sunday Schools under new order rules? Is that the 
game? It has been played before, by Jesuits in Italy and Spain and France ; 
and it might be tried again, 
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MINISTERIAL CHANGES.—Rev. W. C. B. Shulenberger, from Scottdale to 
St, Petersburg, Clarion county, Pa.; Rev. A. K. Kline, South Bend Charge, 
Elderton, Armstrong county, Pa.; Rev. ¥ Mulihaupt, Salem, Marion county, 
Oregon; Rev, H. Sevring, Box 5§3, Omaha, Nebraska; Rev. 7. #. Freeman, 
Weisport, Carbon county, Pa.; Rev. D. B. Shuey, New Providence, Lancas- 
ter county, Pa. | | a0) 


ayo | Lhe Reformed Church Bdonthiy. 


ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.—Miamisburg, Ohio, Rev. William McCaughey, 
5 persons were added to the Church; Timothy congregation, New Madison, 
Ohio, I. | 





OBITUARY. 


In Milwaukee, Wis., on July 18, 2. G. H. Mezboom, in the 35th year of his 
age. Born in Emden, E. Friesland, and receiving there his early education, 
he came to this country in 1866. In the spring of 1867 he entered the Mission 
House, Sheboygan, to prepare himself for the ministry, After completing his 
studies he labored as assistant preacher in Galion, Ohio, and in August, 1870, 
accepted a call to Ironton, O., where he continued to labor with success until 
1874, when he accepted a call to Jeffersonville, Ind.. (opposite Louisville,) but 
was soon compelled, by failing health, to seek a change of climate. - Removing 
to Wisconsin, his health seemed for a time to improve, when he was suddenly 
called to his eternal reward by heart-disease. Though his term of ministerial 
service was brief, it is spoken of as effective, whilst he enjoyed the warm per- 
sonal esteem of all his brethren. ; 





Still Another. 


In Greencastle, Pa., of brain fever, on Aug. 16, Rev. Stephen K. Kremer, 
second son of Rev. A. H. Kremer, D.D., of Lancaster. The early death of 
this esteemed young brother, thus cut down in the very beginning of his minis- 
terial labors, has caused general sorrow. An acceptable preacher, and zealous 
pastor, his loss is deeply felt. To what increased fidelity and diligence do 
these dispensations summon all survivors. His sorely afilicted parents have 
our hearty sympathy in this season of mournful bereavement. | 





Rev. Dr. Max. Stern. 

The following facts regarding the life, labors and trials of this beloved 
departed brother have been kindly furnished, by request, by an esteemed 
son. Instead of working them into a biographical sketch of our own, we pre- 
fer giving them just as reported, reserving some additional statements and re- 
flections for our next number. 

My father was born on the 18th of November, 1815, in the village of Alten- 

-kunstadt, Province Oberfranken, Bavaria, where his father, Nathan Loeb Stern, 
was teacher of the Jewish school. He (my father’s father) had studied in 
Prague, where his father, our great grandfather, Rabbi Meier Loeb Stern, was 
Professor at the Jewish High School, and then at Bamberg, in the Teachers’ 
Seminary, while his father remained in Prague, as Professor and Rabbi, until 
he died, in the year his grandson, my father, was born. The name Stern was 
first assumed by the differnt members of the family without each other’s knowl- 
edge at the command of Napoleon I., in the year 1800, that all Jews should 
have family names, with reference to Daniel r2: 3. 

My father’s mother was Wochla Brill, of Bamberg, the daughter of the 
so-called Medina Parness, 7. ¢., Judge or Elder over a province of Jews. The 
family was one of the most esteemed and well-known among the Jews; the 
celebrated Catholic proselytes and eloquent pulpit orators, the brothers Ratis- 
bon, of Strasburg, belonged to it. When my father had reached the age of 
three and a half years his parents removed to Niederwern, near Schweinfurth, 
where he spent his childhood. At the age of eleven years his excellent and 
accomplished mother died. A year later his father re-married. From this 
second union another son was born, the present Rev. M. G. T. Stern, of In- 
dianapolis, My father attended the high school or academy at Schweinfurth 
until his fourteenth year, when his father died. His adversities and vicissitudes 
then properly began. He repaired with his stepmother to the town Heidinys- 
feld, near Wiirzburg, and studied scientific branches, Hebrew, etc., with his 
uncle, Herman Stern, a learned Orientalist, and the classics under the chaplain 
of the place. His troubles were augmented by a disease of the eyes, brought 
on by cold and night-study. He was almost blind for several weeks, but was 
finally cured in the celebrated Julius Hospital of Wiirzburg. In 1831, at the 
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age of 16 years, he was examined for admission to the Surgical College, in Bam- 
berg, but, although the examination was creditable, he was not admitted, on 
the plea of youth, as 18 years was the minimum for matriculation. 

Ie then resolved to remain in Bamberg and privately study under the direc- 
tion of a physician, which he did for the next two years with great difficulty, in 
the greatest poverty, often suffering the pangs of hunger, and only scantily 
assisted by his relatives. When the time for examination again arrived, all his 
hopes and aspirations were dashed by a royal mandate from Munich, ordering 
the school to be abolished. In his despair he went to Neiderwerrn, where his 
guardian lived, The chief justice surlily told him he must choose a trade or 
the government would take charge of him. ‘This was no pleasant alternative. 
He sought out a master and chose the first trade that he came in contact with, 
which was that of “Glazing.” At that time in Germany this combined to a 
great extent the handicrafts of the carpenter, painter and locksmith. His 
master was a skillful workman, but a lowminded, surly fellow, the very per- 
sonification of sordid meanness. My father eked out 27 months of hunger, 
hard labor and dismal sorrow, until he made his trial job (Gesellenstiick,) 
which met with official approval, and he was promoted from his apprenticeship 
to the condition of journeyman glazier, and, after the custom of those times, 
furnished with a pass-book, set out upon his “‘ Wanderjahre,’”’ August 10, 1835, 
in the 20th year of his age. For four years he traveled through Bavaria, 
Rheinbavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, etc., sometimes working several months 
at one place, and met with many adventures and experiences. After three 
years of journeying he returned to Niederwerrn, traveled one year more, and 
then determined to carry out his long-cherished plan, his youthful day-dream, 
of emigrating to America. He took leave of his stepmother and his little 
brother Isidore, then eleven years old, and once more visited his uncle Her- 
man, the learned Talmudist and author, who in the meantime had broken 
with the Jews and become a follower of Christ. My father, who was at that 
time neither Jew nor Christian, but a sort of Sadducee or Rationalist, rebuked 
his uncle for sacrificing his worldly interests for the sake of religion, but before 
he left, his uncle had, by his gentle and loving suasion and his profound learn- 
ing, implanted the first germs of an earnest seeking after his soul’s salvation in — 
the heart of the worldly-minded youth. At Bremer-Haven, where he was de- 
layed, the Lord prosecuted His gracious work by bringing two men in contact 
with him, who presented Christ to his consideration, one a Missionary among 
the Jews, the other a Bible agent, who sold him a Bible for 25 cents, which 
became the means of his final conversion. These two men (who afterwards 
came to America through my father’s influence) are Rev. John Neander, 
Presb., of Williamsburg, (W. Brooklyn,) N. Y.; and Rev. Koinning, Evangeli- 
cal German, near St. Louis, Mo. 

On June 6th, 1839, he embarked on the ship ‘‘ Comet,” and after a prosper- 
ous voyage of eight weeks, during which time he was much furthered in the 
knowledge of Christ by reading of the Scriptures and conversation with Chris- 
tians on board, (especially with a certain Louis Eulner, afterwards his intimate 
friend, and City Missionary in New York, now also Presbyterian minister in 
Williamsburg,) he landed at New York on the roth of August, 1839.. 

His first employment in the New World was to paint the ship he had crossed 
the ocean in; then he got a glass-box and walked the streets of New York 
with the genial cry of “glass put inl’? The Lord wisely directed him so that 
he soon came in contact with Rev. John Rudy and his flock, on Houston street, 
under whose kind care and counsel, especially through the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and through various providential experiences, he was brought toa living 
and joyful faith in his Saviour, Shortly after, he was publicly baptized by Mr. 
Rudy in the little frame Church, corner of Houston and Forsyth streets. 

The following three years he lived in New York, and earned a livelihood by 
hard manual labor of different kinds. He oftentimes suffered much from scanty 
meals and poor lodging. In his spiritual life he encountered many diverse 
contests with almost every species of fanaticism and sectarianism, all of which 
_ served not only to strengthen his living communion with Christ, but also 
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to confirm him in the distinctive faith of the Reformed Church. In 1842 he 
went to Mercersburg to study theology. He was'privatel ysupported by friends, 
especially by Mr. George Douglas, a wealthy Scotch Presbyterian, on Long 
Island. While yet a student he labored in Loudon, Bridgeport, McConnels- 
burg, Chambersburg and New York. On Ascension Day, in the spring of 
1845, he was licensed and ordained in Flattland, Bucks county, by Goshen- 
hoppen Classis. Declined an invitation to Philadelphia as assistant of Rev. 
Dr. Bibighaus, and to New Orleans. Went to New York, was sick six months 
of bronchial inflammation, at Douglas’ farm. ‘Then labored in New York a 
year, and organizized a congregation. In 1847 he became pastor of the Farmer- 
ville charge, near Easton, Pa. He married in March, 1848. In 1852 
went west to Tiffin, and became general agent for the American Tract Society 
nine months; then made missionary tours in N. Ohio. In 1853 took Craw- 
ford county charge, as nobody else would go there. 

Next he located in Galion, where he labored very successfully for nine years, 
until January, 1862. His next charge was Louisville, at Zion’s Congregation, 
nine years, till July,1870. I cannot furnish details about his activity, local and 
at large, while in these places, but he was instrumental in building many 
churches and organized many congregations. In Ohio are now six ministers 
where he used to be alone, and in Indiana Classis when he came theré, there 
was no Church between here and Indianapolis; now there aremany. During 
this time the N. W. Synod was formed. In 1870 had to resign the up-town 
congregation (Louisville) on account of Neuralgia. He was Missionary Super- 
intendent one year of the N. W. and O. Synods—and N. W. and S. Having 
taken sick in Tennessee he gave it up. In July, 1871, accepted call to Galion 
again. Twa strokes of apoplexy compelled him to resign, and in July, 1872, 
we returned to our home in Louisville. : On the way he preached for the last 
time in Indianapolis,'and a few days after the third and most violent stroke befell 
him here. Then followed four years of inactivity, illness, grief and longing 
for release. On Easter his last illness began and continued about twelve weeks. 
Our physician says nobody can estimate how great his pain really was, because 
he bore it so meekly and patiently. Not a murmur escaped him, but in all his 
intense pains the Lord gave him grace to bear up resignedly and even to praise 
His name. On the 4th of July a violent fever attacked him. After it had sub- 
sided the excruciating pain in his head was almost entirely gone. We were 
grateful and sanguine—thinking it a favorable symptom—but he himself judged 
otherwise. Now he was very weak. Up to this time he had been able to walk | 
about, indeed his pain drove him from room to room, but now he was helpless. 
On the 6th the fever returned in a rather less threatening form in spite of all 
endeavors to check its return. At five o’clock in the evening we were driven 
from our fond hopes and dreams of recovery and improvement by the mournful 
conviction that he was dying. Although it was charity to wish him his end, it 
was O! so hard to let him go. Our prayer and his had constantly been that 
the Lord might grant him an easy departure, and it was granted. We were 
fearfully apprehensive of approaching spasms and convulsions in the last, mor- 
tal struggle, but of this there was nothing. He was conscious and sensible to 
the last. About three hours before the end, his speech failed him. Half an 
hour previously I asked him whether he felt the presence of the Lord in this 
hour of departure, and he lisped “ yes,” with a joyful, upward gaze. Soon after 
he breathed his last. About 7 o’clock, while the glorious sun was shining in the 
window just before sinking in the western horizon, calmly, gently, evidently 
without pain of body or trepidation of soul, his spirit left its suffering tenement 
to waft into the Saviour’s arms. 
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THE LEVITICAL LAW OF MEATS AND THE VISION 
OF ST. PETER. 





Leviticus xi. and Acts x. 9—1I7. 


ALL those who have greatly influenced the religious life of the 
world have been at times lifted out of themselves, that they might 
receive communications from heaven. The boundary of reason 
and consciousness which hemmed in their spirits, like the glass 
chimney of a lamp, was removed, in order that the flame of 
knowledge might be increased, and flicker out farther into the 
darkness. The sun of the ordinary wakeful life set, in order that 
the stars of the spiritual life might appear. Into this state of 
trance the Apostle Peter fell at Joppa, in order that his strong 
Jewish prejudices might be dispelled, and he might be prepared 
to receive the great truth of the universality of the Gospel, and 
the equality of all men in the sight of God. The cloud which con- 
cealed the ascended Saviour from the wakeful eyes of His dis- 
ciple parted on this occasion for a moment, and through the 
bright rift of the ecstatic condition He appeared again in per- 
son to direct the course of the Gospel; and we see on this, as on 
many subsequent occasions, how the Apostles acted, not only on 
His past commission to preach the Gospel to every creature, but 
also under His present direction—how His parting promise was 
fulfilled to them in all its literality and fulness, ‘*‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ 

The place in which the remarkable vision appeared to St. Peter 
in his trance was peculiarly adapted for the purpose.. The out- 
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ward circumstances most appropriately clothed and expressed the 
inner meaning of the vision. The harbor of Joppa was the only 
one on the sea-board of Palestine—the only point of contact be- 
tween the exclusive Jews and the outlying nations. The difficulty 
of going in and out—owing to its wild rocks and stormy waters— 
symbolized, as it were, the difficulties of creed and race which lay 
in the way of the extension of the divine kingdom. It was by the 
way of Joppa that the Gentiles of Syria landed the cedar and the 
pine-wood which Solomon employed in building the temple of 
the Lord at Jerusalem. It was by the way of Joppa that similar 
materials were conveyed, by permission of the Gentile Cyrus, for 
the rebuilding of the second temple under Zerubbabel. It was by 
the way of Joppa that Jonah went to preach salvation to the Gen- 
tile Ninevites. And now it was by the way of Joppa that the 
Jews were appointed to convey to the Gentiles the glorious Gos- 
pel of Him who was typified by the temple, who had tabernacled 
with men, and by His life and death had united in bonds of 
brotherly love the estranged nations which He had made of one 
blood. In this port-town many sailors, traders and artisans of 
other nations resided, some of whom, by becoming proselytes to 
the Jewish faith, formed the link connecting the Jews with the 
Gentiles, the law of Moses with the Gospel, the synagogue with 
the Church. On the top of the house of Simon the tanner, by 
_the sea-side, the Apostle stood. The view behind him was cir- 
cumscribed by the high ground on which the town was built. 
Jerusalem was completely out of sight ; no part of all Judea could 
be seen. The horizon of the East, with its completed revelation, ' 
with its Old-Testament history, its narrow Jewish Church, its ex- 
clusive laws and religion, closed behind him. But before him 
expanded a boundless prospect over the western waters—the hori- 
zon of the New-Testament history, of the Christian Church, of 
the world-wide, time-long faith and kingdom of the Son of Man. 
What a deep impression must that glorious view have made upon 
the old fisherman, who previously had seen no larger sheet of 
water than the Dead Sea, or the Lake of Tiberias, where in early 
days he plied his craft! The waves of that vast sea, whose shores 
are formed by three continents, as they broke in foam on the har- 
bor rocks, must have murmured to him great truths in unison 
with the great commission which he held from his Master. The 
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Sea of Tiberias, folded amid the hills of Galilee, surrounded on 
every side by Jewish soil, was a type of the Jewish religion— 
represented the narrow sphere in which the apostles of Christ 
were at first to pursue their vocation as fishers of men; gathering 
into their nets, as heirs of the kingdom, only the outcasts of the 
house of Israel. But now the wide Mediterranean, that touched 
Palestine only along one little line, was a type of the all-embracing 
Gospel of Jesus, which, starting from Judea, was to make the 
whole known world the field of its operations, in which the apos- 
tles were to gather of every kind. St. Peter saw its glittering sur- 
face covered with white-sailed ships, coming and going from all 
parts of the world. Away towards the setting sun were the islands 
of the Levant, famous in ancient story, the stepping-stones, as it 
were, of the Gospel in its first giant strides from its cradle to its 
great field of manly enterprise—Greece, and Rome, and Spain, 
and Britain—the classic realms of Europe—destined afterwards to 
be the scenes of its most momentous conquests. Standing there, 
with the representatives of all the nations before his eyes, the un- 
limited sea that laved their shores and bore their ships, rebuked 
the narrowness of his views; contrasted the love which would 
save all with the prejudices which would save only a few. 
He was praying, we are told, on the housetop; and doubt- 
less his prayer—formed upon his Master’s great model—was 
that God’s kingdom might come and Huis will be done on earth 
as it was done in heaven. But what a mean interpretation he put 
upon that grand petition! He could not divest his mind of his. 
Jewish prejudices. He expected that as Joppa was the only har- 
bor by which strangers from other lands could enter the Holy 
Land, so proselytism, conversion to the Jewish faith, circumcision, 
and obedience to the law of Moses, was the only mode in which 
Gentiles could be brought into the kingdom of Christ. He 
quoted from the prophecy of Joel in his sermon on the day of 
Pentecost, ‘‘I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh;’’ but he- 
understood the words as referring only to Jewish flesh. He could 
not believe that Gentiles would henceforward share the Spirit 
of God as freely as Jews; he could not understand that the world: 
was greater in God’s eyes than Judea; that the Church of Christ 
was to be one in which the Jew was to have no exclusive privileges, 
and the Gentile to be subject to no disabilities. He could not 
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realize that the noble ark of Christianity—so long moored to the 

coast of Palestine—was about to lift its anchor and spread its sails, 
and pass out of that very harbor of Joppa in order to visit and 
bless every shore of the world. And, ‘therefore, he needed not 
only the silent rebuke of that great open sea, spreading before 
his eyes as a type of the boundless freeness and fullness of the 
love that passeth knowledge—for its significant enlargement was 
lost upon him; he needed also a special vision and an articu- 
late message from heaven. 

That. heavenly vision and message took shape from the natural 
condition of the Apostle at the time. He had been fasting and 
praying for several hours, and was in consequence worn out with 
fatigue and faint with hunger. The higher want of his spirit was 
therefore supplied by a vision suggested by the want of his lower 
nature. The divine light which, breaking through the misty 
atmosphere of traditional notions was about to rise upon his soul, 
displayed itself in the mirror of sensuous images proceeding from 
the hunger of his body. Probably, too, the form of the vision— 
the mould in which it was cast—was determined by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. THe was living in the house of 
Simon the ¢azner, a man whose occupation was regarded by the 
stricter Jews as unclean. The Levitical law forbade contact with 
death in any shape lest defilement should be contracted; but here 
was a man whose calling exposed him to constant contamination. 
He prepared the skins of animals—clean and unclean without 
distinction, we may suppose, if they suited his purpose. The 
trade in which St. Peter’s host was engaged may have suggested 
the great sheet let down from heaven, knit at the four corners, 
filled with all manner of four-footed beasts of theearth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air; just as the 
shepherd’s ordinary watch-fire, and the natural thorny growth of 
_ the desert formed the outward vehicle by which God revealed 
Himself to Moses. The fact that St. Peter was the guest of such 
a man indicated that he had lost much of his old Pharisaic strict- 
ness—that the events of Pentecost--the conversation of the Sa- 
maritans, and, more than all, the new element in the teaching of 
Stephen sealed by hisdeath of martyrdom, had somewhat enlarg- 
ed his heart, and dispelled some of the most bitter of his preju- 
dices. The house of Simon the tanner at Joppa was not only 
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physically, but morally a half-way house between Jerusalem and 
Ceesarea, between the temple of the Jews and the house of Cor- 
nelius the Roman centurion, And yet, notwithstanding the in- 
consistency of his conduct in dwelling in the house of an unclean 
person, the Jewish instincts of St. Peter recoiled with abhorrence 
from the vision which presented in such a palpable shape before 
him what he had been taught and accustomed to avoid carefully 
as a source of moral infection. ‘‘ Not so, Lord,’’ he replied to 
the articulate voice, which said, ‘‘ Rise, Peter, kill and eat,’’ ‘‘for 
I have never eaten anything common or unclean.’’ 

The symbolical vision of St. Peter may be regarded as the for- 
mal authoritative abolition of the Levitical arrangements regard- 
ing clean and unclean animals. This law of food was part of 
the Old Testament types and symbols, which ceased in their out- 
ward form, because in the Christian dispensation they were spirit- 
ually fulfilled. It had its foundation in sanitary reasons, for the 
law was not arbitrary and capricious; it had a primary relation to 
the nature of the climate, and the best kind of nourishment 
adapted in the Jewish constitution in such a climate. Bodily 
health, vigor, and purity were doubtless the objects which it was | 
meant first of all to subserve, but based upon that primary physi- 
cal cause, was the moral purpose of keeping Jew and Gentile 
apart, until the purpose of their mutual disciple in a seperate state 
should be accomplished. It was not a question merely regarding 
the best mode of supporting natural life that the Jew was forbid- 
den to eat the flesh of swine and horses; it was one of religious 
duty and convenant faithfulness, of keeping the Jew pure in his 
religious convictions amid the surroundingidolatry. It was wisely 
adopted to the character of the people and the exigencies of the 
times. At certain perods of their history, the Jews were brought 
into closer relations with the outlying nations. During and after 
their return from captivity, especially, the avenues of the world 
opened around them, and they could not isolate themselves from 
all intercourse with aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. In 
such circumstances they were exposed to innumerable temptations 
to make light of their religious scruples, and to conform to the 
heathen practices around them. The only way, therefore, to 
avoid an utter relaxation and confusion of their religious code, — 
was by making their mode of life peculiar, and refusing to partake 
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of the food which idolatrous nations were accustomed to use; and 
if at times this caste-distinction was exaggerated, so that it was con- 
sidered unlawful fora Jew to keep company with, or come in to 
one of another nation, it was to some degree justified by the ne- 
cessity of the case. It was an instance of extremes meeting. The 
tendency so strong in them, as shown by their history, to forsake 
the true God and to cleave to the gods of the people with whom, 
_ from time to time, they come into contact, was counteracted by 
the tendency equally strong to pride themselves upon their exclu- 
sive privileges as the favorites of heaven, and to push to an 
absurd extreme the restrictions of their own religion. Proneness 
to idolatry was neutralized by religious bigotry. The Lord thus 
fenced around and educated by a prohibitory code of laws, as well 
as by a revelation of positive truth, people who should be the 
custodians of true religion and undefiled for the benefit of all 
mankind. | 

But when the purposes of the exclusive education of Israel were 
fulfilled, and the law that came by Moses was merged in the grace 
and truth that came by Jesus Christ, the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals was abolished. This branch of the ceremonial 
law was formally repealed by the direct command of heaven. The 
vision of St. Peter distinctly annulled it. The animals were seen 
associated together within the limited sphere of the visits, as they 
are seen on the surface of the great earth itself. The primary 
law of their creation superseded the temporary law which sepa- 
rated them from one another in human economy. As creatures 
of God, all their disabilities were removed, and the original sen- 
tence of approbation was again pronounced upon them indis- 
criminately. God saw that they were all very good. In that king- 
dom of Christ, which is the restitution of all things, the whole 
creation which groaneth and travaileth together in pain until now, 
is seen translated into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
And as with the animals themselves, so with the human beings 
whom they represented on this occasion. The distinctions among 
men which the !aw of meats was meant to create and preserve 
were also abolished by the vision of St. Peter. The vessel knit at 
the four corners symbolized the Christian Church, which was to 
be co extensive with the whole earth; the animals with which it 
was filled were an emblem of all nations that were to be gathered 
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into the Church. As the whole animal kingdom was represented 
in the vessel, so all mankind were to be represented in the Church, 
The association of creeping things with the great four-footed 
beasts and wild bears signified that the grace of God would com- 
prehend the lowest and vilest races of earth, as well as the noblest. 
and most advanced nations within its all-embracing arms. Not 
only the great civilized nations, the Greeks and Romans, Jews 
and Egyptians, but also the degraded and obscure tribes of Asia, 
Africaand Europe would be folded together within the same 
great dispensation of mercy and love. There was to be no respect 
of persons with God ; there was to be neither Greek nor Jew, nor 
Scythian, nor bond, nor free in Christ. And as the mean creep- 
ing things were made as much of in the vessel as the great-four- 
footed beasts, not hidden away in the corners, but made to 
stand out conspicuously—presented to the Apostle’s eye in their 
own place ; so these barbarous tribes were not to be lost sight of 
by Christianity, but were to be raised by it to a higher position, 
and to share in their own degree and according to their own ca- 
pacity in the blessings of the Gospel. All this was symbolized 
by the vision of St. Peter. The same great truths had been typi- 
fied before by Noah’s ark, the symbol of man’s salvation, in which 
clean and unclean animals were associated, and saved from the 
flood. The scheme of grace as well as the scheme of nature has 
a place and a design for all. 
The great sheet was ‘‘let down out of heaven,’’ thereby indi- 
cating the heavenly origin of this wonderful association. The 
idea of it was not formed on earth; the execution of it was not 
devised or carried out by human wisdom and benevolence. It is 
not a natural arrangement, for it is contrary to one of the great 
laws of nature—the law of natural selection. In the field of na- 
ture the battle is with the strong, and the weaker races perish. 
It is not according to the law of human progress, which ordains 
that the march of nations shall be over each other’s graves—that 
dominant races shall subdue and extirpate the less capable—that 
savage tribes, in contact with civilization, instead of being raised 
and ennobled thereby, shall be more degraded, and finally become 
extinct. The idea and the execution of the plan of uniting all 
nations and people, and tribes and tongues, in one Church, where 
there should be no preferences or disabilities, where the powers 
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and the peculiarities of each should have ample room for exercise 
and expansion for the benefit of all, was of God entirely. It 
was conceived and wrought out in heaven, and notonearth. We 
see all through the history of the Jews that God’s thoughts were 
high above their thoughts, as the heavens above the earth. He 
‘was continually telling his covenant people that their history was. 
included in a larger and grander history; that in their seed all 
the families of the earth should be blessed. But the best and 
wisest of them were continually misunderstanding His intentions, 
and gauging them by their own narrow prejudices. The prophets 
were inspired to utter prophecies regarding a universal church, 
which they themselves were not able to comprehend or fully 
sympathize with. For uttering the grand prophecy, that in the 
latter days the mountain of the Lord’s house should be established 
upon the top of the mountains, and all nations should flow into 
it; that out of Zion the law should go forth, and the Word of the 
Lord of Jerusalem, Micah would have been put to death by the 
exasperated people had not Hezekiah interfered. If ever there 
was anything contrary to the whole tenor of Jewish thought, it 
was Christ’s command to go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. There is not a stronger proof of the 
divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets than the fact that, con- 
trary to every feeling of patriotism, they foretold, not the future 
glories of their own nation, but its ruin preparatory to its absorp- 
tion in a larger commonwealth. There is not a more convincing 
evidence of the divinity of our Saviour than the fact that, con- 
trary to all the religious prejudices of his nation and of his time, 
he undertook to organize a kingdom of heaven on earth, in which 
they should come from the north and the south, and the east and 
the west, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. 
There cannot be a more conclusive proof of the unearthly charac- “ 
ter of the Church of Christ, than the fact that, in spite of the 
temporal things which divide men and keep them separate, and 
the tendency to carry to excess those distinctions which are allowa- 
ble, and even necessary, it nevertheless is not identified with any 
of the castes which lie along the graduated scale of worldly great- 
ness or littleness; that it places men in mutual relations, belong- 
ing to eternity, and not to time; that it compensates every disad- 
vantage, makes all partakers of the common salvation, one in 
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Christ Jesus, Thus we see how the association of the lowest with 
the highest in the Church of Christ was a divine, and not a human 
conception. All had been arranged and ordered in a heavenly 
sphere, under the guidance of God Himself, in beautiful contra- 
distinction to the instincts of man, who would have gathered into 
the sheet only what was of apparent value, who would have gloried 
in taming the wild beasts, but would have despised and rejected 
the creeping things. And just as St. Peter saw in his vision the 
vessel full of all kinds of animals let down out of heaven, so St. 
John saw in his vision the holy city, new Jerusalem, type of 
society in its perfect, redeemed state, combining the various re- 
lations of men so as to promote the welfare of each and secure 
the unity of a common life to the whole, coming down from God 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 

In reply to the scruples of St. Peter, God condescended to 
inform him that Gentile nations were not as he supposed, common 
orunclean. Aliens fromthe commonwealth of Israel, God never- 
theless had not abandoned them. It was indeed necessary in 
order to preserve the divine knowledge in all its integrity and 
purity, that the Jewish nation should be selected to stand in closer 
relations with God. It was necessary that they should be educa- 
ted and trained in the household of God, as it were, and directly 
under His eye, in order that they might be the teachers and bene- 
factors of mankind. But this does not imply that He had no 
fatherly interest in the nations outside—that they were left entirely 
to themselves, without any religious training at all. Side by side 
with the special discipline of the Jews went on the general disci- 
pline of the Gentiles. As the Jews had a law and a sacrificial 
ritual, so the heathen had also a philosophy and sacrificial system, 
though not like the Jewish, the result of immediate divine revela- 
tion, but in all probability a faded and distorted memory of 
patriarchal religion handed down after the dispersion of Babel. 
The early fathers of the Church, who were pagans in their uncon- 
verted state, such as Athenagoras, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, were accustomed to assert that paganism 
was the peculiar training ordained by God for the Gentiles in 
contradistinction to the Jews; that pagan philosophy and relig- 
ion were to the heathen what the Jewish dispensation was to the 
covenant people—a training up towards Christianity. For pagan- 
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ism, we must remember, was not altogether a falsehood ; it was 
only a perversion of the one divine revelation—containing those 
fundamental principles the type of which was found in Judaism 
and Christianity. It was a shadow cast by the reality. It had 
much of the salt of truthinit; and this it was that preserved it 
from decay; that in spite of all the foul corruptions and evils con- 
nected with it, conserved it from generation to generation. The 
long succession of philosophers of Greece, who opposed the viler 
and more popular superstitions,and fostered the belief in one God, 
in the immortality of the soul, and in the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments, founded upon laws of righteousness, 
stood in the same relation to their times and their countrymen as 
the Hebrew prophets—who kept alive the knowledge of the true 
God and the purity of His worship, and rebuked the idolatry 
and corruption of their people—stood to Israel in the degenerate 
ages immediately preceding the coming of Christ. By the dis- 
cipline and training of all that was thus good and pure in their 
own religion God had cleansed the heathen nations, and prepared 
them for being received at the proper time into the Christian 
Church. 

Throughout the whole history of God’s immediate connection 
with the Jews, He, from time to time, cleansed individuals here 
and there among the Gentiles by His special dealings of grace 
with them. Melchizedek, to whom the Aaronic priesthood them- 
selves paid tithes in the person of Abraham their great ancestor, 
was a Canaanite, belonging to the accursed aboriginal race which 
the Jews were commanded to extirpate. Job was, in all likelihood, 
an Edomite, a descendant of Esau; and his book, although its 
subject did not belong to the chosen people, was admitted into 
the sacred Canon. The blood of Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, 
and of Ruth the Moabitess mingled with that of the royal house 
of David. In the prophecy of Balaam we see a recognition of 
divine inspiration outside the commonwealth of Israel; and in 
the mission of Elijah to Sarepta, of Elisha to Naaman the Syrian, 
and of Jonah to the Ninevites, we see the readiness of Scripture 
to admit within the pale of the true Church the Gentile nations 
around. The visit of the Magi to the cradle of Jesus; the visit of 
Christ Himself to Egypt ; the cure of the daughter of the Syro- 
phcenician woman, of the Roman centurion’s servant, and of the 
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Samaritan leper ; the discourse to the woman of Samaria beside 
the well of Sychar; the desire of the Greeks to see Jesus; the as- 
sociation of Romans with Jews at His crucifixion ; all these indi- 
cate the gradual widening of the horizon of humanity—the grad- 
ual fulfillment of Christ’s words, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men to Me.’’ The faith of the Syrophcenician woman and of 
the Roman centurion was greater than any which our Lord had 
found even in Israel. The devoutness and charity of Cornelius 
were su remarkable that they attracted the special regard of heaven. 
In these individuals the Holy Spirit had been working, cleansing 
them from all the corruptions in their nature and in their creed. 
They had the heavenly call which Abraham had before he was 
circumcised ; the undoubted inward seal of salvation in the ab- 
sence of the outward sign. Their faith was counted to them for 
righteousness. The Lord Himself had sanctified them ; and surely 
if heaven had dispensed with the distinctions of the ceremonial 
law in their case, who possessed the spiritual reality, imparted by 
the direct action of God’s word and Spirit, so should the Church 
on earth. What God had thus cleansed, Peter had no right to 
cal, common or unclean. These ceremonial distinctions were in 
themselves at best but a very imperfect mode of effecting the true 
sanctification of man; and now they were to be abolished by the 
adoption of higher spiritual means—by the grace and truth that 
came by Jesus Christ. Thus we reach the abolition of the formal 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles—between clean and unclean 
meats—by having arrived at the deeper truth of which all such 
distinctions in the flesh were mere temporary expressions—that 
there is nothing from without that, entering into a man, can defile 
him; that God regards only the state of the heart ; and that to 
the pure in heart all things are pure. The separation between the 
same creatures of God—the same brethren of mankind—the same 
subjects of redemption—by the restrictions of a ceremonial law, 
is seen to be a differentiation towards a higher, a more blessed, 
and a more lasting unity in Christ. And just as in nature, so in 
religion, we find that differentiation is a fundamental law of de- 
velopment. 

The heavenly vision which appeared to St. Peter condemns the 
ceremonial distinctions which Christians still keep up. We break 
up life into fragments, and assign this part to the world, and that 
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to God. Wedrgw aline of demarcation between the secular and 
the sacred, as distinct as the line of verdure and the line of desert 
that run side by side, but never intermingle, all along the valley 
of the Nile. Such a division savors more of Pharisaism than of 
Christianity. Our Lord, by taking our nature and living our life, 
made them potentially divine. Ever since He brake the bread of 
common life, and walked our earth, He made every meal a sacra- 
ment and every spot holy ground. As the body is one, so also is 
the Christian life. Physical health is the harmonious action of 
every member according to its natural law; and religion is the 
true health of our whole being—the sanctification of body, soul 
and spirit. Religion is the consecration of everything to God— 
of the whole of life—its eating and drinking as well as its fasting 
—its working as well as its praying, its joysas well as its sorrows, 
its pleasures as well as its duties, its week days as well as its Sab- 
baths. It alone gives to man the use of his whole being and of 
the universe around him, and shows to him that the true human 
completeness lies, not in the proscription of any of the elements 
_ of his being, but in their proper exercise, and in the right blend- 
ing of the whole. 

Then, too, the divine words of the vision condemn that sour 
puritanism, or asceticism, so popular in every age of the Church, 
which would banish all the joys and innocent amusements of life, 
and wrap up the world in a mist of spiritual sadness. The beau- 
ties of nature, we hear such individuals saying, are unworthy of 
the regard of a Christian: they are carnal, under the curse, and 
are intended for trials and temptations ; the pleasures of life, arts, 
letters, music, beauty, are sinful, when precious time is spent upon 
them by an immortal soul. They take up the words of Cecil, and 
say, without his devotion, ‘‘I want tosee no more sea, hills, fields, 
abbeys, or castles ; I find vanity pervading everything but eterni- 
ty and its concerns, and perceive these things to be intended for 
children.’’ Such Christians are terribly one-sided; they have a 
poor idea of the goodness of God’s law, and a very narrow idea of 
God’s holiness. They recognize merely the unearthly aspect of 
religion; they are grateful to God only for spiritual blessings. 
They shut themselves out from much that softens and blesses the 
heart, under the strange impression that God is acceptably served 
by mortifications and privations which are supposed to be in them- 
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selves grateful to Him. Let such individuals learn from the free- 
dom and naturalness of Christ’s life in all things, from the direct 
rebuke given to the apostle from heaven, that the beauties of na- 
ture and the innocent joys of life, which they call common and 
unclean, are purified by God’s blessing and Christ’s human expe- 
rience, and may be made the ministers of faith and the means of 
grace to the humble, loving soul. Let them learn to call nothing 
which God has given, and which He upholds for wise and gracious 
purposes, common and unclean. Letus all beware, in our scruples, 
about mere outward things, of neglecting the inward, vital things 
of the spirit ; remembering that the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, doing or not doing certain external things, but right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Let us take warn- 
ing by the example of the Pharisees, who began with scruples about 
meats, washing of hands, and a hundred other little fidgety diff- 
culties and subtle distinctions, and ended with the basest hypoc- 
risy: who began with tithing mint, anise, and cummin, and ended 
with neglecting mercy and judgment and truth. Let us take heed 
that we narrow not too rigidly, by our ceremonial exclusiveness, 
the confines of things that are lawful and innocent in themselves, 
lest we make sad the heart which God has not made sad, and make 
our religion hateful to others, and a living death to ourselves— 
killing the world and the soul, too. We may contract the common 
of life by enclosure, until we drive trespassers into forbidden pleas- 
ures. The only true Gospel strictness is that which ‘‘ fences duties 
round so as to make their performance easier and surer; and 
which fences the heart round, so as to make our feelings purer 
and more human, and therefore more spiritual and heavenly.’’— 
Hugh Macmillan, in The Sunday Magazine. 


OnE of Father Taylor’s parishioners—a good old gentleman, 
said: ‘‘ We are going to keep Father Taylor as long as he can 
preach, and when he can’t preach any longer we will put him 
in the pulpit to look at.”’ 
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THE HIGHWAY TO ROME. 





‘‘As long as certain members of the Church of England are in 
the habit of imitating the Roman devotion of celebrating the 
mass, invoking saints, oral confession, reciting the rosary and th2 
like, conversions will follow, which, sudden as they may appear, 
are but the necessary consequence of such a line of conduct.”’ So 
writes Father Bowden, an English Romish priest, in reply to a 
letter of Earl Nelson, in which he had roughly taken the Romish 
church to task for the perversion of his second son, whom he had 
sent to the university of Cambridge, to prepare for the ministry 
of the English Church. But the burly Earl gets rather the worst 
sin the fight, for it seems that he and his family were ‘‘ advanced 
Kitualists’’—-had gone as far as it was possible toward Rome as 
Puseyite and churchly practices would permit, without going 
over entirely. With this training gotten at home and filled with 
inflated churchly notions he is sent to Cambridge. The creatures 
of the Pope, who are found about such places, soon discovered in 
him one ready fashioned to their hand. A female emissary of the 
‘* Holy Church ’’—a nun, is the chosen agent to lead him in the 
way to Rome. Sheselects his reading. She appoints to meet him 
at papistorial services. She corresponds with him. He is secretly 
baptized by a priest. Now, and not till now, does the Earl, his 
father, learn of the change of religion in his son. Here follows 
the indignant letter to which our extract is in part the reply. The 
weight of it is crushing and lays the fault at the Earl’s own door. 
It was not possible on reading the incident with which the Eng- 
lish religious papers are now rife, not to be reminded of the many 
conversions from the Reformed Church to Romanism. We 
could not but inquire whether Stewart, Wolf, Ermentrout and 
others who went to Rome, and those sons of ministers who are 
now in the Puseyite Church did not have preparation also to find 
the highway to Rome. It dare not be disputed that those Churchly 
notions which for 30 years have vexed the Church and which have 
been peddled about over it by every novice of the Mercersburg 
or Lancaster ‘‘tendency,”’ have been educating a certain caste of 
mind for Rome. Before the rise of this churchly tendency there 
were no perversions to Rome from the ranks of the ministry, or 
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the Churches. These crude notions so novel to the Reformed 
Church were caught up with inconsiderate haste and carried into 
the bosom of many families in the Church, and even when not 
preached, were yet discussed and lauded in the presence of the 
youths of those homes. Here is where the leaven was often hid, 
only to show its presence when the whole being was leavened with 
the poison of error. Here the first steps were taken in preparation 
for the fatal leap over the chasm—‘“‘ bloody chasm,’’ indeed, that 
separates the Reformed Church from the Papacy. We remember 
distinctly at the Synod at Norristown, in 1849, hearing the father 
of one who is now at home in Rome, laud and recommend a 
then recent volume from the pen of an English Churchman, 
deeply tinctured with semi-Romish teachings. It was the endorse- 
ment of a Reformed minister and father eminent in the Church 
publicly of the very kind of reading and teaching that prepares 
the way for a more distinct Romish literature, prepared with a 
view to nurture incipient longings for the authoritative and 
stronger meat provided by the Priests of Rome. 

Beside this, into many homes of the Reformed Church the Mes- 
senger and Review were welcomed. During many years the initia- 
tory errors of incipient Romanism had no more adroit promulga- 
tor than this same A/essenger. Its apologies for Rome were bare- 
faced and shameless. Its rebukes were all for those who main- 
tained the spirit of the 80th question of the Heidelberg Catechism. 
Such position was for it unchurchly and puritanical. High, ex- 
ceedingly high church views found place in its columns. The 
American and Foreign Christian Unions and the Evangelical Al- 
liance were assailed on its pages, and all this was the weekly re- 
peated food prepared for the catechumens of wr Reformed Church, 
and of those who by and by were to be students in ovr institutions. 
Following this came, especially into the families of ministers and 
elders whose sons largely make up the students of the colleges of 
the Church, the more stately Review with its stronger claims to 
authoritative teaching for the Church. Its pages teemed with at- 
tacks on Evangelical Protestantism, ridicule of puritanism, and 
denunciation of che sects, as certain Christian denominations were 
contemptuously termed, on the one hand, and on the other with 
extreme views of churchly authority, the laudation of medizval 
Romanism, and /righdfu/ ceroriations of the picus Frederick for 
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foisting the 80th question into the catechism. All this, too, 
while these churchly views and the cultus of the 4th century were 
heralded to be wondrous revelations from Mercersburg, and a new 
and better philosophy and theology were declared to stream from 
that wondrous source. All this was clothed in sounding phrase, 
and obscured by a vague and obscure jargon imagined to be Car- 
lyleism, that made its utterances to appear unutterably profound 
because they were so muddy the bottom could not be seen. All 
such stuff was novel in Reformed households. A wondrous ado 
was made over this phenomenal -writing by its admirers, and of 
course it attracted the minds of curious and venturesome youths 
not confirmed in the Reformed faith. Dazzled by this bewilder- 
ing logic and resonant phraseology before their eyes, distracted 
by its novelties, dumbfounded by the assurance that all this was 
most uncontrovertably Reformed, there could be no difficulty in 
leading them bya little adroit manceuvering toward Rome, whither 
all this home literature had already turned their faces. These 
novelties, this jargon about churchly life, sacramental grace, and 
priestly powers were swiftly carried over the church, and in many 
parsonages found congenial souls. It was repeated in the cate- 
chetical class and reiterated on the Lord’s day inthe school. From 
under such training the sons of the church would make their en- 
trance into its colleges filled to repletion with the ideas that needed 
only development to enable them to find the perfect idea under 
the headship of the Pope. Yet all this was only preparatory— 
only the seeds of high churchism——only the germs of Romanism 
have been planted as yet. From under such training at home, 
and under the pastor the eager youth hastens to college—-to Mer- 
cersburg or Lancaster. Here the plant receives culture, the idea 
is developed. Asa bather in a Turkish bath proceeds from a 
warm one to that which is hot, so in like manner does our Fresh- 
man find himself in a hotter churchly atmosphere. Here the very 
air he breathes is redolent of Mercersburgism or Ritualism. All 
who have knowledge of college life know its pervasive spirit. How 
rapidly it is absorbed by the newcomer and how thoroughly it 
penetrates his being. So entirely and rapid was this absorption 
of the semi-Romish elements in the college life that some never 
need proceed further, but are able hence to pass into the Puseyite 
church, that more than half-way-house to Rome. Who is liable 
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for this college atmosphere that formerly and pernaps now, at Mer- 
cersburg and more recently at Lancaster, poisoned every suscep- 
tible mind that came under its influence? Those who have ob- 
served the power of leading minds and have seen the effect of ex- 
ample can well answer. But this for our purpose makes no matter ; 
it is enough to know that the very life that pervaded the college 
endowed by the Church was tainted with deadly elements delete- 
rious to a wholesome Reformed life. How many of those men- 
tioned, under the churchly and ritualistic forces at Franklin and— 
Marshall College, are now in the Episcopal or Romish Churches ? 
There is yet, however, a hotter bath. The son of the Reformed 
Protestant Church has yet a severer ordeal to pass _ be- 
‘fore his loyalty to his father’s God is assured. When he enters 
the church’s seminary he is in the vestibule of the Vatican. It is 
the testimony of the perverts themselves that the teaching received 
here by them taught the way to Rome. Whether the popish ele- 
mentsin the seminary life were more decided in character—whether 
the teaching was more clearly tending that way or whether it only 
marked the completion of the system or development, we do not 
know. .But sure it is that from them the way was walled on 
both sides, and to go forward must lead to Rome. Perhaps it was 
possible to stop—possible to retrace steps—but to follow out the 
doctrines and cultus taught and accepted to their logical results 
must precipitate them into the bosom of the harlot of the seven 
hills. Here they are already in view of the last stage of the down 
incline, and there is yet only the home-stretch to pass over and 
they are at the Pope’s feet. Too many, alas for the credit of the 
Reformed Church, have gone forward and are lost to her; too 
many still stand with their faces turned thitherward, too few have 
honestly and avowedly retraced their steps. Whether any direct 
agency of Puseyite or Romish emissary was had in the perversions 
from the Reformed Church to their respective folds we know not, 
but there was little need, for as Father Bowden well says, the per- 
versions were ‘‘the necessary consequences of such a line of con- 
duct’’ as had been adopted at Mercersburg and advocated in the 
periodicals of the Church. No one is to blame for these sad cases 
of fall (Romish priests and nuns may be kidnappers) but those who, 
were the originators and vaunted abettors of those novelties in 
theology so much at variance with Reformed doctrines, and who; 
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boasted Mercersburg Theology would mark an era in the history 
of the Church. It does mark an era—the era of the Hegira—the 
era of the flight to Rome. How could it be otherwise? No care- 
ful student of history, no wise collator of facts, had need be in the 
least astonished when time and again he read the sad news of the 
fall of the Church’s sons. Youths without confirmed opinions ; 
youths whose love for the Protestant Reformation was weakened ; 
youths whose sense of the ridiculous had been aroused by the de- 
tails of the weaknesses of Protestantism; youths whose minds were 
filled with awe-inspiring notions of the Church, priestly authority, 
sacramental grace, etc., etc. Pliant souls ready for the hands of 
men whom they had been taught to reverence and love. These _ 
would be enchanted by every approach, however distant, to the gor- 

geous millinery of the worship of Rome—would yield themselves — 
unresistingly to the sepose of an atmosphere saturated with the cer- 
tainty of salvation and the efficacy of good works and sacrifice. 
It required but little time and less thought for such youths to as- 
sure them that there was no proper room or home in the Reformed 
Church for such sew notions as they had been led to embrace, 
that they were foreign to its genius and spirit, and that their adop- 
tion into the beliet and practice of the Reformed Church would 
either destroy it as a distinct organization—its whole doctrinal 
structure—and be at variance with its innermost life, or would 
make an ecclesiastical hybrid or a caricature of an eviscerated 
papacy. There can be no denial that these novelties in the Re- 
formed Church, viz., sacramental grace in its high-Church views, 
the power of the priesthood, ritualistic worship and the supreme 
authority of the Church—the Church being the priesthood are 
doctrines fundamental to the entire Romish system—are its pillars 
and only of those who hold them in the Mercersburg sense, those 
are consistent who follow on to Rome. It is right then to lay the 
blame of the perversion not to the papists nor on Romish litera- 
ture, but on the teaching and teachers of the novelties that were 
scattered broadcast with great diligence over the Reformed Church 
and imbibed by the youth of our communion, together with their 
coadjutors in the Review and the Messenger. Whatever of this 
misleading was due to home culture and practice had originally 
gone forth from these centres of error and semi-popish folly. This 
will be the honest verdict of history. Whether designed or not— 
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whether rejoiced over or not, it is the work of the men who during 
these years were in charge of the college, the seminary, and the 
periodicals of the Church. Thisis history! How does it prom- 
ise in the direction of the future? Is the era of Hegira to Rome 
for the Reformed Church past? What does the Board of Visitors 
say? Neveraword. They, the sworn guardians of the Church’s 
doctrines and purity, have witnessed all this. It happened under 
their hands, but to this day they have never given the Church any 
reason for such unheard of phenomenon, They have never ac- 
counted to the Church how it came to pass that from a professedly 
Protestant college and seminary under their care, there were nur- 
tured perhaps a score of souls in the love and belief of Romish 
error, who have passed over to that Church to practice ‘‘an ac- 
cursed idolatry.’’ ‘They have never told the Church how it could 
be that under the teaching of honest and faithful men—men sworn 
to teach the doctrines of the Bible in the sense of the Heidelberg 
Catechism as historically and grammatically explained ; men who 
lovingly lament the dear old Reformed doctrines, who guarded their 
charges against all form of error and who directed their reading 
and study—so many erred from the faith and forsook the Church 
of their fathers. This would be unexampled in the face of all his- 
tory. This Board of Visitors is guilty—they stood by and saw 
novelties imported into the teaching of the seminary and forbid it 
not. 

They permitted the introduction of a cultus foreign to Re- 
formed practice; they heard contempt poured on Protestantism ; 
they heard apologies for Rome in silence, without rebuke, and for 
the results to the Church in the apostasy of its sons they are guilty 
before God and the Church. In their contempt of the Churches 
and their memberships, safe in their power, they have never con- 
descended to assure the Church that these evils are abated ; that 
the college and the seminary are no longer feeders for Rome ; 
that the professors have returned to the old paths. This would be 
security that the Hegira was ended. But be this as it may, what 
a sorrowful chapter this loss of souls makes in our history, due to 
the introduction, by bold men, of novelties alien to Protestantism 
and the faith of the Reformed Church. Were a physician, in the 
way of experiment, with nostrums of his own compounding and 
unknown to the-profession, to kill as many patients as there are 
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perverts to Rome from under the care of our professors, he would 
be liable for malpractice—an indictment for murder would lie 
against him. Is it a less crime for daring men, who are deluded 
with the efficacy of their quack nostrums in theology, to destroy 
the hopes of a Church, to break the hearts of parents, and to lead 
souls to ruin. Hush/ all this is dead past. ‘‘ Let the dead bury 
their dead’’ we are told. Certain it is, the mania for investiga- 
tion has not reached the Board of Trustees or the Synod of the 
United States. Or, if the sad story of the apostasy of the chil- 
dren of the covenant is known, if the secrets of the teaching they 
heard, the practices they were advised to, are written, they are not 
published, and the Church walks in darkness. Surely the great day 
of God Almighty will reveal wondrous strange things when the 
secrets of our college, seminary, professors, editors, and Board of 
Trustees is laid open to the light of eternity. But how is it zow? 
There is a lull in the transfer to Rome! No defection is recently 
published. Js the highway closed? Are the agencies abandoned ? 
We are not assured. The Board of Visitors has not deigned to 
inform us who are outside. We have no assurance that Lancaster 
is not still a dangerous ground for Protestant youth. We are not 
certified that the doctors there no longer enforce the primal doc- 
trinesofthe Romish Church. Solongas High Church ritualism, the 
grace of the sacraments, the authority of the Church, the power of 
the priest, virtually do away with the active presence of Christ in 
fits Church, as has been done, the highway still exists; is open 
and well kept up; open without toll to travelers Romeward. It 
is true a smart rap is occasionally given Rome these days, but it 
speaks more of love than aught else. Dr. Gerhart, in his sermon 
that purports to define the doctrines taught at present in the semi- 
nary, tells us that the Romish doctrine is not taught there as re- 
spects ‘‘the original source of salvation.’’ But this shows nothing, 
for neither is the Methodist or Presbyterian doctrine on this point 
taught there. The sermon is tenfold more decidedly anti-Calvin- 
istic than it is anti-Romish. If we understand the sermon, it 
would be far more difficult for a student trained in the belief of 
the doctrine taught in the seminary to accept the articles of the 
Synod of Dort or the Westminster Confession of faith, than it 
would the creed of Pope Pius. If we get the idea correctly, these 
stern Caivinistic creeds utterly block the way from Lancaster to 
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either the Reformed Dutch or the Presbyterian Churches. We 
cannot be mistaken when we infer from the labored attempt to 
refute Calvinism, that there is a closer relationship for Lancaster 
and Rome than there is for Lancaster and Geneva. It is possible 
that the hue and cry over the wondrous grace and beauty of the 
Mercersburg system, under which Rome reaped so generous a 
harvest from seed sown at Lancaster, is sensibly hushed, but this 
may only indicate the wisdom that is born of experience. It may 
be prudent in this way to lull the awakened suspicion of the 
Churches to sleep. And how about that chapel at Lancaster? 
Tales of its adornment, that remind one of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights 
Entertainment,’’ reach us in the courts of the Gentiles. Is the 
cultus there adopted Reformed or Romish? How of its millinery, 
crosses, etc., do they indicate the simplicity of Heidelberg 
or the gorgeousness of Rome. With all the light we 
now have, with our experience from the past, without existing as- 
surance, we ask our brethren, is it safe for us to send our sons to 
Lancaster? With this Highway from them to the seven-hilled 
city is there not danger of their wandering thither? What Ger- 
man Evangelical Protestant would send a son to Halle? Who 
should be blamed if, being warned, the danger was risked ? Those 
who dare the peril for their children. We repeat it, can institu- 
tions that have crushed the fondest hopes of Protestant and Re- 
formed parents in the manner that Lancaster has, command the 
confidence of parents who are alive to the faith of their children ? 
We do know that a highway was builded there on which were sent 
numbers of the sons of the Church direct to the Episcopal and 
Romish Churches—both Churches that disown the Reformed 
Church. But we do not know that the Highway is removed. We 
do not know that there is any change in the atmosphere that per- 
vades that plan. May God in his sovereignty deliver our Church 
from the toils in which it is held, and may no more of her chil- 
dren be immolated to the Moloch of Rome. E. M. R. 





‘«'To how many people did your pastor preach last Sabbath ? ”’ 
asked an emulating Christian of his neighbor. ‘‘ Well, I should 
say about six.’’ ‘‘ Six! What do you mean ? What went wrong ?”’ 
‘¢Q, nothing went wrong but the sermon: it went over the heads 
of nearly all, though I think about a half dozen caught some of it.”’ 
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HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





Second Division—1%757 to 1792. 





By A. S. Z. 





i ( Continued.) 

Tue peculiar church life of this period is traceable to certain 
causes and movements, not only of an internal but also of an ex- 
ternal character in their relation to the Church. A correct esti- 
mate of the period requires the aid of collateral history, no less 
than of operations within the Church. If therefore the narrative 
should occasionally branch out into contemporaneous history, the 
slight digression here as elsewhere will be regarded as ina manner 
demanded by the peculiar nature of the subject. 

At the outset, we are confronted by an event which seems to 
cast a gloom over the man who proved himself the brightest or- 
nament in the early history of the Church in America. Accord- 
ing to the original requirement, the American Church transmitted 
the Coetal proceedings to the mother Church in Europe. Coetus 
annually appointed one of its number to forward the acts to the 
Synods of Holland ; the choice had thus far always fallen upon 
Schlatter. In transmitting the reports, he had appended such ex- 
planations as seemed necessary to complement the formal state- 
ments and had accompanied them with such reflections as the na- 
ture of his position rendered valuable. Now, however, complaints 
arose that he had transcended his powers. After his return from 
Europe he had been authorized, as previously, to exercise a kind of 
general superintendence over the scattered churches and had vir- 
tully been elected to this post by Coetus. During his connection 
with the charity schools, he had also made, upon the request of 
Coetus, his accustomed missionary tours, and had established 
some congregations. His connection with the Synods in Holland, 
as well as his knowledge of the Church in this country, should 
under ordinary circumstances have made it eminently proper for 
him to add such minor details which could not well be expressed 
in the formal proceedings, but which were nevertheless desirable 
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for a proper understanding of the state of affairs. Notwithstand- 
ing the distinguished services of Schlatter, his enemies in Coetus 
and throughout the Church complained to the Churches in Hol- 
land and induced Coetus to transmit a document exceedingly 
harsh in tone.* 

It is quite evident that enemies had arisen who strove to limit 
Schlatter’s influence, and to bring discredit upon his work. We 
must infer, as the records unmistakably show, that a spirit of dis- 
content, if not a certain jealousy, exisited among the members of 
Coetus. With the accumulated evidence relating to the subject it 
is difficult at this distance of time to avoid the conclusion that 
unanimity of purpose and subordination of private to public interest 
would have led the fathers to place a more charitable construction 
upon the labors of one of the best and ablest of their number, and 
to overlook what was at most merely a formal mistake. An im- 
partial examination must, it is believed, convince any right-think- 
ing individual that Schlatter did precisely what any other man 
similarly situated would not only have done, but would have been 
expected to do. 

At the same time it is also true that influences were at work to 
render him unpopular with the Germans and obnoxious to some 
members of Coetus. Independent in his views and respected for 
his talents, he gradually came to enjoy the favor of those in posi- 
tions of trust in the State, and was appointed by the government 
to different civil offices. In the controversy on the Quaker policy 
of peace, to which the Germans were generally attached, he in- 





*The letter of Coetus to the fathers in Holland says: ‘‘ We understand from your letters 
that to our Coetal proceedings of the former year, the Rev. Schlatter added a letter contain- 
ing many ditferent things of which there was no mention in the proceedings themselves. 
This appears to be not unlike fraud. And what is not contained in the proceedings cannot 
be placed toour account. Let Mr. Schlatter be responsible for that himself; whom, could it | 
have been with the permission of the venerable fathers, we would have preferred as being our 
amanuensis to his being the Superintendent. Indeed, the powers of action imparted to him by 
us, we had circumscribed to such restricted limits that he might do nothing whatever without 
our knowledge. Neither was compulsion needed, nor many persuasions to induce him to un- 
dertake the office. Rather on the other hand we observed him to be inclined to it. Nay, of 
his own accord, he presented himself. Not unwillingly he undertook it; knowing that the 
burthen of theschools would not be too great forhim. Thus we assented to Mr. Schlatter’s 
wishes for the sake of preserving friendship; but even now, respecting Mr. Schlatter, again dis- 
missed, we not only submit ourselves to your wishes with all due obedience, but also ask 
pardon for the sin committed in receiving Mr. Schlatter again contrary to your wishes, and we 
grieve that at least some among us, from their too greatlove of Mr. Schlatter, were not suf- ~ 
ficiently cautious, and suffered him to abuse their candor and integrity. 
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clined to the side of the governor of the province, or to the party 

in power, and thereby incurred the bitter hatred of the German 

population. The journalist Saurs, whose word was law among 
the Germans, brought his powerful and incisive pen to bear 
against Schlatter, and, through the extensive circulation of his 
paper, influenced the popular mind to rash conclusions. Mr.- 
Schlatter’s well-meant connection with the charity schools, brief 
though it was, was also totally misunderstood by the people, and 
through the untiring endeavors of wicked and designing men, 

produced for him many enemies. Viewed fromevery direction and 

in the light of accumulated evidence, it appears that the elements 
not only of discontent, but of studied and revengeful malice, 

needed but the aid of a plausible occasion to attempt to ruin the 
reputation of a wise and good man in the estimation of an unthink- 
ing and illiterate public.* 

The unjust assault upon Mr. Schlatter alienated him in a 
manner from the cause of education and religion which he had 
labored to promote. The hostile attitude of Coetus necessarily 
excluded him from a wide sphere of Christian usefulness in the 
Reformed Church. From this time forward for a fourth of a 
century he lived in comparative quiet and retirement. The un- 
fortunate combination of evils brought to an abrupt termination 
his former untiring activity, his powerful, energetic voice in the 
councils of the Church, and his varied aud extensive labors in the 
thickest of the conflict. Whether his seclusion was upon the 
whole beneficial or injurious to the Church must perhaps ever re- 
main problematical, but succeeding events clearly show that the 
tact and ability of a Schlatter were much needed to control un- 
erringly the destinies of the Church. + 





*Rev. H. Harbaugh, D.D.,in a skillful defence of the course of Schlatter, uses the following 
pungent language: ‘‘Without just cause, we believe, but yet really, his name had become 
unsavory with a large portion of the German people through the country. The fierce dema- 
gogic radical grandiloqence of Saurs,and such like caterers for that ignorance and popular pre- 
judice of which there is too much in all ages and in all communities, had wrought up the many 
into the beliefthat he was a secret agent of the government to prepare the way for their ene 
slavement......... With such like notions and fears did Saurs inflate the Germans, so 
far as his influence reached ; and we need only observe the successful business carried on in 
one of our modern political campaigns with this kind of capital, to be convinced that it must 
have done effectual execution at that early day.”"—The Fathers of the Reformed Church. 

tIt needs but a review of the eventful period from 1746 to 1759 to assure us that during that 
time he nobly and heroically kept a pass, stemmed opposition, contended with enemies subtle 
and bold, and made himselfin many ways a sacrifice to the ignorance, the schemes and the wrath 


Ped 
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Difficulties of an external character also impeded the progress 
of the Church. The people of that time were compelled to labor 
earnestly and unceasingly in order to gain a livelihood and ad- 
vance their material interests. They experienced with full force 
the losses, burdens and difficulties incident to a young and rising 
nation. The finances of the country were disordered, the reward 
of labor poorly recompensed and the necessity of toil universal. 
Naturally this state of society exerted an adverse influence upon 
the fortunes of the Church. The country was also just passing 
through the calamities of the French and Indian war, and was 
experiencing more than the usual degree of depression and em- 
barrassment. ‘True to their sense of duty, our German fathers 
also entered the military ranks, and many of the ministers served 
in the capacity of chaplains. In their public religious devotions 
they were often harassed, especially on the frontier, by the con- 
tinual encroachments of the Indians, and cheerfully exposed 
themselves to many privations for the sake of gospel privileges. 
At that time men not infrequently worshiped God with their 
arms at their side and prepared to encounter a savage foe ready 
to rush stealthily npon the unsuspecting. These circumstances 
combined to render the progress of the Church extremely 
difficult. 

Then came the period of the Revolutionary struggle. In that 
trying conflict the united energies of the nation were called into 
action. Believing in the justness of the American cause, our 
forefathers of the Reformed faith could nevertheless only with 
difficulty overcome their conscientious scruples concerning the pro- 
priety of Christians engaging in war, and at first stood aloof from 
any participation in the conflict. They were, moreover, a retired 
people, preferring the quiet of agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits and enjoying the fullness of freedom in their rich fields, 
luxuriant groves and fragrant meadows. In the language of 
Dr. H. Harbaugh: ‘Isolated toa great extent from others by lan- 
guage, social habits, religion and even the character of their secu- 
lar pursuits, they dwelt in the fertile and friendly valleys of Penn- — 


of men. We need not much wonder that, weary and exhausted, he should leave the rest of 
the more public work necessary to full victory. to others, who, because they were less promi 
nent in the fierce contention of the first onset, could carry on the work with less prejudice 
against themselves; whilst his not appearing among the successful contenders, would only 
cause opposition the more easily to yield.—Harbaugh’s Life of Schlatter. 
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sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland-and Virginia, ambitious only for 
the quiet ways of peace and love.’’ Nevertheless they gradually 
ovecame their scruples and in the darkest hour of the strug gle 
yielded powerful aid in the service of right and freedom. A 
considerable number of ministers, as Weyberg, Gobrecht, Wack 
and Helfenstein, served in the capacity of officers or ministered 
to the German troops as chaplains, thus performing an important 
service in this direction. 

The war of Independence naturally diverted the attention o 
men from the Church and divine things, and produced a spirit o 
indifference and worldliness. In many localities society was left in 
a fearfully shattered condition, and could only with difficulty and 
with the lapse of time, regain anything like proper form and 
stability. Christians of every name labored under severe embar- 
rassments, and the larger denominations, no less than the smaller, 
suffered a rapid decline. The morals of the people deteriorated 
with fearful’ rapidity, and vital Christianity became almost a thing 
of the past. The youth were hurried from the purity of home in- 
fluence to the dangerous associations of the camp; churches were 
destroyed or appropriated for military purposes; pastors were 
driven away and general lawlessness prevailed. From these, as 
well as other causes, the process of reconstruction was doubly 
difficult in the Reformed Church. 

In view of the paternal care exercised by the Synods of Holland 
and the aid furnished by them, the fathers in Europe regarded the 
Church in America only a branch of the mother organization. 
Dependent upon the foreign body for the ratification of its own 
acts, and subject to its decision in numerous details, it could 
scarcely be said to enjoy a distinct existence. It had been pro- 
vided that candidates for the ministry must be ordained by the 
mother Church, or at least by some denomination the validity of 
whose ordination acts the fathers were pleased to accept. In the 
absence of any power in the Reformed Church of this country to 
ordain to the ministry, as the trans-Atlantic Church insisted, this 
service was generally performed by the Presbyterians, or, on a few 
occasions, by one of the sects. Evidently the Church was thereby 
impeded in her progress. The expense of educating men in 
Europe was great, and, moreover, the education furnished there 
was not precisely the kind needed here. The plan, indeed, pre- 
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vented the hasty introduction of men improperly qualified for the 
sacred office, but it also closed the doors against many who were 
capacitated for ministerial service. As a matter of fact, the num- 
ber of accessions to the ministry from abroad was small; and as 
the decrease in the ranks could not legally, or only with difficulty, 
be filled by home material, the prospect in this particular was _ 
anything but encouraging. 


eee 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 





THIRD QUARTER. 





Lesson I. October x. Stephen's Defence. Acts 7: I-19. 


The Lessons for this Quarter resume the history of the Christian 
Church during the period immediately following the ascension of 
Jesus, and the first great outpouring of the Holy Ghost. It will 
be found still a history of successive trials and triumphs. The 
Gospel, sent as a message of peace, is made an occasion of dissen- 
sion and strife. ‘Those appointed to bear its message of salvation, 
instead of being welcomed by those to whom the salvation is 
offered, and who most needed it, are opposed, persecuted and put 
to death. But they do not toil or suffer in vain. 7 

At the close of the last Lesson in Acts (June 18) we found Sre- 
phen (one of the seven deacons chosen) arraigned before the high- 
est church court of the Jews, the Sanhedrim, upon a charge of 
what they called J/asphemy. This was a terrible accusation. It 
was made in this hard way for two purposes: first, to excite the 
court and the people against Stephen. The worse the crime charged 
against him, the easier to inflame the anger of his judges. It has 
been a common trick of such people to manufacture such accusa- 
tions against those whom they wished to injure. The Romish 
priests, especially the Inquisition, have often taken this method of 
gratifying their spite against Christians, who would not accept the 
false doctrines, or consent tothe idolatrous practices of their church. 
And it has sometimes been done by persons who do not like to 
be called Romish in their views and ways. But, secondly, this 
severe charge was brought to frighten Stephen and his fellow dis- 
ciples. Satan comes like a roaring lion. 
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But Stephen was not dismayed. Like Daniel he wasin a lion’s 
den, and the Lord who protected Daniel supported Stephen. So 
when those in the council gazed upon him as he stood there con- 
fronting his malicious judges and the false witnesses hired against 
him, instead of seeing a countenance pale and cast down with ter- 
ror, ‘‘his face seemed like the face of an angel,’’ calm, bright, 
and unabashed. For Stephen was conscious of innocence, and 
felt Jesus near. 

The sight of such a face at such a time confounded most of the 
judges in their seats. They were dumb with amazement, and kept 
looking on speechless. The crafty high-priest saw the effect and 
became alarmed lest his victim might escape. He must try to 
change the current of feeling which seemed to be setting in Ste- 
phen’s favor. And here the present Lesson begins. 

Verse 1. The question was full of cunning. He wished to get 
those around him to think and feel that Stephen was guilty of a 
dreadful crime, and then get him to make some statement which 
might be perverted into an excuse for condemning him. 

Verse 2-19 contains part of Stephen’s defence. For he was 
enabled to defend himself, and to do it most ably. As Jesus 
had promised, the Spirit taught and helped him to speak. Now 
mark the force of his defence. 

He began by courteously addressing them as ‘‘ Brethren and 
. Fathers,’’ even though they were false and cruel, seeking his hurt. 
His plan of defence suited the accusation. The burden of the 
accusation was that by preaching Jesus and His Gospel, by calling 
the people to repentance and faith in Jesus, he was oposing Moses, 
yea, reviling Moses. But to do this was, they said, to oppose and 
revile God, who had raised up Moses, and instituted the religion 
of Moses, and thus the temple and its worship. To do this they 
declared was blasphemy. 

Now if Stephen could show that what he had done was not 
against the law and doctrine of God as given through Moses and 
the prophets, but in full harmony with the will of God as revealed 
in the law and the prophets ; if he could show that the Jesus whom 
he preached was the promised Messiah, and that the Gospel was 
the fulfillment of the law, he would clearly prove his innocence of 
the crime charged upon him. 

This is what Stephen does in his defence. And he does it by 
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briefly reciting the dealings of God with the Jewish patriarchs 
and His declared purpose in those dealings. | 

Verses 28. God called Abraham and made a covenant with 
him, that in his seed all the nations of the earth might be blessed. 
And all God’s dealings with Abraham and his family were de- 
signed to further the cause of redemption. 

Verses 9-19. The same divine plan and purpose are seen in the 
history and trials of Jacob and his descendants, in their sojourn in 
Egypt, and what befel them there. All served to prove that those 
things were but a means to an end; and that the end in view was 
that promised to our first parents in Eden after the fall, and set 
forth in the covenant of God with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

The special facts mentioned are all interesting and important, 
and serve to remind us of the way in which God wrought out His 
purpose. In going over them with the class the teacher should let 
the scholars read some of the paragraphs in Genesis, where they 
are more fully recorded. 

On the whole Lesson note : 

1. Stephen’s familiarity with the Scriptures is an example for us. 

2. A right understanding of the Old Testament helps us better 
to understand the New Testament. | 

3. The Scriptures supply the best means of defending our faith 
against the attacks of foes. 

4. The Old and New Testaments are one and the same Gospel. 


Lesson II. October 8. Stephen's Defense continued. Acts 7: 35-50. 


Passing over what Stephen said in verses 20-34, about the call 
and earlier history of Moses, this Lesson begins with the rejection 
of Moses by the Israelites. 

Verses 35-go. Stephen reminds the council of the treatment 
which Moses received, in order to show them the danger they 
were in of treating Jesus in the same bad way. His object is to 
set up a comparison between the conduct of the ancient Israelites 
and that of the Jews in his day. God had raised up and sent 
Moses to deliver the people from the bondage of Egypt and lead 
them into the earthly Canaan. And yet they ‘‘ve/used,’’ that is, 
rejected Moses, and several times threatened to kill him, and 
would have killed him had not God rescued him. This they did, 
too, even after God had wrought many great miracles by Moses’ 
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hands. In like manner God had sent Jesus to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, and in a far higher sense, but the Jews had rejected Him 
and really put Him to death. And now, even aiter God had 
raised Him up from the dead and given this additional proof of 
His Messiaship, the rulers were still opposing Him and His work, 
and bringing upon themselves increased guilt. 

But notwithstanding the opposition of the people to Moses, 
God carried on the work, and so He would do in regard to Jesus 
and His cause. Under Moses and his successor Joshua, (that is 
Jesus) the tabernacle was built, and the people were led into Ca- 
naan. Then, afterwards, under David and Solomon, the temple 
was erected. So God would do in regard to His Son Jesus. For 
the ancient tabernacle and temple, together with the church in 
the wilderness, and that afterwards established in Canaan, were 
but figures and symbols of that better tabernacle, temple and 
church which Jesus should gather and establish, and lead to the 
heavenly Canaan. Jesus was “‘ that prophet’’ whom Moses fore- 
told would be raised up by God in his stead. Hence to preach 
Jesus and His grace was not to oppose Moses and the temple, but 
rather to proclaim the fulfillment of all that was foretold and fore- 
shadowed by both. ! 

Under this general view of the case, therefore, the teacher can 
easily explain and apply the details set ‘forth in the several verses 
of the sermon. From the whole lesson thus viewed, learn, 

1. ‘‘ That God often honors those whom men despise. 2. That 
the Loid Jesus was with His people in the Old Testament times. 
3. That in all ages the worst foes of God and His cause have been 
found among those professing to be His people, and holding high 
offices in His visible Church. 4. That there is great danger of 
magnifying outward religious forms and ordinances which are 
meant only for temporary use, above grace and truth, and even 
above God Himself. 


Lesson III. October 15. Stephen's Martyrdom. Acts 7 : 51-60. 


As Stephen proceeded with his speech the force of the truths he 
stated, and the strength of heart imparted by the Holy Spirit, em- 
boldened him to apply all directly to his audience. He turns 
their own national history against them ; for that history, which 
should have warned them of their danger and led them to repent- 
ance was repeating itself in their conduct. 
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Verse 51. Stiffnecked; as a stubborn ox refusing to bend its neck 
to the yoke, so they refused to hear the voice or obey the authority 
of God. Instead of being willing to accept salvation by peni- 
tent faith in Jesus Christ, that is salvation by grace provided by 
God, they were bent on taking their own way forit. This is what 
many do now, both in and out of the visible Church. Uncircum- 
cised tn heart; though outwardly circumcised, and so nominal 
Israelites, they were inwardly impenitent, unconverted, and so not 
true Israelites. Circumcision was spiritually significant of purity of 
heart. Jews, like those in the council, however, thought the out- 
ward ceremony secured everything. Under the Gospel, Baptism 
has taken the place of circumcision. And now many, by teaching 
baptismal regeneration, pervert this sacrament as the Jews did 
theirs. (See Rom. 2: 28, 29; 4: 10,12). Resistthe Holy Ghost. 
Whoever opposed the word and will of God resists the Spirit. 

Verses 52,53. Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel were 
bitterly opposed and persecuted. So the rulers and people of the 
Jews persecuted and slew Jesus, and were seeking to slay His dis- 
ciples. Who have received, &c. See Hebrews 2: 1-3. 

Verse 54. Stephen’s earnest words so enraged the high-priest 
and the council that they could no longer contain themselves. 
They gnashed on him with their teeth. They could not answer him. 
The worst of the case was that what he said was true. Nothing’ 
cuts into the quick of sinners like the word of the truth. 

Verses 55,56. The rage of the court was calculated to alarm 
Stephen. But the Lord helped him. Nothing so cheers and 
strengthens the hearts of persecuted saints as a vision of Jesus in 
His glory. The testimony of Stephen should have made a deep 
impression on the court. By it Jesus was calling them to repent- 
ance. . But— 

Verses 57, 58 —They only gave way to greater passion, and tried 
to drown Stephen’s voice by noisy outcry. The fact is the high- 
priest and his associates were determined to put Stephen to-death, 
and merely wanted someexcuse. They ran upon him, like a mob, 
leaving their seats and the council chamber, and violently drove 
him out of the city. They forgot all order and propriety, even 
though they held high and solemn offices in the Jewish church. 
Sacerdotal high-churchism and infidel mobism have very much the 
same cruel spirit. 
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Verses 59,60. Mark the calm, meek, forgiving spirit of the 
martyr in contrast with that of his murderers. e// asleep on his 
stony bed as sweetly as though it were a bed of down; for Jesus 
was with him. ‘‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints,’? no matter where or how they die. 

Learn from the wholelesson: 1, that we should be frank and 
fearless in rebuking sin. 2, that people may be outward members 
of thechurch, and yet destitute of true piety, have bad hearts. 
3, that God may cheer his people in their sorest trials by assur- 
ances of heavenly glory. 4, that those who die in the Lord are 
blessed though they should be stoned to death. 


Lesson IV. October 22. Simon the Sorcerer. Acts 8: 9-25. 


Stephen’s martyrdom was but the beginning of a bitter persecu- 
tion of Christians by the Jews, incited bytheir priests. The smell 
of blood inflamed their passions. To escape their foes, the dis- 
ciples scattered about in every direction. This seemed as though 
it must utterly break up the Church. But the exalted Head in 
heaven overruled the dispersion for good. He has often done so 
since. The Christian Church was planted in this country in the 
same way by the Puritans in New England, and by our Reformed 
fathers in Pennsylvania. We are writing these lines where this 
was done 150 yearsago. Among those thus driven from Jerusalem 
was Philip the deacon (Acts6: 5.) He went to Samaria, north 
from Jerusalem, and preached Christ there. No persecution could 
keep the true followers of Jesus from doing their duty. The Lord 
blessed Philip’s preaching, so that many were converted by the 
Spirit through it to Christ. But here a new hindrance came in the 
way, as the lesson teaches. 

Verses Q-11. Used sorcery, performed various sleight-of-hand 
tricks, deceived the people by doing what seemed to be super- 
natural works, like the Egyptian sorcerers in Moses’ day. Be- 
witched, as serpents do birds, so that the people thought he had 
divine power. Simon was a bad man and a false teacher, as such 
persons generally are. So he misled as well as deceived. 

Verses 12,13. The Gospel preached by Philip wrought a 
blessed change; it proved a power of God to salvation far greater 
than Simon’s power. Philip preached first; then the people be- 
lieved, and then only were they baptized. Mark well this method 
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of grace. It was the same as on the day of Pentecost. Even 
Simon was somewhat affected, but not truly, as afterward appeared. 
He seems to have been chiefly impressed by Philip’s miracles, for 
he saw they were real, and not like his magician tricks. 

Verses 14-17. The news of the good work in Samaria reached 
Jerusalem, and caused great joy. Christians love to hear of the 
spread of the Gospel and the salvation of sinners. Sent Peter 
and John to learn more fully about the work, to help Philip, 
and confirm what he had done. That they might receive the Holy 
Ghost in the special, miraculous form in which He was bestowed 
upon the primitive Church. 4s yet, &c., though they had been 
baptized. , . 

Verses 19-23. Simon was a thorough ritualist, and supposed. 
that outward forms could do everything. He sought to make 
merchandise of grace. JVetther lot nor part— though he 
had been baptized; and zz the gall of bitterness, that is 
in your very heart you are full of the spirit of the old serpent, 
Satan. The poison of serpents was thought by the ancients to be: 
in their gall (Lange.) Jn the bond of iniquity, totally enslaved by 
sin. How dreadful a sentence to pass on one who had been bap- 
tized! Who would trust in mere outward baptism after such a 
declaration? And yet even Simon may be saved if he will cease: 
relying on outward ordinances; as of themselves saving, and truly: 
repent (verse 26.) 

Verse 24. Simon was stricken with fear. It is not said, how- 
ever, that he truly repented and was saved. 

Verse 25. The Apostles show that their first great work was to. 
preach the Gospel ; and they did it, faithfulin spite of persecuting, 
foes. 


Lesson V, Oct. 29. Philip and the Ethiopian. Acts 8 : 26-go. 


A Church having been gathered and established in Samaria, as 
related in the last lesson, Philip the Evangelist, (as he is com- 
monly called,) that is the Gospel preacher, was sent on another 
errand of grace. It would doubtless have been pleasant for him 
to remain among the happy converts to the Lord and share their 
joy. But the Master had other work for him to do, and he was 
ready to do it. 

Verse 26. Philip may have been praying at the time, and seek- 
ing special counsel of the Lord as to what he should do. The 
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angel, &c. There must have been something of great importance 
that an angel was sent to Philip in this way. But would it not 
surprise and perplex Philip that he was commanded to leave a 
populous town and go to a desert place? The Lord often leads 
by ways which seem strange, but his servants know that He ever 
leads aright. 

Verses 28, 29. Mark the prompt obedience; no doubting, no 
questions. At once ‘‘he arose and went.’’ As Gaza was about 
60 miles southwest from Jerusalem, Philip, then in Samaria, must 
have had at least 100 miles to go. But the distance was no 
hindrance. Behold a man, &c. Only one. And had the evan- 
gelist been sent all that way for only one persone Yes; for He 
who uttered the parable of the Jost sheep had sent him. Of great 
authority. This is mentioned as a single fact descriptive of the 
man, or as showing that even those holding high worldly posi- 
tions may be pious (like Joseph in Egypt), or as a remarkable 
illustration of the power of grace reaching even to an Ethiopian. 
But the grace of God did not seek him because he was a great 
man; it was because he was a sinner needing and earnestly desir- 
ing salvation. L7¢hiopia, south of Egypt, now called Nubia. He 
had been zo Jerusalem to worship, probably as a proselyte from 
heathenism to the Jewish religion. This proves that he was an 
earnestly devout man, more so than many in Jerusalem who had 
better advantages. So there are now heathen in Africa whose 
piety puts to shame the impiety of thousands living in our Chris- 
tian country. Sztting in his chariot—read Isaiah the Prophet. He 
took the Bible with him as his best companion by the way. He 
read and studied it as he traveled on. Mark well the example. 
In that age they had only written books of parchment or papyrus 
rolls; and they were dear. The word of the Lord must have been 
precious to him. Do you love it; esteem it above worldly wealth 
and honor? And why did he read just this part of the Bible ? 
Because: (1) being an earnest inquirer after salvation the Spirit 
of the Lord directed him to it; and, (2) it was best suited to the 
state of his mind. There is no book like the Bible for troubled 
souls. Although this Ethiopian had been to Jerusalem, and taken 
part in the temple worship, none of its outward ceremonies had 
given true peace to his soul. And yet it was well that he had 
gone there, for amidst all the degeneracy of its religion, he had 
there found the Scriptures. 
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Verses 29, 70. Philip now learns why he had been called to 
this desert place. He was walking, and might not have ventured 
to go and speak to a stranger whose chariot showed that he was a 
man of some high position. For all Philip knew the man might 
have been a bitter foe to the Gospel. Understandest thou. It is 
one thing to read the Bible, another to understand it. God has 
given his word to be understood. ‘‘It giveth understanding to 
the simple.’’ He speaks to man asarational being. His Word 
must be understood to profit us. God helps those to understand 
it, who read it with a sincere desire to learn. 

Verses 31,33. Note the man’s humility. The first step to 
heavenly wisdom is a humble sense of our ignorance, and need 
of divine help. The meek, sincere soul is ever anxious and will- 
ing to be taught. Though Philip was a stranger and evidently a 
plain, common man, the anxious, burdened Ethiopian prince asked 
him for instruction. Jesus says to you, learn of me. Are you 
willing? 

Verses 34, 35. The place where the man was reading furnished 
Philip with the best text for preaching salvation by faith in Christ 
as the atoning Lamb of God. Zhe atoning death of Christ ts the 
central, fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. In denying this the 
Lancaster theological school has fallen into a most serious error, 
To preach Jesus according to the Gospel, is to set Him forth as 
having died for the ungodly, as procuring salvation for sinners by 
His propitiatory death, suffered in our stead (that is vicariously). 
Some may sneer at this doctrine. But Philip here taught it as all 
the Apostles do, and this Ethopian like all awakened sinners, re- 
' joiced to hear it. : 

Verses 36,38. After preaching the Gospel to the man, Philip 
would doubtless admonish him to repent and believe in Jesus, and 
then he would urge the importance of his being baptized, both as 
a sign and aseal of the grace of God to him, and as a formal 
avowal and pledge on his part of his true acceptance of that grace, 
or of his willingness to declare himself a disciple of Jesus. What 
doth hinder, &c. Though he had probably heard Jesus and His 
disciples denounced in Jerusalem, he was willing to take up the 
‘cross. Here is water, a small stream in the desert, but with water 
enough for the purpose. It is not the quantity of water which 
makes Baptism valid, just as it does not require each communicant 
to take a large amount of bread at the Lord’s supper, in order to 
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observe it properly. Verse 38. Before Philip would baptize the 
man, he required him to answer a solemn, searching question. 
Believe with all the heart, not merely give mental assent, not sub- 
mit to baptism as a mere formal rite. Unless he did this all would 
not avail. Baptism is not a means of procuring or imparting sal- 
vation, but of confirming the penitent believer in his salvation. 
Note the man’s simple, fervent, unconditional answer. Though 
the chief priest and his council rejected Christ, the Ethiopian em- 
braced Him. Philip found a small congregation in the desert, 
but was richly rewarded for preaching toit. The Ethiopian found 
in the desert what he had vainly sought among the ceremonials of 
the Jerusalem temple. 

Verses 39, 40. Both went down into to the water and came up 
out of tt. If that phrase meant immersion then doth must have 
gone under the water. A person may go down into a river and ~ 
come up out of it without being zmmersed in it. The Ethiopian 
went on his way rejoicing. Well he might. He had found the 
pearl of great price; light had shone into his darkness; Jesus had 
become his companion; he could take back to his Ethiopian home 
a title to higher honors and greater wealth than he ever held be- 
fore. Philip, too, doubtless went on his way rejoicing at the 
wondrous power of the grace of the Lord Jesus. Led by the 
Spirit, he could, with greater confidence than ever before, preach 
that Gospel which had now proven its power not only in Samaria, 
but in the desert also. 
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A CENTENNIAL RETROSPECT AND DUTY OF THE 
FUTURE. 





(CONCLUDED FROM SEPTEMBER. ) 





LIl. The Future of the American People among the Nations of the 
Ltarth, and the Duty Incumbent upon each Individual as a 
Part of the General Whole with reference to this Future. 


Under this head of our article, the relation of 1 Chron. 28: 8 to 
the article as a whole will appear. The passage of Scripture was 
uttered by David at the close of his brilliant and successful reign, 
to the assembled multitudes, in the presence of Solomon about to 
be declared king, and to whom a charge is given in the ninthand 
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tenth verses. What a spectacle! A ruler having a people so near 
his heart as to address them in such language! Oh for magis- 
trates throughout our land, who, when making proclamation in the 
land to the people thereof, calling upon them to remember God 
and return thanks to Him as the Giver of all good ; for magistrates 
who would do so not in hypocrisy or because customary, but in sin- 
cerity and in truth as David in the case before us. The great 
need of this land, and of every other, is Christian leaders and a 
Christian people. The address of David, as recorded in this 28th 
chapter of 1 Chron., constitutes the close of his active career, and 
is the counsel of a good and wise sovereign to his people with ref- 
erence to their future. It is therefore peculiarly fitting for us, in- 
asmuch as we too stand at the close of the old and are just enter- 
ing upon the new—a new century of our existence. Weas a peo- 
ple with reference to what has been said of the hand of God in 
our history, and of our national progress, may bear favorable com- 
parison with the kingdom of David. We have just reason for joy, 
and may, nay should, inscribe as the watchword upon the one- 
hundredth mile-stone along the highway of American liberty, that 
all throughout the length and breadth of our land may see, read 
and‘profit by it, these words of David, ‘‘ Now therefore in the 
sight of all Israel,’’ etc. 

As to the future, we would not raise the vail. To us it is not 
given soto do. He to whom are known all things from the be- 
ginning, and who holds the nations in his hands, He alone 
knows what the future will be. 

Reasoning from the past we may suppose, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, a century as far in advance materially, intellectu- 
ally and morally, or farther still in advance of the century. just 
concluded, as the last was in advance of the century before 77, 
We imagine to ourselves a future teeming with developments, 
ready to come to the birth. Raising the vail we seem to see in the 
glass held before us—new mines explored in the scientific, the 
literary, and the moral world. A Hugh Miller, an Agassiz, have 
passed away; we peer into the future to behold their successors. 
Shall those taking up their mantles come from among America’s 
sons? A Tyndal, a Huxley, a Spencer, a Darwin—we hope the 
future will show to have been the last exponents of an irreverent, 
proto-plastic, false-evolutionary, anti-biblical hypothesis. God 
forbid, at least, that similar exponents, who may arise in the 
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future, should be cradled and reared in this American land! God 
shield us from such future disgrace! | 

With the advance of thought we look for a. still higher, more 
ennobling, more purely Christian literature. The Bible, the Word 
of God, zs and must be regarded as the basis of all true and 
profitable literature. To accept of any other standard, as for ex- 
ample—science—will necessarily involve a literary retrograde in 
stead of progress. ‘Truth is progressive ; falsehood is aggressive. 
The Bible is the true basis; science is the false. Between false- 
hood and truth a conflict arises. Between the Bible itself and 
science itself there is no conflict. _Worldly-wise men would raise 
science to the throne and dethrone the Bible. Hence their cry of 
conflict between science and the Bible. Science, uncorrupted by 
man, bows to the Bible; reason yields to faith, no matter how 
loudly a Christless Draper may proclaim to the contrary. This 
truth, an axiom—so self-evident is it to the honest Christian 
mind—we hope the future may universally hold and declare. 

We trust, too, that the future will show this American people 
to have consigned the writings of a Strauss and of a Renan, with 
the authors themselves, to utter oblivion, and that thus the per- 
nicious influences of such immoral, unchristian sheets as ‘‘ The 
Boston Investigator’? may cease to infect and rankle in the 
American heart. 

What we have said thus far of the future of the American people 
is for the most part supposition, but so much we may with certainty 
predict, that if we would preserve our dearly-bought and cher- 
ished liberties; if we would continue to occupy a place as 
an individual people among the nations of the earth; if 
we would continue to possess this goodly land; if we would 
leave it for an inheritance for our children after us forever, 
the injunction in the text, ‘‘ keep and seek, for all the command- 
ments of the Lord your God’’ must be obeyed, not only in the 
letter, but in the life and spirit thereof. ‘‘It was precisely be- 
cause the Jews,’’ the descendants of those to whom David ad- 
dressed the words embodied in 1 Chron. 28: 8, ‘‘ failed to seek after 
and keep the commandments of God with respect to the Messiah, 
that the nation has lost the possession of the Holy Land.’’ And 
in ages to come the same will be recorded of us if we fail in this 
respect. Christianity is the only safe-guard and permanent 
foundation of any nation. ‘‘Thus saith the Lord God, behold I 
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lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation.’’ ‘‘ For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ The nation 
grounded and established upon Him shall never be moved. The 
storms Of time may howl, the wrath of man uprise, envy raise its 
poisoned tongue and hurl its envemoned shaft, all the powers of 
earth and hell combine to overthrow, but the foundation is sure. 

History has no record of the insufficiency or destruction of this 
foundation. The want of such record does not lie in the lack of 
observation and research. Hume and Gibbon would have re- 
joiced in such discovery. These two men, regarded by many as 
great historians, rejected the very basis, source and life of history, 
viz.: God in history. They appear before us as most careful com- 
pilers of facts-—-while rejecting the underlying, divine, permitting 
cause of these facts—as strong thinkers, as men possessed of much 
of this world’s wisdom, and drawing conclusions therefrom. By 
such men the ‘‘ sure foundation,”’ if proving other than ‘‘sure,”’ 
would not fail of notice. And, indeed, if such fact existed his- 
tory would be obliged to record it. It is the duty of history to 
give a true record of facts. And since history is such record, and 
records no failure of this foundation as a ‘‘sure foundation,’’ it 
follows that the omission or want of such record is a proof that 
the foundation zs sure. This the followers of the skeptical Hume 
and Gibbon mus¢ admit, and the supporters of the more Christian 
Macaulay do admit. The conclusion is not weakened by the fol- 
lowing question, as though the foundation had never been tested: 
Since history records facts, and in its record refers to all nations 
as now or then humiliated or overthrown, what nation has stood 
upon this foundation? None, we answer, thus far have remained 
standing upon it, but so long as they did remain upon it they had 
a sure foundation, and continued as a nation. And for the reason 
that none have remained upon it, none thus far have continued, 
and for this reason, though history is said not to repeat itself, 
history Aas repeated and does repeat itself in recording the over- 
throw of one people and temporary establishment of another. 
The American people have entered upon the second century of 
the experiment of ‘‘government by the people for the people,’’ © 
and if the experiment is to be recorded by history as a successful 
reality, it must be rooted and grounded on this foundation— 
‘other foundation.can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
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Jesus Christ.’ The poetic mythology of Greece; the prose my- 
thology of Rome with its utilitarian worship, failed as a sure 
foundation; hence history has recorded the downfall of Greece 
and Rome. The questionable morality of Sparta, though written 
in human blood, proved insufficient. Examining the cause of the 
overthrow of any nation, we find it to be owing toa lack altogether 
of the ‘‘sure foundation,’’ or to but a temporary continuance upon 
it. So long as the Jews remained faithful to God, recognized Him 
as the Father of the promised Messiah, just so long they con- 
tinued an established nation. But when they forgot God, de- 
parted from the ‘‘sure foundation,’’ destruction and captivity fol- 
lowed. ‘The only hope then, we repeat, the only permanent safe- 
guard of any people—of us the American people in the United 
States——is firm establishment on the ‘‘sure foundation ’’—is vtal 
Christiantty. 

There will be changes; it may be great changes—startling 
events, perhaps—even when, as a nation, we are thus established. 
Christianity may at times seem inadequate ; may seem an unstable 
foundation. ‘The cause of Christ seemed to fail, seemed darkest 
when the great moral tragedy of the crucifixion occurred on Mt. 
Calvary. How different, however, from the seeming—three days 
thereafter was the glorious rea“ty of the resurrection. So Christi- 
anity, if at present at times apparently crushed, zw// rise the more 
glorious and prove a foundation seemingly more sure than before. 
‘¢ Truth crushed to earth will rise again.’’ Christ, the Great 
Truth, may be said to have been crushed into the very bowels 
of the earth; He rose again, overcoming all barriers. So the 
Christian nation, seemingly for a time crushed from being a na- 
tional existence into the very portals or vaults of national death, 
will rise and will continue ‘‘ unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat.’’ 

The American people has done much to spread the story of the 
cross, and ameliorate the condition of mankind, but much, very 
much remains yet to be done. ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things?’’ Let us ‘‘ keep and seek for all the commandments of 
the Lord our God,’’ and then ‘‘ our help isin the name of the 
Lord,’’ and ‘if God be for us, who can be against us ??’ Without 
entering upon a lengthy or detailed consideration of the com- 
mandments of the Lord our God, one especially claims our atten- 
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tion, concerning us as a people, attacked at the present day by 
many in our midst, with regard to a most vital point of Christi- 
anity. The commandment referred to is one contained in the 
Decalogue, and embodied in the words: ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ ’*Tis a source of sadness 
that in this year of national jubilee, so many are to be 
found demanding the desecration of the Lord’s Day. ‘‘Open 
the gates of the International Exhibition on Sunday,’’ comes up 
from many throats. As to what others may say or demand, let all 
_who may read this article reverence the Lord’s Day, and unite 
for the continuance of its sacred observance. I will not stop to 
argue the question with those holding views differing from mine. 
To those declaring that the Fourth Commandment belongs to the 
old dispensation, and has no binding force on the present, I would 
say this—as well might it be said that the Commandments against 
idolatry, the taking of God’s name in vain, the crime of murder, 
of adultery, of theft, of false witness, or of covetousness, and the 
commandment requiring parents to be honored, as well might it 
be said that these are superannuated and entitled to no regard or 
obedience. ‘The law of God, with reference to man, embraced in 
the decalogue, was given for all time and for all peoples. 

Seeking after the Commandments of God, to know our duty as 
fully as we can, and to keep them, may be said to find a fulfillment 
in the practice of Christian charity or love ; for ‘‘love is the ful- 
filling of the law.’’ Let the words of Christ, ‘‘this is my com-- 
mandment, that ye love one another, as I have loved you,’’ and the 
13th chapter of Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, be enshrined 
in every true American heart, and we shall possess this good land 
and leave it for an inheritance for our children after us for ever; 
and the time will not be far distant when the nations ‘‘shall beat 
their swords into plow-shares and their spears into pruning-hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.’’ ‘‘O house of Jacob, come ye and let us 
walk in the light of the Lord.”’ |. oS: 
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For A Fit oF REPINING.—Look about for the halt and the blind, 
and visit the bedridden, and the afflicted and deranged ; and 
they will make you ashamed of complaining of your lighter 
afflictions. 
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COLLEGE ITEMS. 





Long as the summer vacation is, there seem always to be some for whom it 
is too short, so that they are slow in returning to their proper work. The evil 
appears, however, to be gradually diminishing, and a larger number of students 
report themselves promptly at the opening. In this respect our present Fall 
Term began propitiously. 

Besides most of the old students, quite an encouraging number of new ones 
has been entered; thus far eighteen. The Theological Department more than 
holds its own. There are six members in the class in Dogmatics. 

The opening address was delivered by Prof. Semuel Vernon Ruby, at 
the usual time. His subject, Zhe studies requisite for the proper understanding 
and culture of English Letters, was treated with marked ability, and the ad- 
dress was throughout highly interesting and instructive. We expected to pub- 
lish it in the present number of the MMJothly, but the copy could not be con- 
veniently prepared in time. 

lt will be observed that the acknowledgments for Edzcational Aid show 
meagre receipts for the past month. In this our worthy treasurer has been dis- 
appointed. The fund is largely in arrears to the college, and it is pressingly 
necessary that the deficiency be promptly reduced. Conducted as the institu- 
tion is, without an endowment, the treasurer is unable to carry heavy claims on 
its books. 


_ EpUCATIONAL NotTes.—Out of the 832 students who attended the leading 
Scottish universities last year, two-thirds of them were the sons of poor parents. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is to deliver the oration before the literary societies 
of the University of Virginia, at the next commencement. 


The faculty of Yale College has resolved that no member of the present 
freshman class, nor of future freshman classes, shall become a member of the 
present sophomore secret societies; nor shall any secret society hereafter be 
formed or exist in the sophomore class. 


Twenty-eight new students were admitted to Cornell University at the open- 
ing of the present term, making the whole number of students 525. It is de- 
signed to appoint a new classical professor next year, the increase in the classes 
having rendered this step necessary. 


The Russian Minister of Public Instruction, who takes a lively interest in the - 
introduction of compulsory elementary education into Russia, is about to call 
upon the school directors of the empire to meet in St. Petersburg and confer 
together concerning the terms of a compulsory education bill, Saint Hilaire’s 
treatise on this subject is to be submitted to the meeting. 


The number of pupils enrolled in the public schools of the United States is 
§,000,000; average of daily attendance, 4,500,000; expenses of the schools, 
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$47,000,000; increase in the number of pupils during the past year, 164,000; 
increase of school income during the year, $1,232,000; estimated number of 
children in the country between six and sixteen, 10,500,000; highest reported 
salaries of teachers, those of the Cherokee Nation, $250 a month for male and 
$200 for female teachers. 


The officers of Harvard University have lately kept a record of the parentage 
of the students, from which interesting facts are to be ascertained. Merchants 
and shopkeepers sent to the college about half her students. Lawyers send 
liberally, clergymen hardly so well. Among the classes of parents that do not 
send at all, are sea captains, railroad men, hotel keepers, artists and literary 
men. Artists and architects have only contributed three students in six years ; 
and editors, authors, and publishers have done little better. 

In an exceedingly interesting lecture on the “ Destiny of the English Lan- 
guage,’ delivered at Cooper Institute, New York, Dr. John A. Weisse illus- 
trated the extent, influence and importance of the English language as a means 
of civilization, and enforced the fact that English-speaking people understand 
the science of government better than any other races, by a table in which he 
showed that they rule one-quarter of the earth’s territory, containing one-fifth 
of its total population. Over one-third of all the vessels in the world are owned 
by them, with a tonnage equal to more than two-thirds of the entire tonnage of 
the globe. Of railroads they control over one-half, and of telegraphs nearly 
one-half, They expend annually on their governments over one-fourth of the 
total expenditures in the world for such purposes; their imports are equal to 
one-third of the aggregate of all the imports by all nations, and their exports 
are nearly equal to one-half of the total exports of the world. 


The English Presbyterian Church is receiving some very substantial favors. 
Mr, Robert Barbour, of Bolesworth Castle, Cheshire, has given £10,000 for the 
endowment of a Professorship in the Presbyterian College, Queen’s Square, 
London. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





From E. P. Dutton & Co., 715 Broadway, New York: 

Rudiments of Theology. A first book for students, By John P. Norris, B. 
D., Canon of Bristol, &c. Although the theology of this compend is in many 
points of vital interest not to our mind, we frankly acknowledge its merits as 
a text-book for beginners in the study, in Episcopal schools of the high-church 
order. It is written in a very clear style; its method is so simple that the book 
would be well adapted for popular use, and the author is so careful to avoid all 
phraseology that might savor of unchurchliness in the Puseyite sense of that 
much perverted term, that Zhe Churchman of New York, and such Church- 
men (self-styled) generally, can give it their heartiest welcome. On the Sacra- 
ments, especially Baptism, the author will satisfy the largest demands of all but 
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outright Caperucites and Papists, whilst his views of Church polity, the ministry 
(as a priesthood), and absolution, harmonize with the principles of the same 
class. He repudiates the doctrine of zmputation (calling it Calvinistic), and 
follows mainly the Romish way of discussing justification. ‘The book, we re- 
gret to say, has greatly disappointed us. The publishers have issued it in ex- 
cellent style. 





From the office of the *‘ Christian World,’’ 178 Elm street, Cins 
cinnati. The Heidelberg Teacher and Lesson Papers for October, November 
and December. Rev. Jsaac H. Reiter, D.D., editor of the Literary Depart- 
ment, Rv. Feremiah H. Good, D.D., editor Lesson Department. 

As this number of the Heidelberg Teacher closes Vol. IV., and gives the 
table of contents for the year, it affords a good opportunity for noticing the 
ability with which the editors have done their work, and for commending the 
publication to our Church at large. The Zeacher in both its departments has 
furnished matter of great interest to general readers, and must have been found 
specially serviceable to those engaged in Sunday School work. <A year’s ex- 
perience in efforts to explain and apply the Lessons for practical use, has given 
us ample opportunity of finding out the difficulties as well as pleasures of the 
task, and qualified us more fully to appreciate Dr. Good’s labors. In the liter - 
ary department Dr. Reiter has displayed excellent taste and judgment, and 
proven that his heart as well as head were faithfully devoted to the work. The 
circulation of the Heidelberg Teacher should be greatly increased next year, 
and we hope that all our Sunday School workers will take it. The price is 
but $1 a year. 





The National Sunday School Teacher for October is an admira- 
ble number and must add to the reputation already acquired by this first-class 
auxiliary to Sunday School work. Edited by 17. C. Hazard. Published by 
Adams, Blackmer & Co., 149 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. Price, $1.50 a year. 





EDITORS’ DESK. 


Turned out of its old corner, and not yet fairly fitted to its new location must 
beg indulgence for having nothing to present in this number. Several interest- 
ing items are on file, including some further notice of points suggested by Dr. 
Apple’s delegate address; but amidst the confusion of ‘‘ moving” into a new 
home, and additional care imposed by the process, sufficient leisure has been 
wanting to give them proper attention. The same apology will also be kindly 
accepted by correspondents for delay in answering their letters, or for any over- 
sight of requests. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES.—Rev. 7. O. Stem, from Hellertown to 1013 Wash- 
ington street, Easton, Pa. Rev. M. Heinze, from Three Locusts, O., to Del- 
phas, Allen county, Ohio. Rev. 7. £. Graeff, from Hazelton to Tamaqua, 
Schuylkill county, Pa. Rev. H. Romish, from Philadelphia to Beaver Springs, 
Snyder county, Pa. 





ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.—Basil, O., 3 persons were added to the Church ; 
Shamokin, Pa., Rev. D. O. Shoemaker, 19; Bradford, O., 9; Farmersville, 
O., Rev. S. Rike, 4; Apple Creek, O., 2. 


Monthly Summary. ae. 


INSTALLATIONS AND ORDINATIONS.—The licentiate S. S. Christine was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the mission at Lock Haven, on the 23d of 
August, by a committee of the West Susquehanna Classis. 

On Sunday, July 16th, Rev. S. S. Hoffmeier was installed pastor of the 
Middletown, Md., charge. 





Trinity Reformed Church, Norristown, Rev. J. H. Hunsberger, Pastor, ded- 
icated their new chapel on Sunday, Aug. 20th. It is a very neat dressed-stone 
structure, handsomely finished, and capable of accommodating three hundred 
hearers. The special dedication service was held in the morning. In the 
afternoon the Rev. Mr. Jenks, of the Second Presbyterian Church, preached, 
assisted in the devotional services by the Rev. Dr. Halsey, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and the Rev. Dr. Super, of Ursinus College. In the evening 
Dr. Super preached. On all three occasions the house was entirely full, the 
afternoon service being crowded as the other churches of the town were closed. 
The prospects of this enterprise are cheering. Like every other new congre- 
gation, particularly in a large town, it will require the most zealous, persevering 
effort on the Pastor’s part, in constant frequent visiting and searching out those 
who need attention, and encouraging his members. Such enterprises demand 
fully as much outdoor work as preparation for pulpit duties. And to the Pas- 
tor’s zeal, untiring efforts, must be added the hearty codperation of the officers 
of the Church and the people. To every man his work. But if this is done 
the reward may be confidently expected to follow. Brother Hunsberger has 
thus far not labored in vain, and he will no doubt feel incited to redoubled 
efforts by the success already achieved, 





Ata special meeting of Philadelphia Classis, held Aug. 21st, the Pastoral re- 
lation between Rev. Mr. Lichtleiter and St. John’s Church, Delaware, was dis- 
solved, and Br. L. dismissed to Westmoreland Classis; the Licentiate DoW. 
Ebbert was dismissed to Mercersburg Classis, having received a unanimous 
call to the Reformed Church of Shippensburg; and efter reconsidering the 
previous dismission of Licent. H. M. Mishler to East Pennsylvania Classis, he 
was dismissed to East Susquehanna, having received a unanimous call to the 
congregation of Quakake and Weatherby, within the bounds of the latter Classis. 





The Rev. Max. Stern, D.D. 


To the biographical sketch of this departed brother in the Lord, published 
in September, both personal affection.and a sense of duty to the Church, prompt 
us to add some reminiscences and reflections suggested by his private charac- 
ter and his ministerial life. : 

Our first acquaintance was formed soon after his entrance upon a course of 
study in Mercersburg, in 1842. He had then been a Christian but about three 
years. Such, however, had been his spiritual conflicts and victories, and cor- 
respondingly rapid progress in what pertains to a living Christianity, that he 
seemed to have been much longer in the faith. His devout and earnest piety, 
combined with a manifest spirit of zeal for the crucified Nazarene in whom he 
had found salvation, could not fail to impress all who came in contact with him, 
even as a student. 

During his stay in Mercersburg he paid us several visits at Waynesboro’, and 
our acquaintance soon ripened into warm and intimate friendship, which con- 
tinued uninterrupted to the end of his life, covering a period of nearly thirty- 
four years. As astudent he was noted for that faithful diligence which is al- 
ways prompted by a fixed and holy purpose. His whole soul was animated by 
a strong desire to serve the cause of Him who had saved Him by His abound- 
ing grace. Such a student, even though his natural endowments be slender, 
will always succeed in his endeavors. Dr. Stern had more than ordinary talents, 
and made rapid progress in his studies. 

For a few years after the completion of his course of study we did not meet, 
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and our intercourse was kept up by correspondence. In 1847, two years after 
our settlement in Easton, the Farmersville charge was formed, and Bro. Stern 
was called as its first pastor. This brought us into frequent fellowship again, 
and many were the hours we spent together in social recreation, and in discuss- 
ing matters concerning Christian doctrine and work. Even then, already, Bro. 
Stern had serious misgivings in regard to some peculiarities of Mercersburg the- 
ology misgivings which we were unwilling to share, and endeavored to dispel 
from his mind. Subsequent events unhappilly justified his fears and proved us 
to have been the dupes of cunningly concealed errors, and too partial or par- 
tisan a deference to the authority and pretensions of a restless theological school. 
It was the only important point about which we differed. 

It was Bro. Stern who warmly advocated a resolution offered by him at the 
annual meeting of the East Pennsylvania Classis in 1848, requesting the East- 
ern Synod to republish the old Palatinate Liturgy, with such modifications of 
language and form as might be thought proper, for general use in the Church. 
He did not dream then that the movement thus honestly and sincerely started 
with a direct view to the firmer establishment of the Church on its old evan- 
gelical foundation, and to the promotion of greater uniformity in worship, would 
be perverted into a means of undermining that foundation, of attempting to in- 
troduce a bondage of ritualism, and under cover of this to pervert the faith of 
the Church. More than once, afterward, when those hurtful * developments”? 
revealed themselves, did he deplore the turn things had taken. 

His subsequent removal to Ohio, his arduous, untiring labors in the Western 
field, the success with which it pleased the Lord to crown those labors; his 
severe bodily sufferings, and patient resignation under them; his unabated in- 
terest in whatever pertained to the trials and triumphs of Zion, to the last; and 
his peaceful death in the faith and hope of Jesus Christ, were briefly recorded 
in the September article. 

But though his body slumbers in the grave awaiting the summons of the re- 
surrection, a life like his could not be buried. Its sacred lessons survive him, 
like the fragrance of sandal-wood, which lives long after the tree from which 
it has been taken is cut down. And for us who lament his removal 
from our midst, it remains to gather and treasure those lessons as a rich legacy, 
through grace bequeathed for our instruction and encouragement in the work 
and conflicts of our high calling in Jesus Christ. 

1. For Bro. Stern’s Christian piety was essentially a ///e, not a matter of forms 
and ceremonies. Born a Jew, and of a family noted for its zealous devotion tothe 
peculiarities of the Jewish religion, and holding positions of influence in their 
Church, he had been nurtured and trained in ritualism. He had, therefore, full 
opportunity of testing its worth or proving its vanity. And when the claims of an- 
other religion were pressed upon him, his education and early habits would natur- 
ally predispose him in favor of one characterized by forms and ceremonies; at 
least no prejudices against such external features would be in his way. But he who 
had met and subdued the zealous Pharisee on his way to Damascus, and con- 
verted him to salvation by hearty repentance and faith in Jesus Christ, so 
wrought by His grace upon the spirit of our young Israelitish Brother, that for- 
saking all reliance upon religious forms, he surrendered himself with a broken 
but believing heart to the same salvation. Having been made to feel the great- 
ness and misery of his sins, he could find peace and hope nowhere but with 
Him who, as the lambslain for the redemption of sinners by His atoning blood, 
is the only refuge of the “weary and heavy-laden.” This deep, living experi- 
ence which marked his conversion to Christianity, was never forgotten. No 
specious sophistry, no sensuous attractions of ritualism, as it subsequently crossed 
his path, could tempt him, as they have, alas, tempted others, to spurn or re- 
nounce those convictions which led him to Christ. Having first learned Christ 
and Christianity as a living power from on high, through the Holy Ghost work- 
ing by the Gospel, so he firmly and faithfully clung to both unto death. 

2. It was this deep, living, personal experience which, chiefly led him as a 
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convert to Christianity, so heartily and devotedly to unite himself after his con- 
version, with the Reformed Church. Its pure Gospel faith, and its simple, 
spiritual Gospel worship, best answered the convictions of his mind and the 
wants of his heart. And when the Spirit of the Lord led him, after some years’ 
trial of his piety, to consecrate himself to the work of the ministry in the Church, 
he did so with a sincere and solemn purpose to preach Christ as he had found 
Him and learned Him, and to maintain and, when needful, earnestly contend 
for the faith of that Church in which he had found a spiritual home. How 
faithfully this resolution was kept, will be attested by the different congregations 
to which he ministered, and by all his brethren in the blessed office who ever 
heard him preach. Not salvation by outward ordinances, not baptismal regen- 
eration, not mere outward membership in the Church, participation in religious 
services and submission to earthly Church authority, were the themes of his ser- 
mons and admonitions. Rather following the order of the Gospel as adopted 
in our Heidelberg Catechism, did he seek to lead men by the way of personal 
conviction of sin, of their utter helplessness as sinners, of the worthlessness of 
all imaginary self-righteousness, or righteousness by works, moral or ceremonial, 
of their guilt and condemnation before the holy Law of God, of their just ex- 
posure to temporal and eternal death, to a deep, clear sense of their need, Jesus 
Christ as their only Saviour, and of a living, penitent, personal faith in Him as 
the indispensable condition of salvation through Him. This, of course, involved 
no disparagement of the sacraments and other auxiliary means of grace. For 
to assign to these their proper place as fixed by the Lord who instituted them, 
is not to undervalue, but to honor them in the highest sense. Those who un- 
duly exalt them are among their worst foes, by prostituting them to unscriptural 
ends. So that one might well believe, could those sacred ordinances speak, © 
that they would cry out against the idolatrous homage paid them by such mis- 
guided ritualists, as Paul and Barnabas did against the self-deluding Lycao- 
nians (Acts 14: 15.) 

3. Resting on such principles, and laboring constantly in this spirit, we are 
not surprised at Bro. Stern’s success as a preacher and pastor, His heart’s de- 
sire and prayer to God was that he might be an instrument in leading souls to 
Christ, and thus of turning many to that righteousness by faith in Christ, which 
proves itself not a name only, but a renewing and sanctilying life. He re- 
joiced in seeing many added to the Church, but chiefly as this might be an evi- 
dence of their having first been truly added to Christ, and as a legitimate re- 
sult of the latter. And his desire was gratified, his prayer was heard. The 
divine blessing largely bestowed upon his ministry maintained and exercised 
upon such Gospel principles, was the Spirit’s gracious witness to his fidelity 
and endorsement of his work, as done according to the wil] of God. 

4. This ministerial success was owing largely to that clearness of conviction 
and apprehension, in regard to the fundamental doctrines of grace, which, as 
one would naturally expect, characterized a man who had learned “to know 
Christ, and the power of His resurrection” in the way by which Bro. Stern, as 
has been seen, was led to know Him. He “knew whom he believed.” He 
believed, and therefore preached, and that with a loving faith. Of the errors 
by which many have been blinded and deceived, he was not ignorant. And 
doubtless he had his hours of conflict with their seductive influences. But put- 
ting on the whole armor of God, and wielding against those errors especially 
“the sword of Spirit, which is the Word of God,’’ he had grace to “ hold fast 
the form of sound words ”’ furnished in the Gospel. The Judaizing ceremonial- 
istic tendency of the day could not tempt him to let himself become again en- 
tangled with the yoke of its bondage; neither did the vain speculations of theo- 
logical dreamers turn his head or heart from the simplicity of the Gospel of 
Christ. Under solemn vows to preach that Gospel in its primitive purity, and 
in accordance with the Evangelical standard of his Church, he remained true 
to those vows and loyal to his Church, during his entire period of service. 

And those who enjoyed his ministration had the full benefit of this personal 
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certainty of his faith, and this official fidelity to his oath of office. His trumpet 
uttered no uncertain sound. His sermons set forth no strange doctrines dis- 
turbing the peace of Christians, and unsettling their faith. His preaching was 
like the old song of Moses and the Lamb, which is yet ever new. And none, 
we believe, ever heard him preach without going away instructed, admonished 
or cheered in regard to what most nearly concerned their salvation; they might 
think no less of divine ordinances, but they were sure to think more of God in 
Christ, and His redeeming grace. 

5. This sketch of some of the leading characteristics of our departed Broth- 
er’s ministeral life requires a notice, in conclusion, of his position in regard to 
the unhappy controversy in which our Church has been involved for many 
years, by attempting essentially to change our faith and worship. 

For one of his earnest spirit and warm, active interest in all that affected the 
welfare of the Church, it was, of course, impossible to look with indifference 
upon those attempts. On the contrary he was greatly distressed by them, and 
felt constrained by strong convictions of duty, resolutely to oppose them. 
Throughout the controversy he ever stood firmly by the old faith, and co- 
operated zealously with those who labored to maintain and defend it. Fully 
understanding the merits of the strife, and clearly discerning the evils of the 
innovations urged by the Mercersburg-Lancaster party, he was able to render 
the Evangelical cause effective service, and to unite with those German breth- 
ren of the West, who, though so disparagingly and unkindly spoken of by 
Lancaster after the General Synod of Cincinnati, proved their intelligent devo- 
tion to the cause of pure Apostolic Christianity, by the firm stand they took. 

At times Bro. Stern’s indignation at measures adopted by leading advocates 
of the high-church movement was very strong. He was deeply grieved at some 
things attempted and done by that party at the General Synod of Philadelphia 
in 1869, and wrote a lengthy article in review of their course at that Synod, 
which, however, he afterwards withheld from publication. The fact is named 
to show his position in regard tothe whole movement. Besides being decidedly 
opposed to its views and aims, he could not patiently endure the artifices by 
which it has been attempted to secure their success, 

During his last protracted illness, his thoughts turned anxiously towards this 
matter. He longed for such an end to the controversy as would restore peace 
on the basis of the old blessed faith, and he hoped that this might be attained 
before his departure. 

But though this hope was not realized, at least not in the form desired, we 
may surely believe that his prayers, and those of many others, will not remain 
unanswered. Efforts to propagate error may not cease to be made, though per- 
haps made less openly. Peace may not be fully restored. But the Church, re- 
quired still to contend for the faith once delivered to the saints, will gain clearer 
apprehensions of that faith, become more firmly rooted and grounded in it, and 
be led to love it more ardently, and live more conformably to it, by reason of 
the very conflict through which it has been called to pass. 


THE 
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GOD IS LOVE. 


God is love; the heavens tell it 
Through their glorious orbs of light, 
In that glad and glorious language 
Speaking to us day and night, 
Their great story— 
God is love, and God is light. 


And the teeming earth rejoices . 
In that message from above, 

With ten thousand thousand voices, 
Telling back from hill and grove 
Her glad story— 

God is might, and God is love, 


Through these anthems of creation, 
Struggling up with gentle strife, 
Christian songs of Christ’s salvation 
To the world with blessings rife, 
Tell their story— 

God is love, and God is life. 
Up to Him let each affection 
Daily rise and round Him move; 
Our whole lives one resurrection 
To the life of life above ; 
Our glad story— 
God is life, and God is love.— Selected. 


SN ODO eres 


A sociETY for the propagation of Budhdism throughout the 
world, is reported as having been established in China. 
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PAUL’S LIFE, CHARACTER AND WORK. 





When the apostles of Christ were sent to execute their great 
commission, the world was in a deplorable condition. Among 
the Jews, revealed: religion had) -dégenerated into ajlifeless) form 
of godliness. “The Sadducees were skeptics. ~The Pharisees, their 
strictest, soundest sect, were self- righteous formalists. The Essenes 
were enthusiasts and mystics. 

The state of the Gentiles was far more deplorable. Polytheism, 
the reigning religion of the Greeks and Romans, had become so 
gross as to shock the common sense of the most enlightened of 
the heathen, who rejected and ridiculed idolatry. The great 
mass of the people trusted in dreams and enchantments and other 
superstitious substitutes for religion. The heathen philosophy 
was utterly insufficient to satisfy the minds of the people, or re- 
form their characters.. The stoics with their cold, dark dogmas, 
chilled the best, natural feelings of the soul, inculcating nothing 
but a blind submission to fate, and promising nothing but an un- 
conscious existence after death. The Platonists counted all reli- 
gions as virtually containing the same general truths, and regarded 
the heathen mythology as useless to the common people as a 
sealed book to an illiterate man. The Epicureans were skeptics 
and sensualists. : 

Such religion and philosophy could never enlighten and elevate 
mankind. ‘The world by wisdom knew not God.’’ Such was 
the state of Jews and Gentiles when Paul was called to the 
apostleship. 

EARLY HIsTorRY. —Paul was a Jew of the tribe of Benjamin, 
born at Tarsus the chief city of Cilicia—a citizen of no mean 
city, as Tarsus, rivaled Athens and Alexandria for science and 
literature. It is uncertain at what time he was born, and when 
and where he died. As he is called a ‘* young man’’-at the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, which is thought to have occurred a year or 
two after the death of Christ, and as he calls himself ‘‘ Paul the 
aged’’ in his Epistle to Philemon, which was written not later 
than A, D. 64 or 65, we conclude that he was born a few a 
after Christ. 
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Paul was a free-born Roman citizen, which was esteemed a high 
honor and privilege, and God, in his providence, overruled this 
boasted civil right, to protect his servant from assassination by the 
Jewish people, priests and rulers, and from the oppression and in- 
justice of the Roman officers, magistrates, judges and governors. 

It is probable that it was at Tarsus, when he was very young, 
that he learned the trade of tent-making, and at the same time 
studied the Greek language and literature at the famous schools 
of his native city ; so that the great apostle of the New Testament 
dispensation was skilled in all the wisdom of the Greeks ; as 
Moses, the great Prophet of the Old Testament dispensation, was 
educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. When he was still 
young, probably about the 16th year of his age, he came to Jeru- 
salem, and sat at the feet of Gamaliel, a celebrated doctor of the 
Jewish law, and studied with such.diligence and success, that he 
‘profited in the Jew’s religion above many of his own nation !”’ 
Perhaps he was in Jerusalem when Christ was crucified. 

AS A MAN, PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND ADDRESS.—As to _ his 
personal appearance, we learn little from the Scriptures. If we 
can believe the ancient writers, the apostle Paul was a man of low 
stature, inclining to stoop, and of a grave countenance and fair 
complexion. It is said that his eyes possessed a peculiar suavity 
of expression, that his nose was gracefully aquiline, that his fore- 
head was nearly bald, and that his beard was thick, and as he 
advanced in life the hair of his head was silvered with age. We 
know that the false teachers at Corinth said that his ‘bodily 
presence was weak and his speech was contemptible ;’’ which was 
partly, if not wholly, a slander of his enemies ; for he tells the 
Corinthians that his speech and his preaching were not with the 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, (such as used by the orators of 
Greece and Rome,) ‘‘ but in demonstration of the spirit and of 
power.’’ Longinus, who wrote on the sublime, represents Paul 
as among the great orators of antiquity. And when he and Bar- 
nabas were at Lystra, in Lycaonia, he spoke the Lycaonian lan- 
guage with such eloquence and power that the heathen priests 
and people, because he was the chief speaker, took him to be 
Mercury, their god of eloquence and learning, come down from 
heaven to them, and they proposed to pay him divine honors, 
which impiety shocked his sacred feelings. 
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Notwithstanding, he had, at least after he was caught up to the 
third heaven, to the visions and revelations of the Lord, an “ in- 
firmity of the flesh,’’ probably some bodily infirmity, which ren- 
dered his speech and preaching less pleasing and acceptable, but 
not less profitable to his auditors, and acted most probably asa 
constant temptation to abandon his ministry. For to the Gala- 
tians he says, ‘‘ Ye know how that, through infirmity of the flesh, 
I preached the gospel unto you at the first, and my temptation, 
which was in my flesh, ye despised not, nor rejected, but received 
me as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus.”’ 

His MENTAL EXCELLENCIES.—A great variety of excellencies 
combine to form the character of Paul. He had a good under- 
standing, and was well acquainted with human nature, which 
qualified him to judge correctly the character of men, and manage 
wisely their various tempers, and to conduct himself properly in 
the most trying circumstances. It is evident from his speeches 
and epistles that he had a strong mind, very logical, and well dis- 
ciplined. His imagination was brilliant, but chastened, and his 
feelings were vehement, but refined; and both his imagination 
and feelings were restrained and directed by a penetrating and 
profound judgment. His natural character was ardent, energetic, 
firm, decided, and though severe, he was generous, frank and sin- 
cere. He had a natural nobleness of mind and heart, which 
shows that the God of nature and grace made this earthen vessel 
large, that it might contain vast stores of the heavenly treasures. 
In him were concentrated various excellencies belonging to the 
sacred writers, with traits of character peculiar to himself. He 
had the didactic gravity of Moses, the devotion of David, the lofti- 
ness of Isaiah, the pathos of Jeremiah, the sweet, lovely sublimity 
of John, the noble energy and burning zeal of Peter, besides his 
own argumentative talents, depth of thought, and intensity of 
feeling. This preacher of Christ, this teacher of babes, was no 
vain witling, no babbler, for he was more than a match for all the 
wily wits and learned philosophers of Athens. 

PAUL A SINNER.—He was a Pharisee, self-ignorant, self-right- 
eous, proud and bigoted. He knew not that he was, in the sight 
of God, a sinner and a wretch; yet he was proud of his religion, 
and the fancied favor of God. He says, ‘‘After the most straitest 
sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee : touching the righteousness 
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which is in the law, blameless ; concerning 2 zeal, persecuting the 
church.” 

- And Paul was a bloody persecutor. His hatred of Christ and 
Christians was deep and deadly. Like a rabid wolf, he breathed 
out threatening and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord. 

Like a hungry tiger, he made havoc of the flock of Christ’ S sheep 
and lambs. At the time that ‘there was a great persecution at 
Jerusalem, having received authority from the chief priests, he 
entered every synagogue, and compelled’’ the Christians to blas- 
pheme the sacred name of Jesus Christ, and entered also “every 
house, and halling men and women, committed them to prison ; 
and when they were put to death he gave his voice against them,” 
as in the case of the proto-martyr Stephen. ‘‘T persecuted,” 
says he, ‘that way unto death, binding and delivering unto 
prison both men and women.” Being exceedingly mad 
against the Christians, he persecuted them even unto strange 
cities. In his misguided zeal and blind fury he received a 
commission from the chief priests to go to Damascus in Syria, 
more than one hundred and fifty miles distant, to make in- 
quisition after the scattered flock of Christ. Thus did this perse - 
cutor and blasphemer become a terror to the Christian church. 

Having considered Paul as a man and a sinner, let us now con- 
sider him— 

As A CHRISTIAN.—At what time Paul was converted to the 
Chrisian faith and called to the apostleship, is not certainly 
known. It is, however, generally supposed to have taken place i in 
A. D. 35, in the second year after the death of Christ. 

The miraculous conversion of Paul is among the brightest dis- 
plays of God’s grace to guilty man, and a chief secondary proof 
of the divine nature and origin of the Christian religion. He was 
converted, not by the use of any means of grace, not by the in- 
strumentality of any man, even an apostle, not under any afflic- 
tion of Divine Providence, not in the house of God, the assembly 
of the saints, the city of Jerusalem or the land of Israel ; but all at 
once, at noon-day, in the high-way near Damascus of Syria, among 
ungodly companions, and his heart as hard as adamant, by the 
grace of God, this proud Pharisee, this blood y persecutor, copy- 
ing the crime of Cain, going to persecute Jesus by persecuting his 
mystical members, i is completely converted to Christ, who appeared 
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and spoke to him in the way, in a light above the brightness of 
the sun. This marvelous change was entirely opposed to all 
Paul’s worldly honor and interest, ease and safety ; and was as 
sudden and unexpected to himself as it was astonishing and cheer- 
ing to the church of Christ. . 
trom his conversion to his death, a Hr oe 8 of about thirty 
years, he grew rapidly in grace and ‘the knowledge of Christ. 
His knowledge was so clear and comprehensive, his faith so 
steady and strong, and his hope so lively and joyful, that he must 
soon have attained to the full assurance of faith. and hope. His 
repentance was deep and lasting, his love was ardent. and lively. 
Indeed, all the graces of the Spirit were vigorous and active in 
him. Abraham was distinguished for his faith, David for his 
spirituality, Job for his patience, Moses for his meekness, John 
for his love, and Peter for his zeal; but in the personal piety of 
Paul, his humility shone brightest in the galaxy of graces which 
ae his Christian character. Pride seems to have been his 
besetting sin, as it was once his ruling passion. He was proud 
of the perfect goodness of his heart, of the faultless strictness of 
his life, and of his fiery zeal in persecuting the church of 
Christ. : 

But at his conversion he was sahuineed that he was the chief of 
sinners, and the proud Pharisee became an humble Christian— 
th fur.ous foe of Christ, became his faithful friend and servant ; 
the raging lion was changed into a meek and gentle lamb, and the 
prince of persecutors became the greatest preacher of that faith 
which he detested and endeavored with all his might and malice 
to destroy. He was ever afterwards humbled by a recollection of 
what he had been in the days of his ignorance and unbelief. If 
he mentions his Christian character and conduct, the high and 
honorable office of apostleship which she held, or his great servi- 
ces, sufferings and success in the cause of Christ, the bright pic- 
ture is darkly shaded with the mention of his former wicked char- 
acter and wretched condition, which he could neither forgive nor 
forget. 4 Fe yt says he, ‘am the least of the apostles, that am 
not worthy to be called.an apostle, because I persecuted the church 
of God.”’ . In_ his public speeches, and in one of the last of his 
epistles, he dwells on this humbling fact. He says, ‘I thank 
Jesus Christ, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faith- 
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ful, putting me into the ministry, who before was a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor,. andi injurious.’ | 

Though he. was the. most eminent ‘Christian, he is. always hum: 
bled by a continual sight and sense of his imperfections in Chris- 
tian knowledge, experience and practice, which he freely confesses 
and bitterly bewails. “Though he was an apostle, had seen the 
Lord, and had the gift of prophesy, he laments, ‘‘ Yet I know in 
part and prophesy in part.’” Though | he had ‘made unequaled 
progress in. the, ‘mortification of his old man, he is’ continually 
humbled by a constant sense of the power of indwelling sin 
operating within him. Though he could say, ‘I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man,” yet he immediately and hum- 
bly. adds, = But I see another law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of . 
sin which is in my membets : O, wretched man that I am, | who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”” 

His humility appears in his utterly. disclaiming all. perfection, 
even. in his best times, in his holiest and happiest. frames. ig ot 
says, ‘‘ Not that I have already attained, either were already per- 
fect ; but I follow after, if I = apprehend that for which T am 
apprehended. of Christ Jesus.’’ 

He is continually humbled by.the consideration that ae Christ: 
ian graces and apostolic gifts were owing to the sovereign, rich 
and free favor of God. He says, ‘‘ Unto me is this .grace given, 
that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.’? And when he is, constrained, (for the sake of Christ 
and the gospel, ) to defend his character and office, he modestly 
blushes and hides himself in the mantle of humility, and humbly 
calls his. defense ‘the foolishness of beasting,”’ saying, “Tam 
become a fool in glorying : ye have compelled me; for 1 ought 
to have been commended of you ; for in nothing am I behind. the 
very chiefest apostles, though I be nothing, ed Arrogating nothing 
to himself, but giving glory to God for all, he modestly calls his 
office the grace of apostleship, his qualifications, for it his gifts, 
and his success in preaching the. gospel the increase “which God 
gave. He humbly, ascribes his many arduous apostolic labors to 
-the grace of God, saying, ‘By the grace of God I am what I am ; 
and. his grace, which was bestowed on me, was not in vain, but I 
labored more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace 
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of God which was with me.’’ He humbly ascribes the patience, 
resignation and cheerfulness with which he endured his many 
severe sufferings in the gospel to the power of Christ, saying, res 3 
can do all things through Christ strengthening me.”’ 

After he was caught up to paradise, the third heaven, to the 
visions and revelations of the Lord, he says, ‘‘ Lest I should be 
exalted above measure through the abundance of the revelations, 
there was given to mea thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan, 
to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure.”’ Smartin 
under this humbling, tormenting dispensation and trial, he repeat- 
edly prayed that it might be removed. And then it was prom- 
ised, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect i in weakness.”’ Paul humbly, cheerfully, acquiesces in the 
painful dispensation, saying, “ Most gladly therefore will I rather 
| glory i in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, i in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake ; for 
when I am weak, then am I strong. 7" 

He was often humbled by corruptions and defections of the 
very churches he had planted and watered. He says to the 
Corinthians, ‘I fear lest, when I come again, my God will hum- 
ble me among you, and that I shall bewail many that have sinned 
already, and have not repented.” He was humbled by the in- 
constancy and ingratitude of his friends, to whom he was a father 
in Christ, Hence he complains; ae All they that are in Asia are 
turned away from me,”’ and, “At my first answer no man stood 
with me, but all men forsook me. I pray God that it may not be 
laid to their charge. '' In fine, Paul’s humble opinion of himself 
was, that he was the chief of sinners, the very least of all saints, 
and ‘‘ not meet to be called an apostle,” though the greatest of 
saints and apostles, i in faith, holiness and good works. 

Pau as AN AposTLE.—1. His AUTHORITY OR Commission, At 
the time and place of Paul’s conyersion he received his apostolic 
authority or commission immediately from Him whoappeared and 
spake to him, saying, ‘I have appeared to thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness both of those things which, 
thou hast seen and of those things i in the which I will appear unto 
thee ; delivering thee from the people and from the Gentiles, tor 
whom I now send thee, to open their eyes, and turn them from 
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darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that 
they may receive forgiveness of : sins and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith that is in me.” 

He is called the apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ, and was in- 
vested with the entire apostolic office, and performed and dis- 
charged all its high and holy functions—preaching the word of 
God, dispensing the sacraments, planting and watering churches, 
ordaining elders, correcting abuses, settling controversies and 
promoting charitable contributions for the poor and persecuted 
saints. 

But he was sent by Christ mainly ‘‘to preach the gospel’’ to 
Jews and Gentiles; and to this object he devoted his time, strength, 
talents and attainments. He is eminently called the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and though he labored much among the Jews, espe- 
cially at the first, he labored most among heathen idolaters— 
Greeks, Romans, and barbarians. He says, ‘‘ It pleased God, 
who called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen.” 

2. His QUALIFICATIONS.—INSPIRATION. He was fully inspired 
of God, and had the deepest insight of any man into the mind of 
God, in all the laws and ordinances of revealed religion. He 
was not perfect or infallible as a man and a Christian, but he was 
supernaturally and infallibly moved by the Holy Ghost in preach- 
ing the gospel, in writing his apostolic epistles, and in discharg- 
ing the other functions of the sacred apostleship. 

He says, ‘<I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me is not after man ; for I neither received it of man, 
neither was it taught, but by revelation from Jesus Christ.’’ He 
did not enjoy the personal ministry of Christ on earth, but he saw 
and heard Christ personally 1 revealed to him from heaven, sO that 
he was a witness of Christ’s resurrection: nay, about twelve years 
after he was called to the apostleship, he was ‘‘ caught up into 
paradise, to the third heaven,’’ ‘‘ to visions and revelations of the 
Lord,’’ and ‘‘ heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful,” 
or possible, “for a man to utter.’ 

His SPIRITUAL GIFTS AND MIRACULOUS POWERS.—He wrought 
some amazing miracles of mercy and even of judgment. He dis- 
cerned the spirits of some of the most artful and powerful enemies 
of the gospel. He spake with divers tongues, so that even barba- 
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rians, could clearly. understand him. -Heé had. power to cast out 
devils, and expelled the spirit of Python, or divination, He had 
the gift of prophesy, and had the true. and full meaning of the 
Old Testament scriptures, unfolded the doctrines of grace, the 
mysteries of godliness, and predicted things future, some of which 
were accomplished during his ministry, and others are fulfilling 
to this day—such as the rise, reign and ruin of the Roman Anti- 
christ. . He had the power of conferring spiritual gifts, and mirac- 
ulous powers also upon others. These are the credentials of his 
great commission. : 
PERSONAL PIETY.—Paul’s unequaled personal piety was. an emi- 
nent qualification, and one of the great secrets of his astonishing 
success. lis, thorough knowledge of religion, his profound 
Christian experience, his unwavering faith,:his ardent love to the 
Saviour, his deep humility and strict holiness of life, imparted 
dignity to his office and effect to his ministry. His fervent, zeal 
for the glory of God and the honor of Christ, his ardent ! love to 
the church and his yearning compassion for the perishing souls of 
lost sinners, carried him through his unparalleled services and 
sufferings inthe cause of Christ. . With his great talents and 
attainments he had a tender heart and strong affections, which he 
manifested by his assiduous labors, his painful watchings, his anx- 
ious solicitude, his self.devotion, and_ his faithfulness, tenderness 
and tears. He says, ‘‘ Remember, that by the space of Ee 
years, I ceased not to warn every one, night and day, with tears.’ 
**T endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they may obtain 
salvation in Christ Jesus, with eternal glory.’ . ‘‘But we were 
gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children ; so, 
being affectionably desirous of you, we were. willing to have im- 
parted unto you not the gospel of God only, but also our own 
soul, because you were dear unto us.’’ Indeed, his very life 
seemed to. be bound up in the prosperity of the church ; for when 
the churches began to wane in religion, it seemed to exanimate 
him ; and when they flourished again in faith, holiness. and com- 
fort, it reanimated him with joy. He says, ‘‘ Ye are in our hearts 
to die. and live with you:;”’ ‘‘ Therefore, brethren, we are com- 
forted over you in all our affliction and distress by your faith, for 
now we live, if (since) ye stand fast in the Lord.’? His tender 
heart sympathized with every suffering member of Christ, and he 
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had ‘a heartfelt catiatudon in “comforting them that were cast 
down. He asks, ‘ Who.is weak, and I.am nut weak ? Who is 
offended, and I burn not?’ He was not only a Boanerges, but 
also a Barnabas—-a son of thunder. and a son of consolation. 

ef 0 be Continued. ) 
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Lesson VI. lac tes ane Conversion. Act 9 : 7—z8. 





The aaigiiei af Stephen was followed By ac" great persecu- 
tion » of all the Christians dwelling in Jerusalem (Acts a 
See the article ‘ Religtous persecutions,” in the present number of 
the Monthly.) Iti is a sad fact, but worthy. of special notice, that 
the persecution was incited and kept up mainly by the chief 
priests and Pharisees. Bigotry and superstition, priestly arrogance 
and ritualistic self-righteousness, have commonly been associated 
with a persecuting spirit. Men who turn the Church of God into 
a Synagogue of Satan, are apt to become satanic in their bitter 
hatred of the faithful, humble people of God. The sacerdotal- 
ism which seeks to magnify itself at the expense and by the per- 
version of divine truth and divine ordinances, can invent its own 
excuses for abusing and slaying those who oppose them. But 
the Lord overrules their malice, and makes persecution a means 
of blessing to the persecuted, ‘and of advancing pure Christianity. 
In the case before us the Christians who. were driven from Jeru- 
salem and scattered abroad, became witnesses for Jesus and His 
Gospel wherever they went, and thus drew many to salvation by 
repentance and faith in Christ. 

Among those who took a very active part ‘in the persecution 
was Sau/, named in connection with Stephen’: S martyrdom, Born 
in Tarsus, trained to the Jewish religion, by a pious mother, and 
afterwards more fully instructed in the doctrines of that religion 
as then held by the more rigid. Jews, by one of the most. distin- 
guished teachers of that day, a Pharisee, he was esteemed a young 
man of great promise. Being honest and sincere in his convic- 
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“tions, and of an ardent spirit ; being also of a teachable disposi- 
tion, and regarding his instructors as upright and truly devout 
men ; he received the lessons taught him without questioning 
their. correctness, and became zealous for their cause. He was, there- 
fore, just such a young man as the Jewish priests and leaders could 
use for their bad purposes. Hence they employed him in this 
bloody work, and our Lesson tells us how faithfully he served 
them, and how the Lord arrested and converted him in the midst 
of ‘it. 

Verses 1, 2. He is in Jerusalem, the head-quarters of the priests: 
and of the persecution. The persecution had now lasted nearly 
two years. But few Christians besides the Apostles were left im 
the city, and they kept themselves; 450 concealed, and were so won- 
derfully protected by the special care of the Lord, that they could 
not be reached by their foes. All this time Saul cherished his 
bitter spirit against Jesus and His cause, encouraged by the 
priests. The intensity of his hatred is shown by the’ ‘phrase, 
“‘ breathing out, threatening,”’ &¢. He fairly panted with furious 
zeal, and was violent in his denunciations against Christians. 
Went to the high priest ; he was so eager to persecute that he no 
longer waited to be sent for, but volunteered his services, and. 
sought full authority from the highest officer of the Jewish Church, 
to pursue his work of persecution. Leéfers, testimonies showing 
his authority, and giving him full power to use whatever measures 
he chose for the arrest and condemnation of the disciples. By 
these letters the members of the Synagogue would feel bound to 
help Saul in his work. Zo Damascus, a large city 140 miles north- | 
east from Jerusalem. It would take three or four days for Saul to 
get there. But he thought nothing of the long journey so he 
might secure his end. No doubt they had learned in Jerusalem 
that some of the scattered disciples had gone to Damascus, and 
were successfuily preaching the Gospel there. Hence “ Saul’s 
desire to go there, and the high-priest’s promptness in giving him 
the full authority sought. Found any. He meant to search dili- 
gently for them. Men or women, old or young. Fanatical per- 
secution spares none. Bring them bound, as prisoners guilty of 
some great crime. Then, as often since, the rulers of the visible 
church regarded pure and simple : faith in Jesus, and a refusal, from 
love to Jesus, to take part in idolatrous forms and ceremonies, as 
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worse crime than gross vices. At the very time the Papacy was 
persecuting the Waldenses, and laying deadly snares for our Re- 
formed fathers in the sixteenth century, Rome was a very sewer of 
iniquity, and the Popes themselves were of notoriously bad cha- 
acter. Unto Jerusalem, where a brief mock trial and speedy exe- 
cution would soon put them out of the way. Once in Jerusalem, 
the high-priest and his party could do to them what they pleased. 
Such was Saul’s purpose, in this spirit he started out on his jour- 
_ ney. But God had another purpose. The glorified Redeemer 
knew the murderous plot against His defenceless followers, and 
determined to bring it to a different issue. Whilst Saul and those 
he served were scheming the destruction of the disciples, they 
were praying to the Lord and working for Him; and He was not 
forgetful of them. He is the same to-day. 

Verses 3, 4. Came near to Damascus. This must have been 
the third or fourth day of his journey. All the while he had kept 
the fire of his persecuting zeal burning in his heart. The nearer 
he drew to the city the hotter the flame, and the more rapid his 
pace. And now Damascus is in sight from the summit of an ad- 
jacent hill. Saul grows more impatient to be there that he may 
fulfill his bloody mission. A few hours more, and the poor disci- 
ples in the city will be filled with consternation at the tidings 
that the fierce Saul has arrived with full power to seize them and 
take them captive to Jerusalem. But ‘‘ suddenly there shined,’’ & c. 

It was not a flash, like of lightning from a passing thunder- 
storm, but a steady, continuous light ‘‘above the brightness of the 
sun ‘(Acts 26: 13). Itshone also at ‘‘midday’’—in a clear 
sky. rom heaven, hence not a flash of conscience, not some- 
thing that took place in his own mind. He who is light, and 
dwells ‘in light inaccessible and full of glory,”’ can at pleasure 
command this element, as every other, to serve Him. How 
strong his heavenly light contrasted with Saul’s spiritual dark- 
ness. e// to the earth smitten, asit were, by the light, before he 
knew what it meant. Heard a voice saying, &c.—out from the 
midst of the light. This proved the presence of the Lord, and 
would increase his dread. Saul, Sau// He, therefore, who spoke 
from the midst of the light, knew Saul’s name. God knows the 
names of sinners against Him as well as of His saints. This 
solemn thought should be earnestly pondered. Persecutest me. 
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The Lord not a knew Saul’s name but his business. _ Persecut- 
ing His people is persecuting Him. 

Verses 5, 6. He, still lying on the ground in utter dismay, sazd, 
Who art thou, Lord! He that had been so fully taught by 
Jewish doctors, and was now specially serving the high-priest of 
Israel, had to confess his ignorance of God, knew not the Lord 
‘aright, How many are brought up in the formal knowledge of 
God, who yet have no right, living knowledge of Him. Jam 
Jesus. Many a poorsinner, penitently seeking Jesus, is glad to 
find Him; but how must Saul have felt at this announcement of 
His presence? Whom thou persecuted. All wrong done against 
the cause and people of Christ is a wound inflicted on Him, Z¢ ¢s 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks, or goads, such as were used 
for driving oxen. Saul’s attempts against the Lord’s people, were 
like oxen kicking against the driver’s goads. He trembling and 
astonished, that before was so bold and fierce. How soon the 
Lord can work changes in the proudest mind, and strongest heart. 
Mark his prompt submission, What wilt thou have me to do? He 
drops his papers from the high priest, and bows to another mas- 
‘ter. How great the change. Grace makes lambs of lions, and 
kids of leopards. Zhe Lord said unto him, arise and go, &c. 
Jesus does not at once enlist Saul. The new convert must first be 
tested. It was a severe test, too, requiring himto go like a con- 
quered captive unto the city he expected to enter as a conquering 
hero. He would doubtless rather have gone back to Jerusalem. 
But Jesus knew best. 

Verses 7.9. The men with him were not affected as deeply as 
Saul. They saw the bright light and were filled with wonder. 
They heared the sound of a voice but no words. After hearing 
the command of Jesus, and in heart assenring to it, Saul arose— 
but his eyes, though opened, were dnd. He that was leading 
others to Damascus to aid in seizing disciples, had now to be ded 
by the hand into the city. No trumpet announced his entry. 
Quietly he was led to a place of retirement—and there left in 
blindness for three days. What days of broken-hearted peni- 
tence they must have been! No wonder he would neither ea¢ 
nor drink. But that he wrestled in penitential prayer cannot be 
doubted. How long those three days’ darkness must have seemed, 
(see Ps. 130.) And while they lasted he did not know when 
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they would end. He knew, however, that he was in the Lord’s 
Bana C oS Ms Beets Rat a5 

Verses 10, 12, Ananias had a “ good report,’’ was well-known 
in Damascus as a devout man, (Acts 22:12.) Like others there, 
his conversion to Christ was known only to the fellowship, or to 
such as were less hostile to Christians. Him the Lord chose as 
Paul’s instructor, calling him é @ viston, probably during a season 
of private prayer. Behold Jam here. Ananias is not terrified as 
Paul was when Jesus spoke to him. His answer shows his faith in 
the actual presence of the Lord to those who seek Him, and his 
readiness for any duty. How many profess faith in God’s omni- 
presence, who do not’ really believe it. The Shepherd knew this. 

The Lord said, &c. Wow definitely the Lord commands. 
This is His way in His holy Word ; all who will may know their 
duty. Arise at once, and go without delay. The street called 
Straight. In Philadelphia they have one called Broad. Straight 
street in D. is now called Bazaar street, (like Market st. in Phila.) 
It is the central or AZazu st: in D. Behold he prayeth. The Lord 
not only knew where Saul was but what he was doing, and how, 
in what spirit he was doing it. - Not all praying people are good 
people, or people of kind hearts. The Pharisees and priests who 
had commissioned Saul to persecute christians were great prayers 
—at the corners of the streets, and front places in the temple. 
Saul was praying sincerely and in the right spirit. Ananias might 
therefore safely goto him. All the Lord’s people are people of 
humble, fervent, penitent prayer. Hath seenin avision. ‘This 
was a different sort of vision from that which Saul had there seen 
before, it was given to comfort the contrite sinner, and prepare 
him to receive instruction from one of those he had intended to 
slay. 

Verses 13, 16. When A. first heard the Lord call, he felt ready 
for any work. Now his fears come in the way. How often we 
think ourselves stronger than we are. The spirit is willing but the 
flesh is weak. Hence 4. answered, Lord, &c., as though the 
- Lord did not know all that, or was calling him toa dangerous 
and impossible duty. Note how much harm onebad man may do; 
the fame of Saul’s bitterness against disciples of Jesus, cause them 
sore grief. A bad name is a great curse. Here he hath authority. 


The disciples there knew of Saul’s coming and its object. But 
‘ : 
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the Lord said unto him, &c., thus 1, quieting his fears, 2, encourag- 
ing his heart, and 3, showing the power of grace over the hardest 
hearts. : oe 

Verses 17, 18. A. believed at once the word of the Lord, did as 
commanded, and found Saul. Putting his hands on him as a 
suitable outward form for expressing the purpose of his visit, and 
as a means of assuring Saul’s faith. Brother Saul, recognizing 
him as now a fellow-disciple, and wishing to soothe and cheer him 
by this kind address. Zhe Lord hath sent me, &c., thesame Lord 
who smote thee with blindness, is ready to heal and save. Be 
Jilled with the Holy Ghost. A. did not give Saul sight and the 
Spirit, but was an instrument of the Lord in the bestowal of both. 
Note, the Holy Ghost was given before he was baptized. Jmmedt- 
ately, Sc. The cure was instantaneous and entire. Was baptized. 
The truly regenerate will not despise divine ordinances; neither 
will they refuse openly to. profess the Lord. 


Lesson VII. Nov.12. Saul's Ministry, Acts 9: 19-30. 


Saul was saved not for his own sake only, but that he might 
serve the Lord in efforts to save others, and do this the more ef- 
fectually by furnishing a living illustration of the wonderful grace 
of God. (See 1 Tim. 1: 16). 

_ Verses 19, 20. Now Saul could eat and drink again. He had 
found peace in believing. His food strengthened him, for Jesus 
blessed it. He sought and found delight in the company of the 
disciples, even those whom he had thought of slaying. All this 
' required and showed great courage on his part. Those of the 
Synagogue would doubtless revile him as a traitor to their cause. 
But he cared not. Learn the lesson of his example. Straight- 
way he preached, &c. He did not try to hide his conver- 
sion. He had openly opposed Christ, now he would openly 
serve Him. As he had received miraculous endowments 
from the Holy Ghost, he was duly qualified to preach Christ. 
His case rightly studied gives no countenance to entering the 
ministry without due preparation. And furthermore, whilst the 
term preached is here used, it means only that he bore testimony 
in an unofficial way. He did not enter formally and fully upon 
his ministry as an apostle until about three years later. (See 
Galatians 1: 17, 18). Preaghed Christ, that is, as he often de- 
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clares in his Epistles Christ crucified, as the divine Re- 
deemer. 

Verse 21. All amazed. No wonder, a vulture was changed into 
a dove. The deadly purpose of his visit to Damascus seems to 
have been generally known. It was amazing that such a man 
should now be found laboring with the disciples for Christ. Such 
wonders has the Gospel done, and still does. 

Verse 22. Using the proper means, and laboring for Jesus as 
opportunity offered, Saul’s spiritual strength increased his faith, 
love, courage and zeal. So every christian should grow, and 
would if he worked. Confounded the Jews in arguing with them. 
He well knew their arguments and now could turn his weapons 
against them. Proving from the prophesies, &c., of the Old Tes- 
tament, with which he was familiar. 


Verses 23-25. After many days. Here the narrative passes over 
nearly three years of time, because they included the period of 
his more private preparation for his special office (Gal. 1: 17, 18). 
The Jews finding him resolute in his new profession, and a powerful 
defender of the cause of Christ, resolved to kill Him. The priests 
managed so to blindfold and bewitch the people that they used 
them for theirown bad ends, and their dupes loved to have it so. 
A religion like popery often succeeds in this way. But the Lord 
had work for Saul, and helped him to escape. 

Verses 26, 27. In Jerusalem assayed, &c. Instead of seeklng 
the high-priest, he sought the disciples of Jesus, (Christian 
young men going from home to seek occupation in large cities 
should mark this example. It would secure them against many 
dangers.) Zhey were all afraid of him, &c. They thought it 
was only a trick to catch them. It is positively said that in 
England many Romish Jesuits pretend to be evangelical Pro- 
testants (or used to), in order the better to carry their ends. 
Advocates of false doctrines and schemes are notoriously unscru- 
pulous as to the means they use. It was well and needful for 
the disciples in Jerusalem to be cautious. Barnabas, son of 
consolation, renders a loving and important service (see Acts 
4:36.) 

Verses 28, 29. In Jerusalem Saul was in close fellowship with 
the disciples, and labored zealously for the Gospel. Grectans, 
Jews and Jewish proselytes from Greece,'or speaking the Greek 
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language. His zeal exposed him to fiesh danger, v. 30. He es- 
capes by the help of brethren, and is sent to his native town, Tar- 
sus, to preach the Gospel there. Thus the work of the Lord’s 
chosen messenger to the Gentiles was fairly begun. 


Lesson VIII, Nov. 19. Dorcas restored to life. Acts 9:31, 43. 


The miraculous conversion of Paul closed the first great perse- 
cution of the Church. The Jewish leaders of it were confounded 
and disheartened. They saw not only that their plots were 
frustrated, but that the Lord whom they hated and opposed 
had power to make their wrath serve his cause. The more they 
persecuted, the more the Gospel grew. It has always been so, 
where God’s true people have been faithful and persevering, and 
used only Gospel means for carrying on their work. 

Verse 31. Churches rather congregations. Rest not from toil 
but from persecution. difed, built up. Walking, &c. The 
season of peace was not abused into one of sloth and casual ease, 
but diligently improved. A lesson for the churches in our day. 

Turning from Saul or Paul, our attention is now directed for a 
few chapters to Peter and his ministry. 

Verses 32-35. Until now Peter had remained with the other 
apostles in Jerusalem, ‘T’he persecution over, he is prompted by 
the Spirit and encouraged by his fellow apostles, to go forth with 
the Gospel message. It was a missionary tour, and a very 
thorough one, extending over the entire country for many miles 
from Jerusalem. On his way he came to Lydda, a small town 
about five miles from Joppa, that is, from the sea. Some Chris- 
tians had taken refuge there also, and he went to instruct and 
cheer them, In the case of Zveas the Lord provided an opportu- 
nity for doing good to an afflicted man, and of securing the at- 
tention of the people generally to the tidings of that ‘‘ grace of 
God which bringeth salvation’’ to the souls of men. Fesus Christ 
maketh thee whole; Peter took\care to ascribe the cure to the right 
person, so that Eneas might be led to believe, love and honor 
God in Christ. The report of the cure reached out far and wide, 
even through the vale of Savon or Sharon, which lay along the 
coast towards Cesarea, noted in Solomon’s day for its flowers. 
Now it should bloom with the beauty of the Lord, unto whom the 
hearts of many were turned as flowers to the sun. 
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Verses 36, 37. Joppa on the Mediteranean sea, 5 miles west 
from Joppa, and about 45 northwest from Jerusalem. There also 
the power of Jesus had been felt in converting peopleto Him. TZa- 
bitha (Aramai,) Dorcas in Greek means a gaze//e,a beautiful name 
for an excellent woman. Sx/l/ of good works-—her hands full of 
them because her heart was full of the love of Jesus. Love, like fire, 
will shine and burn, and cause the life to be like itself, lovely, 
beneficent. What a blessing such a lifemay be. Are you trying 
to lead sucha life? Sick, dead. Even the loved ones of the 
Lord are liable to such affliction. Grace does not shield against 
sickness but supports under it, does not save from death but in it. 
If christians were never afflicted, they could not experience the 
preciousness of Gospel comfort, and the world would not see how 
grace can enable the weakest of saints to glory in tribulations. 
Washed and laid out as was decent and right, without excessive 
grief. They had hope in death. 

Verses 38, 39. Peter sent for tocomfort them and counsel them 
in their sorrow. His hearty sympathy prompted him to go and 
‘weep with those that weep,’’ and share their grief. Widows 
many of whom had found affliction a blessing, in leading them to 
the Lord as storms drive doves to their shelter, coats and garments 
made for poor persecuted Christians. As Dorcas had no children 
or family of her own she had time to care and work for others. 
Many a hard-working mother is a Dorcas in spirit, but may get no 
credit for it. Weeping. Christianity does not deaden natural 
affections, it rather makes them more tender, and sanctifies them. 
Jesus a!so sighed and wept at the grave of Lazarus and over Jeru- 
salem. | | 

“Verses—4o—43. Put all forth, that he might the better compose 
his mind and exercise his faith. He wished to be alone with Jesus. 
Kneeled down, a very natural posture when the spirit is heavily 
pressed, and a very becoming one when some special sorrow leads 
to special supplication. Prayed, knowing he could do nothing 
of himself, and that only the Lord could help. There was noth- 
ing magical in the gift of miracles and its exercise. The apostles 
were not charged (physically persuaded) with miraculous virtue as 
a loadstone with attraction. Every miracle is a direct act of Al- 
mighty God. Hence prayer is required. TZurning, etc. The 
Spirit assured him that his prayer was heard. Sazd to the dead 
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body, persuaded that he whose voice the dead shall hear at the 
last day, could make that dead body hear. We know but little 
of what death is. Opened her eyes, etc., for life was returned to her 
by the power of God. Gave her his hand to make her feel certain 
that she was restored to life. Called the saints, etc., to gladden 
their hearts, and lead them to join in praising God. ‘Tabitha, 
like Lazarus, was brought to life again for the glory of God and to 
serve His cause. Two or three such instances were enough to show 
the church and the world God’s infinite power over life and 
death. Knxown, well known, so that there was no deception in the 
case. Many believed ; this was the effect mainly intended. Dorcas 
might well be reconciled to being called back to this troublesome 
world, if sinners could thus be brought from their spiritual death 
to life in Christ. Zarried, etc. The effect of the miracle gave 
him work. 


Lesson IX. Lov. 26. Peter's Vision. Acts 10:1-20. 


Notwithstanding all Jesus taught his first disciples, especially the 
apostles, concerning the purpose of God bless the whole world in 
Him, they long clung to the narrow, bigoted notions of the Jews 
that he was their Messiah, their Redeemer, in an earthly rational 
sense. This mistake was hard tocorrect, and caused much trouble 
in the early Church. And even when some of the apostles and 
early Jewish Christians began to see it, and give it up, they still 
insisted on maintaining and enforcing the observance of old Jew- 
ish rites and ceremonies. This evil, also, has not yet been rooted 
out. Even some normal Protestant Christians and Christian the- 
ologians set undue store by such ritualism, and desire and strive to 
foster it again as a yoke of bondage on the necks of believers. 
The present Lessons shows how the Lord adopted special means 
to break down the great error in Peter’s mind and heart. While 
he was tarrying and laboring in Joppa the Spirit of the Lord was 
preparing another field for him. 

Verses 1, 2. Cesarea the place named in Lesson VII. Cornelius 
a Roman Gentile, and captain of a band of Roman soldiers num- 
bering roo men. J¢a/ians, soldiers from Italy kept there to main- 
tain Roman authority among the Jews who were then under the 
Emperor of Rome. A devout man, &c. He had learned of the 
true God from the Jews, and turned from idols to Him. 4 has 
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house for having been enlightened himself he sought to bring his — 
children and household to the same faith. Gave alms. The 
knowledge and fear of God made him liberal and benevolent as is 
always the case with sincere believers. Prayed always, habitually. 
Faith in God when true always leads to this. 

Verses 3-5. Though a Gentile, God graciously regarded his 
humble sincerity, and in answer to his heart’s desire granted him 
more light and grace. The special directions given to Cornelius 
prove that the vision was miraculous. Sends men, etc. God might 
have taught him directly what to do, but to try his faith, to honor 
divinely appointed means, and to make this case an occasion of 
instruction for the apostles and of furthering the Gospel, the Lord 
directs to do as stated. 

Verses 6-8. The angel, or messenger, was a real person. (Ps. 
104, 4.) Hosts of good angels are always around the throne in 
glory, ready to serve God day and night. Conviction acted 
promptly. A devout soldier. Soldiers may also be godly men, 
and they ought to be. | 

Verses 9-16. The Lord prepared Peter for the call to Cesarea. 
Went up to pray, as he was in the habit of doing. Those called 
to special work for God need special grace. There is danger of 
their growing cold and formal, unless they give themselves to 
prayer. Housetfop—a, flat roof, and retired place. Sixth hour 
noon. This was at Simon, the Tanner’s house. TZvrance, a state 
in which whilst the organs of the body are as asleep, the mind or 
spirit is specially active and intent on whatever may be presented 
to it, especially religious or spiritual objects. A great sheet, &c. 
Peter was hungry, and the Lord used his bodily hunger for spiri- 
tual instruction. 42 manners of beasts, &c. The Jews strictly 
kept the old Levitical law regarding clean and unclean animals. 
Here both kind were mingled, showing that the old law was set 
aside. Done thrice. ‘The more deeply to impress him. 

Verses 17-20. The purpose of the vision is now explained. It 
was intended to cure Peter’s ritualistic bigotry. 

Special Lessons. 1. God will have heathen also to be saved. 
2, Those who faithfully improve the light they have will get more. 
3, Christian love is not bigoted but embraces the world. 4, Our 
prejudices should always yield to the manifest will of God. 5, 
True piety is beneficent. 


‘\ 
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THE OLDEST CHURCH. 





WE often hear Roman Catholics speak of theirs as being the 
Oxtpest CuurcH; the ‘‘ mother and mistress of all churches.’’ 
Protestantism they consider a mew Church, or rather Heresy, in- 
vented by Luther and others some 300 years ago, and very wicked. 

Now, let us quietly and honestly look into this matter, and see 
where the truth lies. 

When our Saviour had risen from the dead he commissioned his 
disciples to ‘‘ go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,’? Mark, xvi: 15, and commanded ‘‘ That repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached, in His name, among all na- 
tions, deginning at Jerusalem.’’ ‘* But tarry ye’’ said he ‘‘in the 
city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from on high.”’ 
Luke, xxiv: 47, 48. 3 ° 

Accordingly, as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles, (which 
gives us an inspired and infallible history of the beginnings of 
the Christian Church,) the Apostles immediately commenced to 
preach or proclaim the glad tidings of this free forgiveness, through 
the atonement of Christ, to all who repent and believe on Him. 
Indeed, (as we learn from chap. ii.) the very day they were endued 
with the Holy Ghost, as promised them, they began to preach at 
Jerusalem, to the Jews and to the foreigners collected there from 
all quarters, at the feast of Pentecost, viz. from Parthia and Media, 
Egypt and Arabia, strangers of Rome and other countries, Jews 
and Proselytes. 

And this was the deginning of the preaching of the Christian re- 
ligton., 3 

The history in the ‘‘ Acts,’’ goes on to inform us of the great 
success of their preaching at Jerusalem, how many thousands in- 


cluding priests were converted to the faith, and how the chief 


priests and rulers of the Jews tried to prevent and stop them ; how 
they wickedly put to death S¢. Stephen, the first Christian martyr, 
and raised so great a persecution that all the Christians ‘‘ were 
scattered abroad through Judea and Samaria, except the Apostles,’’ 
who still remained in Jerusalem, chap. vill: 1. 

‘‘ Then they who were thus scattered,’’ the history adds, ‘‘went 
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every where preaching the word,’’ verse 4, and thus more people 
were converted to the faith of Christ, wherever they went, and 
little churches;-or collections of Christians, began to spring up in 
‘many places; and among others, by-and-bye at Rome. 

Philip goes down and preaches in Samaria, and other places. 
Peter and John, on hearing of his success, were sent to Samaria, 
and they, after preaching there and in other villages of Samaria, 
returned to Jerusalem, chap. viii: 25. 

St. Paul is converted to the Christian faith, and becomes a zeal- 
ous preacher of the Gospel, first in Syria, Arabia and Cilicia—then 
in other countries, being especially sent by God, as an apostle Zo 
the Gentiles, as St. Peter was ¢o the Jews—as he tells us, Galatians, 
chaps. i. and ii. 

The history, in the ‘‘ Acts,’’ further tells us how the converts 
were called Christians first at Antioch, chap. xi: 26, how, as they 
and the apostles traveled through various countries, they founded 
churches. To these churches they were inspired to write letters 
or epistles, infallibly teaching the true religion, and way of salva- 
tion; and this, by revelation from God ; not only for their m- 
struction, but for that of all Christians, tothe end of time. 2 Tim. 
lii:. §53....1, Peter, 12 2). -Re@Mmekys 4. 

St. Peter, as his epistles tell us, wrote his first letter ‘‘to the 
strangers scattered through Pontus, Asia,’’ etc., and his second, 
‘*to them that have obtained like precious faith with us,’’ that is, 
to al true Christians. St. John writes his Revelations ‘‘to the 
seven churches which are in Asia.’’ 

St. Paul, about the year 54, writes his two letters ‘‘ unto the 
Church of the Thessalonians ;’’ about the year 58 ‘‘to the Churches 
of Galatia ;’’ about the year 59 ‘‘ to the Church of God which is 
at Corinth ;’’ and in the following year ‘‘to the same Church, 
withall the Saints which areinall Achaia.’’ Soon after, he writes 
from Corinth, his epistle ‘‘to all that be in Rome, beloved of God 
called to be Saints ;’’ and afterwards to the Saints in Christ Jesus 
which are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons. 

Most of these other Churches, to which he sent epistles, he had 
himself founded. But he had not yet been at Rome, as he tells 
us; Rom. chap. i, and indeed the history informs us that he was 
nut ¢here, till sent there as a prisoner, A. D. 62. Acts, chap. xxviii’ 
Nor indeed, do we hear of any of the Apostles having yet been at 
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Rome. St. Paul tells us, that about the years 38 and 50, when he 
was at Jerusalem, he still found Peter, James and John residing 
there, Gal. chap. ii: 9 ;+that he met St. Peter afterwards at Anti- 
och and rebuked him, and when in after years, up to his death, 
(though he was twice imprisoned at Rome and resided there, the 
first time over two years, and was beheaded there A. D. 67,) in all 
his letters from that city, though he sends the salutations of the 
chief Christian, he never mentions any of the Apostles as being 
there. | 

Thus it appears from the infallible history and word of God that 
at Jerusalem, Antioch, Samaria, Corinth, in Galatia, Philippi, 
Rome, etc., wherever Christian converts were found, there they 
formed churches or associations of Christian converts, and of 
course, the whole of the Christians, of whatever Church or place 
they were members or residents, made up the universal or Catholic 
Church of Christ. 

It further appears that one of these Churches had been formed 
at Jtome, but so far from being the oldest church, or ‘‘ the mother 
and mistress af all churches,’’ or any thing of that sort, the con- 
trary is clear; that at Jerusalem was the first Church, then at 
Samaria, Antioch, etc., and by-and-bye, at Rome. Indeed, as we 
have seen, it was the command of our Saviour himself to begin at — 
Jerusalem. 

But further, it does not appear of the smallest importance to 
what Church they belonged. The great point was, and now is, to 
be a true Christian ; to have repented, and turned to God, through 
faith in Christ, and received the forgiveness of sins. Acts, iii: 19. 
There does not appear the slightest superiority or power of one 
Church over another ; or the slightest preference of one church to 
another, which Church one was a member of. 

Each Church consisted of the individual Christians composing 
it, with their bishops and deacons. All obtained salvation and 
free forgiveness, through the atonement of Christ ; and all looked 
up to Him as their general and only Head, Eph. i. 22. Col. i. 18, 
who himself declared ‘‘ome is your master, even Christ, and ye 
are all drethren.’’ Matt. xxiii. 8. 

On one occasion, indeed, when the new Churches were troubled 
by some Jewish converts, députies from various Churches went up 
to Jerusalem to consult the Apostles and Christians who were 
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there ; and then they, as inspired by the Holy Ghost, infallibly 
settled the matter. But there is no word of Rome in the whole 
business. See Acts, xv. 

So far was Rome from being the mother and mistress of all 
Churches. 

It was not, indeed, till hundreds of years after this, that the 
bishop of Rome, proud of being the bishop of the greatest city 
in the Roman Empire, and the seat of the Emperor, began to 
claim power or authority over other Churches; and not until 600 
years after Christ, that he began to obtain power, and extend his 
sway by force and intrigne; and it was hundreds of vears after 
that before the free Churches of other countries consented to re- 
ceive his laws. Thus it was not till nearly 1200 years after Christ 
that Pope Adrian III.issued a Bull, authorizing Henry I, of Eng- 
land, to conguer Ireland, on the condition that he would also 
force the Christian Church of Ireland to submit to the Pope and 
Church of Rome, and pay one penny yearly for each house, as 
Peter’s pence, to Rome. Thus were her liberties extinguished, 
and the ‘‘ Island of saints’’ forced to become Roman Catholic. 

And thus, by the help of Kings in Europe, the Church of 
Rome extended her usurped sway over many Christian Churches ; 
yet she was far from being truly the Catholic or Universal Church. 
The Greek, which now numbers about sixty mill’ons of professing 
Christians, not only refused to own the Pope and Church of Rome, 
but in 863 excommunicated the then Pope. Other Churches re- 
fused to acknowledge him, and so continued till the Reformation, 
when many countries threw off the usurped yoke of Rome and re- 
covered their religious liberties, protesting against the power and 
corruptions of Rome, and for this were called Protestants. 

Protestant Churches, then, are simply Christian Churches, in 
various countries, composed of those who believe in Christ, and 
hold the doctrine of the Apostles, just as the early Churches did ; 
and, so far from forming a ew Church, they are just the true old 
Christian Church, (after having been purified from the errors and 
corruptions imposed by Rome.) They were, at first, members of 
the Church of Rome, (priests or people,) but by reading the Word 
of God to find the doctrine of the Apostles, they discovered that 
the Church of Rome had, in the course of ages, introduced many 
errors to increase her power and wealth. ‘These errors or heresies 
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they left off, and thus remained members of the Church of Christ 
purified ; and holding only the doctrines of the Apostles and early 
Christians, of St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John, and other Chris- 
tian worthies, Luther, then, founded no new Church, invented no 
new doctrine, but simply was one of the earliest to point out the 
corruption of Rome, though many had done so before him. 

It is the Romish Church, then, that added and still retains these 
additional and dangerous errors, that may be called the heretical 
Church ; just as a fine painting, or statue, corrupted and defiled 
by the dust and mould of ages, and daubed over by men to suit 
their purposes, would, if cleansed from all these stains, become 
again visible, and be recognized as the fine and beautiful original. 
So the Protestant Church, composed of those Christians, who, 
throwing off the corruption of Rome, again stands forth as the 
pure free Church of the Apostles and martyrs; holding their true 
doctrines, and looking, like them, to Christ as their only and liv- 
ing head. Would they were all true and faithful, as they pro- 
fess to be! 

But while we protest against the corruptions of the Romish 
Church, we sympathize with her people, and earnestly wish that 
they also, may, like us, see her corruptions, and unite with us in 
' securing their religious liberty, and rejoicing in that free salva- 
tion which Christ hath purchased for all his people.—Se/ected. 





RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 





The martyrdom of Stephen and the conversion of Paul, pre- 
sented for study in the Sabbath-school Lessons for October and 
November, furnish an appropriate occasion for some consideration 
of the persecutions which have so sadly marred the history of the 
Church. And as the first severe persecution of Christians, reported 
in those Lessons, was waged and vigorously pushed by men pro- 
fessing to be eminently the people of God, and avowedly /or the 
honor of God and his truth, this particular kind of persecution 
merits special notice. Ostensibly the first bitter and bloody assault 
made upon the disciples of Jesus was prompted by religious zeal. 
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In this view it may be designated a religious persecution. The 
present article shall, therefore, be limited to some remarks upon 
such attempts to harm the cause and people of Christ. 

A religion even like that of the Jews and persecution, for any 
purpose, may be thought incompatible with each other. With still 
greater reason might it be supposed that Christianity would keep 
any professing it from seeking to maintain their views, or to crush > 
opposition by virulent and bloody means. And yet not only this 
first assault upon the followers of Jesus, but many fiercer ones in 
subsequent times, prove that the bitter spirit of Jewish Phariseeism 
could find a place in nominally Christian hearts, and that the 
Caiaphas and Annas and their immediate successors in the San- 
hedrim were but faint prototypes of more ferocious Church rulers 
of later times. Indeed this first persecution will be found to ex- 
hibit the leading outer and inner characteristics of all those to 
which true Christians were cruelly subjected in after times. All 
the most painfully prominent traits of these later persecutions may 
accordingly be learned from that which afflicted the Church in the 

days of Saul of Tarsus. 


Who were the persecutors ? 


By the inspired narrative we are explicity told that the origi- 
nators and ringleaders of it were the high-priests, chief priests, 
rigid Pharisees, all included in the Sanhedrim, or highest Church 
court of the Jews. Not all the members of this court seem to 
have had an equally bitter spirit, nor do all appear to have been 
equally hot against Jesus and His disciples. ‘The court was large, 
and naturally included members of different temperament. But 
the fiercer spirits ruled, and found little difficulty in carrying points 
unanimously according to their mind. Even in some Nicodemus 
might venture to put in a reasonable and humane objection to 
proposed violent measures, the frown of a Caiaphas, or growl of a 
more noisy priest or Pharisee, soon frightened him into silence, 
or a threat of prosecution for disloyalty would strike him down 
into his seat. Occasional glimpses of such scares are given in the 
Scriptures, and serve to show us how the high priest, who was the 
President of the Sanhedrim, and those of his party managed mat- 
ters of this kind in the court. Besides, human nature then was 
pretty much the same as it is now, and an unscrupulous violent 
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party in power knew how to take advantage of those around them, 
who either had no mind of their own, no heart to assert their con- 
viction, and no moral courage to maintain the right. 

It is further to be noticed that in this case the persecutors were 
men distinguished by their ardent zeal for the Jewish ceremonialism 
at their day. With them ritualism was, in form if not in fact, the 
very root and life of religion. They hold not so'much to the letter 
and right of the Law and the Prophets as to the authority of those 
human traditions of the elders which added perverting glosses to 
the inspired Word. Doing this, it was a small matter to them that 
the Word of God was in this way made of none effect, so that only 
the traditions might be maintained. Hence they very naturally 
came to exalt formal religious ordinances above the deeper and 
more vital truths and facts which those ordinances were meant to 
symbolize and magnify. A broken heart and contrite spirit were 
_ of less account in their scheme than outward circumcision, the 
rigid observance of the prescribed feasts, and sundry ceremonial 
washings and temple prayers. 

How commonly and strangely warm special zeal for such things 
has in all ages been found associated with a spirit of persecution. 
It seems as though there was something in the very nature of 
ritualistic formalism which hardened the heart, and petrified all 
the kindlier feelings of the soul. As heathen idolatry begets sa- 
tanic cruelty, so nominally Christian sacerdotalistic ceremonial- 
ism has habitually betrayed a fiendish spirit. Are the two twins 
of the same parent ? 

That the Jewish hierarchy did not learn their lesson of persecu- 
tion from the true principles of their religion will be at once con- 
ceded by all who know the sort of piety inculcated by the Old 
Testament. The high-priest and his associates should have been 
ruled by the declaration of Him who said, ‘‘I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.’” Had they recognized that principle, and acted 
upon it, as they should have done, it would have restrained them 
from their cruel violence. Instead of indulging bitter hatred 
against those of their own nation who followed Jesus, instead of 
taking the lead in devising plots for their destruction, and inciting 
the people under the influence of the priesthood to acts of violence 
and mu.der, those men should by voice and example have been 
earnest and active in suppressing any outbreak of popular violence. 
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Their position and authority as rulers, should have been earnestly 
used for this human end. But their minds and hearts were other- 
wise inclined, and yielding to the bad spirit, they did their worst. 

How prophetic a picture this of what has happened a thousand 
times since. Who in the outward visible Church have always been 
the most zealous persecutors? Ask the history of the Romish 
hierarchy during the days of the Culdaes, the Aloigenses, the 
Waldenses, and the Bohemian brethren? Ask the Inquisition 
whose spirit conceived it, whose hands laid its foundation, who 
invented its machines of horrible torture, who furnished its thou- 
sands of victims; who were its executioners, and who rewarded 
them with gold and glory for their fiendish work ? All will answer : 
those in the nominal Church who held high places of official in- 
fluence and authority, and were misem puiched for their extreme 
zeal for ceremonialism. 


Why they Persecuted Christians. 


The motives which incited the high-priest and his zealous party 
to persecute the followers of Jesus fall into two classes, first those 
which they themselves state, and secondly those which the inspired 
Word ascribes to them. These two will be found to differ from 
each other as widely as heaven is separated from earth, and as far 
as sin differs from righteousness. 

Unscrupulous and cruel of heart as cass chief priests and 
haughty Pharisees were, they still felt that they owed it to society 
and even to themselves, to give some plausible reason for their 
deadly hatred of Christians. Such bitter animosity as they displayed 
would naturally seem to spring from sheer carnal or satanic ma- 
lignity. They were not men noted for zeal against vice or moral 
turpitude. It was notorious that they connived at many grievous 
offences against honesty, integrity and social virtue. Looking at 
their portraits as drawn by the finger of Jesus in the Gospel, those 
Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites, those devourers of widows’ houses, 
have furnished many artists besides West (in his great painting of 
Jesus condemned) with ideal faces of the most forbidding features. 
Such men could patiently endure most grievous offenders. And 
yet when they came to deal with the disciples of Christ, their in- 
dignation became most intense, their wrath soon rose to white 
heat, they boiled over with rage. This required some explanation 
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and excuse. But as the hated disciples were men and women of 
most exemplary moral character, a character evidently purified 
and ennobled in all that pertained to private and social virtues by 
their fellowship with Jesus their glorified Saviour, as they showed 
a daily iife adorned with the highest virtues, it was not easy to 
make up the needed apology. 

What then could their accusers and persecutors do in self- 
defence but try to invent some accusations which might serve their 
purpose. This their malicious, cunning craftiness enabled them to 
do. ‘They charged the disciples with high crimes against the 
Jewish Church, and its most holy ordinances and tradition. They 
accused them of ‘‘ damnable heresy,’’ in teaching the pure doc- 
trines of the Gospel, in declaring that Jesus was the Son of God 
the Saviour of the world. They sought to inflame the passions of a 
misguided, bigoted populace against them, by denouncing them as 
blasphemers, and by affecting horror at their alleged blasphemies. 
' Thus the high-priest and his party sought in public and private to 
defame them. and represent them as riotous, disorderly, seditious 
people, as rebels against the divine authority of the rulers and 
their court, and therefore worthy of death. Being such enemies 
of the powers that were, the high-priest and his party justified 
themselves in their attempts to bring the disciples to judgment, on 
the ground that it was demanded by a proper regard for God and 
His Church. In a word, they declared that they were prompted 
by zeal for the glory of God. 

Is not this an almost literal description of the apology which 
the Romish hierarchy, Pope, bishops and priests offer for perse- 
cuting to the death the thousands of humble, sincere Christians 
slain by the sword of their Church or burnt at its stakes? And 
does it not strongly remind one of conduct very similar, even out- 
side of the walls of Rome and its Inquisition ? ' 

But whatever attempts the Sanhedrim might make to cloak its 
malice and to show it forth as a holy, pious zeal, He who search- 
eth the heart and knows its secret springs of action, passes a very 
different verdict in His Word upon the case. , There we learn that 
the ruling motive was envy, and envy of the worst sort. The 
high-priest and his party hated Christ and His Gospel, with those 
who followed Jesus, because in their sacerdotal view, the ‘success 
of the Gospel was the downfall of ritualism. And they were suf 
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ficiently discerning in their intense selfishness to perceive that 
with the downfall of ritualism their temporal power and honor, 
and, possibly, also their earthly gains must go. Here lay the real 
secret of their enmity to the Gospel and its friends. Of the spirit 
of John the Baptist, joyously proclaiming: ‘‘ He must increase, 
I must decrease,’’ they knew nothing, and cared not to know. 
Their perverted ceremonialism invested them with well nigh bound- 
less power over the consciences of men, a power they had dili- 
gently turned to their own advantage. On that they were deter- 
mined to keep hold. And any doctrine which sapped the founda- 
tion of this priestly carnal power, any men whose preaching and 
earnest Gospel labors undermined it, must be put out of the way, 
by any means, even by murder if needful. 

This is the Gospel explanation of the bitter, persecuting spirit 
which animated the ringleaders of the deadly assaults upon the 
primitive Christian Church. And this explanation applies in all 
its force to all similar persecutions since. 


. | The means employed 


to execute these deadly designs would next claim notice. But 
having already trespassed upon our space, they must be named 
only in brief. 

Of course there had to be some show of judicial formality as in 
the cases of Peter and John (Acts 4) and of Stephen. But the 
persecutors were in such hot haste to inflict vengeance upon their 
victims that their formality was a transparent sham. 

First, the sacerdotal court being assembled, those to be con- 
demned (a matter predetermined), were arrested and brought to 
the judgment hall as men (or women) held guilty of some atrocious 
crime. 

Then they were indicted in violent language, used for the pur- 
pose of prejudicing their case by exciting bitter passion against 
them. Things in themselves of little or no account, and not 
recognized in the law of Moses as offences, were charged upon 
them in a way to make them appear as most heinous transgressors. 

Witnesses were bribed to testify against them, the testimony 
being usually false, or a grossly distorted statement of fact, so as 
to make it seem to furnish some seeming ground of condemnation. 

Then came high-priest]y browbeating of the prisoner, challeng- 
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ing him to his self-defence, but in such a defiant way as was meant 
to overawe him. Or efforts were made dy che court to entangle 
him, and get him'to say something which might be directed into 
evidence of self-conviction. The whole trial was a mockery, and 
but for the tragic conclusion determined upon, would have been a 
farce. 

If, as in cases like that of Stephen, the President of the court 
saw that the prisoner’s honest and manly defence was making an 
impression favorable to him, that august functionary would rush 
to the rescue of his imperilled cause, and tearing his garments 
would vociferate, the man blasphemes, what need we further testi- 
mony. This finished the case. The verdict was rendered. The 
sentence was passed. And the victim was hurried to his execution. 

Such things the Apostles and early disciples experienced. Such 
persecutions have often befallen the faithful servants of the Lord 
since those days. And such may be expected again. Hierarchical 
sacerdotalism, ritualistic Phariseeism, are the same in all ages. 
Of the same parentage and spirit with anti-Christian infidelity, 
they use the same weapons, and instigate to the same malignant 
persecution of a’pure and holy Gospel. 

But the Lord, who permits such trials to befall His people, 
knows also how to support them, and to make His truth triumph 
in the end. 





FLATTERING UNCTION. 





Our readers have assuredly not forgotten the vigorous article of 
an esteemed contributor, (E. M. R.,) published in the MonrHLy 
for September, entitled: Zhe ointment that ran down Aaron's 
beard. ‘That article, it will be remembered, reviewed in a calm 
but searching manner certain statements in Dr. Apple’s address 
before the Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church last June, to 
the effect that the theological dissension which by our Church 
(Reformed German,) had been agitated for years ‘have pretty 
much ceased within our borders,’’ that the opposing parties ‘are 
nearer common ground,” and that ‘‘for the present the whole 
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question is allowed to rest.”” E. M. R. exposed the fallacy of 
these statements, and deserves thanks for the frank and faithful 
manner in which he sounded the note of warning against their delu- 
sive effect. But the subject is one of too much importance to be let 
pass with a single article. It merits further consideration if only 
for the sake of keeping a matter of such vital moment steadily be- 
fore the mind of the Church. And this is rendered the more 
needful by the persistent attempts made by the leaders of the 
party represented by Dr. Apple to spread and deepen the im- 
pression which his address sought to produce upon those who 
heard it and perhaps still more upon those who might afterwards 
read it in the Messenger. 

The cause of Gospel truth and ordinances is never put in greater 
peril than when those who have assailed it, and used all sorts of 
means to subvert it, finding themselves foiled, and their schemes 
frustrated, profess to give up the contest, plead for peace, and so 
change their entire front. That Paul thought so, and felt it 
deeply, is evident from allusions to the Jewish ritualists of his day 
in the epistle to the Galatians. And that John, many years later, 
had similar convictions and fears, is equally clear from allusions 
found in his epistles, especially to the pantheising Gnostics of his. 
day. In both cases the “spirit of error,’’ finding it impossible 
at once to succeed by open and violent measures, retreated from 
the use of bolder tactics, and desired a compromise that might 
promote peace. In both cases the faithful Apostles stood firmly 
on their Gospel ground, knowing that any peace secured by the 
sacrifice of fundamental, vital truth must be not only a deceptive 
flattering unction laid upon the wounds inflicted by error, but 
prove ruinous in the end to the cause of truth, 

How wise they were, as well as faithful and courageous in adopt- 
ing this course, has been abundantly and sadly confirmed by the 
many calamities which befell to Christianity in the subsequent ages, 
through a neglect of their counsel and disregard of their example. 
Had the churches of Galatia continued watchful * lest any should 
deceive them with flattering words.’’ The pure Gospel would 
have been perpetuated among them to this day. And had the 
seven representative churches of Asia Minor faithfully heeded 
the admonitions of the Spirit (Revelation 2d and 3d chapters, ) 
they would not so soon have degenerated from ‘the faith once ~ 
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delivered to the saints,’’ and fallena prey to the wiles of seducing 
spirits. 

In the great majority of instances history and experience testify 
that the spiritual degeneracy and downfall of once truly Apostolic 
churches have their first and worst cause in the deceitfulness 
with which half.defeated error assumes the garb of truth, and 
hides its real character and aims under phraseology which sounds 
so much like the true doctrine, that many are caught by the trick. 
The addition of the single letter 7 to the word by which the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ was expressed, enabled the Arians 
of the fourth and fifth centuries to win whole Synods and Councils 
to their side, and overrun Christianity with their hurtful heresy— 
a heresy perpetuated to this day by the Unitarians. They found 
themselves conquered at Nice (325), and failed in more violent ef- 
forts on several occasions afterwards. Then they counseled together 
and devised the apparently gentler plan of making seeming conces- 
sions, of dropping their more openly and bluntly offensive declara- 
tions, and even of stealing the very language of the orthodox party 
from its lips, with such slight modifications that few could detect 
the change and fewer still would think it of any significance. The 
stratagem succeeded. It wore the semblance of being a sincere 
offering to the cause of Christian peace. ‘Those who sought to 
expose the artifice and save the church from being betrayed by it, 
were decried as contentious, stubborn, destitute of liberality and 
Christian love. Were not the leading advocates of Arianism as 
good men and pious, as devoted to the Redeemer’s cause, and 
the furtherance of the work of salvation, as their opponents? And 
were not their writings, speeches and sermons more deeply pro- 
found and learned and by apt quotations from the Bible to be more 
Scriptural, than those who maintained and defended what they 
called the old faith? Besides, should there not be progress and 
development, rather than doctrinal stagnation; and did not the 
Arians, in their successive phases, aid in promoting such progress 
and development? Why then should their honest and earnest 
efforts be so strenuously resisted and condemned ? Thus the error 
gained the day, and reveled long in the victory so foully achieved. 
Nor has the Church, in some of its numerous sections, recovered 
yet from the effects of the harm then done. The tares were so 
‘adroitly scattered among the wheat that it seems as though 
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both would grow on ‘‘ until the harvest’ of the last great day.* 

But what has all this to do with the heading of our article, and 
its introductory sentences? Nothing, we answer, in the way of 
charging Arianism upon Dr. Apple or his party, but a great deal 
as illustrating the devices by which an unsuccessful doctrinal and 
ritualistic scheme may seek to avert an utter failure, and secure its 
triumph in the end. We do not wish to be uncharitable. But 
neither would we affect greater charity than that of the inspired 
writer of 1 Cor. 13, who was also the inspired writer of the epis- 
tle to the Galatians and of those to the Thessalonians. Least of 
all would we pretend to greater charity than that of Him who in 
the solemn 24th of Matthew said: Zake heed that no man deceive 
you. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ ; and 
shall deceive many.’’ Theologies claiming to be preéminently 
Christological, in contempt and disparagement of the old faith, 
are not, therefore, on that account, to be wunquestioningly 
accepted. Furthermore, experience teaches, in harmony with 
Gospel ethics, that charity is not the only grace to be cultivated. 
“¢ Be sober, be vigilant,’’ is a divine injunction of equal authority 
with that which commends charity. - 

In regard to the matter now more immediately before us, any 
one acquainted at all with leading facts connected with the history 
of the attempt to revolutionize the historical faith and cultus of 
our Church, must admit that among other lessons, they have in- 
culcated the necessity for a wgt/an¢ charity, and one that has 
courage to oppose and denounce flagrant error. 

It is, therefore, neither unjust nor uncharitable, when such sen- 
timents as those of Dr. Apple’s address are publicly uttered, care- 
fully to scrutinize them, and try them by such fair tests as the 
whole case, viewed from the beginning through its onward progress, 
may present. 

What are some of these tests ? 

First test. Have the leading teachers of Lancaster-Mercers- 
burg theology discovered the errors of their peculiar tenets, and 
have they in consequence of such a discovery heartily renounced, 
or essentially modified them, and returned to the faith of the 





*In proof of the correctness of the above illustrative delineation of Arianism, appeal may be 
made to Neander’s Church History, and especially to Milman’s Latin Christianity and 
Ebrard’s Kircher u. Dogman Geschichte, 
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Church, which they solemnly vowed to maintain and defend? 
| This is a fair question, and a plain inevasive answer may be 
justly demanded. 

The theology of their school hastaught, by their own assertions, 
views or notions entirely new to the Reformed Church either in 
this country or in Europe. And the points involved in their 
peculiar theory were not matters of secondary importance, in re- 
gard to which a liberal margin might be allowed for private spec- 
ulation. They are fundamental and vital to evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Mercersburg (now Lancaster) Theology has for many 
yeats been working at the very foundation-stones of the standard 
faith of the Reformed Church. 

To say nothing of its pantheistic theory of God and nature 
especially as culminating in humanity, or of its second-hand sym- 
pathy with the notion that God would have become incarnate 
even had Adam and his race not fallen, let us call to mind other 
views which cut, perhaps, more directly and deeply into the heart 
of our Apostolic faith. : 

Thus it is one of the most boldly asserted principles of their the- 
ology, that in the incarnation of the Eternal Word, the nature 
and being of God entered into organic conjunction with the nature 
of man. This view is in palpable and irreconcilable conflict with the 
faith of the true Church from the beginning. For in any proper 
sense of the phrase organic injunction it involves such a fusion and 
mixture of the too natures as the Church has always rejected, 
and necessarily involves pantheistic error. Has Dr. Apple, or the 
party with which he is identified, renounced this error, and cor- 
dially returned to the true faith on this subject ? Another of the 
more prominently distinctive tenets of Mercersburg theology is that 
man’s redemption was virtually effected by the Incarnation of the 
Word. Who has forgotten the famous article in the MESSENGER 
a couple of years ago, written by one of the Lancaster Professors, 
in which it was most emphatically declared that the vicarious (a 
term by the way which they dislike or avoid,) death of Fesus 
Christ upon the cross was not the ground and foundation of our sal- 
vation? It matters not now that this declaration was a logical 
consequence of their organic conjunction theory. We take their 
assertion by itself as one putting them in flagrant contradiction 
with the faith of our Church as most explicitly stated in the 
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Heidelberg Catechism. Has the party seen and abandoned its 
grievous error on this point? Has it obtained new light, or gone 
back, rather, to the old light on the subject of human guilt as 
taught in the Heidelberg Catechism according to the Scrip- 
tures, and the need of an infinite atonement for that guilt? If 
they have they must know it. 

So if their theology in regard to the Sacraments, especially 
Baptismal regeneration, to the ministry as a specific priesthood, 
to sarcerdotal absolution, to justification by faith, on all which 
doctrines they have in times past been very outspoken, and main- 
tained views utterly at variance with the standard faith of the 
Church. | 

Now if the statements of Dr. Apple’s address are to be taken in 
their plain sense, his party has receded from its former position 
in regard to the above doctrines, and others necessarily involved 
in them, and has inwardly turned back again to our old Church 
faith. Is this really the case? One word from Dr. A. can answer 
the question. Shall we have it? 

(Zo be Continued.) 


2 
USE OF PAPER. 





Of the 1,300,000,000 of human beings inhabiting the globe, 
370,000,000 have no paper or writing material of any kind ; 500,- 
000,000 of the Mongolian race use a paper made from the stalks 
and leaves of plants ; 10,000,000 use for graphic pusposes tablets 
of wood ; 130,000,ooo—the Persians, Hindoos, Armenians and 
Syrians—have paper made from cotton, while the remaining 300,- 
000,000 use the ordinary staple. The annual consumption by this 
latter number is estimated at 1,800,000,000 pounds, an average 
ofsix pounds to the person, which has increased from two and a 
half pounds during tne last fifty years. To produce this amount 


of paper, 200,000,000 pounds of woolen rags, 800,000,000 pounds 
of cotton rags, besides great quantities of linen rags, straw, wood, 
and other materials, are yearly consumed. The paper is manu- 
factured in 3,900 mills, employing 90,000 male and 180,000 fe- 
male laborers. The proportionate amounts manafactured of the 
different kinds of paper are stated to be—of writing paper, 300,- 
000,000 pounds ; of printing paper, 900,000,000 pounds; of wall 
paper, 400,000,000 pounds ; and 200,000,000 pounds of cartoons, 
blotting paper, etc. 
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THE TRUE PURPOSE AND USE OF LANGUAGE, 





WHATEVER theory of the origin of human language may be adopted, it must 
be acknowledged that, as it now exists, it is intended to be the intelligible utter- 
ance of the reason. Even those who maintian that it is a natural, physical pro- 
duct (the absurdity of which view has been most ludicrously exposed by Dr. 
Ebrard in his Apologetics 349) must admit that however low and beast-like 
human speech may have been at the beginning, it has now reached a higher 
sphere, and serves a nobler purpose, when legitimately used, as an aid to the 
spirit in giving body and form to its thoughts, and as a medium of rational com- 
munion between rational beings. 

Language, therefore, is twin-born with thought, and its necessary comple- 
ment. The mind has not attained a clear complete concept, until that concept 
can express itself in words. Nay the power of words known but artificially 
and not yet apprehended in their true import, is often such as to give definite 
character, correct or incorrect, to the struggling thought. How many men have 
been misled in philosophy and in theology, by yielding incautiously to the force 
of some term which took their eye or fancy? Think of Darwin and his evolu- 
tion, of Huxley and his protoplasm, of others and their spontancous generations 
and of still others and their emanation and organic conjunction. In most, if 
not all the strange and false theories on different important subjects which have 
beer successively advocated, if it were possible to trace them back to their 
germs in thought, it would doubtless be found that the deluded advocates of 
those theories largely deceived themselves with words, Even where the words 
are seemingly the most abstract, or are used to represent the most abstract 
thought (so-called) such self-deception by them, such misleading power of 
them may be detected. The struggling thought caught at a straw in its haste 
to find relief, and on that drifted away into unknown seas. 

All honest and true thoughts, such as lie within the scope of man’s present 
ability to think, can find, and will find intelligible utterance. As God’s prophet 
in nature, man was made rational that he might think and speak rationally and 
intelligibly. The philosophy, in whatever sphere, which claims that its con- 
cepts are too big for utterance and too profound for human language to express, 
is a sham and abortion. Its pretended concepts are no more real concepts 
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than fog is sunshine. What the reason grasps it can give out as definitely as 
it has grasped it. The power of thought to speak is commensurate with its 
ability clearly to think. What a man really knows he can tell by adequate 
words spoken or written. He may have a knowledge of the fact that there are 
some things beyond the reach and limits of his present powers of apprehension 
or comprehension, and he may feel sufficiently assured of their existence to de- 
lieve in them, may so far know them or suffices for his present need. But he | 
does not possess a full complete knowledge of them, and therefore cannot find 
language to define them. 

Those, accordingly, who seek to answer complaints of difficutly in under- 
standing them, by saying that the trouble lies in the profundity of their thoughts, 
both deceive themselves and others. The real trouble is that, if they are honest 
in desiring frankly to say what is in their mind, they have no clear, no well- 
defined thought in regard to the subject of their essay or discourse. Take 
Swedenborg, for instance, and allow that he was not actually demented, Wade 
through a few pages, if you can, of his jumble of crazy words and phrases, and, 
whatever else may be dark in his writings, one thing will be clear, namely that 
the man did not 4xow what he was saying. Or, turning to an example of an- 
other kind, take Hege/, and try to steer your boat through the icebergs of his 
so-called Logi#, and whatever homage some infatuated admirers may have 
paid to his “ gigantic intellect,” you will agree that the soberer judgment of 
modern critics, such as Dr. Christleib is correct, that Hegel’s seeming profund- 
ity was a fraud upon true logic. 

The really most learned men the world has ever produced have held that the 
human intellect was capable of creating words for all its thoughts, and that 
language, therefore, was designed to serve the purposes and needs of the intel- 
lect made capable of forming it. And they have themselves illustrated the 
truth of their theory or doctrine. The profoundest thinkers and speakers, and _ 
writers of the ages, have been those who made themselves best understood, by 
all who gave intelligent and sincere attention to what they said or wrote. Not 
to go far out of the way for proofs of this, it may be asked, who that heard 
or have read the papers of Dr. Dorner and Christlieb before the Evangelical 
Alliance, had any serious difficulty in understanding them? And why? Be- 
cause those gentlemen said what they 4zew, and Anew what they said. 

But how often essays are met with, and addresses and sermons are heard, 
which make no other impression than that the author is attempting to say what 
he himself does not understand, or is attempting to conceal his true sentiments 
under clouds of words. That this latter statement is justifiable will hardly be 
denied, Indeed some artful political diplomatists have held that the real pur” 
pose of language was to conceal thought. 

The highest purpose and use of language are found in that which makes it 
serve the loftiest efforts of the human mind, namely, the conception and utter- 
ance of religious truth. To aid fallen man to regain the knowledge of divine 
truth and the associated power of proclaiming it in language, God mercifully 
interposed by supernatural revelations to men chosen and qualified by His 
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Spirit to receive them and tell them to others. Thus man’s mind was quick- 
ened with power to grasp and express the inspired thought or truth. And it is 
only necessary to turn to the Bible to see how plainly God’s thoughts, so far as 
He was pleased to reveal them, could be declared by men to men in the words 
of human speech. They were thoughts which God desired than to apprehend, 
and was pleased so to reveal as to make them intelligible even to the unlearned 
wayfaring man. 

And now that the truth has been thus elearly revealed, that the thought and 
language of it have been brought so luminously near, there is surely no excuse 
for presenting that truth, or what is claimed to be it, in a way that “darkens 
counsel by words without knowledge.” Here, above all, none should presume 
to speak without having been taught of God what to say and then, of course, 
how to say it; and all who have been thus taught will so speak as to be under- 
stood by honest and upright minds. So Jesus spoke, and “ the common people 
heard Him gladly.” 

Of course, if men are in a philosophical or intellectual fog, if they are lost 
in a labyrinth of false and mutually contradictory theories and conceits, their 
thoughts will be misty and their language unintelligible. Or, again, if they 
know what they hold, and desire to giye currency to their opinions, but for 
prudential reasons shrink from speaking or writing frankly and plainly in regard 
to them, they may cloak their thoughts in the folds of ambiguous language, and 
in this way not be rightly understood. 

All this, however, rather corroborates than disproves our position, viz.: That 
the true purpose of language is to give clear utterance to rational thought, and 
that its proper use will always make the thought it is designed to express in- 
telligible to upright, intelligent minds. 
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SENIORS. 


Monday : 10:30-11:45—Hebrew, Prof. Van Haagen. 11:15-12—English 
Literature, Prof. Ruby. 3:15-4—-Greek Testament, Dr. Bomberger, 

Tuesday » 9-9:45—Christian Ethics, Dr. Bomberger. 9:45—10:30—Moral 
System, Dr. Bomberger. 10:30-11:15—-German, Prof. Van Haagen. I1:15-12, 
Astronomy, Dr. Super. 1:30-2:15—Political Economy, Prof. Ruby. | 
* Wednesday: 9-9:45—Chemistry, Prof. Ruby. 9:45—-10:30—Fasquelle’s 
French, Prof. Weinberger. 10:30-11:: 5—Hebrew, Prof. Van Haagen. I1:15--12 
—English Literature, Prof.Ruby, 3:15-4—Greek Testament, Dr. Bomberger. 

Thursday : 9-9:45—Christian Ethics, Dr. Bomberger, 9:45—10:30—Moral 
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System, Dr. Bomberger. 10:30—11:15—-German, Prof. Van Haagen. 11:15-12 
—Astronomy, Dr. Super. 1:30-2:15—Political Economy, Prof. Ruby. 
Friday « 9-9:45—Chemistry, Prof. Ruby. 9:45—-10:30—Fasquelle’s French, 
Prof. Weinberger. 10:30-11:15—Hebrew, Prof. Van Haagen, 11:15-12— 
English Literature, Prof. Ruby. 
Senior Oration every alternate Monday. 


JUNIORS, 


Monday : 9-9:45—Acoustics, Dr. Super. 9:45-10:30—Physiology, Prof. 
Ruby. 11:15-12—Mental Science, Dr. Bomberger. 2:15-3—German, Prof. 
Van Haagen. 3:15-4—Logic, Prof, Ruby. 

Zuesday: 8-8:45—Mechanics, Dr. Super. 9:45—10:30—Germania of ‘l'acitus» 
Prof. Weinberger. 11:15-12—Elocution, Prof. Ruby. 3:15—4—Science of 
Language, Prof. Ruby. 

Wednesday : 8-8:45—Mechanics, Dr. Super. 9-9:45—-Acoustics, Dr. Super. 
9:45-10:30—Physiology, Prof. Ruby. 11:1:-12—Mental Science, Dr. Bom-: 
berger. 2:15-3—German, Prof. Van Haagen. 3:15—-4—Logic, Prof. Ruby. 

Thursday « 8-8:45—Mechanics, Dr. Super. 9:45-10:30—Aéschylus, Prof. 
Weinberger, 11:15~12—Elocution, Prof. Ruby. 3:15-4—Science of Language. 
Prof. Ruby. 

Friday : 9-9:45—Acoustics, Dr. Super. 9:45—-10:30—Physiology, Prof. 
Ruby. 11:15-12—Mental Science, Dr. Bomberger. 2:15-3—-German, Prof. 
Van Haagen. 3:15-4—Logic, Prof. Ruby. 


SOPHOMORES, 


/ 

Monday ; 9-9:45—Horace, Prof. Weinberger. 9:45-10:30, Trigonometry, 
Prof. Zerbe, 10:30-11:15—-Herodotus, Prof. Weinberger. 1:30-2:15—Biblical 
Antiquities, Prof. Van Haagen. 2:15-2:45—Rhetoric, Prof. Ruby. 3:15-4— 
German, Prof. Van Haagen. 

Tuesday - 9-9:45—Horace, Prof. Weinberger. 9:45-10:30—Geometry, Prof, 
Zerbe. 10:30-11:15—Herodotus, Prof. Weinberger. 1:30—2:15—History, 
Prof. Van Haagen. 

Wednesday » 9-9:45—Greek Prose, Prof. Weinberger. 9:45-10:30—Trigo- 
nometry, Prof. Zerbe. 10:30-11:15—Trench on Words, Prof. Weinberger. 
1:30-2:15—Biblical Antiquities, Prof. Van Haagen. 2:15-2:45—Rhetoric, 
Prof. Ruby. 3:15-4—-German, Prof. Van Haagen. 

Thursday » 9-9:45—Horace,, Prof. Weinberger. 9:45-10:30—Geometry, 
Prof. Zerbe. 10:30—11:15—Horodotus, Prof. Weinberger. 1:30-2:15—History, 
Prof, Van Haagen. 

Friday > 9-9:45—Greek Prose, Prof. Weinberger. 9:45-10:30—Trigo- 
nometry, Prof. Zerbe. 10:30-11:15—-Trench on Words, Prof. Weinberger. 
1:30—2:15——Biblical Antiquities, Prof. Van Haagen. 2:15—2:45—Rhetoric, or 
Composition, Prof. Ruby. 3:15-4—-German, Prof. Van Haagen. 


FRESHMEN. 
Monday : 9-9:45—Greek, Prof. Van Haagen. 9:45-10:30—German, Prof, 
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Van Haagen. 10:30-11:15—Algebra, Prof. Zerbe. 11:15-12—Latin Prose, Prof. 
Weinberger. 1—1:30—Phys. Geography, Prof. Zerbe. 

Tuesday : 9-9:45—Latin, Prof. Van Haagen, 9:45-10:30—History, Prof. 
Van Haagen. 10:30-11:15—Elocution, Prof. Ruby. 11:15-12—Latin Prose, 
Prof. Weinberger. 1-1:30—Algebra, Prof. Zerbe. 2:45-3:15—Rhetoric, Prof. 
Ruby. 

Wednesday + 9-9:45—Greek, Prof. Van Haagen. 9:45-10:30—German, 
Prof, Van Haagen. 11:15—12—Classical Literature, Prof. Weinberger. I-1:30— 
Phys. Geography, Prof. Zerbe. 1:30-2:15—Words and Their Uses, Prof. Ruby. 

Thursday + 9-9:45—Latin, Prof. Van Haagen. 9:45-10:30—History, Prof. 
Van Haagen. 10:30-11:15—Principles of Pronunciation, Prof. Ruby. 11:15-12- 
Latin Prose, Prof. Weinberger. 1-1:30—Algebra, Prof. Zerbe. 2:45-3:15— 
Rhetoric, or Composition, Prof. Ruby. 

Friday: 9-9:45—Greek, Prof. Van Haagen. 9:45-10:30—German, Prof. 
Van Haagen. 11:15—12—Classical Literature, Prof. Weinberger, 1I-1:30— 
. Phys. Geography, Prof. Zerbe. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





From the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia. 

Grace Westerwelt, or the Children of the Covenant, a sequel to 
Theodore. 

Some years ago the Baptists, or more properly the Immersionists, published 
an exceedingly specious defense of their theory and assault upon the large 
body of Christians from whom they have exclusively separated themselves 
upon the mode of Baptism. Their book was entitled Theodosia. In reply to 
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this, and as an antidote to the poison of that work, the Presbyterian Board issued 
Theodore, of which favorable notice was taken at the time in the Monthly. It 
was evidently written by one who had thoroughly mastered his subject and was 
fully fitted for the task assumed. Any candid intelligent person, whose mind 
may be honestly perplexed in regard to the proper mode of Baptism, should 
read Theodore. It cannot fail to convince that the weight of clear and solid 
proof is overwhelmingly on the side of those churches which practice Baptism 
by affusion or sprinkling, and not by immersion. 

In the present volume the subject of /nfant Baptism is discussed in the same 
calm, thorough and convincing way. Full and fair statements are given of the 
objections of the Immersionists to the baptism of infants. They are also squarely 
met andanswered. Arid then such proofs are given of the Scriptural warrant 
for baptizing infants as must satisfy every doubting mind. We hope the book 
will have a wide circulation. It is written in a very attractive conversational . 
style, printed in clear type, on good paper, and costs $1.25. Get it for Sunday- 
schools. Unwise and unwarranted concessions have heretofore been made to 
the Baptists by some writers, and it is time that the hurtful effects thereof should 
be corrected. 


Leaves and Fruit. By M. E, Griffith. Author of Boys at East- 
wick. $1.00. 

Wat Adams, the Young Machinist, and his proverbs. $1.25. 

Both these volumes are well adapted for Sunday-school and family reading. 

We have been favored with a glance at the revised proofs of 4 Azstory of 
the Reformed Church in Philada., by Rev. D. Van Horne, Pastor of the Race 
Street (First) Reformed congregation, and take pleasure in anticipating its pub- 
lication by this brief notice of it, Great care has evidently been taken in 
gathering the facts, and compiling the statistics presented in the volume, and it 
will prove a valuable contribution to our Church annals. It contains 104 
pages, is printed by Grant, Faires & Rodgers, Philadelphia, and will be ready 
for sale by Nov. 15, at 50 cts. per copy. The following table of contents will 
but indicate its value. 

Part I.—Leaving the Fatherland, page 7; Perils by Land and Sea, 10; 
Mr. Weiss organizes the Church in Philadelphia, 15; The Ministry of Mr. 
Boehm, 19; Mr. Schlatter Installed as Pastor, 21; The First Church Building, 
23; The Organization of the First Synod, 25; The Controversy between Mr. 
Schlatter and Mr. Steiner, 26; The First Rival Congregation, 28; The Minis- 
try of Mr. Steiner, 31; Ancient School Regulations, 32; The Ministry and 
Fall of Mr. Rothenbiihler, 38; The Second Rival Congregation, 40; Dr. 
Weyberg Installed as Pastor, 41; The Charter, and Second Church Building, 
42; Revolutionary Incidents, 43; Rev. Mr. Winkhaus Installed as Pastor, 47 ; 
Dr. Hendel succeeds to the Pastorate, 48; Second Pestilence of Yellow Fever, 49. 

Part II.—State of the Congregation in 1800, page 53; Loyalty of Pastors 
and People, 54; Description of the Second Church Building, 56; Origin of 
the Parochial and Sunday-Schools, 58; The Pastorate of Dr. Helfenstein, 63 > 
Troubles in Changing to the English Language, 64; The Party in Favor of 
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English Withdraw, 65; The Germans Withdraw, 68; Rev. Mr. Finney Intro- 
duces English Exclusively, 71; The Old Grave Yard in Franklin Square, 73; 
Rev. Mr. Sprole Installed as Pastor, 76; Pastorate of Dr. Berg, 77; Prosperity 
of the Church, 78; Public Debates, 80; Dr. Berg’s Farewell, 81; The Minis- 
try of Rev. Mr. Reid, 85; Dr. Bomberger Installed as Pastor, 85; The Ter- 
centenary Convention, 86; Reformed Churches in Philadelphia in 1876, 89; 
Ecclesiastical Connection and Retrospect, 94; Concluding Reflections, 102. 





EDITORS’ DESK. 


WANTED, immediately, the amounts due on still unpaid subscriptions. 4/so 
three hundred or more new and promptly paying subscribers. Report the 
Sormer to Pearsol & Geist, Lancaster, Pa., and the latter to the Editor 
Leeformed Church Monthly, Freeland, Montgomery county, Pa. 

Whilst on this business item we may refer to the universal complaint of the 
“hard times’’ upon religious periodicals, and the extraordinary efforts they feel 
compelled to make in order to keep afloat. That papers and Monthlies of but 
a few years’ existence, started in the midst of the financial troubles of the coun- 
try and without a capital, should have difficulties, is natural enough. But 
papers that have been in circulation for nearly half a century, and commanded 
for a long time the undivided patronage of a large denomination, should cer- 
tainly be able to make both ends meet. And yet this seems not to be the case. 
One of our Exchanges, representing a College more than forty years old says 
that unless there should be a decided improvement in its receipts its publication 
will be discontinued at the end of the present year. 

In few of such facts our friends can easily draw correct inferences as to the 
wants of the Reformed Church Monthly, and its pressing need of energetic and 
substantial codperation. There are hundreds among us who approve of its 
principles, who have been pleased and profited by its articles, and who desire 
its continuance. Such approval and sympathy are grateful and cheering. But 
they do not pay the Printer for work and material, to say nothing of Editorial 
labors which must be content with the good done as their reward. Money is 
needed, and this must come from paying subscribers: 

And in order to ensure the future it is requisite that during the next six 
weeks some reliable guarantee be given, in the shape of a goodly number of 
new subscribers, that the money needed to sustain the Monthly will come in, 

Let our friends, then, lay these simple statements to heart, and make vigorous 
efforts at once to secure an increased paying circulation forthe Monthly. There 
is every reason to believe that such efforts would be abundantly successful. 
And if we rightly “discern the signs of the times” in our ecclesiastical horizon, 
stronger considerations prompt to such efforts than ever existed before. 
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Greatly grieved. About a year ago the Rev. ¥. V. Eckert, long a member 
of the Classis of Lancaster, was excluded from the ministry by an act of that 
Classis for insubordination. When the Classis took this extreme course in 
the case, it was probably justified in doing so, according to the letter of our 
ecclesiastical law. He had taken steps which formally rendered him liable to 
the penalty inflicted, by his refusal to submit to certain things which the Classis 
required of him. His course in this respect caused his friends much regret, as 
they believed his grievances, which were very great, might have been more 
effectually remedied in a constitutional way. Recently Bro. Eckert has been 
received and redrdained by the E. Pa. Lutheran Synod. And now great com- 
plaint is made by the A/essenger and its side, of the discourtesy of the Lutheran 
Synod’s act. 

This whole affair has two sides, and they should be both known to the 
Christian public and fairly considered. Thus far our church papers East have 
only presented that side which is most favorable to Classis, and cast all the 
blame on Bro. Eckert. But this, in Dr. Gerhart’s phrase, is only “half a truth,” 
and as is usually the case when such half-truths are given, involves a falsehood, 
and great wrong to Bro. Eckert. That he erred has been admitted. This, 
however, is not all, He had great provocation. For two or more years he 
had been worried and annoyed by attempts interfering with his ministerial 
work. It would be anything but agreeable to some parties in this case to have 
published all that was said and done, calculated to vex him, and tempt him 
feel that he was made the butt of arbitrary partisan schemes. It would have 
been better for him, doubtless, to possess his soul in patience, to bear with sup- 
posed or real injustice, to endure petty or serious personal annoyances. Others 
in Lancaster Classis have complained of being subjected to such things, and 
have borne with them. But then, on the other side, is the Classis clear of 
wrong towards this Brother? A church court has other duties besides roughly 
asserting its power and authority, either for authority’s sake or for ends of its 
own as a majority on one side or another. It owes proper regard for the rights 
of pastors as well as for its own dignity. Church courts are for the congrega- 
tion and the functions pertaining to its life, not the congregation for them. 
This is Apostolic polity, and Reformed polity, however averse to it Drs. Apple, 
Higbee, and their whole high church party may be. And this is true not in 
the sinister sense in which the Pope calls himself Servus servorem, servant of 
servants, (using a capital s for his appellation), meaning it in the sense of the 
happily almost forgotten Southern term Sou/-driver. Church courts according to 
Reformed doctrines are really not contrivances to aid schemes of hierarchical 
arbitrariness and tyranny, but means provided by the Church in the only Gospel 
sense of that word, viz: The general convocation, or congregation, for main- 
taining discipline, according to the charter or Constitution prescribed for the 
strict restraint and government of those courts. Did Lancaster Classis, through 
its majority, duly respect the spirit of this theory of Church courts in its deal- 
ings with Bro. Eckert? The Gospel says: “fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath ;”’ did the Classis wholly innocent of giving such provocation to Bro. E. 
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during the two or three years before the unhappy rupture of his relations with 
Classis? Did they uniformly treat him as he should have been treated? We 
do not ask any particular member of that Classis to stand up and in a magis- 
terial, pontifical way read us a grand lecture upon the sanctity of ecclesiastical 
authority. Nobody disputes that. The point we make is that those officially, 
formally exercising that authority are bound to use it legitimately, decently, and 
with Christian love, and to not abuse it despotically and violently—for per- 
sonal or party ends. 

Bro, Eckert was known to many in the Church, and was esteemed as a pious 
and faithful man, and as a truly evangelical preacher. He was, indeed, decid- 
edly opposed to the high Churchism and anti-Reformed theology of the Lan- 
caster Professors; but he had a right and good reason to be. Many will regret 
that he has been lost to our Church. But it only helps to swell the list for 
which Lancaster is directly or indirectly responsible. 

A constitutional question. An answer has been requested to the following 
question : . 

Has a Classis a right to break up a regularly constituted charge, or to take 
a congregation from such a charge and attach it to another, without the request 
or consent of the parties concerned, or against their wishes ? 

We answer emphatically no, and on the following grounds : 

1. Such arbitrary action on the part of a Classis has no warrant in the Z¢ter 
of our Constitution. The last cluase of Art. 51 may indeed seem to confer such 
unrestricted power, and may be perverted into an excuse for its exercise. But 
even taking that clause literally, the term “expedient” carries with it a limita- 
tion which may be arbitrarily set aside. Expediency may have abroad mar- 
gin, but cannot fairly cover and crush all individual rights. The deeming of 
the Classis must be reasonable and just, and in harmony with the established 
principles and order of the Church. 

2. Such action is a violation of a fundamental principle of our Constitution 
and of its ruling spirit. That principle is, that no higher court can dismember 
a lower one without its consent, excepting in the way of a justly inflicted pen- 
alty for some wrong proven against the lower court. Hence Art. 63 declares 
that even a Synod, district or General, cannot dissolve a Classis, nor take away 
any part ofit and attach it to another Classis without its consent. How much 
less may a Classis dissolve or dismember an existing charge without its consent. 

3. Such action would violate Christian and ecclesiastical equity, and is for- 
bidden by this consideration. ; 

This is answering the question in the abstract. But usually there are some 
peculiar circumstances attending attempts at such divisions or changes ofa 
pastoral charges. Just as politicians sometimes tamper with election districts 
for partisan ends, so pastoral charges may be altered for some special purpose 
apart from the true spiritual interests of the congregations. Such cases make 
movements of this kind still more arbitrary and reprehensible. 


The German Synod of the East, held its annual sessions in Emanuel’s 
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Church, West Philadelphia, (Rev. J. Dahlman, Pastor,) from Sept. 7 to Sept. 
11. The opening sermon was preached by the retiring President, the vener- 
able Rev. Dr. Willars,on John 5: 39; “Search the Scriptures,” &c., a most signifi- 
cant and important theme for these times. The meeting is reported as having 
been one of great interest. As usual with our German brethren much attention 
was given to the subject of Home Missions, and the publication and spread of 
an evangelical literature through its book concern in Cleveland. We regret 
exceedingly that pressing duties at home prevented our attendance upon any of 
its sessions. 

The resignation of Dr. Gekr as Eastern Editor of the Kirchenzeitung, and 
election of Dr. Kwelling, of Lancaster, as his successor, was one of the import- 
ant matters acted upon. The withdrawal of Dr. Gehr will be universally re- 
gretted. He had given to the paper the benefit of his long experience in this 
department of labor, and displayed peculiar fitness for the post. By the decid- 
edly evangelical Protestant spirit and tone of his articles he did good service to 
the cause of truth. But it is cheering to know that his place will be filled by 
one animated by the same positive, decided, evangelical spirit. And Dr. Kuell- 
ing’s introductory article gives a certain pledge, that in codperation with Dr. 
Ruetenik, he will aid in fully maintaining the firm and unequivocal evangelical 
Protestant character of the Kirchenzeitung. We wish him great success. 





Whistling down the brakes, is the facetious heading of quite an editorial in a 
recent issue of the A/Zessenger, in which the too common practice of magnifying 
revivalists. Man-worship is undoubtedly a monstrous sin, and it is encourag- 
ing to see that the AZessenger is waking up to a sense of its heinousness. — We 
have had on hand for some time an articlé on ero-worship, by a contributor 
to our pages. But really the fear of giving personal offense to the Messenger 
and its special friends, has kept us thus far from publishing it. Such revival- 
ists as the Messenger refers to are not the only illustrations of the evil com- 
plained of. And the reading of its article naturally suggested some facts of 
which it makes no mention. Revivalists are not the only people who blow 
their own ram’s-horns. 





The Potomac Synod met in York two weeks ago, and appears to have had 
a pleasant time. Dr. J. W. Nevin was there as a special guest, and was in- 
vited to deliver an address. This was in many respects very proper. And had 
the sermon or address been upon some Gospel theme of general interest, in- 
stead of partaking so much of the nature of an apologetic defense of his peculiar 
theology, no fault whatever could have been found with it. But as Dr, Nevin 
was afforded such an opportunity on the one side, some may feel that it would 
have been only fair to afford the other side a similar opportunity. The case 
seems much like that of Dr, Gerhart’s sermon at Lancaster last fall. As the 
address is to be published, a special notice of it is deferred. The newspaper 
report of it before us, though well written, may not be admitted as authoritative. 





Special thanks are due an unknown friend for kindly remembering our work. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY. 





Myerstown, Pa., charge, Rev. Dr. Wolff, Pastor, The Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated at M/t. Aetna congregation on Oct. 1 5. Twelve persons were re- 
ceived by confirmation. 

Louisville, Ohio, at a Communion held Oct. 1 5th, four members were added 
by confirmation. 

Bloomville, Ohio, Rev. S. Shaw, Pastor, at the Communion (Oct. Ist, four 
persons were received by certificate, 

Dallastown, Pa., Rev. R. H, Smith, Pastor. A large and impressive Com- 
munion service, held Oct. 1, five being added by confirmation. 

Rev. F. Matzinger has taken charge of the Marion charge, Ind. Address 
Clay City, Ind. 

frederick, Md. The Evang. Ref. Church here has been renovated, and a 
fine new organ, costing $4,000 has been introduced. 

Lock Haven, Pa. Rev. F. F. Christine, Pastor. Ata Communion on Oct. 
Ist, seven persons were added by certificate. 

St. Peters, near Marlboro, O., Rev. G. W. Henning, supply. Five persons 
were added at a Communion, Oct. 1st. 

Rev. A. Shulenberger, late of Newburgh, Cumberland co., Pa., has become 
Pastor of the Mt. Pleasant charge, Md. 





RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


At a meeting of the Zwinglian Literary Society, F riday evening, Sept. 29th, 
1876, a committee of five was appointed to draw up resolutions of respect on 
the lamented death of one of its fellow-members. 

WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God in His Sovereign wisdom to re- 
move, by death, our beloved brother, James P. Koons ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of James P. Koons this Society has lost an effi- 
cient and beloved member. 


Resolved, That this Society will ever hold in grateful remembrance the de- 
parted brother, and the services rendered to this body, having often been pro- 
fited by his wise suggestions and praiseworthy example as a member. 

feesolved, That the members of this Society wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing for thirty days and attend his funeral in a body. 

Resolved, That our friendly sympthy and condolence are hereby tendered to 
the family and friends of the deceased who mourn under the heavy mantle of 
grief which this sad event has laid upon them, and commend them to the strong 
arm of Him who can prop the bruised reed and bind up the broken heart. 

Kesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the family of the 
deceased member, and furnished to the Reformed Church Monthly. Providence 
Independence, Montgomery Ledger and Herald and Free Press. 

. PERCY Y. SHELLEY, 
L. D. STAMBAUGH, 
P. R. CARL, 
S. M. HENCH, 
J. W. MAYBERRY, 
Committee. 
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SOUND DOCTRINE. 





One of the best essays read at the Evangelical Alliance in 
New York, three years ago, was that by the Rev. Dr. Arnott, of 
Scotland, (since deceased,) upon ¢he relation between doctrine and 
the Christian life. It proved conclusively that there is a vital 
connection between a sound faith and a true personal piety. This 
truth was very happily illustrated, and warmly enforced by strik- 
ing comparisons and facts. Asa Christian Theologian, and one 
intelligently familiar with the Scriptures, Dr. Arnott could enter- 
tain and advocate no other view. God, in His written Word, 
teaches the importance of ‘‘ sound doctrine’’ and of a ‘‘ sound 
faith,’ so frequently and clearly, that all who accept His Word 
as a supreme rule of faith, must assent to this truth. Prophets in the 
Old Testament and Apostles in the New Testament reiterate it 
and insist upon it. Indeed a chief purpose of divine Revelation 
was, and is, to furnish men with certain means of knowing what 
is true regarding all things which concern the glory of God and 
the salvation of men. And such special care was taken to provide 
these means because of the declared sanctifying moral influence 
of a hearty faith in the truth. 

That this is so might be shown from the construction of the 
human mind and heart, and from the history of false religions as 
well as that of the Christian Church in all ages. It could be 
proven by numerous facts furnished by the Churches of our day. 
But without attempting an extended demonstration of the fact, 
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which is not our present purpose, let it be assumed as self evident 
beyond contradiction. Not that formal orthodoxy and a pure 
living piety always gotogether. This is not claimed, and if it 
should be, facts disprove it. But the truth heart/y apprehended, 
this is an essential factor under grace, in the formation and growth 
of a truly pure and consistent christian life and character. On 
the other hand error, in regard especially to the more fundamental 
and essential truths of Christianity, exerts a hurtful, demoralizing 
influence upon those who embrace it. 

The radically diverse influence so strongly exerted by truth and 
error respectively, affects the who/e spiritual and moral life of 
man. It moulds all his thinking and feeling, gives direction to 
all his purposes, motives and plans, rules his temper and his con- 
duct, with a power proportioned to the energy and fullness of his 
true or false belief. ‘‘ As aman thinketh, so is he.’’ The extent 
to which this may show itself in actual life, and the consistency 
with which right or wrong views and convictions are carried out, 
may be, and usually will be, more or less modified by the religious 
surroundings and social relations of individuals. A true believer 
may be hampered and hindered by the unhappily prevalent re- 
ligious indifference, or a low state of piety around him, and so 
fail to make the mark set by the pure doctrine he holds. An 
errorist may be happily restrained from acting out his false views, 
by a predominantly better faith and lifein the community in 
which his lot iscast. This fact, however, only corroborates our 
principle. 

But if all this be so, how immensely important it must be that 
sound doctrine should be faithfully taught, heartily embraced, 
and zealously maintained, in every community, and especially in 
every professedly Christian Church. The truth in Jesus is the 
great means used by the Holy Spirit to regenerate and convert 
sinners. Spurious conversions may attend the preaching and ac- 
ceptance of error, but there will be no true renewing of the spirit 
of men under the ministration of error, and by proselyting to its 
faith. Nominal members may be added daily to churches holding 
a false creed ; Popery may count its confirmants by the thousands 
annually ; but not a single soul is thus rescued from the death of 
sin, or raised up to newness of life in Jesus Christ. Error may 
draw as many converts to it in its train as ever Mohammed or 
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Joe Smith deceived ; but none of them ever are saved from guilt 
or sanctified by it. | 

By the pure Gospel truth, the Holy Spirit also works in the 
mind those clear views of duty to God and man, and those holy, 
benevolent affections, which powerfully stir up those who have 
the one and feel the other, to be ‘‘ zealous of good works,’’ and to 
find their meat and drink in thus serving Christ and His cause 
from motives worthy of both. And those whose zeal is so incited, 
whose well-doing rests on such a principle, whose hearts, are so 
filled with ‘‘the love of God,’’ will be found docile, steadfast, 
immovable, and enduring in their beneficence. They can always 
be relied upon, for they live by a principle of living faith in Him 
who is the truth, and who is unchangeable. No passion, no fire 
of fleshly emotion, no transient sensationalism, rouses them to 
spasmodic fits of intemperate zeal, which hurts more than it helps 
whilst it burns and blazes, and dies out like the fire of straw and 
chaff. 

Error may also kindle zeal, and often does so, furiously. It too. 
may mimic the charities of pure Christianity, erect grand hospitals, 
found and maintain missions, build very magnificent churches, 
cathedrals and universities, and exhibit a measure of activity 
which fills its multitudes of votaries with wonder and admiration. 
But these seeming charities of error, when tried by a heavenly 
standard, are always found fatally defective in their animating 
purpose and their ultimate moral effects. Often they are gotten 
up the better to hide the error by diverting the minds of people 
from carefully examining it ; just as some kings are said to engage 
in beautifying their royal residences, and so give employment to 
their oppressed subjects and keep them from thinking about their 
oppressions. | 

By their fruits they will be known, that is by the general en- 
during results. None but a good tree can bring forth good fruits. 
And no tree is good which is not true. 

All this holds good of each one individually. Bad doctrine 
never yet madea good man, but the contrary. If any holding error 
exhibited virtuous traits of character, they did so in spite of their 
false faith. And what is thus true of individuals is of course true 
of an association or fellowship of individuals of a Church. Error 
sown and propagated, will corrupt any church, however pure it 
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may have been at the start. Error is a poison which will vitiate 
its entire life. The evil may work slowly. At first it may even 
put upon the face of things in the Church what seems like the 
glow of quickened vitality. So young women in districts of 
Austria are said temporarily to increase their beauty by taking 
grains of arsenic ; and so opium-eaters excite an artificial vivacity 
by indulging in the use of that fatal drug. But what is the end of 
all such folly? Like a mere fictitious, casually-excited revivalism, 
(in contrast with a pure Gospel revival,) all such devices of error, 
however fair a show of beneficent charity they may make, will 
ultimately not only fail, but work more harm than good. Error at 
first may puton the feathers of a dove, and seem to be only a mes- 
senger of good toa Church; but at last it will bite like a serpent, 
and sting like a scorpion, unto hopeless death. 

How prayerfully and vigilantly, therefore, should every Church, 
by all its members, guard against the introduction of error into its 
pulpits, schools and homes. No bitter persecution of a hating 
world, no frowns of potentates or kings, no contempt or denuncia- 
tions of men, can do a Church half the harm that insinuating and 
cherished error can inflict. Here is one of the greatest perils, 
and one which calls for incessant vigilance, and resolute courage. 

Error is often most insidiously plausible, and assumes airs 
which might “deceive the very elect.’’ It makes such slight de- 
mands, and makes them so meekly, so modestly, that it seems 
harsh to repel them. But give it a finger, and it will steal your 
hand. Let it plant only one red grain in a corner of your corn- 
field, and it will speckle your whole crop. Remember the handful 
of tares scattered among the wheat. 

The early blade of error, also, may be so like the first shoot of 
good grain that it is hard to tell them apart. The sprouts of the 
grapes of Gomorrah, were as promising as those of Eschol. 

There is no security, then, for a Church but in the faithful de- 
termined maintenanceof sound doctrine in itscommunion. What 
sound doctrine is has, happily, not been left for us to discover or 
to determine. It is furnished to us in the Bible so clearly and 
authoritatively, that there is no excuse for being ignorant of it, or 
for doubting its claims to our faith. It has also been handed down 
to us in the Scriptural confessions of the Evangelical Church, in 
terms so explicit that every honest mind can understand them. 
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And even though error may have done much to cause confusion, 
embarrassment and doubt, all this may be overcome if we will 
but fall back upon the old foundations, and stand firmly by the 
tried, established faith of our fathers. Instead of abandoning our 
heritage when dangers threaten it, true Christian faith and courage 
must prompt us the more earnestly to defend it, and repel in- 
vasion. 

Considerations like these inspired the establishment of the /e- 
Jormed Church Monthly, and utged the adoption of the various 
measures employed by those whom its principles represent. A 
deep sense of the vital importance of sound doctrine to the per- 
petuity and prosperity of our Church, and a well-grounded con- 
viction that the Gospel faith and cultus of our Church has been 
and is greatly imperiled by what is known among us as Mercers- 
burg Theology, made the course and measures adopted impera- 
tive, ifthe Church in its truth and purity should be preserved. 

And the more deeply these convictions are felt, and the more 
generally they are shared by all the members of the Church, the 
sooner and more certainly will dangers long threatening be over- 
come, and evils now afflicting us in every department of our 
ecclesiastical life and activities be removed. 

No Church can afford to look with idle indifference upon 
schemes to subvert its true faith. And any Church that indulges 
such indifference long, may as well bespeak its coffin and its 
shroud. 


TRUST IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGHT. 





- BY NORMAN MACLEOD, 
Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 
There’s a star to guide the humble; 
‘“‘ Trust in God and do the right.” 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, 

Foot it bravely! strong or weary, 
‘¢ Trust in God, and do the right.” 
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Perish policy and cunning! 
Perish all that fears the light! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Trust no party, sect, or faction ; 
Trust no leaders in the fight ! 

But in every word and action, 
“ Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Trust no lovely forms of passion ; 
Friends may look like angels bright ; 
Trust no custom, school, or fashion— 
_ “ Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward might, 
Star upon our path abiding, 
‘‘ Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee, 
‘‘ Trust in God, and do the right.” 
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As a result the few ministers authorized to labor were wholly 
disproportionate to the number required. Those in the ranks 
were therefore called upon to perform an additional amount of 
service and often gave proof of remarkable toil and extraordinary 
endurance. ‘The extent of territory traversed by a minister in 
meeting all his congregations, often twenty miles apart, and the 
number of baptisms, funerals and marriages at which he officiated 
were in many cases beyond comparison with the services of the 
present day. In addition to onerous pastoral duties, many cler- 
gymen were obliged to engage in secular pursuits in order to sup- 
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port themselves and their families. The salary of ministers was 
always sufficiently meagre, and in many instances would not have 
been sufficient to supply the common necessities of life, had not 
assistance been obtained in the way of fees and perquisites. 
During this period there occurred in the Reformed church 
certain movements which have often been misunderstood and 
oftener misrepresented. As in other denominations, so ‘in the 
Reformed, the earnest and serious minds were deeply moved, on 
the one hand, concerning the too unfrequent manifestations of 
deep personal piety among the people, and the general indifference 
into which the church had fallen, and, on the other, concerning 
the visionary and fanatical religionists who were misleading the 
‘confiding and perpetrating incalculable mischief in not a few 
localities, by their extreme and arbitrary measures at reform. 
Among the men in the Reformed church who urged a vital 
Christianity was Rev. Wm. Otterbein, one of the six young min- 
isters who in 1752 were brought over by Mr. Schlatter for the 
American mission. Having labored with great acceptance in 
different fields in the Reformed church, he in 1774 received and 
accepted a call from a new Reformed congregation in the city of 
Baltimore. As it is frequently asserted by the United Brethren 
in Christ that this congregation is the mother and Otterbein the 
founder of that denomination, it is due to truth to present the his- 
torical features of the case.* The historians of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ date the origin of that denomination variously, either 
from the year 1755, as Hanby, or from 1774 or ’5, as Spayth. It 





*The proper ownership of this church was fully pointed out by Rev. E. Heiner, D.D., on 
the occasion of the centenary celebration of the organization ot the first Reformed congrega~ 
tion of Baltimore, on December 8, 1850. Dr. Heiner, who was for many years pastor in Bal- 
timore, and was thoroughly acquainted with the facts in the case of the congregation served by 
Otterbein, speaks thus, on page 18 of the Centennial Sermon, regarding the church property 
at present held by the United Brethren, but really belonging to the Reformed ; ‘‘ Ever since 
his (Otterbein’s) death, his congregation, although a chartered Reformed church, has been 
supplied with pastors from the sect which claims him as its founder. The property owned by 
the congregation is as much Reformed property, as this (the first) church is. The fathers 
who sleep in their graves near the church on Conway street, and who gathered the valuable 
property now owned by the congregation, to say nothing of that which they have sold for pur- 
poses foreign, as it would seem, to those for which it was originally intended, never had the 
most distant idea that pastors, other than Reformed, would statedly officiate in the church, or 
that a people other than Reformed in rea/ity, as well as in name, would ever occupy their 
places and enjoy their possessions. The property in question is Reformed property, and the 
purposes of those who collected it will never be carried out until it is restored to those to whom 
it rightfully belongs.” 


i See Lhe Reformed Church Monthly. 


is believed, however, that abundant evidence is at hand to prove 
that Otterbein always regarded himself a member of the Reformed 
Church, from the date of his arrival in America to that of his 
death in 1813, and that he never contemplated forming a sect or 
leaving the church. 

If it can be shown that during and after the time in which it is 
claimed ‘he founded another denomination, his ecclesiastical 
relations were with the Reformed, our position is established. 
In regard to the period previous to his removal to Baltimore, 
all parties are agreed that he stood in undoubted connection 
with the Reformed Coetus and served strictly Reformed con- 
gregations. “=Concerning his attendance upon Coetus from 
this time forward, the minutes of that body record him 
present in 1775, ‘‘laboring with a blessing in his new field,’’ 
and also in 1776, but absent in 1777. From this point on- 
ward the Minutes are lost to 1783, during which year and 
1784 he was present, but absent in 1785 ‘‘ on account of a journey 
to Virginia,’’ thus clearly implying his continued connection with 
that body. Up tothe year 1800 Mr. Otterbein is mentioned in 
the Coetal Minutes of each year, and during this period he attended 
the annual meetings upon no less than five occasions, which degree 
of fidelity was above the average of that day. In the record of 
1796 it is expressly stated that he was prevented from attending 
‘on account of sickness’’implying that in the estimation of Coetus 
he was unquestionably one of their members. ; 

Any attempt to connect the name of Mr. Otterbein with the de- | 
nomination in question cannot, without doing violence to all jus- 
tice, ignore the above data. Assuming that Hanby in his history of 
the United Brethern in Christ is correct in affirming that the 
first conference was held in Baltimore in 1788, and that in 1800 the 
scattered elements formed themselves into a society bearing its 
present name, it is still required to be shown that Otterbein was 
a member of, or even countenanced the new organization. How 
the assumption that Otterbein had any ecclesiastical connection 
with the new sect can be reconciled with his record at Coetus, 
must be left to the sagacity of those who are content to rest their 
conclusions upon the unusually flimsy and disjointed evidence. 
After the sect which is so exceedingly hard-pressed in the search 
for a founder had, according to its own version, formed a more 
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or less coherent organization during the first of the present cen- 
tury, Mr. Otterbein still continued to attend the meetings of 
Coetus, so far as his declining years and the embarrassment of 
that period permitted. He attended Synod in 180s, and again in 
1806, and his name is recognized on the Minutes as that of a mem- 
ber until 1813, the year of his death. These records seem to 
prove unmistakably that from first to last he regarded himself as 
standing in formal and real connection with the Reformed Church.* 
They also prove the baseless fabrication of the statements some- 
times paraded, that ‘‘he organized a separate and independent 
church in Baltimore in 1774,’ and that the Synod and Church 
parted with him apparently with little sorrow or regret.* That 
Mr. Otterbein strove to awaken a more vital godliness and labored 
to promote earnest, evangelical piety, seems clear from his whole 
course, but that he founded a sect, or intended to found one, is 
disproved by his whole ecclesiastical record. 


At the same time it is equally true that Mr. Otterbein during 
the first of this century attended several conferences looking in the 
direction of devising some more effectual remedy than was then 
in vogue for counteracting the low state of religious fervor in the 
different denominations. The meetings were at the outset at- 
tended and countenanced by Christians of every name, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Moravians, Quakers, Mennonites, and some Re- 
formed being present. Whatever the object of the conference may 
have been originally, it is known that it was soon apparent to Mr. 
Otterbein that the society was composed largely of fanatical and 
heterogeneous elements and would result in no good. He, there- 
fore, after a few meetings, discontinued his attendance at the con- 


ee ey 
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*In August, 1812, Rey. Isaac Gerhart, still living (1857,) called to see Otterbein in Balti- 
more. He met him sitting in his study, with a large German Bible before him, which he had 
been reading. He remarked to Mr. Gerhart that old age made it necessary for him to have 
large print to read. In the conversation he asked Mr. Gerhart whether he was a member of 
Synod ; to which he replied that he was not yet taken up as such, but was studying with Rev. 
S. Helfenstein, and expected to apply for license the next spring. On which Mr. Otterbein 
remarked : ‘‘I also am a member of the Synod of the German Reformed Church, but cannot 
attend on account of old age.’’ He then mentioned the time when he was last present at 
Synod ; Rev. Father Gerhart says he can testify to this fact on oath if necessary ; but all 
who know him will believe his word as wellas his oath.—Harbaugh, Fathers of the Reformed 
Church. 


+Spayth’s History of the United Brethren in Christ. Pp. 21, 43. 
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ferences and was present for the last time in 1805.* As he was 
present at the Reformed Coetus during this and the succeeding 
year, and to his dying hour professed adherence to the Reformed 
Church, the supposition that he at this or any subsequent time 
severed his connection with this Church is devoid of the faintest 
semblance of truth, and is, therefore, fundamentally false.t The 
course of Otterbein is furthermore easily understood when viewed 


in connection with the character of the man and the nature of his 


time. He was revered by all asa man of ardent and exemplary 
piety, and was everywhere recognized as a preacher of burning 
zeal, as well as of extraordinary and, in those days, unsurpassed 
pulpit ability. Such a spirit would obviously be deeply conscious 


‘of the lamentably low state of vital godliness and of the general 


religious declension of the day, and would use every laudable en- 
deavor to remedy the evil. His genuine interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the German population likewise urged him to zealous 
labors in their behalf. 

Thus it was that Mr. Otterbein came to attend out-door relig- 


ious services in which men of various denominational distinctions 
participated. Everywhere men were aroused by his powerful ap- 


peals. ‘‘ As he could not abide,’’ says Dr. H. Harbaugh, ‘‘in 
those places where the people were awakened to new earnestness 
by his preaching, and that of those who labored with him, he en- 





*Rev. Thomas Winters, whose ministry occupied the close of the last and the first part of 
the present century, and who was intimately acquainted with Otterbein, is quoted in Har- 
baugh’s ‘‘ Fathers of the Reformed Church,’’ as using the following language in reference to 
this matter: ‘‘ Bro. Otterbein, because of the bad state of religion, united with ministers of 
other churches for the purpose of promoting vital godliness. They came up into that part of 
the country in which I lived—Washington county, Md.; created quite an excitement there; 
started prayer-meetings and Sabbath-schools. Many throughout the country became aroused 
and wished to renew their covenant by communing ; hence he held his protracted meetings, 
to which the people came from a great distance. Here they communed. His preaching was 
sharp and powerful. He was a great friend of revivals, but of his own kind; he would have 
no noise; this he nevercould bear. He always made great account of the Catechism, and 
never thought of leaving our Church—had no design of forming a new organization. I often 
heard him say to his audience in his appeals; ‘‘lask you not to leave your Church, I only 
ask you to forsake your sins !’’? 1 donot know that he was ever charged with having left our 
Church. In regard to this I pursued the very same course that he did, and I know I never 
left our Church, 


tConcerning Otterbein’s connection with the proposed society a Methodist historian, who 
had every reason to sympathize with the United Brethren rather than with the Reformed 
view, remarks: ‘‘ There was no master-spirit to rise up. and lead them. Otterbein, one of 
the wisest and best of men, could only approve (in a manner); when urged to put himself 
forward as a leader, his great modesty and diffidence of himself forbade his acceptance of so 
high a trust.’’ 
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couraged sensible and gifted laymen to hold meetings at private 
houses, for prayer and exhortation. These exhorters gradually 
rose to preachers. For a time, all went well. But gradually dif- 
ferences arose in these circles, and among these exhorters in regard 
to feet-washing, infant baptism, immersion, and other means and 
measures. For awhile the influence of Otterbein was sufficient to 
settle these differences. Time and progress, in their opinion, called 
for order, some kind of discipline and organization. Mr. Otter- 
bein wished no order except that in which all stood in the churches 
to which they severally belonged. But some of these exhorter- 
preachers, as they grew in prominence, grew also in a censorious 
spirit towards the regular churches. There must bea flight from 
‘ Babel’—‘a coming out’ from among tne dead, and ‘dead forms’ 
must be cast away. ‘The spirit and not the letter’ must be the 
rule. The spirit of independence looked toward a separate organi- 
zation, and this towards a sect. Otterbein saw it, felt it, and not- 
withstanding he was held in unbounded respect, yet was the new 
power daily growing beyond him. He had wakened up powers 
which he found it difficult to control. His disciples, with less 
learning, less comprehensiveness of theological and _ ecclesiastical 
views, less reverence for what was old, venerable, and sacred in 
the order of the Church, hesitated not wildly to run out his well- 
intended movements towards a revival zz the Church to an organi- 
zation out of it; till the movement grew at length into the last re- 
sults of sect and schism. He held on to it, not to organize it, but 
to prevent its organization ; not to carry it forward, but to restrain 
and control it.. Only when the case became hopeless did he with- 
draw. He saw, for years before he died, whither it was leading. 
In the quietude of old age, he silently mourned over the evil, and 
scarcely had he closed his eyes in death, when the finally formed 
sect, in the victory of full organization, shouted over his 
grave !’’* 

The remainder of this period is marked by few events of interest. 
The church, indeed, moved forward at her accustomed pace, and 
considering the adverse circumstances, attained her object with a 
measure of success. But there wasa lack of united and systematic 
effort to push forward boldly and aggressively the interests of the 
communion. There existed no leading spirit to infuse new zeal 


* The Fathers of the Reformed Church. Vol. 2. Pp. 70-1. 
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and activity into the life of the Church and stamp the impress of 
a decided and unmistakable character upon the organization. 
True, Schlatter lingered on the scene until near the close of this 
‘period, but the last thirty years of his life were lost to the Reformed 
Church. After his impeachment by Coetus and his retirement 
from the Charity Schools, he preferred to serve his Master in a less 
public capacity than formerly, and he seldom, if ever, attended 
the meetings of Coetus. Although he continued to preach from 
time to time as opportunity offered, the Church never afterward 
profited by his varied talents or his extended knowledge of the 
wants and necessities, as well as the spirit and tendency of the 
Church.* Beyond him there were few who cherished that spirit 
of liberality and progressiveness which could place the Church upon 
a higher plane of Christian usefulness, and none who possessed the 
requisite talent and judgment to steer the frail bark clear of Scylla 
while avoiding the shoals of Charybdis. A deep consciousness 
of the demands of the age was rarely experienced, the benevolent 
and educational interests languished, while vital godliness and 
that faith which prompts to works were approaching their mini- 
mum. In178s afew of the nobler minded among the clergy pro- 
posed some effort looking toward the establishment of an institu- 
tion for the education of ministers ; but the project met with little 


*Schlatter’s distinguished services injthe Reformed Church merit here a fuller notice of the 
closing period of his eventful life. We have already referred to the high esteem in which he 
was held by the civil authorities. In 1757 he was appointed to a chaplaincy in a British regi- 
ment preparing for the French and Indian War. Immediately afterward he accompanied the 
troops to Nova Scotia and was present at the siege of Louisville and Halifax. Returning, 
upon the close of the conflict, after a brief but honorable service, he purchased and 
fitted up a home on Chestnut Hill, now a suburb of Philadelphia. Concerning his 
life here Dr. Harbaugh writes: ‘‘ As contrasted with his previous public eventful 
career, he lived here in comparative quiet and retirement. From this time up to the 
commencement of the Revolutionary war, there is a calm in the history of his life. He 
does not appear much in public, the flow and influence of his life being confined to a narrower 
circle. Having little earthly resources to depend upon, he supported himself and family 
mainly from the products of his small piece of land. He also derived a considerable part of 
his support in the way of perquisites, his house having become the resort of almost all persons 
wishing to be joined in matrimony, within a circle of fifteen to twenty-five miles. It became 
the general habit among the young people of all denominations, to call on Pastor Schlatter to 
introduce them into the way of 

“Domestic happiness, that only bliss 
Of paradise that had survived the fall! Far and wide, in the 
minds of the hopeful young, Sweetland was bound up with the brighter hopes, and fragrant 
with the happiest memories.’’ Speaking of the causes which led to this retirement Dr. Har- 
baugh remarks : ‘Though we may regret his retirement, yet ought we to know more than we 
do of the circumstances, to censure with decision and severity. There are few lives in which 
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favor among the main body of ministers and laymen and was sum- 
marily set aside as hostile to the best interests of the Church. 
Concerning the actual number of ministers, members and congre- 
gations, the accounts of which are exceedingly limited and frag- 

mentary, it is impossible to arrive at any positive data. . 

In addition to the ministers already alluded to, there were 

others who in their time and manner contributed toward the ex- 

tension of the Church. Among the most original of these was 

Rev. William Stoy, who labored in Tulpehocken, and for a brief 
period served the Race street congregation in Philadelphia. In 
the latter he failed to retain the good will of his people, chiefly, 

it is said, because he clandestinely contracted and consummated a 
marriage with a maiden who was at the time solemnly betrothed 
to a young shoemaker. In 1768 he began his labors in Lancas- 
ter, and remained five years, signalizing his ministry by large 
accessions to the Church, and by various active and energetic 
measures. Having spent a season in Europe in the study of medi- 
cine, he accepted upon his return a call to the Church at Lebanon, 
where he combined the practice of medicine with ministerial 

labors, and to some extent lapsed from strictly pastoral duties. His 
literary and linguistic abilities were of a high order, enabling him. 
to participate quite extensively and acceptably in the public discus- 





there are not some dry and dreary places, where little that is green and fragrant appears to 
the cursory eye; and yet, in those desert places there are retired nooks and oases, be they 
ever so small, which are the circles of beauty, lifeand love. Nor is it proper for us to regard 
his comparatively retired life as useless, taking it for granted that it was a Christian life.’” At 
the opening of the Revolutionary war he still retained his officeas chaplain. His independent 
spirit, however, hastily induced him to espouse the American cause. The British were in- 
censed at his cyurse, and in their descent upon Philadelphia during the early part of the war, 
pillaged his house, and committed the dwellings to the flames. His books and many valua- 
ble papers were likewise destroyed. He himself was hurried to Philadelphia and imprisoned. 
In 1778 he purchased another home near his former Sweetland, as he had called his retreat, 
and removed thither. His occupation here is thus portrayed by Dr. Harbaugh: “ Hither, 
after the war as before it--to this Sweetland as to the other—came hosts of the young from all 
directions, and almost all distances, to have their marriage vows consummated, and receive 
the cheerful blessing of the venerable man. An aged schoolmaster who had Mr. Schlatter’s 
record book of marriages in his possession for a long time after his death, informed us that the 
number of marriages he consummated is almost beyond belief. A kind of universal consent 
made him the master of these interesting ceremonies for all the wide region upon which one 
looks out from this se1ene and lovely mount.”” Here he lived the remainder of his days. He 
departed from this life in October, 1790, in the seventy-fifth year of his life. His remains 
were interred in what was then the burial place of the Reformed Church in Philadelphia, but 
which was vacated in 1837 by the authorities of that city, and now forms Franklin Square. 
Near Schlatter lie buried also, Revs. Steiner, Winkhaus, and Drs. Weyberg and Hendel of 


historic memory. 
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sions of the day. He discovered an effective cure against hydropho- 
bia,and introduced various remedies highly prized to this day by the 
people of that region. He was also among the first to insist, amid 
much opposition, upon the practice of inoculating against the 
small-pox. Like many of the clergymen of that day, he wrote 
chiefly in Latin, though his addresses and productions were, as 
occasion required, in English, Dutch or German, with each of 
which he was conversant. 

Rev. Nicolas Pomp, who had received a thorough literary and 
theological culture at the University of Halle, arrived in this 
country about the year 1765. He labored with great acceptance 
in Falkner Swamp, Baltimore, Md., Goshenhoppen and Easton. 
He was an able and faithful preacher, and was greatly respected 
by all with whom he came into contact. He was also the author 
of a work entitled Das Ewige Evangelium—‘‘The Everlasting 
Gospel,’’ designed to counteract the subtle errors of universalism. 
It accomplished much good in its day. Those who have examined 
the production, pronounce it thoroughly reliable and written from 
a truly Biblical standpoint. 

During the period under consideration, the congregations at 
Old and New Goshenhoppen, Lancaster and Indianfield were 
served by Rev. John T. Faber, a Palatine by birth and education. 
He was highly esteemed, especially in Goshenhoppen, his princi- 
pal field of labor. On Sabbath, Nov. 2, 1788, he began his services 
as usual, excepting that he annouced a well-known funeral hymn; 


‘« Ach Herr lehre mich bedenken, 
Das ich einmal sterben muss.’’ 


He announced his text, Matt. 9:24, ‘‘The maid is not dead but 
sleepeth,’’and had half finished an admirable discourse, when he was 
seen to falter and then to discontinue speaking. He was carried 
to an adjoining house, where he expired in forty-five minutes. 
What a noble commentary on his memory, that he should die at 
his post! It isasingular fact that forty-five years afterward, his son, 
who was then pastor of the congregation, was called to his reward 
nearly as abruptly by the same disease, while he was delivering a 
funeral sermon in the same pulpit. 

During the dark period of the Revolutionary struggle, the 
church at Lancaster, was served by Rev. John Christopher Gob- 
recht, who entered the ministry somewhat late in life, but never- 
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theless accomplished much good. A writer from whom we have 
already quoted, says of him:  ‘‘ From well authenticated tradi- 
tion we learn that he took quite an active part in the cause of 
the colonies; and was frequently engaged in addressing the 
troops and levies, drafted and em route to fill the ranks of the con- 
tinental army ; encouraging them, by patriotic appeals to their 
love of country and freedom ; and also striving to effect a deep 
religious impression upon their hearts, previous to their entering 
upon the temptations, dangers and privations of that sanguinary 
struggle. He had but little time for anything but the active out- 
door duties of his profession. These, from what we can learn, he 
performed faithfully, visiting each one of his members, if possible, 
at least once a year. He already foresaw, at that day, the evil 
consequences of the practices of drinking, gambling and carousing, 
then so common among almost all classes of society. Regularly, 
on every New Year, would he preach a sermon on such like follies; 
and rebuked, with special severity, the practice, then so common, 
of parties going out ‘‘to shoot the Old Year off and the New 
Year in,’’ as it was called. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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For those in ovr Reformed Church who can recall the days of 
a generation past, the picture that rises before their minds is a 
grateful one. In those days, although our Zion was a small tribe 
among the Israel of God, yet was there peace in its bosom, and it 
was at peace with the other tribes, and was held in respect and 
affection by them. No questions of doctrine, cultus or policy 
divided it into ‘tendencies; no partisan feeling separated the 
brethren ; no chill feeling of alienation caused reserve and bitter- 
ness, <A brother from any section of its remotest extremes of ter- 
ritoty was welcome to all her pulpits and felt at home in his 
Father’s House, wherever he wondered within her borders. This 
Church, the church of his love and of his Fathers, held only 
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brethren, and he found only hearts that bade him welcome while 
every minister was a brother in Christ whose heart beat respon- 
sive to his own in fidelity to ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the 
saints.’’ But in those bright, sunny, unsuspecting days a serpent 
already was secretly winding its way into this Eden. The seeds 
of the much vaunted Mercersburg Theology had been whispered 
into unsuspecting hearts. A new cultus and a zew church-life were 
demanded. Wonderful things were promised. A new era was 
foreshadowed—a day of light, strength and glory was to follow. 
Our little Reformed Church was to grow under the stimulus of 
these novelties and overshadow her sisters. Unwonted theological 
fame was to rest on her brow, reflected from the glory of these 
‘¢Reformers,’’ and the power of a peculiar churchly life was to 
nerve her arm. She was to stand alone, apart and high above all 
her compeers. Thus was ows little one to rise to queenly great- 
ness. The lineaments that marked her near kinship to sister de- 
nominations were to be obliterated. | So heedless in her isolation 
she was to lead the host of christendom, of course under the leader- 
ship of her mighty men of fame. This was the fond vision of the 
ambitious men introducing these novelties into her current life to 
unite the past, the present, the future, all in this highly favored 
little one. Wistory, churchly zeal and fabulous renown were to 
realize the ideal communion. Her inheritance of past glory was 
to be affianced to the activity and daring of the theology of the 
present, and seek in the future to set forth a communion that 
should have claim to the recognition of enlightened philosophy, 
science and religion. And what have we now after a third of a 
century of vaunting, for this magnificent day dream? One gener- 
ation of the church has already passed away, and what has it car- 
ried with it as the harvest of such large promise and hopes? It 
may be profitable to ask what this effort from wthout to change 
the current of our meek church’s life has done for it? What are 
the fruits of the innovations needed for this grand purpose? So 
look around us and see how much the little tribe has enlarged her 
borders, and how far we can look down from the elevation thus 
given her, by her ritualistic fame, on the slow and evangelic 
sisters with whom she once walked so sweetly, and whose com- 
panionships she then found so pleasant. Our examination can be 
but cursory, but may serve to fix points for reflection. During 
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these thirty and more years, it is to be remembered that this party 
of innovation—those architects who were to remodel and beautify 
our Church—who were to elevate it, and under their leadership 
make it a power in the Christian world, and thus make it the 
envy of her peers—had the controlling and almost. undisputed 
authority in her courts, all the while the Synod of the United 
States—that ‘‘ mother’? Synod—was the ultimate tribunal. And 
also that since the formation of the general Synod, they have 
met with only partial and exceptional resistance. During all this 
while they have not only dominated the courts—the legislative 
and judicial power of the Church, but also its property: and en- 
dowments. The Boards of the Church were in mést cases en- 
tirely under their management, and in the exceptional cases largely 
so. During all these years they used the press of the Church to 
form its public opinion and feeling, and were not loth to use the 
power thus gained to crush and destroy all who dared to raise a 
voice against their policy. During all this time, too, it has been 
their wont to claim for themselves special attachment to the 
Church—supreme devotion to her doctrine and cultus—to be in 
an exceptional manner the expression of her life. With all this 
prestige, what has been done bythem with their novel machinery, 
for the Church? Where are the evidences of power and expansion? 
What is the fruit of this Mercersburg doctrine just now.re-affirmed, 
and this infused church life? What has it grown to? What 
harvest dothe children reap? To facilitate our investigation, we 
will set forth first what tt has not done in this age of its sway and 
development. 7 | 

1. It has not raised the Reformed Church high above her evan- 
gelic sisters. She still retains, perhaps, her relative and, perhaps 
not, her moral position among them. Thousands have not 
rushed into her communion. Her zew theology and her xew 
‘‘ order of worship’’ have not attracted multitudes from all sides 
to seek a delightful, fresh and peaceful home within her pale, 
neither does the Church of God in this and other lands seem to 
envy her the notoriety Aer theology gives. In no way do we see 
that she is, as it respects number, character or influence, ahead of 
or by any means up to what the natural current of her life would 
have carried her had these innovators foreborne their work. 
_ 2, Neither has this “ ew Church life’’ made the sluggish blood 
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of her liberality flow more freely. Its red flood does not gush — 


over all the Church’s wants and work as an enriching torrent. Is 
it not strange that the College and Seminary, where all these 
high-flown hopes were born and matured—where this theology 
was compiled, and where its Joseph’s coat of a liturgy was patched 
up, where the art of ecclesiastic millinery has reached such a de- 
gree of perfection—should be allowed to languish ? Why have 
not the pulsations of this zew life thrown millions into their 
treasury? There cannot be ‘millions in it,”’ or else the College 
could afford to have a President, the Professorship in the Semi- 
nary fully endowed, and the several professors of the institution 
paid more liberal salaries. Is it not an insignificant power that 
resides in this life that cannot move its noisy crew to go more 
than revile and persecute, but will not open its purse to build up 
its interest and reward its leaders? Why, the mummer of Rome 
could move the Bridgets and Katerinas of her communion alone, 
to endow two or three such foundations as Lancaster. 

3. There is heard on every breeze that sweeps over our churches 
a wailing cry laden with the agony of souls, from the habitations 
of heathen cruelty, saying, ‘‘come over and help us.’’ Before 
this new ritualistic blood was injected into the Church’s veins, 
some movement in answer to this plaint had been made. Our 


Church had a recognized relation to the A. B. C. F. Missions— ~ 


had a laborer in the field. How is it now? A generation of the 
heathen world has gone into eternity, and what has this new life 
done for them? Our Church to-day bears the reproach of hav- 
ing no organized representation in the heathen world—zone fo go. 
We have advertised, and yet does any say, ‘‘here am I; send me.’’ 
Is it true that not one of those claiming priestly power, that not 
one of those whose acts are said actually to confer grace, is ready 
to go! Can it be that this new Church life, that this theology 
that was to awaken our Church and widen its track, has in thirty 
years not filled one with the spirit that is ready to “‘go far hence 
to the gentiles!’’ They have gone far hence to Rome, and to 
comfortable parsonages, but not to ‘‘ the habitations of cruelty.” 
Other Reformed churches not so large as ours do not hang down 
their heads in shame—their sons and daughters are in Egypt, in 
Japan, or ‘‘ the isles of the sea,’’ or elsewhere. Even that child 
of yesterday, ‘‘The Evangelical Association ’—(4dbright Church) 
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—that ‘‘ unchurchly sect,’’ has or is about to send a mission to 
Japan. A poor, stammering, apology is sometimes made, or at- 
tempted to be made, for this shame—we give all our means and 
efforts to the home field! Yes, divide old charges to make room 
for young graduates, so that they shall not get out of sight of the 
way-marks that point home. But is this the home field and is 
here’ the work of the Reformed (German) Church? Do not the 
Baptists, the Methodists, the Presbyterians, etc., send more men 
and women to the Germans of “ the home field,’’ and spend more 
money on them, than does the new theology part of our Church, 
with all its tremendous innate powers? For Christand His 
crown not one Mercersburg Theology minister is in heathen 
lands. For Rome a score, perhaps, already. For crushing out 
the old Reformed life, for overturning her doctrinal foundations, 
for preparing fagots and lighting the pyres of anti-Mercersburg 
brethren, more than scores. 

4. What have these thirty years done for the creation of a de- 
nominational literature? Yes! well! Run your eyes down the. 
voluminous catalogue of ‘‘the Reformed Board of Publication, 
907 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.’?’ How much is 
there on it that is distinctively Reformed? It might have been 
looked for that those who so vehemently professed to be the con- 
servators of the old faith—who proclaimed it as their mission to 
exhume the old way so obscured by the rubbish of Puritanism— 
would have brought to the light, translated, published and scat- 
tered abroad over our land the histories, biographies and the 
writings of the Reformed Church and the heroes of its faith. 
Thus would have been settled the fact of what is and was Re- 
formed. Notso. The entire establishment is nearly swamped 
by the financial pressure, and its list of publications presents but 
a beggarly showing of titles that are strictly Reformed. After the 
hymn-books, catechisms, there are the works of Dr. Harbaugh, a 
few miscellaneous and such Sunday-school books as Easter Eggs, 
Good Friday, Rogation and Treasury Pictures. Is it not a burn- 
ing shame that a Church that is legitimate heir to the treasury of 
the past of the Reformed and Protestant Church literature of the 
world should so poorly set itself before the Centennial year? 
Some one, if we remember correctly, in some Church paper (au- 
thorized, we hope,) felt called upon to take the authorities of 
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F. and M. College to task (or some one or something else) for 
not having that institution represented in its literature in the 
Centennial Exhibition, in its proper department. Presumably 
the first difficulty would have beeu want of space. Had this been 
done, what an effect it would have had on the million of visitors. 
Such a display. Not large but weighty. We rather admire the 
modesty that withheld the attempt. There is not on this catalogue 
a work that even acquaints the Church with the distinctive fea- 
tures of the Mercersburg Theology—-that wonder working agency, 
unless it be ‘‘Mercersburg and Modern Theology compared,”’ 
whose untimely birth and sudden death so astonished the world. 
It is reasonable to believe that while this great revival of church- 
liness so vaunted in its prospective results has failed in the thirty 
years of its life to give the Church a respectable literature-——one 
that would compare with that of the Presbyterian or Lutheran 
churches, had it not been for its obtrusive and untimely intrusion 
upon the Church’s life—that we to-day might have a Publication 
Board that could lay before the Church a catalogue of works for 
the instruction of its members, redolent of the life and deeds of 
its heroes and faith. 

5. This innovating movement toward a false churchliness has" 
- failed to give the Reformed Church either alone or in connection 
with the Reformed churches of kindred life and common faith a 
commanding position in the onward movement of the Christian 
world. In no great movement of the age, for any purpose, does 
she stand abreast with her active Reformed sisters; not in missions 
to the heathen; not in the Temperance movement; not in the 
Sabbath movement ; not in the great movement for the closer 
union of kindred churches. She is left in the rear in all the great 
common Christian movements of the day to lose her signifi- 
cance and to dwindle into feebleness, while she dawdles away her 
strength on ritualistic performances and church decorations, and 
idle, ever-varying, visionary speculations, ‘This has been done in 
an arrogant spirit by those who assumed, uncalled and unsent, to 
lead our poor wronged Church into a land that they declared 
promised a glorious future--the Reformed Church under their 
lead as her Moses and Aarons. ‘These have their seat in that’ part 
of the Chureh more then a century old, and who are wont to boast 
of its numbers and wealth. 
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It is not only these omissions—these failures that must-be set to 
the account of the high churchly and ritualistic faction, but also 
secondly, the positive evils and harm that have resulted directly to 
the Church in these thirty years of wild and passionate head- 
strong leaders, who would rule or ruin. The ruin is here and on 
us and we feel it—we see it and must mourn it who love her 
dust. We can only mention some of the evils. @. This rule of 
ritualists and high churchmen has placed the Reformed Church 
in the attitude of an Ishmael toward her sister comraunions. 
Once the Reformed church lived on terms of amity with all the 
old evangelic churches. The intercourse of her ministry with 
theirs was marked by hearty Christian confidence and fellowship 
and by acts of brotherly comity. Under these new leaders an 
attack has been made on almost every church sect but. that of 
Rome, and to-day, as a church, our hand is against almost every 
other church, and theirs asa consequence against ours. Rude 
assault after supercilious contempt has marked its relation to 
evangelic Christendom, until it seems to stand alone and has no 
sympathy from or for them. Every overture made to us for 
cooperation, sympathy or fellowship as a body is met with a scowl 
or icy contempt. Our high church, grace-conferring min- 
istry keeps itself in cold and haughty disdain aloof from the 
evangelic ministry of most other churches, with the air of one 
who feels, I am holier than thou, and affects affiliation only with 
those of Lambeth and the Vatican, where it is ignored. 4. Our 
church is rent in twain by this conduct, and its underlying inno- 
vations. This has been authoritatively admitted. Denial of the 
patent fact has ceased. We have two antagonistic elements in 
one church. + The church papers show this--the action and work 
of our Boards prove it. There is no oneness of church life—no 
sympathy in common aims for the Church—no codperation in its 
denominational work. A divided house we have, and our house 
was divided by the wedge of ritualism and an arrogant, false 
churchliness that marks the innovation of Mercersburg theology. 
This disseverance is felt everywhere—in our church courts, in 
our church work, in the intercourse of our ministers, and the 
social relations of our churches. At the corner-stone layings, 
the dedications, the ordinations and other services of this kind, 
there is seldom a commingling of the diverse elements—each clan 
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to itself. Those who remember the better days—those days that 
antedate the advent oft he new Theology—remember with a sigh 
that then every pulpit was open to every brother—that came he 
East, West, North or South, he was received with a welcome 
that made him feel at home. Then the ‘‘order of worship’’ was 
the same in all the churches, and no one was made to feel that he 
was a stranger to the ways in Zion, and that the worship of God 
was changed from what the fathers knew it. Then, when brother 
met brother, when he entered his church or was seated in his 
study or parlor, no ccld, dark, churchly or doctrinal spectre stood 
between them. Then he was not glad to escape from the incon- 
gruity of faith and practice, but loved to linger with kindred spir- 
its. All this is not so now, and there reigns a frigid distance 
between the old and the new in the Reformed Church. In the 
unavoidable intercourse of private, social and public life, there is 
felt to be an alienation—a want of sympathy, a want of affection, 
that is ever widening its distance and separating further very 
brethren. This to a sensitive, loving Christian heart is the direst 
fruit of the intrusion of the new theology and the new liturgy. 

c. These innovations have also fatally destroyed the peace of con- 
gregations. What havoc has not been wrought by the introduc- 
tion of that noxious new order of worship—the preaching of the 
‘‘destructive’’ theology of Mercersburg now again reaffirmed, and 
the arrogant assumption of power by the new order priests, in our 
best and largest congregations. How many bleeding hearts and 
wounded spirits are now weeping over their wrongs and the deso- 
lation of the altars where their fathers worshiped, only the eye 
and the ear of the God whom they serve knows. But one can 
learn something of it as he sits by their hearths or bows with them 
at their household shrines. What wreck, what tears have followed 
in the wake of these innovations, and all in order only to gratify the 
vanity of such as would do some great thing, not to the glory of 
God, but to exalt themselves. Ages cannot undo the havoc that 
has been made in our dear Reformed Church by thus sowing 
seeds of dissension with a reckless, arbitrary hand in her congre- 
gations. ‘To what an exent of petty persecution and social ostra- 
cism this is carried it needs, in order to know it, that one become 
familiar with what is done in such congregations to crush out all 
attachment to the ‘‘ good old way the fathers trod.’’ Nothing 
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but actual falling down and worshiping the image’set up will 
suffice. Anything short of this is resented with the spirit of Dom- 
inic himself, bating as yet the fagot and the sword. Of this 
asssertion we could give facts in proof, were it prudent. 

ad. By this.unreformed order and its attendant spirit the mem- 
bers of congregations with their children are driven into other 
communions. No one that loves Christ will wish to cast in his 
lot with a lukewarm and formal church, or one that is riven by 
dissensions and strife. Our acquaintance is not large, but judging 
from the territory that we traverse, the loss to our Reformed 
churches must in these years of internal strife be very great. 
‘Reformed families, once all happy in their church relations—pa- 
rents and children going handand hand in the Church’s work, are 
now alienated and divided. The parents may not have severed 
the bond that holds them to the church of their ancestors, yet 
they have a pew in some other Reformed church, while the chil- 
dren hold membership in a Presbyterian, Lutheran or Methodist 
church. In some cases the entire family has gone out to find rest, 
love and peace. In other cases whole families yet linger, hoping 
in tears that they will not be forced away from their home, per- , 
haps by an alien. What desolation has not this new ‘‘tendency”’ 
made in our happy Reformed circles. I need not here stop to tell my 
readers how many ministers and the children of ministers, leaders 
in these heresies that afflict us, have been led by sympathy or 
logic to Episcopacy and to Rome,or how many of such it has a/ready 
driven by its intolerance into other Evangelic churches. They 
can each one supply the data for such calculation, and also remem- 
ber to charge all the vea/ loss of true Reformed material to its real 
cause—the cruel and relentless forcing on our church of the vaga- 
ries known as the Mercersburg theology with its unreformed 
order of worship. 

e. We will only yet refer to the enfeeblement that must over- 
take a church that is thus divided and depleted. The glory of a 
church are its home-born children—they are its real strength. 
When these fail the church has lost those who should stand by her in 
the hour of peril. In our divided Church its wealth is also diverted 
into unreformed channels,and aids the work of the stranger. The 
additions toour churches are minus those driven away—the efforts 
to build up ovr cause are distracted and one-sided. ‘The Boards 
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of the church are controlled inthe interest of and madeup from the 
ruling tendency—their management drives off the gifts of those 
who love the old ways, and the churches suffer from want of lib- 
erality, and the result of the work is small and sectional in its 
character. Our statements in this review of the ‘‘fig’’ harvest is, 
as we see it, a candid one but made in deepest sorrow. The fruit 
of the seeds planted by the Mercersburg movement is a fearful 
harvest of bitterness, loss and wrong to our churches. All do see 
and feel it. Should not the terrible vision stay the hands of those 
that have wrought it? But no! It is reaffirmed, defended and 
pushed to its end with recklessness and unfeeling temerity. Will 
not at least the sons of the Reformed Church, those nurtured in 
her bosom—those who should love her with filial devotion—will 
not they pity and spare the mother that bore them? If others will 
not relent, we appeal to our drothers that they stop, cast out the 
evil and let us live in peace, and labor to restore the unity and love 
of former days—the days of old. KE. M. R. 


_ 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 





Lesson X. December 3. The Gentiles received. Acts 10:34—38. 





Reading from v. 20 with which the last Lesson closed, we 
learn : 

1. That Peter promptly obeyed the Lord, making all his own 
feelings and prejudices yield. Rome and Ritualists generally 
Jorce God’s commands and ordinances to suit their notions and 
tastes. 

2. ‘That when Cornelius (v. 25) fell down before Peter to wor- 
ship him, Peter forbid him. Not so the Pope, who claims to be 
Peter’s successor, and the vicar of Jesus Christ. 

3. How eager, and meekly ready, Cornelius was to hear all 
that God wished him to learn and do. Note, also, that he had 
taken care to gather his whole household, kinsmen and near 
friends, that they too might enjoy the privilege of hearing the 
Gospel. 
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Verses 34, 35. Then, after the story of Cornelius helped him 
to understand what the vision in Joppa meant. Obedience to 
duty is often the best interpreter of truth. ‘Then shall we know 
if we follow on to know the Lord.’’ Present duty is all we really 
need to know. Opened his mouth. We had spoken to Cornelius 
before (v. 26), but now first he began freely to speak of Gospel 
truth and grace. His heart was fired and his tongue was loosed 
by the clear discovery of God’s purpose of grace in Jesus towards 
the Gentiles. God no respecter of persons, all stand on equal 
footing before His justice and mercy. ‘‘ He will have mercy on 
whom he will;’’ but He ever w//, not as an arbitrary, earthly 
monarch is apt to will, but as our infinitely holy, just and loving 
God and Father. We can well afford to let Hm will as he pleases 
who is Love, and who hath said: ‘‘ All souls are mine.’’ But in 
every nation, etc. ‘The eye of God is everywhere. He knows all 
hearts. Those in heathen lands who walk sincerely by the light 
given them, will not be forgotten, or passed by. He who listened 
to the prayers of Cornelius will hear their groans. Is it not, 
partly, in answer to the longings of such that God has put it into 
the hearts of Christians to send missionaries of the Gospel among 
them P 

Verses 36-41. Here the Gospel message is put into a few 
words. Probably Peter said more than is reported, and only the 
leading points of his sermon are given. Zhe word sent to the 
children of Israe/—that is the Gospel made known to them in the 
Old and New dispensation. Peace dy Jesus Christ, that is pardon, 
reconciliation with God, through the atoning death of Christ, 
and on condition of penitent faith and submission to God in Him. 
fe ts Lord of all, both Gentiles and Jews. This declares the di- 
vinity of Christ. Mow God anointed, etc. Peter says nothing 
about the birth, the incarnation of Christ. Of course he believed 
in it, and rightly appreciated it. But the main thing in this ser- 
mon is to prove the divine benevolence of Jesus, and to set Him 
forth as the crucified Redeemer. : . 

Verses 42, 43. Commanded us to preach. Preaching the Gos- 
pel, ‘holding forth the word of life,’’ teaching the people its 
great facts and truths is the first and chief duty of ministers. 
Ordained of God to be the Judge,”’ etc. Men will be judged at 
last by Him who is the brightest and fullest exhibition of the 
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justice and mercy of God. The sin of sins is to despise and 
reject this grace. 

Through His name whosoever believeth. Pardon of sin can 
only be had through Him who ‘‘died for our sins.’? Only those 
who penitently believe in Him will or can be pardoned. Only 
He certainly knows who do thus penitently believe. Therefore, 
only He can truly remit sins. All who by grace do thus penitently 
turn to Him will assuredly be pardoned, even though haughty 
priests cast them out of thesynagogue ; none but truly penitent 
believers will be pardoned, though presumptuous eee grant 
them a thousand absolutions. 

Verse 44. While Peter yet spake, &c., during the sermon, God 
blessed His word; che Holy Ghost, in His ordinary and extraordi- 
nary power, fell upon those who devoutly heard. Blessed sermon 
to be so richly watered with heavenly grace. Blessed people to 
whom the Gospel proved the power of God to salvation. How 
often this has happened since. Such power always attends the 
faithful preaching and devout hearing of the Gospel, though the 
particular form or mode of the effect may differ. When sinners 
are alarmed and convicted and led to pray for mercy under the 
preaching of the Gospel, the Holy Spirit is there. And when 
the people of God are comforted, edified, strengthened by it, He 
is there. 

Verses 45, 46, They of the circumcision, Jews who had been 
converted to Christ. Astonished, not because the Holy Ghost 
had been bestowed before baptism, this did not surprise them ; 
but because he had descended at all upon Gentiles also. They 
had already better learned the Gospel than to think that the 
Holy spirit was tied to mere outward forms.—Sfeak with tongues. 
This was a special, miraculous gift bestowed upon the early Church 
as one means of proving the divine character as the Gospel dis- 
pensation. The speaking (as in ordinary cases) was but the out- 
ward utterance of their inward emotions. The emotions were 
caused by the Spirit through the faith wrought in them, and 
beg2tting joy in the Lord, and rapturous views of His grace to 
them, or by special revelations of the exceeding riches of that 
grace. The joy thus caused, the views thus had, could not be 
expressed in the common, limited words of man. He who filled 
them with such heavenly joy inspired them with a heavenly lan- 
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guage suited to its utterance. Thus the gift of tongues served 
the purpose of a double testimony ; it testified to those who spoke 
as they then felt,that God was indeed gracious to them; and it testi- 
fied to those who heard of the reality and power of the grace of 
God bestowed upon the wonderful speakers, The speaking with 
tongues was by no means the mere noisy outcries of a maturally 
excited people, noise without reason. They sfoke, used a lan- 
guage, as rational beings; but their language was heavenly, and 
the utterances were in true harmony with the thoughts and emo- 
tions uttered. This is the highest and most perfect form of lan- 
guage, when there is a full correspondence between the word 
spoken and the thing designated by it.* 

Verses 47, 48. After they believed and had received the Holy 
Ghost they were baptized. This is no disparagement to Baptism, 
rather the opposite. The passage bears as hard against Quakers 
and all who despise sacramental ordinances as against ritualists 
who unduly exalt them. 

Lesson XI. Dec. 10. Spread of the Gospel. Acts 11:19-30. 

The news of the great work of grace in Czeesarea reached Jeru- 
salem. No doubt many that heard of it rejoiced because God 
was glorified, sinners were saved, and the Gospel was furthered. 
But not all even of those who were Christians were glad. ‘There 
were bigoted ritualists among them, Jews who, though converted 
to Christ, had not yet attained to full spiritual liberty in Him. 
And when Peter returned to Jerusalem those zealots for old Jew- 
ish rites and ceremonies brought heavy accusations against him 
for having disregarded Jewish laws. Such persons would rather 
let sinners perish than relax their rigid forms aud rites. In the 
first verses of this chapter Peter’s defense of his conduct is reported. 
Then the narrative turns to a more pleasant account of the spread 
of the Gospel, as a continuation of what issaid in 8:4. The time 
covered was about ten years. 

Verse 19. ‘‘Scattered,”’ etc. The first missions were not under- 
taken until the Lord constrained His people to go forth. Those 
who persecuted meant to destroy the Church. God overruled 
their malice for the advancement of His cause. Preaching, &c. 





*The usual explanations of ‘speaking with tongues,” have never seemed satisfactory to 
us. We venture to give the above as one which relieves our mind of the most serious 
difficulties of the subject. 
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The scattered, persecuted Christians sought comfort under their 
trials by doing good. This is often the best medicine for those in 
trouble. Phenice, a country northwest from Jerusalem, along the 
Mediterranean, including the cities of Tyre and Sidon. Cyprus, 
a large, populous island in the Mediterranean. Antioch, the capital 
city of Syria, with many inhabitants, great wealth, and yet deeply 
sunken in vice. These places and the intervening country 
offered abundant opportunity for missionary work. But the efforts 
were at first confined to Yews only, because (1) as these scattered 
Christians were themselves Jews they naturally sought out their 
own kindred ; (2) Jews, being familiar with the Old Testament 
could more readily understand the Gospel; but also, (3) because 
of lingering national prejudices in the minds of many Christians- 

Verses 20, 21. Cyrene, a province and city in Africa, west of 
Egypt. Zhe men of Cyprus and Cyrene, also Jews, had become 
more liberal in their views; whether they were among the 
**scattered’’ ones, or were among those converted more 
recently, is not stated. Those of Cyrene may have been the 
same named in Acts 2:10, who witnessed the scene of Pente- 
cost. Grectans, probably Gentile Greeks. Zhe hand, power, 
effective grace of the Lord, who alone can make His Word quick- 
ening and saving, was with them, though for the most part they 
were but private Christians, holding no office in the Church. 
Such too, may work for Christ ; only when they do, it should be 
in an ordinary way. A great number believed (first) and turned, 
&c., Mark the order of their conversion ; first the Gospel was 
preached to them ; then they were led to believe; and then they — 
openly professed Christ, no doubt by being baptized. 

Verses 22-24. Tidings, &c. .It must have taken some time, 
for the places were far away, and they had no mails, as now. 
Probably some were sent with the cheering message. It is well 
for Christians to encourage each other by tidings of the progress 
of the Lord’s work. Sent forth Barnabas, i. e., the church, con- 
gregation at Jerusalem, including the Apostles. Barnabas (see 
Acts 4:36:9:26.)though not an apostle, was specially commissioned 
to look after the work. Being of an earnest spirit, full of the love of 
Jesus, he was ready for the long and difficult journey. Had seen 
the grace of God—made manifest in its blessed effects. Of all the 
other sights in the splendid city, none so much delighted Bar- 
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nabas—He was glad. Well he might be, for the works of saving 
grace are the greatest and most glorious onearth. Lxhorted, &c. 
Those who enter on the race must be urged forward, and endure 
to the end. Cleave to the Lord in faith, love, active obedience, 
the use of all the means of grace; with full purpose of heart, not 
merely by formal profession or outward piety, but heartily, 
wholly and determinedly. 4 good man, one who through grace 
was himself truly converted and renewed in spirit, who so loved 
the Lord that he clave to Him as his Redeemer, and whose great 
desire and daily endeavor were to follow God in Christ. Jul of 
the Holy Ghost. Asa vessel full of water is all taken up by the 
water, so all the thoughts, feelings, wil!, of Barnabas, were 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. And of faith, for this 
opened his soul to the Spirit, and enabled him by the Spirit to 
preach and labor with success. Hence the blessing of God 
attended his work and much people were added unto the Lord, not 
merely to the visible church in a formal outward way. Each point 
in all this has its important lesson. 

Verses 25, 26. After Paul’s escape from Damascus he went to 
Jerusalem (Lesson VII., Acts 9:26). But he soon learned that he 
had no work there, and in obedience to a vision from the Lord 
he went to labor among the Gentiles, in Asia Minor, making (it 
seems) his native city, Zarsus, a centre of his work. Now Barna- 
bas found the field at Antioch requiring more time and labor than 
he could give; so,he started off to search for Paul in Tarsus. 
Having found him, both returned to Antioch, and labored there 
harmoniously for a whole year, devoting themselves to seaching. 
Called Christians, after Jesus Christ, as His followers. (see Hei- 
delberg Catechism, Quest. 32.) | 

Verses 27, 28. Prophets, Christians. endowed with the gift of 
foretelling certain future events. From Serusalem, sent out to 
prepare Christians in other places for coming calamities. C/lau- 
dius Cesar who reigned as Roman emperor from the year 41 to 54. 

Verses 29, 30. Note the liberal charity of these early Chris- 
tians. very one gave, and according to ability. This is the true 
Christian rule of almsgiving. : 


Lesson XII., December 17. Peter's release. Acts 12: 1-17. 


Another persecution, incited by the Jews, and carried on by 
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Herod. It is reported here not so much on its account, as to 
show how wonderfully the Lord helped His people under it. 

Verses 1-3. About that time, while Barnabas and Paul were in 
Jerusalem. Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great ; he was 
a man given to sensual pleasure, and of a cruel temper. Stretched, 
&c., took special pains to persecute. K7//ed James, the first of the 
Apostles who suffered martyrdom. He saw tt pleased, &c., like a 
demagogue, who will stop at no crime to gain popularity. Peter 
also, for the same cruel purpose. Zhe days of, &c., the Passover. 
It was a season of special solemnity for the Church, and for Peter. 

Verses 4,5. Puthim in prison, without trial, or giving oppor- 
tunity for defence. But Jesus was with him. Quaternion, four 
soldiers. There were four such, one for each watch of the night. 
After Easter, literally, the Passover. It was against his conscience 
or that of the ritualistic Jews to murder any one during the Pass- 
over. Very bad people may be very religious as far as rites and 
ceremonies are concerned. In prison Peter doubtless prayed fer- 
vently to the Lord. Fle was fef¢ there several days. Nor did he 
alone pray. His brethren, the Church, prayed without ceasing, for 
him. They had faith in prayer, believed that God could and 
would hear and help. ‘‘Is any afflicted, let him pray.’’ God is 
the same to-day as then. | 

Verses 6-10. Brought him forthto slay him. The same night 
preceding the morning fixed for Peter’s execution. Peter sleeping, 
in his prison calmly, peacefully, for he hoped.in the Lord. Be- 
tween two soldiers, and yet as in the arms of his heavenly Father. 
Bound with chains, bodily, but with a free spirit. Zhe keepers be- 
Sore the door, but the Lord his Keeper still nearer at hand. Zhe 
angel, &c. The same Lord who had sent the angel to keep the 
lions from devouring Daniel. Hecan send His messengers of help 
when and where He pleases. 4A “ght, for the prison was dark 
and Peter would/need a light. ‘‘To the upright there ariseth light 
in darkness.’’ ‘¢ The Lord God is a sun and ashield.”’ (See also 
Ps. 34: 7). Smote Peter to awake him. Quickly, there was no time 
to be lost. The angel might have carried Peter out, but whilst 
God helps, man must work. Chains fell off, the Lord having loosed 
them, as He had opened the prison door. Gid thyself, &c., Peter 
was undressed for sleep. Fol/ow me; the angel took the lead. 
Peter followed, and well he might such a guide. 4 vision, 
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supposed he was stillasleep. rst and second ward of the prison, 
by which it was made more secure. The outer gaze opened of tts 
own accord, by the power of the Lord, without a hand being laid 
on it. Went out of the prison into the city. The angel accom- 
panied him ¢hrough one street, until Peter had safely escaped ; then 
departed from him, disappeared. How often has the Lord res- 
cued His people from danger! Has He never helped you? 

Verse 11. Come to himself, knew he was awake, became fully 
conscious of what had been done. Vow know. Often we are 
not awake to God’s mercy to us. Peter recognized the Lord’s 
hand in this great deliverance. | 

Verse 12. As Peter went on towards the house of a fellow- 
disciple he pondered what had happened. JZany, &c. This 
Mark was probably the author of the Gospel of that name. He 
felt safe in going to a Christian home. Many praying, though it 
was late night. Great trouble leads believers to persevering prayer. 
How richly they were rewarded. 

Verses 13-16. They are astonished, though they had prayed in 
humble faith. The answer came sooner and in another way than 
they had ventured to hope for. The Lord is often better than 
our fears and prayers. Thé gates of this house are slower to open 
than those of the prison. The Lord opened these. 

Verse 17. Peter tells for their comfort and encouragement how 
the Lord had rescued him. ‘ames, the Lord’s brother (Gal. 
1:19), not the apostle whom Herod had slain. Then he went to 
another place for safety. 

Instead of the Review for the last Sunday in December, it will 
be found very appropriate to take the Gospel narrative of the 
birth of Christ, Luke 2:7-14, a very good Lesson on which may 
be found, prepared by the Rev. Dr. Good of Tiffin, in the /ez- 
delberg Teacher, published at the Christian World office, Cin- 
cinnati. 





MarsuaL MacMauon’s income as President of France is 
$120,000 per annum, besides which he is allowed $78,000 for 
household and reception expenses. 
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FLATTERING UNCTION. 





Second Article. 





Pleas for peace are mostly received with favor. After a long 
and angry controversy, those who hold out a flag of truce, or seem 
disposed to drop the strife, are likely, as a rule, to enlist much 
sympathy in their favor. A calm is pleasant after a raging storm. 

That our Church has been tossed in a rough storm of contro- 
versy for the past twenty and more years, is only too painfully 
known to all those members who care enough for Christianity 
to note events, or who have not been designedly kept ignorant 
of what was taking place. And the ‘controversy has been, un- 
happily, as most ecclesiastical conflicts usually are, a harsh and 
bitter one. It has been very notably so on the part of those whose 
attempts to introduce novelties in faith and practice into our 
Church were the occasion of the strife. They were in power in 
the East, and for some time showed a disposition to use that pow- 
er with the utmost severity against those who resolutely stood in 
their way. Their violent denunciatio&s and threats at Baltimore, 
in October, 1867, of a large body of ministers, elders and mem- 
bers of the Church who had met a month before in Myerstown, 
_and conferred together in a calm, respectful and constitutional 
way, upon the perils threatening the Church, betrayed the bitter- 
ness of their spirit. Their scheme at Flagerstown, in 1868, to in- 
flict an extreme ecclesiastical penalty upon. a minister who openly 
opposed their views-and measures, and to brand him as guilty of 
two of the worst offences a christian can commit (lying and slan- 


der), and this without affording him the least Opportunity of self- 
defence, proved their bitterness and justified the opinion 


that they would go further and do worse if they dared. 
That the scheme was frustrated, and rather rebounded to 
their shame, was not owing to any lack of will on their part. The 
same spirit was manifested at Martinsburg, 1872, in their attempt 
to crush the Theological Department of Ursinus College, an In- 
stitution founded for the maintenance of the historical faith and 
character of the Reformed Church against the revolutionary and 
subversive movement of their Mercersburg theology. That Insti- 
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tution was felt to be a great barrier to the success of their move. 
ment, and they determined to destroy it. For they well knew 
that to suppress its Theological department, to secure which it was 
mainly established, would soon lead to the overthrow of the Col- 
lege itself. Other instances might be cited, but these will suffice. 

And these, as bad devices. which failed utterly of their purpose, 
are nowreferred to without malice or irritation, only as illustrating 

the temper which has characterized the controversy in question. 

Of bitter things spoken and written against those who stood forth 
in opposition to the Mercersburg theology, it is needless to 
speak. 

On the other side, doubtless, things have been said and written 
against the ritualistic movement, which, though provoked by 
violent assaults, might and should have been spoken and written 
in less bitter and offensive forms. But here, it may be truly assert- 
ed, the most severe utterances were those which exposed the real 
character of the innovations. 

That after all this, now, signs of returning peace should be 
welcomed, seems natural enough. And any one holding out the 
olive-branch, and proclaiming an approaching calm, is likely to 
be hailed as a harbinger of good. Dr. Apple, as we have seen, 
has seemed to do this in his address. 

But just here a difficulty and a new danger arise. It appears 
ungracious not at once cordially to respond to the apparently 
peaceful and peace-promising tone of his address. To throw a 
stone into the waters calmed by the oil of his words, and so ruffle 
them again, may seem to show an implacably contentious spirit, 
a love for strife for its own sake. This makes it a difficult and 
delicate task to give reasons for disagreeing from Dr. Apple’s 
views and statements. 

And yet not to do so when facts as known to us, and seen by 
us, demanded it, involves unfaithfulness to truth and duty, and 
this, too, at a time when, with our convictions, the Church is ex- 
posed to the new danger of accepting a truce which really means, 
not peace on the basis of a hearty abandonment and renunciation 
of the errors of faith and cultus which caused the strife, but 
ceasing to oppose those errors, and affording them a quiet unhin- 
dered opportunity of maturing to their full harvest, and spreading 
more widely over the Church. The song of peace which is sung, 
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is therefore, according to this view, a lullaby by which all suspi- 
cions and fears regarding those errors are to be hushed to sleep, 
that while the church is enjoying its slumber, the tares may the 
more speedily grow and take deeper root. 

However kind, therefore, and pleasing such pleas for peace 
may seem, it is evident that they should not be blindly embraced, 
or too incautiously accepted. The situation should be viewed 
not through the rose-colored glass they may place before our 
eyes, but in the clear, white light of truth. 

The worthy author of the address will allow us to say that we 
desire peace to be restored to our distracted Church as ardently, 
at least, as he can desire it. It is for the return of peace, a peace 
resting on solid and safe ground, that those arrayed against his 
school have been struggling for many years. Holding with full 
and intelligent convictions that the historical faith and cultus, 
theology and worship of our Reformed Church, is essentially ‘‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints,’ we are firmly persuaded that 
no safe or solid basis for peace can be found aside of that faith, 
and most certainly not in one subversive of it, as the Mercers- 
burg theology has been shown to be, most recently and fully, by 
Dr. Schneck’s still unanswered book. How then can we accept 
of Dr. Apple’s declaration as correct, so long as his school still 
holds, teaches and labors to propagate that theology in the. 
Church ? 

Those who have opposed the errors and measures of that school, 
for reasons often published, still regard those errors as they ever 
have done. They are not one step nearer Mercersburg theology 
than they were fifteen years or more ago, when the real interest of 
the leaders ot the School became apparent. On the contrary, 
the better they have come to understand the errors as they have 
been gradually more fully developed, the more offensive and 
hurtful have they seemed. Neither have we yielded one iota of 
the old evangelical doctrines of our Church, which those errors 
assailed. To-day, as from the first, the opponents of Mercers- 
burg hold to the doctrine of the nature and purpose of the ‘ncar- 
nation which Mercersburg theology abandoned, to the doctrine 
of redemption by a vicarious atonement which that theology repu- 
araies: to a doctrine of the Church, the Sacraments, and the min- 
istry for which that theology has, virtually, substituted those errors 
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_ of Popery which Ursinus and other Reformed theologians of that 
day, exposed and exploded as anti-scriptural and false. And by 
these convictions all who have felt constrained to resist the inno- 
vations of Mercersburg theology, stand as firmly now as ever. 
They feel that they have not been contending for trifles ; not 
about merely superficial opinions regarding questions of small 
significance. The tenets of Mercersburg theology have been 
largely mere speculations, philosophical notions; but they have 
unfortunately concerned the very foundations of Gospel faith. 
And they have sapped these foundations in the minds of all who 
have come under their their power and yielded to them. There 
are points, phases of doctrine, modes of expression, about which 
Christian men and ministers may honestly differ, and should 
allow diversity. But those involved in this controversy have not 
been of this sort. They are vital in the deepest, keenest sense. 
This has not only been admitted by the advocates of the new the- 
ology, it has been their boast. 

If, therefore, there is approaching peace it can only be on the 
presumption that Dr. Apple and his school have given up the 
peculiar tenets of their theory, and returned cordially to the old Re« 
Jormed faith. Is there any good ground for this presumption ? It 
would give occasion for most devout joy if there were. But this 
joy, we fear, is yet reserved for a future day. Our reason for 
this fear was partly given in the November article. To what was 
there said the following considerations must be added, as further 
fests in the case. 

If there is really such a state of things as Dr. Apple affirms, 
then, besides the discovering and renouncing their sheological 
errors, they must also have seen the mistake of their ritualistic 
schemes, and have sincerely abandoned it. 

There are wo ways of ascertaining the extremely revolutionary 
character of the ritualism advocated by the Lancaster-Mercers- 
burg party. One is by the great radical changes they have actu- 
ally introduced into our Church worship, wherever they have ven- 
tured to doit. Here the ritual practiced at the College Chapel 
at Lancaster, as described some time ago in the Messenger, may 
serve as an example. It shows that the new ‘“‘order of worship,” 
followed by that school, is as different in spirit and form from 
that of the Reformed Church, as it well could be without being 
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Romish or Episcopalian outright. An intelligent member of the Church, on a 
visit to Reading during the recent Synod, happened into the Communion ser- 
vice on Sunday morning, and was utterly surprised at the extent to which 
ritualism was carried. And yet if we were correctly informed, the whole ser- 
vice prescribed in the new Order of Worship was not literally followed, just 
as it was not at the Preparatory service on the evening previous, 

But there is another and surer means of learning what the party holds (at 
least what the leaders hold,) and desire to effect in regard to ritualism. They 
have publically declared their theory or scheme. In its principles and lead- 
ing details it may be seen in their Tract of 1862, entitled Liturgical Question. 
The readers of the Monthly remember it was given in full in successive num- 
bers for 1874. There we learn what sort of aritualistic liturgy the authors repre- 
senting the high-church party would like to have, and that if they could carry 
out their views in full, they would go far beyond anything in the present new 
Order of Worship. 7 

Now in regard to this point, the question arises, can Dr. Apple say that 
he and his party have materially and essentially changed their views upon this 
subject. Do they still hold to the theory and scheme set forth and advocated 
in the tract named, or have they seen and deplored their mistake, inwardly re- 
nounced their confessedly un-reformed cultus, and returned in heart to the 
purer, simpler, more spiritual worship of our fathers? Unless they have, 
Dr. A. seriously errs in saying that the opposing parties “‘ are nearer common 
ground.” 

For the opponents of the new Order ritual, and the principles on which it 
rests, are as firm and resolute in their opposition to itas ever. They have not 
- drawn an inch nearer to its objectional and offensive Puseyism or Romanism, 
than they were when they first discovered its true character and intent. The 
more they see of it the less they like it, and the stronger do their reasons for 
resisting its introduction become. 

But if the party has seen its mistake and sincerely retraced its steps back to 
the old faith and practice of the Church, z¢ seems most reasonable and just that 
they should make some open, frank, unambiguous avowal to that effect. ‘They 
very openly and boldly advocated their novelties. And they did it most per- 
sistently, as scores of columns of the AZssenger of past years, and many vol- 
umes of the Mercersburg Review, prove. They were very strenuous (to use 
the mildest term) in their public measures against those who confronted and 
checked the deluge of new doctrine and schemes which issued from their 
geyser, at Mercersburg and Lancaster. Why should they not as openly de- 
clare their change, if they have undergone a change? Such frank retractions 
are even according to their creed, proper and right. They prescribe them 
for uthers. Let them practice what they preach. | 

Besides, the trouble, distraction and losses, which their movement has oc- 
casioned in the Church, justly demand some formal and unequivocal conces- 
sion of error on their part, as evidence of sincere regret, anda full purpose of 
amendment. 
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Nothing humiliating is asked. It should not be thought a humiliation, if they 
discover and feel that they have erred, freely to confess it. Nay, they should be glad 
to doso. An honest confession is good for the soul, and would be as good for 
theirs as for any others. Far better to do this than quietly to sneak back to the 
old paths, and pretend that they had never forsaken them. They made no con- 
cealment of having inaugurated a new philosophy, a new theology, a new cul- 
tus ; rather did they glory in it, and claim special honor for their discoveries. 
If now they find their wells to be but broken cisterns, empty and dry for all 
the deepest needs of life, why should they not frankly say so,and make a clean 
breast of it. It was a serious thing to break with the old faith of their Church, 
a faith which had through grace risen from the spiritual death of Popery, and 
struck its roots again deep into the soil of the pure Gospel of Christ. It was 
a sad mistake to let the phantom-glare of false philosophy entice them, by dress- 
ing up old errors with new spangled garments, away from the true and tried 
foundation, into the bogs and quagmires of vain speculations. But men as good 
and learned as themselves have been similarly misled, and on discovering their 
delusion have openly retraced their steps. Let them do the same, and not 
only will they be honored for it, but the spread of the evil in the Church will 
be arrested, Losses already sustained may be irreparable, But additional 
losses may be prevented, and increased zeal for the pure Gospel faith, re- 
embraced with an ardor inflamed by past painful experience, may somewhat 
compensate for the mischief done. 

And lest this demand should seem one-sided or unfair, we agree for our part 
to abide by the same terms, if good reason can be shown for pressing those 
terms upon us. If during the opposition madeto Mercersburg theology it can 
be proven that we at any time advanced, advocated and sought to introduce 
into the Church views or theories of such fundamental doctrines as have been 
named on a previous page, or material and radical changes in our cultus, con- 
trary to the faith and practice of the Reformed Church, let the error be pointed 
out, and an open confession of them be required. This offer is the more freely 
made, because it has at times been said that if the Lancaster party has run to 
one extreme, we have run to the opposite extreme. In regard to the Lancas- 
ter movement, its errors have been often and explicitly pointed out. Let it not 
then be merely assumed or asserted that we are chargeable with equal errors 
in another direction, but let the assertion be accompanied with proof. Then 
we shall hold ourselves responsible for a frank, unequivocal answer. 

In this way the opposing parties may “ come nearer common ground.” Then 
we may hope for peace. But to hope for it, to proclaim it, under any other 
circumstances, or on any other conditions, is only “daubing the broken walls 
with untempered mortar,” or laying a flattering unction to the soul. 

It does not meet the exigencies of the case for our Mercersburg Theology 
brethren merely to retire from open conflict, to drop from the Messenger the 
department of Theology and criticism, to refuse to admit into its columns such 
outspoken articles as for years gave utterance to the peculiar views of the Lan-. 
caster school, to issue no more Tracts like No. 3, to cease all violent attempts. 
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to crush Ursinus College, and run down the Reformed Church Monthly. All 
this may be done, or not done, and still the bad revolutionary work be pushed 
forward as vigorously as ever, though in more quiet ways. And many may 
think and believe that all such change of method is to be attributed not toa 
real change of principles, orabandonment of former purposes and aims, but to 
the fact that the movement is conscious of losing ground, and of its present 
impracticability. 

What is really needed to give the Church true peace, is a certain assurance 
that the causes which have been disturbing its peace are radically removed. 
- Such assurance Dr. Apple or any of his associates can give in a card of a 
dozen frank, outspoken lines. 

Shall we have them? 
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DOES IT PAY? 





To educate our sons and daughters, we mean. It costs a good deal, and it 
seems reasonable to expect some fair return for the outlay, and even to demand 
some guarantee of such a return. 

It costs money; money in dollars and cents to be actually expended in secu- 
ring the education, to pay teachers, to pay for books and other expenses. To 
this some would probably add the amount in money that might be earned by 
labor during the time occupied in acquiring ‘‘an education.” 

It costs ¢#me, an item of still more account than money. There is the time 
of the young man or woman given to the work, and that time taken from the 
earliest and brightest period of their lives, amounting, on an average, to nearly 
one-fourth of their whole life, even if they reach three-score and ten, or four- 
score years. To this must be added the time required of educators, parents 
and teachers in guiding, assisting and instructing youth seeking ‘‘an educa- 
tion.’’ Counting up the days, weeks and years necessarily given to the work 
by all engaged in it, the expenditure of precious time may seem very great. 

But most of all it costs effort, earnest application, care, great wisdom, and 
untiring patience, on the part, as well of the pupils, as of those entrusted with 
their training. 

These several items of cost will be variously estimated by different Pens, 
according to their individual arithmetic. 

Now in view of this cost, the question arises, and is often put, does it pay ? 
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To answer this question aright it will be necessary to fix the sense in which 
it is put, and also to keep clearly in view what a true education includes. 

But even taking both in the lowest, and probably the most popular sense, 
education, as implying no more than sucha course of mental, and perhaps 
moral training as may fit youth to be thrifty, useful, and moderately intelligent 
members of society; taking fay to mean only some temporal advantage, as 
making money, gaining a respectable position in the community, “ success in | 
life ;”? it may be confidently affirmed that a thorough education pays better 
than any other investment that can be made of the same amount of money, 
time and pains which it costs. Even in dollars and cents, it yields, other 
things being equal, a large reward. And if the greater benefit which an edu- 
cated person can get from those dollars and cents is taken into the reckoning, 
as it fairly should be, then the result is greatly in favor of education. For 
money, hard or soft, is at best but a means to an end, and is just worth what 
can be made of it to that end, and no more. And an educated person can, 
and ordinarily does, get more out of his dollar than one whose mind has not 
been developed. 

This, however, is a very superficial and defective view of the case. It 
wholly ignores the only true idea of education, the deepest reasons for it, and 
its proper aim and end. To judge correctly of the matter, and to get a just, 
intelligent answer to our question, we must consider the nature, capabilities 
and destiny of those who are to be educated. 

It is an axiom among men, that all should make the best of their capital, be 
it large or small at the start, that everything at their command should be 
tuned to the best account. All prudent, earnest people generally act, or admit 
they should act, according to this rule. The farmer cultivates his land so as to 
make it yield the largest and best crops, his orchards so as to gather from them 
the finest kinds of fruit, and in the greatest abundance. On the same principle 
he seeks the improvement of his stock, his horses, cattle, sheep, and even hogs.. 
The thrifty mechanic and merchant are governed by the same rule. Mahog- 
any wood and curled maple are not used for common stables and fence-rails 
A man who found a fine marble quarry on his premises would hardly take it to 
build a mill-dam, or to make a road. It would not pay. Why not apply this 
sound principle to the question before us? Take an account of “the stock on 
hand” in any family of young sons and-daughters. Consider thoughtfully 
what they are, what are their chief qualities and capabilities. Make a fair esti- 
mate not only of their bodily properties but also of their higher intellectual 
and moral faculties. What now shall be done withthem? How ought they 
to be dealt with? Shall they only become beasts of burden, by developing 
their sinews and muscles to the utmost? Surely nature and common sense say 
that their best powers should be most diligently cultivated, and that the greatest 
attention should be given to the full development of their higher and nobler 
nature. It will not pay to neglect these for the sake of any lower, earthly con- 
siderations, Nothing that is merely earthly and sensuous can compensate for 
the loss of a proper education and improvement of the mind and heart. All 
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man’s bodily, physical, powers, serve their best purpose, that for which chiefly 
they were given, when they are made to minister to the development of the 
mind and heart. Itis the worst kind of waste, therefore, to deprive the intel- 
lect of the means, the care and expense necessary to its due cultivation, whilst 
chief attention is given to such things as serve only man’s temporal, sensuous 
_ interests. : 

But there is a still higher rule by which to solve our question. God is the 
Father of spirits and endowed our youth with the spiritual, rational nature 
they possess. Why? Certainly that this spiritual nature should be most dili- 
gently improved. The highest and holiest trust committed to men, is that with 
which parents are solemnly charged in this respect. If He placed amine of iron 
or gold in a man’s field, would it be undervalued or despised? But a single 
human soul, contemplating its nature, is worth more than all the gold mines 
of the earth. Made in the image of God, capable of glorifying and praising 
Him, destined for immortality, and yet needing an education suited to its nature 
and destiny, that the one may be developed,and the other secured ; how immense 
the responsibility of those more directly entrusted with that education ! 

Will it pay to attend toit? Will it pay to neglect it ? 

The theme is one of solemn interest. We did not take it up with any hope of 
exhausting it, If what has been thrown out in these few lines will only lead to 
its more earnest consideration, our purpose will be in part secured. | 





A NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT. ! 

[ The following report of a remarkable psychological phenomenon has been 
kindly furnished, and will no doubt interest many of ow readers. Whatever 
may be thought of the case, itis certain that no trickery or fraud was practiced. 
The peculiar power of Mr. Brown seems to be that of momentarily suppressing 
his own consciousness and entering into that of the person whose hand he 
holds.—Eb. ] 

On the evening of November 23, an appreciative audience, consisting of a 
large number of students and citizens, assembled in the chapel of Ursinus Col- 
lege, to witness certain experiments in what has been called mind reading or 
transferring to the mind of the operator without the employment of language 
whatever is at the time deeply engaging the thoughts of another individual- 
Prof. Brown, who has appeared before the public at different intervals for sev- 
eral years, has everywhere been favorably received, and comes with testimon- 
ials of a very high character. He has conducted his experiments at many of the 
principal colleges and literary centers of the land, and, while on all occasions 
inviting rigid criticism and the most thorough scrutiny, he has, according to the 
testimony of examining committees with whom there was no possibility of col- 
lusion, established the genuineness of his singular powers. We say singular 
designedly, for he seems to have touched upon operations of the mind which 
differ from any phenomena heretofore observed. Disclaiming all connection 
or sympathy with mesmerism, spiritualism, table-tipping, and zd genus omne 
of charlatanry, he admits his inability to understand the nature of his power 
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and calls upon scientific gentlemen to furnish a rational explanation of the 
facts presented. | 

On the present occasion the audience selected three gentlemen of age and 
experience to appear on the stage and scrutinize closely the course of the ex- 
periments. One of the audience was selected by the committee to come for- 
ward, and requested by the operator to concentrate his mind upon some one 
person in the hall. The operator, then, being blindfolded, placed the left 
hand of the person selected in his own left hand, and, having charged him 
to fix his mind not only upon the person of whom he was thinking, but 
also upon his locality in the hall, he moved his left hand together with that 
of his subject repeatedly to and fro from one forehead to the other, until after 
the lapse of a few moments he, dragging the person whose left hand he held 
with him,started directly toward and placed his hand upon the individual 
thought of. Another gentlemen, also a stranger to the operator, was then 
selected by the committee and in like manner requested to fasten all the en- 
ergies of his mind upon some individual in the hall. After a repetition of the 
same process as in the previous experiment, the gentlemen was led a slightly 
circuitous route to the individual upon whom his mind had been fixed. It 
may well be supposed that the most hearty and unanimous applause greeted 
these exhibitions of a remarkable power of some kind. Let it be dis- 
tinctly noted that every avenue to deception was perfectly closed, and that 
the reader of the thoughts of another, as in this case, could not have obtained 
his information by any of the ordinary methods. 

Other experiments were performed with like success. In one instance a 
gentlemen, selected as before from the audience, mapped out a very devious 
and elaborate route through the aisles and over the platform of the hall, and 
placed it in hands of the committee. Grasping the left hand of the person in 
his own, Mr. Brown, after passing the hands back and forth from forehead to 
forehead, as if to excite the flow of a nervous influence, conducted his subject 
at a lively pace through the intricate subdivisions of the aisles and side-aisles, by 
a route differing only in one unimportant particular from that laid out. That 
Mr. Brown is not restricted in his power to scenes and operations within doors 
was shown in astriking manner. A student, an utter stranger to him, having 
been called upon to think intently of some object in his room, was con- 
ducted by the blindfolded operator out of the hall and through different parts 
of the building to the student’s own room, and there to a clock-key upon the 
clock, the precise object chosen by the student. Mr. Brown had never been 
in that part of the building before. 

The evidence was incontestable both to the committee and audience that, 
in these instances at least, the power which enabled the mental operations of 
one individual to be transferred to and expressed by another, was dependent 
upon other than ordinary influences. The principal requirement on the part 
of the subject, according to the repeated statements of Mr. Brown, is sufficient 
mental discipline and power of concentration to enable him to think intently 
and consecutively on the same subject. OMEGA. 
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SPECIAL ITEMS. 





The Independent is responsible for the following statement: ‘ Yale Col- 
lege will take occasion to reconsider the request of President Porter for the 
gift of half a dozen billiard tables. The Committee of the Trustees of Princeton 
College, having in charge the morals and discipline of the College, have 
ordered the billiard tables secured by President McCosh, and given, we be- 
lieve, by Mr. Marquand, to be immediately removed, and this against the earnest 
protest of President McCosh. _ It is said that two new billiard halls have been 
opened in Princeton since the students had this free license to play, not to 
speak of the increased number who visit the neighboring towns for the pur- 
pose of this and other dissipation. | We suppose that the idea of the Trustees 
is that young men who learn to love billiards in their wealthy fathers’ parlors, 
or in a College gymnasium, will find, when they go out to earn their own living 
in the world, that they can gratify their passion for the game only by going to 
places where the moral influence is detestable. This is true. Every public 
billiard hall depends on its bar for support.” 





A correspondent of Zhe Mew York Observer estimates the religious prefer- 
ences of the students of Harvard University to be as follows: “Fourteen per 
cent. are Unitarians, 12 per cent. Congregationalists, and between I1 and 12 
12 per cent. Episcopalians.’ There are three religious societies in the uni- 
versity. One, whose members are all Episcopalians, numbers 50 members ; 
another composed of “other evangelical Christians,’’ has about the same num- 
ber; the third is composed in the main of students who intend to be ministers. 
As to the governing boards, The Observer's correspondent says: ‘ Mr, Em- 
erson comes down from Concord on a Wednesday morning to a meeting of 
the overseers to oppose a motion for the discontinuance of morning prayers, 
and James Freeman Clarke’s protest against the movement for the abolition of 
required attendance on public worship’’ is supported by his orthodox assgcj- 
ates. 





The Congregationalist of this week devotes more than a page to an enumera- 
tion of the theological seminaries of the United States, with the best attain- 
able statistics of each. The facts collected are valuable. The Congregational 
seminaries are 7; the Presbyterian, 18; the Methodist, 11; the Baptist, 19; 
Unitarian, 2; Universalist, 2; Protestant Episcopal, 17; Lutheran, 14; Ro- 
man Catholic, 18 Reformed, 5; United Brethren, 2; Undenominational, 8; 
Moravian, 1; Hebrew, 1. The aggregate is 125; some of them, however» 
being no more than theological departments of colleges. Nearly all of these 
schools furnish aid to the students who need it. 





One thousand dollars is a large sum to give for a small, old, dingy 
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book ; but this sum, and twenty-five dollars more, was given for a copy of the 
os Soy Psalm Book,” which was sold lately in Boston, Mass, It was Richard 
Mather’s copy, and had been in possesion of ‘Old South Church.” It was 
lost by Boston, and goes to Providence, Rhode Island. 





Professor Huxley is described as the “man who has fathered a theory that 
_ the first man had no father.” 





Programme of the SIXTH SCHAFF ANNIVERSARY, Thursday, December 
21st, 1876. 

Salutatory—J. B. BAumM, Hazleton, Pa. Subject—Hope. 

Oration—AL. R. THompson, Huntingdon Pa. Life’s Battles. 

Oration—W. H. S. Lecron, Waynesboro, Pa. The Dignity of Labor. 

Eulogy—M. M. LENHART, Hamburg, Pa. Washington Irving. 

Schaff Oration—J. H. BoMBERGER, Freeland, Pa. The Golden Mean. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





A Fiistory of the Reformed Church in Philadelphia. By Rev. 
David Van Horne. 

A notice of the early appearance of this volume (18 mo., pp. 104, was given 
in November. It has since then been published and may be had on application 
to the Author, 818 Marshall street, Philadelphia, or to the Reformed Church 
Book store, 907 Arch street. It has been printed and gotten up by Grant, 
Faires and Rodgers, in very good style. As the Author is Pastor of the Race 
street Reformed Church, the oldest in Philadelphia, he enjoyed the best facili- 
ties at hand for preparing these annals, Unfortunately the best are meagre, 
owing either to the entire absence of original documents on the scanty material 
they furnish. Being also somewhat limited as to the size of the book, the 
events of some years of the history, especially those which displayed the great- 
est church extension activity, has been necessarily condensed into a few lines. 
For the toil and care bestowed on the preparation of the work, Mr, Van Horne 
merits great praise and cordial thanks. The price is 50 cents. 
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The National Sunday School Teacher for December is a very 


good number. Prof. W. S. B. Matthews has in it a second and concluding 
article on “ Sunday School Music,” trenchant in its criticisms and discrim- 
inating in its praises. Rev. Chas. L. Thompson has some capital ‘* Christmas 
Words ”’ for Sunday School teachers. The lessons, as usual, are full and ex. 
ceedingly helpful, while the editorial departments scintillate with good things 
Its juvenile companion, Zhe Little Folks, is very prettily illustrated and ad- 
mirably adapted to infant classes. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub- 
lishing Company. 

fFTerzog’s Encyclopedia—in German. A new edition in Ger- 
man of this valuable work has been commenced. It will be published in 
numbers, and is expected to be completed in about eight years. Price per 
Ne. 40 cts. To be had at the Pilger Buchanstalt, Reading, Pa. 

For suitable Christmas presents see advertisements of Amer. Tract Soc., 
and S. S. Union. 





EDITORS’ DESK. 


BUSINESS NOTICE.—Sfecial attention asked. Since our November issue @ 
change has taken place in regard to the business, and financial arrangements 
of the Monthly. Our esteemed friend, F. H. Pearsol, Esq., has for the present 
retired from the publishing concern with which he was long connected, and 
with this from the financial management of the Monthly. TZhis necessitates a 
speedy settlement of the accounts of the Monthly. Our friends may be surprised 
to learn that about $2000 are due on our subscription, As the Monthly has 
been furnished ata price which barely meets expenses if a fair proportion of 
the subscribers pay, our financial wants may be easily surmised. We have 
never charged a cent for our work, but have a right to expect that the actual 
cost for paper, printing, &c., will be supplied. The closing of our arrange- 
ment with Mr. Pearsol, renders tt pressingly necessary, that all in arrears for 
the present and previous years, pay up atonce. Let us hope that this necessity 
well be fully appreciated and receive a prompt response. All moneys here- 
after to be sent to the chief Editor, Collegeville P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 

In this connection the guestion of the continuance of the Monthly is again 
urged upon the earnest consideration of its friends, They have often ex- 
pressed their appreciation of its principles and character. For this we are 
thankful. Ad/ the original reasons for its publication continue in full force, 
besides others suggested by the present posture of things in the Church as set 
forth in the articles on Vaughty Figs, by E. M. R., and our own: Flattering 
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Unction. All that is needed to secure the future issue of the Mon¢hly, is the 
addition of 250 paying subscribers. Hitherto it has cost its friends but little 
effort, Will they allow it to fail through indifference to this small request ? 
Let us hear from them by December 15. 





The Eastern Synod convened in Reading, Pa.,on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 1. At the opening the attendance of the delegates was not full, but 
most of them appeared on the second day. The sessions continued until the 
following Monday evening, the close being hastened by the election of the 
next day. Apart from the usual business, but two items of special signifi. 
cance claimed attention. Ove related to the continuance with correspondence of 
the old Lutheran Synod, after its endorsement of the exclusive action of the 
General Council of its party in the Lutheran Church, regarding “pulpit and 
altar fellowship.” Nobody thought that such bigoted Lutheranism would 
hurt the Reformed Church as much as it exposed the bad spirit of those Lutherans 
who advocate it. But some members of our Synod, whose view we shared 
that that self-respect forbid our intruding ourselves upon such a bigoted body, 
and that duty to the truth and the claims of Christian Union demanded of us 
the rebuke involved in dropping correspondence with them. That they 
plead no present purpose of pushing their new law to its extreme practical 
results, is sheer jesuitry, and if possible, more to be condemned than their 
foolish, unchristian rule. But the Lancaster sentiment prevailed, in persuading 
Synod to keep up the old delegate civilities. 

The other item was the old Pudlication Board trouble, as especially involv- 
ing the periodicals, the AZessenger and Mercersburg Review. The Synod’s expe- 
rience in its attempt to maintain periodicals has been sad enough to open its 
eyes to the impolicy of the scheme. During the last ten or fifteen years it has 
cost many thousands of dollars above their receipts. The evil of this is coming 
to be pretty generally felt, even by those most interested in the matter. This 
feeling expressed itself in a preamble and resolutions offered and discussed, 
proposing the transfer of the periodical publications to private hands. The 
paper and subject drew out some very plain declarations, no way complimen- 
tary to the Messenger as now conducted, and full of unsavory significance. 

Altogether the meeting passed off quietly. In small matters, partisan dis- 
criminations against those who have withstoed the ritualistic innovations, 
were evident enough and betrayed the working of the old spirit. But other- 
wise fraternal courtesy prevailed. ; 





The ecclesiastical situation may be described, in answer to inquiries, as fol- 
lows : 

I, The leading advocates of the new theology and new order of worship 
despair of being able at present to carry their measures. 

2. Hence they now plead for dropping the controversy, and so far favor 
peace. This seems, in some respects, to be associated with something like a 
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new theological departure among themselves. How much this involves, and 
what its effects will be, time must develop. As yet the chief symptoms indi- 
cate the process of what Bushnell calls “ spiritual dislodgements.”’ 

3. Among those who have all along lent the Lancaster-Mercersburg theo- 
logy their aid, there are many brethren who never heartily embraced the 
peculiarities of that theology, but rather cling to the old faith for which we 
have contended, who earnestly desire that the conflict may end, only they de- 
ceive themselves in thinking that the tossing bark of the new order innova- 
tions will right itself, 

4. Whilst the leaders in these innovations yield for the present to the force 
of circumstances, they still adhere firmly, so far as can be known, to their old 
errors, and only wait for more favorable times. 

5. These facts make it plain, that instead of being lulled to sleep, or de- 
luded into indifference, by this temporary calm, there is greater need than 
ever of earnest vigilance, and of zealous efforts to make sure of what has been 
gained by a positive strengthening of the foundations of our Church faith. 





. Several sets of the back volumes of the Monthly are still on hand, and may 
~ be had on application to the Editor in Freeland. Price $1.75 per volume. 
Single back numbers can also be supplied. Price 18 cents per copy, ine 
cluding»postage. 





Our Country seems to-day to be in great peril. Extreme partisan poli- 
ticians are doing their worst in certain sectionsto inflame angry passion and 
kindle a conflagration, the ruinous effects of which no mortal mind could fore- 
cast. But though the dreadful danger seems imminent, we cannot think that 
it will be allowed to break loose upon us, It may still be averted. And surely 
there are in the nation enough good men and true, wise men and of large, 
liberal patriotism, belonging to both parties, who have influence, and will exert 
it, to prevent the direst of all earthly calamities, a civil war, They will not 
stand aloof amd look upon the menacing state of things with cold indifference. 
Of the eight millions who cast their ballots at the recent election, there 
must be six at least, Republicans and Democrats, who can say and will say it 
shall not be. Above all we have hope in God, the God of our fathers, that 
He will mercifully interpose, allay the passions of excited men, or men who 
care only for personal gain from national trouble, whom neither patriotism nor 
religion would restrain from plunging into any evil; and that He will save us 
from our follies. 

Nevertheless, it is a time for Christians to humble themselves before God in 
fervent prayer for the peace of Jerusalem, Let them do it. And let them 
join to such prayer their own earnest endeavors to calm the more excitable 
spirits around them, and exert all the social influence they can command to 


quench the fire which is being insanely kindled, and secure the safety of the 
nation, 
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The Ref. Kirchenzeitung of Nov. 23, contains a highly interesting editorial 
account (by Dr. Kuelling) of a series of services held in our German Churches 
of Baltimore, in commemoration of the Reformation, The services were kept 
up for a whole week, were largely attended, and awakened increased devotion | 
to the Evangelical faith revived by our fathers in the 16th century. Some of 
the sermons preached would have harmonized roughly with some preached in 
some of our Churches in Baltimore during the Synod of 1867. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


é 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES.— Rev. Robert Lisberger, from Stockentown to Baths 
Northampton co., Pa.; Rev. A. Shullenberger, from Newburg, Cumberland co., 
Pa., to Mt. Pleasant, Frederick co,, Md.; Rev. 3. Schlappig, Ellsworth co., Ky.; 
kev. E. R. Hinske, 1352 Dearborn-st., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Edmund Grusen, 
stein, Charlestown,Clark co., Ind.; Rev. £. H. Dieffenbacher, from Baln, Mercer 
co., Pa,, to Wyoming, Kent co., Del.; Rev. A. R. Hottenstein, Greenbrier, 


Northumberland co., Pa.; Rev. G. D. Gourley, Bloomsburg, Columbia co., 
Pa; Rev. G. H. Fohnson, from 1921 Fairmount Avenue, to 2301 (Green-st., 


Philadelphia; Rev. W. C. Cremer, from Westminster, Md., to Chambersburg, 
Pa. 





ADDITIONS To CHURCHES.—Allegheny Church, Rev, M. L. Fritch, pastor, © 
35 persons were added to the congregation; Littlestown, Pa., Rev. F Ault, 
20; Sugar Creek charge, Rev. W. Alspach, 16; Atlanta Church, Rev. D. /. 
Brendle,17; North Lima and Paradise congregations of Mt. Olivet charge, 
Rev. H. Hilbish, 8; Louisville, O., Rev. F F. Leberman, 13; Stoutsville, O., 
2; St. Michaels, Liberty Centre, O., Rev. $. Michael, 4; New Holland, 
Rev. D. W. Gerhard, 26; Central Church, Union Station, Pa., Rev. S. 
Schweitzer, 41. 





ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS.—On the 26th of October, G. W. Roth 
was installed and ordained pastor of the Tinicum charge by a committee of 
- Tohicken Classis. . 

On Wednesday evening, October 25, C. H. Coon,a licentiate of Philadelp@ia 
Classis, was ordained and installed pastor of the Second Reformed Church, of 
Hagerstown, Md. 

The licentiate D. W. Ebbert was ordained and installed a pastor of the Re- 
formed Church at Shippensburg, Pa., on the 8th of November, by a committee 


of he Mercersburg Classis. 
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Joseph L. Schatz was ordained and installed pastor of the congregation at 
Canaan, Wayne co., O., on the 8th of November, by a committee from Tus- 
carawas Classis. 





DEDICATIONS,—On Nov. 5th, the new Church at Robardsville was dedicat- 
ed. The basement of Salem’s Reformed Church at Allentown, Pa.,on the 
29th of October, The German Zwingli Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. M. 
Hall, pastor, recently completed the audience chancel of their house of wor- 
ship. It was accordingly dedicated on the 1st of October. 

The Trinity Reformed Church in Shenandoah was dedicated to theservice of 
God on the 22nd of October; Rev. Miller is the pastor. The Licentiate, M. H. 
Mishler, was ordained and installed pastor ot the Reformed Church, at Weath- 
erly, Carbon co., Pa., on the 5th of November, 1876. 


Ws 


